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P REF AGE 


T may be proper to acquaint the reader, 
that the preſent ſituation of affairs has 
not hitherto obliged us to make any change 
in the plan of our work, We have endea- 
voured to procure as many and as various 
materials as was conſiſtent with our defire 
of keeping our collection chaſte, and of 
preſerving the order and method, which the 
public indulgence had formerly approved. 


If the materials for the foreign hiſtory 
have, through the felicity of the times, been 
leſs abundant than in former years, our do- 
meſtic diſſentions have ſupplied the place of 


thoſe foreign events, and diſplayed a ſcene 
almoſt 


1 


. 


almoſt as animated, but much leſs hurtful 
to humanity. Theſe jars, ſuch is the ex- 
cellent temperament of our conſtitution, 
have done, and will, probably, do very little 
miſchief. Without materially checking the 
neceſſary operations of government, they 
prevent the minds of men from ſtagnating 
in a ſtate ſo full of proſperity, as our preſent; 
and keep alive the ſpirit of liberty ac a time, 


that invaluable bleſſing might, perhaps, 
without this ſpur, abate ſomething of that 
jealous and anxious zeal for its preſervation, 

which, when once extinguiſhed, is not fo 
eaſily kindled. There are times, when the 
ſpirit of liberty muſt owe ſomething to the 
| ſpirit of faction, 


chen the real and undiſturbed enjoyment of 
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tion of France, 
of their power, 


FTER fo extenſive and 

ſo ſanguinary a war as 
dhe laſt, it is neceſſary 
that Europe ſhould enjoy a long 
repole, to enable her to reco- 
ver, in any degree, her former 
i'rength and proſperity. Happily, 
t© allure the ſtability of a peace, 
nich is ſo much wanted. It is not 
the worſt ſecurity for the continu- 


ance of this peace, that ſome of the 
Vor. VII. 


indeed, every appearance concurs 


moſt active and the moſt conſider- 
able of the chriſtian powers, in the 
midſt of chis exterior tranquillity, 
are by no means in an aſſured ſtate 
of domeſti quiet. Strong inter- 
nal movements ſubſiſt, which draw, 
for a time at leaſt, their attention 
from any ſchemes of enterpriſe, 
and any plans of foreign aggran- 
diſement. 
If we examine into the ſtate of 
the north, and confider Ruſſia, the 
1 greateſt 


— — —X— 3 —„—- — — 


greateſt nation in that quarter, we 
mall ſee very little reaton to ap- 
* ery from her, a deſign upon 

er neighbours. And, with regard 
to any offenſive intentions againſt 
Ruilia, they have long ſince ceated 
to compole a part in the politics 
of any power whatever. Notwith- 
ſtanding her permanent ſtrength, 
and an occaſional excrtion ot it, 
that are very menacing, I do not 
find, that there has, cven once, 
been a plan ſeriouſly thought on 
for the reduction of the greatneſs 
of Ruſſia, ever ſince the time of 
Charles XII. which was the period 
of her catering into the circle of 
our political ſyſtem. And this was 
rather an attempt to cruſh her in 
her infancy, than a plan to obſtruct 
her further growth, when once be- 
come formidable. 

From that time ſhe has been 
growing {not ſo much, perhaps, 
as might be expected in learn- 
ing and the arts, but, certaiply,) 
to a very high degree in fub- 
ftantial power, and in all the re- 
ſources that ſupport it; a ftrong 
military force, an increaſing com- 
merce, prudent, becauſe, tor the 
moſt part, a lucrative {y{tem of ne- 
gotiation; and an unbounded inſlu- 
ence over thoſe nations, with whom 
ſhe has the neareit connection. 

Her friendſhip has been much 
ſought, and generally paid for. 
Her armies have been kept up 
at very conſiderable numbers; and 
if her troops have not improved, 
the laſt war evidently demon- 
ſtrates that they have not at all 
declined from that diſcipline to 
Which they were formed by Peter 
the Great. That commerce, too, 
of which he was the founder, has 
been far from languiſhing fince 
his death; and the ballance of 
trade is in her fayour with, I be- 
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lieve, all the nations, with whom | 
ſhe has any intercourſe, The emu 


lation, which, for this centur; Wain 
paſt, has ſubſiſted amongſt all the anc 
maritime countries in augment Wh 
ing their marine, has, without ths A 7! 
exertion of any deep policy on he: Mot 


ſide, operated powerfully in her ſa- 


vour; as nature has made her thc _ "th 
great magazine of naval ſtores to as t 
Europe, inne 
Nothing ſhews more clearly, n 
that Ruſſia has the ſtrongeſt poli. Wc 
tical ſtamina, than that her co: - E 
dition is ſuch as we have deſcribe p. 
it, whallt her government has under n 
gone very frequent ſhocks and ſud tl 
den revolutions, whilſt the throne Io 
was ſeldom eftabliſhed with great Rol 
lecurity to the poſſeſſor, and never 0 
provided with any found and in- . 
variable principle of ſucceſſion. e. 
At preſent we cannot ſay tha: N 
Ruſſia is much improved in theſe Þc 
particulars. On the contrary, no. q 


thing can be more critical tha 
the ſituation of that government. 

From hence the north may, 1: 
a great meaſure, depend on the 
continuance” of its tranguillit; 
Sweden and Denmark have, 0 
all appearance, very wiſely aban- 
doned, for a time at leaſt, the of 
character of a military people a. 


and turned their whole attention B 
to their domeſtic improvement. * 
This wiſe plan of conduct wil Ana 
one day prove the moit folil e 
baſis of their power. They a 
will derive from thence a ret a. = 
ſtrength, ſuperior to what theyat any wy 
time propoſed ; ſuperior to wha! * 
even Sweden, the moſt conſiderable .. 4 
of theſe two nations, obtained by 3 94 
her famous military exploits in the . i 
laſt century, and in the beginning 3 


of the preſent. This, however, 
was ſoon loſt, and their ſhort 20 
unnatural ſtrength was 1 * 
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1 by a long and laſting weaknels, 


heir pieſent politics will cer- 


Mainly produce a power, leſs Ririk- 
Ing perhaps, but tar leſs invidious, 


far more durable. 

{he king of Pruſſia, who did 
ot contract a ſhilling of debt, 
r loſe a foot of territory in the 
Wi: war, who is, indeed, weaken- 
Wc himielf, but has, at the ſame 
ne, deſtroyed his neighbours, de- 


ended by his great perſonal qua- 


uc aud by the valtneſs ot his 
putation, terrible even in his 
pole, he ſees no object which 
Wn alarm or dares to provoke 
Wm. He is ſecured by the cir- 
Bumiftinccs above-mentioned from 
W ufia. Sweden has much more 
Bo dead from him than he has 
Bo fcar from her, on account of 
Weir vicnut) in Pomerania. On 
De fide of Poland, he muſt be 
Wertectly ſecure; not only by the 
We neral inefficiency of that anar- 
WD. conſtitution, but by its hav- 
Nea king, whohas been ſupported 


him in his election, and who 


ill, in all likelihood, continue in- 
Fariable in his intereſt: at leaſt un- 


il he comes to a rupture with 


Ruſlia; an event by no means to 


We expected in the preſent ſitua- 


ion of affairs. 
By having ſet the crown on the 
ead of a native Pole, he has pre- 
ented the weight of chat country 
rom being thrown into the ſcale 
di any German potentate; a 
weiglut, which, however inconſi- 
lerable in itſelf, yet added to a 
poverrment of more firmneſs and 
Ktvity, could not fail to raiſe 


nc of his neighbouring princes 


to a degree of importance, which 
Pt 15 not his intereſt that any of 
tc ſhould ever arrive at. 


[3 

If Ruſſia is not fo ſanguinely 
diſpoſed to favour bim, as the was 
for a moment, when directed by 
Peter III. ſhe has neither the ſame 
animoſity againſt him, nor the 
ſame capacity to hurt, which ſhe 
had under the empreſs Elizabeth. 
Towards the cloſe of laſt ſum- 
mer he concluded a defenſive al- 
liance with that court. 

He has likewiſe taken ſuch mea- 
{ſures with the Turk, as muſt 
render him formidable to the 
only court, from which, by its 
power or diſpoſitions, he could 


have any thing to dread. The 
Turk is better fituated than 


Ruſſia to pin down Auſtria, and 
more to be depended upon for a 
ſteady conduct in every circum- 
ſtance of friendſhip or of camity. 
He is not worſe ſituated in any 
affairs which he may poſſibly have 
wich Great Britain. 

In explaining his ſituation we 
explain that of the Empreſs Queen 
of Hungary. It is now no longer the 
contention between the rival houſes 
of Auitria and Bourbon, whoſe 
aggrandiſement or diminution have 
ſo long engaged, divided, and agi- 
tated Europe, which forms the 
great center of our political ſyſ- 
tem, and occupics the hopes and 
fears of mankind. That quarrel 
ſeems to be entirely compoſed, 
That hereditary enmity has ex- 
pired, and, as it were, ſuddenly, 
But the cauſes had been long effi- 
cactouſty, though perhaps ſome- 
times filently and obicurely, at 
work. 5 

France and Auſtria found that 
they had rivals to dread more, for- 
midable to each of them, than 
they were to one another. The 
king of Pruſiia, with a force con- 

{B] 2 ſidered 
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conſidered relatively to this ob- 
ject, not a great deal inferior to 
that of France, and certainly bet- 
ter directed, preſſes more cloſe- 
ly upon Auiiria, And France, 
having for ſome time aimed at 
greatneſs by new methods, and 
cultivated commerce and naval 
force, has met Great Britain in 
her way; with what an event the 
world has been a witneſs. In 
conſequence of this change the 
political world has loſt ſomething 
of its ſimplicity, It has divided 
into two ſyſtems, which have, in 
reality, but little neceſſary con- 
nection with one another; though, 
whenever troubles ſhall break out, 
there is no doubt but the powers 
which compoſe both, will be as 
effectually engaged, as if they had 
a cauſe in common. 

As to France, who, next to 
Pruſſia, is the power whoſe activity 
may be ſuppoſed moſt likely to 
affect the peace, there is great 
reaſon to imagine that ſhe will 
continue for a long time a quiet 
neighbour. Her internal move- 
ments ſcem to be the beſt pledges 
of her external inoffenſiveneſs. 
The parliaments of France, which 
are the ſupreme courts of juſtice, 
and not the proper legiſlative autho- 
rity, are, ſince the ſtates have been 
laid afide, become the depoſitaries 
of the precious remains of liberty 
in that country, They have kept 
them concealed in their tribunals, 
(as Jehoiada did the heir of the 
Jewiſh kings in the temple) whilſt 
the principles of abſolute power 
were in their vigour, .and too 
ſtrong to be reſiſted. But when 
the principle of monarchy firſt 
had declined a little from its 
ſtrength, they began gradually to 
diſcover their rights to the pub. 


lic, and to aſſert them with a vi- 
gour, that merits every praiſe, 
and is, indeed, beyond all ex- 
ample, | 
That officers of juſtice, aQual!z 


appointed by the crown, ſhou!l 8 


be the faithful guardians of li. 
berty, is ſomething ſingular. Such, 
however, they have, undoubted- 
ly, been; nor have they been al- 
together deſtitute of proper pou- 


ers for the diſcharge of this 3 . f 


truſt, Although the whole legi- 
ſlative as well as executive power 
is admitted by thoſe parliaments 
to reſide in the king, yet have 
they contrived a method of con- 
trolling the crown in the exerciſe 
of both theſe powers, and of in- 
terpoſing their authority in every 
matter of religion, of civil police, 
of revenue, and even, in ſome 
inſtances, in matters of Rate. 
They do not claim to be adviſed 
with in the firſt digeſtion of an) 
councils : but, as no royal edit or 
arret can have the förce of 2 
law, until it is regiſtered in parlia- 
ment; when it comes to them 
for this purpoſe, though they can- 
not actually refuſe the regiſtery, 
if the royal authority be exert- 


ed in all its fullneſs, which is, 


when the king perſonally preſent 
in parliament holds what is cal. 
led a Ia de juſtice, yet they 


may ſuſpend ir for ſome time, and 


in all caſes remonſtrate againſt 
the edict. 


In ſome inſtances, perhaps, the 


have exceeded even theſe bounds; 
but, on conſidering the practice 


for many years paſt, this. ſeem: to 
be the ordinary extent of their 
authority. We muſt, however, ll 


confeſs, that it is not very eaſy 
to aſcertain the exact limits of 2 
power, which appears to have 

been 


fate, 
dviſed 
f an) 
ict or 
of a 
arlia- 
them 


7 Can- 
iſtery, 
EXxert- 


ch is, 


reſent 
s cal- 
they 
>, and 
gainſt 


„they 
unds; 
actice 
ms to 
their 


vever, 
eaſy 
of 2 
have 
been 


been contrafted or extended in 
the exerciſe, rather as circum- 
ſtances were favourable or adyerſe 


no its exertion, than upon prin- 
| ciples that were fixed, or rights 


that were aſcertained. 'The pou 
are, in which France has been 
engaged, have obliged the ad- 
miniſtration frequently to Jevy 
great taxes on the ſubject. This 
brought on the neceſſity of fre. 
quent regiſters, and, of courſe, 


W multiplied remonſtrances on ſo 


popular a topic, where the parlia- 
ments ſeemed to oppoſe themſelves 


| to all the rage of power, and to 


and as the only bulwark between 


die people and oppreſſion. 


The court, in order to induce 
them to a more eaſy regiſtry of its 
money edits, and to ſilence their 
loud and ſometimes «harſh remon- 
ſtrances, has condeſcended to many 
compliances; by which the parha- 
ment has gained no little ground on 
that fide. On the other hand, thoſe 
remonſtrances, and the effect of 
them, Ive acquired to the parlia- 
ments the deepeſt reverence amongſt 
the people, and have ſecured to them 
all the weight, which popularity is 
capable of conferring in a govern- 
ment like that of France, 

The court finding that it gain- 
ed more by the authority and the 
reſpect which attended its acts, 


CHAT: 


—— 
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when ſanctioned by the parlia- 
ment, than it loſt by the occaſional 
oppoſition of that body, never 
took any effeftual eps to pre- 
vent the growth of their authority. 
[t appeared for. a long time as no 
other than a political contrivance, 
by which a ſhadow of law or liberty 
was preſented to the people, and 
they thought that, as they had ſet 
it up, they might take it down at 
their pleaſure, But it is not eaſy to 
remove, upon a pretence of ancient 
right, a power which has gather- 
ed ſtrength, without contracting 
any odium, by a long exerciſe of 
uncontrolled juriſdiction. This 
was viſible enough in the affair 
of the archbiſhop of Paris, when 
he attempted the enforcement of 
the Bull Unigenitus againſt the 
Janſeniſts. The court would have 
filenced that difpute, or have 
compromiſed it. Both parties were, 
however, obſtinate; and the court, 
being obliged to give way to the 
one or to the other, thought it 
expedient to cloſe with the parlia- 
ment, But the power of the 

arliaments was ſtill more viſible 
in the expulſion of the jeſuits, 
that ſtrong and politic, but en- 
vied and hated order, whom many 
believed to be countenanced, at 
the ſam? time that they could 
not be protected, by the court. 


IT. 


Conteſts betaueen the adninifiration and parliaments of France. Money 


dis. Remonfrances. 


Governors ſent i regifter the edit by force, 


Arret agcint the duke of Fitz James by the parliament of Tholoufe, 


Proceedings at Rouen and at Grenoble. 


» .5# - . 
of tneje diſſeutions. 


peace, Louiſiana. 


FP NE parliaments, having thus 
brought France into the ap- 


Further remonſ/trances, 


Effet 


Spain. Dijpefitions of France with regard to 


pearance of a country governed 
ſolely by known laws, have ſhewn 
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that they poſieis a power capable 
of maintaining it in that con- 
dition, by reſiſting and puniſhing 
all thoſe, who, under the pre- 
tence of whatever orders or with 
whatever ſuppott, infringe thoſe 
rights, which the parliaments claim 
as conſtitutional. A memorable in- 
ſtance of this power has been given 
by the parliaments of Tholouſe, 
Normandy, and Grenoble. 

The conduct of theſe parliaments 
ſhews ſo evidently the ſpirit of the 
French judicature, and the cha- 
racter of the court and miniſtry, 
that we ſhall be readily excuſed 
for dwelling upon it for a few 
pages. The interior diſpoſitions 


of the ſovereign and pcople of 


France are always matters worthy 
of the attention of her neighbours. 
On the 24th April 1763, the 
king iſſued an edict for the con- 
tinuance of ſome taxes, which were 
to have ended with the war ; and 
for im poſing ſome new ones, ap- 
parently of no very heavy na- 
ture; But other regulations were 
made of great importance, Viz. 
for enabling the crown to re- 
deem its debts at twenty years 
purchaſe of their Hen progduce, ex 
cepting ſuch as were in the hands 
of the firſt proprietors, who had 
paid thewhole capital, or their heirs; 
theſe latter, and thoſe only, were 
not to receive reimburſement be- 
low the capital. 85 
Theſe edicts furniſhed the parlia- 
mente, who were ready enough 
to catch ' at much lighier occa- 
ſions of complaint, with matter 
for the heavielt; They looked 
on, theſe edicts, all of them as 
burthens on the people, ſome as 
violatiohs of the public faith. 
Almqft all the parliaments of 
France. pk big N e Ni 


out previous concert, but an: 
mated by a participation of th. 
ſame ſpirit, they all reſolved on 
the moſt ſtrenuous oppoſition ; 
and they determiacd to take tliis 
opportunity, not only of fruſtra:- 
ing the edicts, but of ſetting up 
their authority at ſo high a point, 
as to prevent all abuſe of the ſame 
kind in future. 

They refuſed to regiſter the edicts, 
and they prepared the ſtrongeſt re- 
monſtrances. The remonſtrance 
of the parliamentof Paris, q 

| rr Mayfgch. 
was pathetic, firm, full „22 
of energy, but temperate */ ©" 
and guarded in the expreſſion. In 
that of the parhament of 
Rouen, the flame of li. 
berty which had long lain ſamo- 
thered, burſt out into a full blaze. 

« We thought it our duty,” ſaid 
that learned body, to remonſtrate 
« to your majcity, that the re- 
* piſtering that ediR and declara- 
tion is irreconcilable with your 
&« glory, the good of the ſtate, 
« and the, rights of mankind, 
„% Whatligeyer ſayours of con- 
te ſtraint, wounds the honour of 
& the throne. A manly and re- 
«« ſpectful freedom bas always 
« been the glory of every prince, 
i under whoſe reign the ſubjects 
t haye made it their guide. 

« Your people, fire, are unhap 
„% py; all things ,proclaim this 
„ fad truth. Your courts of parlia- 
« ment, the only voice of the 
«« nation, ceaſe not to tell it. 
„% No, fire, it is but too true, aud 
«« we cannot too often repeat it, 
„ your people are miſerable. 

„It is not from this day, that 
« we are to date the calamĩ dies, 
« that deſolate the ſeveral parts 
« your ſtate, Your parliaments 
„have ſound. themſelves more 

Oy” e 
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Aug. oth, 
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lara- 
vour 
ſtate, 
kind, 
con- 
ur ot 
] re- 
ways 
Ince. 
djects 


hap 
this 
url1a- 
the 
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than 


« Jay before you the fad deſcrip- 
„tion of them. Your majeſty 


„ could not - behold it, without 


3 being affected. 


* 


But what does 
« it ügnify to the felicity of 
« Frenchmen, that their ſovereign 
« thares, by reflection, in the 
« evils they really ſuffer, if the 
% mercenary ſpirit, which devours 
„them, is ſubſtituted to that, 
« which ought to proſcribe and 
« puniſh it? 

« The termination of the war 


M7 ouglit to put an end to our mi- 


Peace ſhould have intro- 


« ſery. 
in France the ſweets, 


«« aced 


wich which it is attended among 


The capital 


« 21] other nations. 


of the kingdom was preparing 


«« to celebrate the return thereof, 
« and with ſhouts of joy to dedi- 
e cate à monument deſigned to 
« eternize its ſenſibility, and the 
„memory of a beloved monarch. 
But, inſtead of this, nothing 


but ſighs of grief appeared. 


« Tt is to promote the happineſs 


W ** of thoſe, who are placed under 


ce Your Care, that you are inveſted 
„with the ſupreme authority. 
*« Your ſubjects have a right to 
* your beneficence. They have, 
therefore, a right to the eaſieſt 
and leaſt burthenſome method 
of contributing to the wants of 
** the ſtate. This right, which is 
founded in nature, belongs to 
** exery nation in the world, what- 
** ever may be its form of povern- 
ment. It is principally the 
* right of the Francs, and, in a 
more eſpecial manner that of 
„aur ,province of Normandy, 
„Ihe Norman Charter. furniſhes, 
on this head, the molt reſpectable 
* monuments of our national im- 
** munities, and of the juſtice of 
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e than once under a neceſſity to 
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« the kings, your auguſt prede- 


« ceſſors. We there had, ht no 
« tax cas be laid wn your ſubjects . 
«© of this province, unleſs it be 
« agreed i in the afenb'y of 
« the people, of the three eftates. 
« This charter ſubſiſts in its full 
« force; it makes part of your 
people's rights, which you ſwore 
„to maintain before him, 55 
te gohem kings reiga. 

In the periods of the moſt vio- 
lent centeits between right and 
prerogative in Great Britain, the 
voice of freedom was never raiſed 
to a higher pitch. 

Even the chambre des Aides of the 
parliament of Paris, whoſe ſtile 
was ſomething more reſerved, 
cloſes one of its remonſtrances 
with this very remarkable requeſt, 
that, if the King doubts of the fi- 
delity of their repreſentations, he 
would be pleaſed to hear the 
people themſelves by convoking 
the ſtates general of the kingdom. 

From the ſouth they echoed 
without any diminution the voice 
of the northery parliaments. ** As 
« often,” . ſays the parliament af 
Bourdeaux, * as we regiſter an 
« eclict for laying a tax upon the 
«« people, we, in confequenge of the 
« Oath we have taken to the v4 3 


« hear witneſs, on the one hand, 
to the people, that the tax 1s 
« juſt, and that we know of no 
ther leſs burthenſome, leſs i 
« legal, leſs tedious way of raiſing 
« the, neceſſary ſupplies ; and we 
„ bear witneſs to, the king, on 
te the other hand, that his people, 
te ever filled with that zcal for hi- 
& ſervice, ever animated with that 
« patriotic ſpirit, which is ſo ne- 
e ceflary to be kept up, are ſtill 
< in a condition to furniſh the 


e ſupplies demanded ; theſe form 
[5] 4 


« the 
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* the queſtions, which the con- 
« ſcience of every member puts 
* to him, who is thus placed be- 
* tween the king and his people, 
* under the eyes of a God, who 
* is the terrible avenger of all 
*« falſehood and prevarication ; 
* by regiſtering a money edict, 
every member makes himſelf an- 
* ſwerable to this conſcience for 
« the truth of theſe affirmations, 
« thus diſcharging the conſcience 
« of the prince from any reproach 
« of violence or oppreſſion, at the 
„ ſame time that he confirms the 
« people in the eſſential princi. 
* ples of love, gratitude, re- 
*« ſpe, and ſubmiſton to their ſo- 
„ vereign.“ : ; 
Nothing can be more juſt, or 
conceived in a more noble manner. 
At Tholoufe, at Grenoble, at Be- 
ſangon, they purſued the ſame 
meaſures, and held the fame lan- 
— 25 N 
Ihe court was alarmed at this 
oppoſition, but did not, however, 
immediately give up its point. 
It had recourſe to the direct 
power of the crown, which had, 
not long fince, been, or was at leaſt 
deemed, irreſiſtible. They ſent 
down the governors'of the ſeveral 
provinces Wich orders in the — 
ame to regiſter the edicts by 
force, and to cauſe them to be 
bbeyed. © * ©; eee 
The dulce of Fitz James was ſent 
Tholouſe; Monfieur du Meſml 
to Grenoble; and the duke of 
Harcourt: to Rouen. | . 
The parliament of Tholouſe, firm 
to their firſt reſolves, determined to 
give the governor an early impreſ- 
102 of their ſpirit. They ſtrictly 
enjoined the magiſtrates not to pay 
him any honours as governor of 
the province, until his commiſſion 
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was firſt preſented to them, and 
until his character was by them 
recognized, | 

The duke, who is the grandſon of 
James II. of England, took his ſea! 
in parliament in quality of peer of 
France, and cauſed the edict to be 
regiſtered, The parliament, on 
their ſide, paſſed an arret, declar- 
ing the regiſter void, and forbid. 
ding all obedience to the edit, 
This arret, in his turn, Fitz 
James cauſed to beerafed. Things 
were now come to extremities, 
guards were ſet upon the houſes 
of ſome of the principal magi. 
ſtrates, and the reſt were threaten. 
ed with the ſame reſtraint. But 
theſe patriots, rather provoked 
than terrified with this rigour, and 
animated by the conflict, which 


now aroſe between law and mili- 


tary power, were far from remit- | 


ting of the firmneſs of their pro- 
ceedings. On the contrary, they 
roſe under the oppreſſion, and thi; 
act of violence drew from them 
further and more powerful exer- 
tions of the ſpirit! of liberty, 
than had ever hitherto” appeared 
in Fragce.o 500. 50991 $7) 

Whilſt they were ſtruggling in 
this manner, tlie neighbouring par- 
liament of Provence took fire; 


and, engaging in the cauſe of their 
brethren of Tholouſe, drew up re- 


monſtrances to the king, in a ſtile 


glowing with reſentment and indig- 


nation, and in à ſpirit, which no 


words can adequately expreſs but 


their on. In theſe they repreſent 


«« the dread ful ſpectacle preſented 1 


„to the people: deſolation en- 
<<, tering” the ſanctuary of juſtice, 


the liberty of the magiſtrate* 
&« oppreſſed, their voices ſtifled, 
« their ſafety violated, their for-. 
« tunes buried under the ruins Fe Y 
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« the law, and the ſupreme right 


. of regiſtering acknowledged 


in appearance to render them 
. accomplices or victims of a pro- 
ect of deſtruction, and the in- 
. {truments of arbitrary power. 
and, more eſpecially the un- 
heard of outrage, which, in the 
« capital of Languedoc, the mi- 
© niſters of the laws have expe- 
« rienced, and, in their perſons, 
the body of the magiſtracy, the 


Wc whole nation, and the throne 


W-* itſelf, whoſe power and maje- 


1 6 ſty are equally wounded by 7y- 


© rarnical acts, which exhibit to 
« aſtoniſhed France force armed 
againſt the laws, of which it 
ſhould be the ſupport; juſtice 


in bondage; a ſubject erecting 
W.-- himſelf into deſpotiſm; and all 
W<* this under the reign of a mo- 


W<* narch, the father of his people, 
F< and the protector of mie. 

| „That, if his parliament, in 
che abyſs of their grief and af- 
fiction, can yet employ them- 


ſelves in other objects, it ãs an 
effort of their zeal, ſupported 


by the firmeſt confidence, that 
the remembrance of ſuch an 
«« event ſhall not be traniſmñtted 
to poſterity, without an exam- 
ple capable of revenging the glo- 
ry of the king, the public 7 
% ty, and the laws. to 154057 
Phe legal vengeance, which this 
re monſtrance threatened, the par- 
liament of Tholouſe, as ſoon as it 
could aſſemble, began to execute. 
Th-ycameto a refokition of appre- 
hending their governor, acting with 
the authority, and under the im- 
mediate direction, of the crown and 
proceeding againſt him as a crimi- 
Dec. 1:1), nal. An arret appeared, in 
163. ' which, aſter a bitter com- 


ene preceding remonſtrance, it 


plaint, in the tenor of 


is declared, that the faid court 
has ordered, „that the ſaid duke 
« of Fitz James ſhall be bodily 
« taken and ſeized, whereſoever 
« he may be found in the king- 
« dom, and brought to the pri- 
« ſons of the court; and, in caſe 
tc he cannot be apprehended, his eſ- 
« tates and effects ſhall be ſeized, 
e or pat under the adminiſtration 
« of a legal commiſſary, accord- 
„ing to the ordinances, &c." 
The proceedings of the duke of 
Harcourt in Normandy were al- 
together ſimilar to thoſe of the 
duke of Fitz James in Languedoc; 
the reſiſtance on the part of the 
parliament was equally ſpirited, 
and the arret to apprehend their 
governor ſo exactly the ſame, that 
it would be almoſt a repetition of 
the former proceedings to relate it. 
Monſieur du Meſnil imitated 
the conduct of the other two 
1 and ſhared the ſame 
ortune. The parliament of Gre- 
noble did not in the leaſt fall 
ſhort of the brave example of 
their brethren in Rouen and 
Tholouſe. 15> rJ9 
The event of theſe violent diſ- 
putes, we thay almoſt call them con- 
vulſions, in the ſtate of France, is 
not yet known to the compilers of 
this work with ſufficient clearneſs; 
nor, if our accounts were more 
ſatis factory, would it be to our 
preſent purpoſe to relate it more 
at large, as we mean no more than 
to exhibit to the reader a faithful 
picture of the ſpirit, hich has 
riſen to ſo high a degree in a coun- 
try hither to diſtinguiſned by a paſ- 
five acquieſcence in the will of 
its ſovoreigns. From hence the 
reader may be enabled to form 
z judgment of the influence it 
may have upon the political con- 
duct of that great nation. 
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Much more is to be expected 
from the event of theſe diſſen- 
tions in France, than from the 
internal movement of the at- 
fairs in Ruſſia. Whatever turn af- 
fairs may finally take in the latter 
country, we know it can ſcarce- 
ly lead to any conſtitutional alte- 
ration. The government may be 
more or leſs firm, but ſtill it will 
be the fame government. The 
natural powers of the country may 
be increaſed or diminiſhed in their 
exertion, but this will produce no 
alteration in their principle. But 
what effect the growth of freedom, 
which is a capital revolution, may 
have in France, it is impoſſible 
diſtinctly to point out, though it 
cannot be indifferent. 

In regard to her own real hap- 
pineſs, there is no doubt but ſuch 
a change muſt tend greatly to aug- 
ment it; but with regard to her 
external ſtrength, and to the figure 
ſhe may make in the political ſy .- 
tem, which is all that we here con- 
fider, it ig extremely difficult to 
determine, Whether the change 
will be-to. her, advantage or detri- 
ment, Without liberty. Great 
Britain would, dwindle into a con- 
temptible ſtate; poſſeſſed of free- 
dom France might, poſlibly, be- 
came leſs formidable. ne ed 

As to Spain, that court, to all 
appearance, ſtill remains, and is 
likely. to remain, entirely ſubject 
to.the influence of French councils. 
The perſonal character and diſ- 

oſitions of one, who ſtands high 
in that ſtate, may poſſibly cauſe 
ſome irregularity in her proceed- 
ings; but, in the main, we may 
be fel fared, that, ap long 
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as France finds it her intereß 
to continue punctual in her ob. 
ſervance of the peace, Spain will 
ſcarcely take any ſtep, by which it 
may be violated. Thus, much ad- 
vantage may be derived from 2 
conjunction, which in every othe: 
particular we may have ſo much 
ſolid reaſon to lament. | 

That France will, on her pan, 
ſeriouſly endeavour to fulfil her 
engagements, we are ſatisfied; no: 
only from the conſiderations al. 
ready mentioned, but from another 
proof thereof very ſtrong and un- 
equivocal ; the payment of ;{ 
large a ſum for the ſubſiſtence 
of her priſoners. The diſburſe- 
ment of money from one rival 
ſtate to. another does not look very 
like a preliminary ſtep to a war 
between them. 

But at the ſame time it i; 
extremely difficult to determine, 
to which nation à continuance 
of the peace will prove the moſt 
ad vantageous; as this depend. 
upon the natural powers of each 
nation, and thoſe permanent re. 
ſources, . which will enable it to 
get the better of the accidental 
waſte of ſtrength, which it ſulter- 
ed in the war. 


the miniſters In each nation to pro- 
fit of theſe reſources, and to turn i 
the opportunities of peace to the Wi 
moſt profitable account. To cai- il 
culate the force of one of theſe 
principles, and to gueſs at the ex. 
ertion of the other, requires more 
knowledge of men and facts, then 
can be acquired in our ſituation. 
It may not be an eaſy, taſk i 
any. : 
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Flefticn of a king of Poland. Parties there. Conduct of the neighbouring 
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Poniatowſti recommended by Ruſſia and Pruſſia. 
1 the fereign troops. Proteſt againſt the diet of elefion. Branitzky di- 


Oppoſition 


neſted of his command. He and Radzivil defeated and driven out © 


-/ 
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eletted, 


IE laſt year concluded 
with the preparations for 
the election of a king of Poland, in 
which ſo many powers were inter- 
eſted, and which was, almoſt, the 


ſingle point, that threatened any 


remarkable diſturbance to the pub- 
For though the 
election to the empire of Germany 
Was then alſo depending, and that 
it was, in itſelf, a point of much 
greater importance, it was ſo ef- 


_cctually provided for, that no 


diſturbance was apprehended on 
that account. But, behdes the 
foreign intereſts concerned in the 
election of a king of Poland, ſo 
many ſtrong domeſtic factions ſub- 
liſted, with ſo many opportunities 
to act, that dangerous convulſions 
might well be feared both within 
and without that kingdom. 

The great political diviſion was 
(as hath been obſerved in our work 
of laſt year) upon the preference 
of a native, (whom they uſually 
alla V,) ora foreigner. The 
reaſons, upon which theſe parties 
grounded their ſeveral opinions, 
have been already ſtated. Auſtria, 
Vance, and Spain, as connected 
an the houſe of Saxony, were 


Ambaſaders of France and Auſiria retreat. Peniatowſte 


of the latter party; the former 
was embraced by Muſcovy, Pruſſia, 
and Turky ; two of theſe powers 
having previouſly fixed upon a per- 
ſon, whoſe pretenſions they de- 
termined to ae An army of 
Ruſſians entered into Poland, and 
approached Warſaw, The Pruſ- 
ſcans appeared on one frontier, 
and a body of Turks aſſembled on 
che other. | | 
The candidate, who had united 
theſe great potentates in his favour, 
was Count Poniatowſki, of the 
illuſtrious family of that name, 
powerful by its dependencies and 
alliances. He was à man, by his 
perſonal qualificationzg, by his 
ſtriking virtues, and his vatious 
acquirements by ſtudy and travel, 
fitted to fill and dignify any ſtation. 
If the conſtitution of Poland would 
ever ſyffer it to emerge, it could 
not have. Letter chances for be- 
coming conſiderable under any 
prince. He'was ſolemnly recom- 
mended, as well as effectually ſup- 
ported, by the above mentioned 
powers. a ee 
However, the friendſhip of the 
great powers, which this noble- 
man had acquired by his virtues, 
raiſed 
1 


2 


12] 
raiſed him many enemies, and no 


{mall oppoſition, within the king- 
dom. The great houſe of Radzi- 


vil, and count Branitzki, who was 


extremely powerful by his office 
of crown general, declared againſt 
him, and acted with great violence 
in this oppoſition. The one op- 
poſed him with all the force of a 
family, which could raiſe an ar- 
my of its dependents; the other 
with the army of the republic, 
not, perhaps, more conſiderable, 
but of which his office had given 
him the entire command. As theſe 
forces were far from beigg con- 
temptible, ſo their pretences were 
far from unpopular. They did 
not oppoſe the election of a native; 
but = contended that this elec- 
tion ought to be free; and they 
could not bear, that, under the 
name of preſerving the liberty of 
Poland, a foreign army ſhould 
openly, and almoſt avowedly, diſ- 
poſe of its crown. This was their 


complaint; but it was not new, 
and never could produce any ef- 


fect. That conſtitution, which 
they fo ardently aſſerted, neceſſi- 
tated this very dependence on 
foreign powers, of which they ſo 
loudly complained. | 

On the other hand, count Po- 
niatowſki, beſides his foreign con- 


nections, had a very large party 


within the kingdom. He was 
nearly related to the family of 
Czartorinſki, perhaps at this time 
the moſt powerful in Poland. The 
chief of that houſe might, himſelf, 
have formed a conſiderable party 
to raiſe him to the crown ; but he 

ave way to the pretenſions of his 

anſman, and ſupported him with 


all his intereſt. 


The archbiſhop of Gneſna, pri- 


were grounde 
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mate of Poland, has, during ti, 
interregnum, the right of con. 
voking the diets, and acis % 
that troubled interval with al mo 
all the authority of a king. The 
Poles have, not unwiſely, veſt 8 
this authority rather in an eccle 
aſtical perſon, than in any of thei: 
great nobility, as his views on (4: Ml 


crown muſt be taken away by hi $ 4 


ſacerdotal character, and as t:: 
ſame character is leſs liable 9 
lead him to any violent and tu. 
multuary proceeding. This pre. 
late, whoſe influence on the clcc. 
tion muſt neceſſarily be very grea 
was entirely devoted to Ponia 
towſki. With theſe internal inter 
eſts, ſupported by ſo ſtrong a fc. 
reign — Poniatowſki offered 
himſelf as a candidate, Aue. 22d 
His kinſmanCzartorinſki Fan 4 
was choſen marſhal or 
ſpeaker of the diet, and even 
thing proceeded very proſperouly 
in his favour. 

The other party, however, hat 
not been idle either during the 
election of the nuncios or repre 
ſentatives, who, in the name «© 
the body of the nobility, were to 
chuſe a king, nor at the bilo wh 
firſt aſſembling of the #; | 
ſtates. In the former caſe 

eat tumults were raiſed, but they 
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did not ſubſiſt long. In the latter 


twenty- two ſenators entered a pro- 
teſt againſt the proceedings of the 
diet, the principal reaſons of which 
Fi on the preſence 
and interference of the foreig! 
troops. Forty-five nuncios fign- 


ed an act of adheſion to this pro- 
teſt. 

Count Branitzki, who was at the 
head of thoſe proteſters, retired 
from the diet. But that afſemd!) 
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us pro- 


as at the 
retired 
ſlembly, 


1 


Hon after its opening, revenged 
itſelf. 


An order was made for di- 
velling him of the poſt of crown 
general. Branitzki denied their 
wer; drew together into one 
body a great part of that army, of 
which they had attempted to de- 
prive him, but which fall faith- 
fully adhered to him; augmented 
it by levies; and prepared to 
maintain himſelf by force; poſſeſ- 
ſed, as it ſhould ſeem, by a ſpirit 
of deſpair and fury, having no 
power in the leaſt adequate to the 
height of his attempt. Prince 
Radzivil, on his part, was alſo up 
in arms, and with the ſame ob- 
ſtinacy, and no greater ſtrength, 
ſtruggled againſt the election. 

The ambaſſadors of France, 
Spain, and the Empire, finding 


W their political intrigues of no more 


force towards obſtruRiing the elec- 
tion, than the hoſtile attempts of 
prince Radzivil and count Bra- 
nitzki were likely to be, 
retired ſrom the diet and 
left Poland, declaring 
that they had not been ſent to 
2 party, but to the whole re- 
public. +; Anl. 15.19 
An action, at length, happened 
between prince Radzivil 


June 7th, 
1764. 


| July zd. and the Ruſſian troaps, 


wherein the Poles, havin 
fought a long time, with the ir —. 
regular bravery, were, as uſual; 
defeated by the Ruſſians. 

The ipirit of Poland appeared 
ſtrongly in all the circumſtances of 
tus action. The Princeſs Radzi- 
Vb but newly married, and a 
iter of that prince, both of them 
young and beautiful, fought on 
horſeback with ſabres, and encou- 


aged the ſoldiery both by their 
words and their example. 
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Branitzki was alſo defeated by a 
body of Ruflians ; and theſe two 
lords, the only very conſiderable 
perſons who oppoſed the Ruflian 
nomination, were obliged to fly 
out of their country, and to take 
ſhelter in the Turkth dominions, 
where they particularly value 
themſelves on protecting the un- 
fortunate; and theſe noble fugi- 
tives found refuge where Charles 
XII. had found it. 

In the mean time the Poles pro- 
ceeded with great tranquillity in 
ordering their own affairs, correct- 
ing whatever they judged amiſs in 
the preceding reign, and bringin 
back their government to its pri- 
mitive inſtitution and firſt prin- 
ciples. This is their uſual method 
during an interregnum ; and, in 
confequence of their enquiries, 
they not only make ſeveral new 
laws, but fettle their acta con- 
Senta, which is a ſolemn compact, 
by which, in ſubſtance, the king 
engages himſelf, upon oath, to 
maintain the republic on the foot- 
ing upon which it was delivered 
into bis hands; and to take no 


ſteps, by which the freedom of 


the country may ba endangered, 
and the elective nature o the 
crown changed to an hereditary 
ſucceſſion. There are other pro- 
viſions of detail, but chis is che 
ſpirit of that compact... 
The diet and ithe kingdom be- 
ing freed, in the manner we 
have ſeen, from all thoſe, who 
were the declared oppoters of 
Pomiatowikig the election was ſoon 
concluded in favour of that prince, 
with an unanimity unknown in the 
annals of Poland. Hisown great 
qualities, his popuilatity in his 
country, his powerful n 
e 


14] 
the favour of the prince primate, 
and the countenance of the great 
. of the north, {ſmoothed 
is way to the throne, which he 
aſcended with the moſt auſpicious 
rances, and to the general 


ſatisfaction, on the 7th of Sep- 
tember, by the name and titles of 
Staniſlaus Auguſtus, king of Po- 
land, and Grand Duke of Lithua- 
nia. | 

Soon after his election, he re- 
ceived letters of congratulation 
from all the courts by whom 
his cauſe had been eſpouſed. The 


moſt remarkable is that from the 


king of Pruſſia, written with his 
majeſty's own hand. From the 
matter and the occaſion, as well as 
the character of the writer, it is 
extremely worthy of. being in- 
ſerted at length. Nothing can 
be more glorious than a com- 
munication of ſuch ſentiments in 
the intercourſe between ſove- 
reigns. 

« Your majeſty muſt reflect that 
© as you enjoy a crown by election, 
« and not by deſcent, the world 
«« will be more obſervant of your 
« majeſty*s actions than of anyother 
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% potentatein Europe; and it i; | 
« the mere effect of conſanguinity, 


** more4s to be wiſhed) from him, 
«© than what men are endowed with 
«© in common; but from a man ex. 
e alted, by the voice of his equals, 
% from aſubje to a king, from x 
«© man voluntarily elected to reign 
* over thoſe by whom he was cho. 
e ſen, every thing is expected that 
can poſhbly deſerve and adorn a 
crown. Gratitude to his peo. 
« ple is the firſt great duty of ſuch 
«© a monarch, for to them alone, 
(under providence) he is indebted 
that he is one. A king, who is ſo 
* by birth, if he acts derogatory to 
„hu ſtation, is a ſatite only on 
ce himſelf ; but an elected one, who 
** behaves inconſiſtent with his dig- 
© nity, reflects diſhonour alſo on 
* his ſubjects. Your majeſty, | am 
* ſure, will pardon this warmth. It 
<< 15 the effuſion of the ſincereſt re- 
e oard, The amiable part of the 
& picture 1s not ſo much a leſſon of 
What you ought to be, as a pio- 
e phecy of what your majeity will 
© 8.” | 


CHAP. IV. 


Diſturbance in Ruſſia. ' Prince Ivan. 


Scheme of Mirowitz, 


guard is ſet upon him. 


He is viſited by the Emprc/i. A 
Is put on guard in the 


caſtle of Schlufſelburgh. Seizes the governor. Attacks the prince's guards. 


Prince Ivan murdzred. Mirowitz, ſurrenders. 


WII ILS T the empgeſs of 
Ruſſia was employed abroad 
in diſpoſing of crowns, at home her 
throne ſeemed to be tottering un- 
der her; and that vaſt power, 
which extended to the remoteſt 
arts of Aſia, which awed all 
8 and abſolutely governed ſo 


L executed. 


many of its neighbours, was not ſe- 


cure of its own duration for a mo- 
ment. Every breath of a conſpi- 
racy ſeemed to ſhake it ; and ſuch 
was the critical ſtate of that em- 
pire, that the deſigns of the obſcu- 
reſt perſon in it were not without 
danger, 
n 


Cx 
„but reaſonable, The latter being 4 
| BZ 
no more is looked for (tho* much 


ad it i, in the courſe of this ſummer, an 
r being ent of this nature happened in 
unity, aſia, which is deſerving of a 
much WWace in hiſtory from the extraor- 
m him, ary circumſtances which attend- 
ed with lit; though ſo extremely myſte- 
nan ex. us and unaccountable in many 
equals, calars, that we deſpair of at- 
from a rding any clear ſatis faction to 
o reign e reader concerning them. They 
az cho. in be related according to the 
ed that aterials we poſſeſs. 

dorn a When her preſent imperial ma- 
is peo- eas came to the throne of Ruſha 
of ſuch po extraordinary a manner, it 
alone, as very neceſlary that ſhe ſhould 
debted ke every Rep to ſecure her ſafety, 
ho is ſo nd carefully reconnoitre every 


tory to 


nly on 
e, who 
us dig- 
alſo on 
y, 1 am 
mtn. It 
reſt re- 
t of the 


ſſon f 


a P.O- 
ity will 


fs, # 
in the 
guards. 


not ſe- 
a mo- 
onſpi- 
1d ſuch 
at em- 
obſcu- 
ithout 


In 


venue by which ſhe might poſ- 
Ibly be attacked. In this ſearch 
n opening appeared, through 
hich a way might be eaſily made 
o new revolutions, 

The reader, who is at all con- 
erſant in the Ruſhan hiſtory, 
1] reactly recolleR, that Ivan, or 
cha, fon of Anthony Prince of 
Jruntwie Wolfenbuttle, and the 
rinceſ Anne of Mecklenburgh, 
ucceeded to the empire of Ruſſia 
n the death of the empreſs Anne 
Iwanowna in 1739. This prince, 
prociazmed and depoſed in, his 
cradle, tov young to be ſenſible 
of the great revolution of which 
he was the object, remained in 
gonfinement and obſcurity from 
that period. Moſt people were 
even ignorant whether he was 
alive or lead. But the late empreſs, 
With a magnanimity not common 
in her ſituation or her country, 
wut ſhe removed him from the 
eyes and attention of the people, 
ermitted to live a perſon who had 
worn her crown. 

This perſon, however, was of 
doo Much importance to be entire- 
ly negtected by the preſent em- 
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preſs. The very firſt object, which 
occurred to her amidſt the cares of 
her new and yet unſettled govern- 
ment, was to examine mto the 
ſtate and qualifications of this royal 
priſoner, whoſe ſingular fate the 
deplored, and whole misfortunes 
ſhe was reſolved as far as poſſible 
to alleviate ; in this particular far 
exceeding the generoſity of her 
predeceſſor, who thought enough 
had been done in permitting 
him to live. She even conde- 
ſcended perionally to viſit this 
unfortunate prince, in order to 
form a judgment of his under- 
ſtanding and talents. 'To her great 
ſurpriſe ſhe found him to the laſt 
degree deficient in both. She ob- 
ſerved in him a total privation of 
ſenſe and reaſon, with a deſect 
in his utterance, that, even had 
he any thing rational to utter, 
would have rendered him entirely 
unintelligible, 

Ihe empreſs, the charadteriſtic 
of whole nat 1s benevolence 
and compaſhon, who had lamented 
with. fo many tears a bad Huſband, 
whom ſhe was obliged e depoſe, 
was now to the laſt degree affe ct- 
ed by the marks of incaparicy 
and weakneſs which appeared in a 
competitor to her crown, Con- 
ſoling herſelf, however, as well 
as ſhe was able, ſhe gave directi- 
ons that he ſhould be treated with 
great care and tenderneſs, though 
his coudition rendered him inca- 
pable of perceiving, and much 
more of acknowledging thoſe ftrik- 
ing marks of her humanity. Ex- 
tending her tenderneſs yet further, 
that in his unfortunate circum- 
ſtances he ſhould not be moleſted 
the ordered a guard to be placed 
over his perſon, under the com- 
mand of two truſty officers, and 
with ſtrict injunctions, that none 


ſhould 


1A 
5s 
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ſhould approach him. Under 
this guard he remained in the 
caſtle or fortreſs of Schluſſelburgh, 
not far from Peterſburgh, 

All perſons; however, were not 
ſo thoroughly convinced of the 
Incapacity of this prince, He 
was now arrived at the age of 
twenty-four years, and he might 
evidently be made an inſtrument, 
or at leaſt a pretence, for exciting 
dangerous commotions, His plau- 
fible title to the crown, of which 
he had been formerly in poſſeſſion, 
his long ſufferings withoutany other 
guilt = that poſſeſſion and that 
title, his youth, and even the ob- 
ſcurity which attended his life, (and 
which, therefore, gave latitude for 
conjecture and invention) formed 
very proper materials for working 
on the minds of the populace. 

Actuated by ſuch notions, a per- 
ſon of no conſideration but from 
the boldneſs of his attempts, one 
Mirowitz, a ſecond lieutenant in 
the regiment of Smolenſko, formed 
a deſign of ſetting this prince at 
liberty, and of putting him at the 
head of a party. In purſuance of 
this deſign he tampered with ſome 
of the ſoldiers of the garriſon of 
Schluſſelburgh, whom he gained 
over to his project. He then deſired to 
be put on guard, though out of his 
turn; probably becauſe his regular 
turn d1d not coincide with the time 
in which his aſſociates were to be 
on guard, 

This extraordinary ſtep ſeems not 
to have excited any ſuſpicions in 
a governor, who was intruſted 
with ſo very important and critical 
a charge. Mirowitz obtained his 

| requeſt ; and every thin 
. bene prepared for he 
1704. attempt, at two in the 


morning he ſuddenly called up 
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the main guard, formed it into if 
line, and ordered the. ſoldier; u 
load with ball, Berenikoff, governo 
of the fortreſs, alarmed with ti; 
noiſe caufed by theſe motions, rl 
out ofhis apartment to enquire inuſ 
the reaſon of this diſturbance. H 
was anſwered by a blow with ti: 
butt end of a muſket on his hea, Wi 
which laid him on the ground 
Mirowitz, having wounded ard 
ſecured the governor, loſt no tin 
to improve his advantage. H 
advanced furiouſly at the head fl 
his troop, and attacked the hand. 
ful of ſoldiers who guarded prince Wl 
Ivan. He was received with (pi. 
rit by the guard, who quick 
repulſed him. Theſe conſpir Wl 
tors, at the ſame time the mol i 
deſperate and the moſt timid 0 
mankind, were obliged to retire, 
though they had not a ſingle ma Wi 
killed; or even wounded in wt 
flighteſt manner. 4 
Thus diſheartened without an 
loſs, they did not, however, WM 
deſiſt from their enterprize. Bu Wi 
not daring to charge again wil Wl 
muſquetry, Mirowitz ordered: 
piece of cannon to be | brougli 
from the ramparts, and they pr 
pared to batter the place. 
The commanders of the guard 
which was ſet on the prince, 01 
ſeeing this formidable $4 organs: 
thought it expedient to take cou. 
ſel together. And firſt, they heli 
impoſſible to reſiſt ſuch a ſuper! 
force, as that which they had late!) 
beaten off, Then they took inte 
conſideration the dreadful conte 
quences, which muſt inevitaÞ! 
enſue to the public peace and de 
ſafety of the empire, if their pi 
ſoner ſhould be enlarged ; anc, 
laſtly, they ſet before their ef 
the puniſument, that would Þ 


in flic 


znklicted on them by the laws, in 


Sn aſe their charge ſhould be taken 


pldie N : n 
por, om them, though againſt their 
rich ..in, and after all poſſible reſiſt- 


ance. : 
On this conſultation they came 


o the dreadful reſolution of aſſaſ- 


43 
tions, rat 3 
quire naß 


7 . 
oro "i eating the unfortunate prince, 
his hex per whoſe life they were to 

SY atch, unterrified with the ng 78, 
ground, hich manifeſtly waited this hor- 


rid act, directly hanging over them 
from a deſperate force, which, 


nded and 
t no tin 


ge. He 


co vive any colour to their pro- 
Ron "= | en) — muſt have concluded 
Ten adble. 
"P11 SO Thoſe, who pretend to be par- 
with Ip ticular in the detail of this deck 
— Quick nation, relate, that prince 
conſpin. an was in his bed and aſleep, 
the nen the captain of the guard 
timid 0 ntered his chamber. The firſt 
to ret blow was but light, and ſerved on- 
181 7 y to rouze him from his ſleep. 

n l 


ttacked in this ſudden manner, 
and wholly unprepared for defence, 
he, notwithſtanding, made a vigo- 
ous ſtrugple for his life, and even 


however, i: 


ze. Bu rokke the ſword of the aſſaſſin; 
ain waäng bot, another coming in to the aſ- 
rdered 1 ſiſtance of the former, they ſoon 
brougl: overpowered him, and laid this 
hey pre unfortunate prince dead at their 
e. feet, 
e guard When they had perpetrated 
rince, 01 this fact, they took the dead body, 
cms: and expoſed 1t, reeking with blood, 
e coin. and pierced with ten ſtabs, to 
y held the eyes of the conſpirators, with 
ſuperid! theſe words ; There is your em- 
ad lately * percr, let him now head you.” 
ok into This fight, which might natu- 
il conte. rally be expected to augment the 
evitably fury, at the ſame time that it 
and de compleated the deſpair, of the aſ- 
heir pn. failants, produced quite a contra- 
| ; and, WY effect. Mirowitz, who had the 
eit eye" ſpirit to contrive and execute fo 
ould de Vor. VII. 


inflicted 
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daring a project, ſeemed to loſe all 
ſenſe and courage in a moment. 
He did not urge | Wi to revenge 
either himſelf, or the prince whoſe 
death he brought on, whilſt he 
ſought his liberty, and whoſe body 
lay before him mangled in that 
manner, which has in many 1n- 
ſtances ſerved to inflame, but 
never before to quiet the minds of 
the mutinous and diſcontented. 


Neither did he or his aſſociates en- 


deavour to fave themſelves by 
flight, but all of them, with the 
utmoſt calmneſs, ſurrendered them- 
ſelves captives tothe governor, who 
was at this very time their priſoner. . 
It cannot be expected, that the 
authors of this narrative ſhould be 
able to remove all the difficulties, 
which, whatever ſyſtem may be 
followed to ſolve them, naturally 
muſt ariſe in the mind of the rea- 
ders of this melancholy and aſto- 
niſhing tranſaction. | 
The empreſs, who was extremely 
aſſected at the news of fo tragical 
an event, omirted no means to 
clear herſelf from all ſuſpicion of 
having the leaſt ſhare in it. It is 
true, that ſhe profited in this in- 
ſtance by the defeated machina- 
tions of her enemies. But there is 
no reaſon from any part of her 
conduct to conclude, that the Ruſ- 
fian court could have connived at, 
much leſs have encouraged, an at- 
tempt of that nature. The trial 
of the conſpirators was remitted 
to the ſenate; they condemned 
Mirowitz to death, and he was 
8 "executed in pur- I 
uance of his ſentence, 6 % 
The inferior actors in this * ”o 
deſign did not ſuffer death, but 
were ſubjected to other puniſh- 
ments perhaps not leſs ſevere, 
The officers, who put the prince 
to 


(C] 


18] 
to death, were, in conſidera- 
tion of their good intentions to 
the quiet of the ſtate, amply re- 
warded for their fidelity. A ma- 
nifeſto appeared by authority, 


C HA p. v. 


Parliament meets, State of parties. Wilkess affair. Meſſage to ile 

North Briton cenſured and burnt by 
the hands of the common hangman. Queſtion of privilege ; delates 
Wilkes retires to France. 


houſe. Both houſes addreſs. 
thereupon. 


Huring taken notice of the in- 
ternal ſtate of the other great 
powers of Europe, it is now time to 
ſay ſomething of our own country. 
The three factions, which we de- 
ſcribed in the cloſe of our hiſtory 
of laſt year, ſtill continued; though 
in their viſible operations they 
ſeemed reduced to two only ; thoſe 
- who ſupported the adminiſtration, 
as it was then ſettled, and thoſe 
who oppoſed it. * 
During the ſummer, the light 
troops of party, the pamphleteers 
and news writers, kept ſkirmiſh- 
ing with great alacrity, inverſe and 


in proſe. The libellous | 19 which 


animated thoſe productions, was 
raiſed to the higheſt pitch of auda- 
city and inſolence. 
longer depended upon ,the tenor 
of a man's life and actions; it 
was intirely determined by the 
party he had taken. Neither in- 
nocence nor dignity were a protec- 
tion. 

The peace, to which ſo trifling 
an oppoſition had been made in 
parliament, either in debate or 
diviſion, was the principal topic. 
It was agitated with great heat by 
all; but by one writer with ſuch 
remarkable indecency and bold- 
neſs, that the ſecretaries of ſtate 
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giving an account of the whole pro. 
cedure. It was filled with expreſ. 
ſions of humanity and piety, which 
ſort of language ſeems to be the of. 
fice ſtile of the court of Peterſburgh, 


He is expelled. 
thought themſelves obliged, after 


a long forbearance, in vindication 
of injuries offered to the throne Wi 
itſelf, to take up the author. The 
proceſs for this purpoſe was a looſe 
office form, which had been con- 
ſtantly practiſed from the revolu- 
tion, and never in any inſtance 
cenſured during that period. But 
the preſent times were more criti. 
cal. As a cry had been raiſed, 
chat the adminiſtration was con- 
ducted upon arbitrary principles, a 
ſevere ſcrutiny was made into all 
the actions of the miniſtry, with a 
view of purſuing them to extremi- 
ty, if they were found to devaate 
from the exact principles of the 
moſt rigid law. 

The warrant uſed, on this occa- 
ſion, was general; to take _—_ au- 
thors, printers, and publiſhersofa 
ſeditious and treaſonable paper cal- 
led the North Briton, Ne 45, to. 
gether with their papers, without 
(otherwiſe ti a by the deſignation 
of the crime) ſpecially naming ot 
deſcribing the criminals. This 
looſe method of pro- April zock. 
ceſs was ftill more P . 
looſ-ly executed, and 7 . 
upon a much greater number of 
As and of a quality much 
ower, than was any way 1252 


ole pro. 
expreſ. 
„ Which 
> the of. 
r(burgh, 


ite for the purpoſes of preven- 
ion or puniſhment. But this pro- 
edure had been uſual ; and, the 
eatment of ſach perſons being al- 
ays mild and indulgent, and their 
langer from proſecution great, hap- 
y toeſcape, they never thought of 
evenge, and, therefore, had not 
itherto very critically ſcrutinized 
he legality of the proceſs, by which 
ey were apprehended. 
The proceeding too againſt 
ee perſon principally concerned, 
Mr. Wilkes,) was attended with 
pme circumſtances of rigour, 
hich were not called for by 
he occaſion ; cle impriſon- 
ent was directed, and the u/e 
F pen, ink and paper forbid- 
en. But the uſual unexamined 
purſe of the ſecretaries office, 
nd the zeal and indignation of 
e noble perſons, who filled it, 
painſt ſo great an offence, may 
ell excuſe that irregularity in 
ke proceeding, When people 
gan to cool, the fault ap- 
ared, almoſt to all, to be no- 
ig worſe than an irregularity ;' 
dat time it was very differently 
WPnfidered, Even the committal 
d the tower, which was choſen 


to tht 
urn. by 
debates 


d, after 
dication W 
* throne 
r. The 
s a look 
een con- 
revolu- 
inſtance 
d. But 
re criti. 
raiſed, 
as con- 
ciples, 2 
into all 
„with 2 
extremi- 
deviate 
of the 


2 00th rom reſpe& to the perſon of a 
the au- dember of parliament, was em- 
derseft ployed to excite terror, and to 


per cal. ell the popular alarm. 

„to- ay Mr. Wilkes, on bringin 
without ch. his Habeas cor pus, Was releal. 
ignation 
ming ot 


durt of common pleas. The judges 
This 


that court were unanimouſly of 


: pinion, that privilege of parlia- 
ril zoth. nent extended to 1 cat, ſor 
1763. Mich he was committed. 


mber of 
7 muck 
/ requi- 
, fits 


Beyond all meaſure was the po- 


ular party elated by this ſucceſs, 
obs attended the priſoner with 


raiſes and acclamations where- 
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The perſons who were taken up 


thoughts or converſation of the 


ed, without bail, by the - 


- berty and that privilege, and the 


[19 
ever he went. With very mode- 
rate ſufferings he was conſidered 
as the martyr of liberty; and his 
diſcharge, on account of privilege, 
was ſuppoſed a point gained to 
the freedom of every individual, 
This popular heat was kept, a- 
live with great art and induſtry- 


by the warrants, which we have 
juſt mentioned, upon various com- 
plaints, ſought redreſs at law, and 
obtained (ſuch was the temper, * 
which, by being diffaſed amongſt 
the people, was thought to have 
influenced the juries) damages 
greatly beyond their real ſufferings, 
and, poſſibly, beyond their moſt 
ſauguine expectations. 

Theſe actions were proſecuted 
in ſuch a manner, that the public 
attention to them was kept con- 
tinually alive. It ſeemed, as if 
freedom had every day a new 
conflict to undergo, and obtained 
every day a new victory. Admi- 
niſtration, on the other hand, op- 
poſed them by all the advantages, 
which the law allows to thoſe who 
act on the defenſive ; and ſome- 
times by the interpoſal of privi- 
lege kept this matter fill longer 
in agitation ; inſomuch, that, un- 
til the meeting of parlia- Nov 
ment, ſcarcely any thing 1th. 
elſe could enter into the . 


people. On this point, therefore, 
it was expected the great trial of 
ſtrength and ſkill in the enſuing 
ſeſſion would be made. 

Neither party ſeemed willing to 
decline this combat. One prepar- 
ed with a complaint of the abuſe” 
of the liberty of the preſs, and of 
the privilege of parliament ; the 
other of the violation of that li- 
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ten 


blow aimed at the freedom of eve- 
ry ſubject by the proceſs of the 
ſecretary's office. 

In this conteſt adminiſtration 
had the advantage of the firſt blow. 
In the ſpeech from the throne it 
was contrived, that mention ſhould 
be made of the peace, in order to 
draw from parliament a reiterat- 
ed approbation to that meaſure ; 
and to ſignalize the triumph of 
the miniſtry upon that very point, 
on which the oppoſition had been 


moſt ſucceſsful during the adjourn- 


ment of the two houfes. There 
was no doubt of their ſucceſs. 
The parliament could not refuſe 
to juſtify its own act; and this 
would, not indeed neceſſarily, 
but, naturally enough lead them 
to the cenſure of thoſe writings, 


which had involved men of all- 


rties, and the whole legiſlature, 
in one accuſation. 

It was in the ſame ſpirit they 
reſolved on a ſtroke againſt that 
privilege, on which their proſe- 
cution had been eluded during 
the ſummer, in order to de- 
feat the adverſary in all his 
ſtrongholds. Poſſibly, ſome friends 
of the miniſtry might alſo think 
by this means to caſt a fort of 
oblique reflection on the reſpe- 
table perſon, whoſe judgement 
on this point had given their 


enemies ſo great an advantage 


over them. ' 

As their ſucceſs in theſe matters 
muſt give the miniſtry the molt ſig- 
nal advantage, and impreſs the 
public with - the higheſt ideas of 
their power and ftability, ſo the at- 
tempt was bold, and not unat- 
with difficulties. To per- 
ſuade parliament to cenſure a 
piece actually under legal exami- 


nation; to proceed againſt their 
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member, who was under a crini. 
nal proſecution z or to limit tha 
privilege of parliament, Which 6 
lately was confirmed, not by ther 
own votes, but by the (iri& rule 
of a court of juſtice, was an a. 
tempt of ſome ſpirit. 

On the- other hand, the party 
in oppoſition, beſides the benet: 
which they derived from theſe ci. 
cumſtances, whilſt they aQed oi 
the defenſive, had ſeveral advan. 
tages from them, if they choſe u 
proceed offenſively, They hai 
beſides one capital charge of ill: 
gality, which they might, wit 
= plauſibility, make upon the 
ecretaries warrants. | 

But however violently theſe : 
fairs were agitated before the meet 
ing of parliament, when they cam: 
to be examined in the houſe, th: 
fervour of the party ſeemed great 
ly to decline. The ſpeech tronjil 
the throne ſpoke as ſtrongly ul 
poſlible of the attempts which ha 
been made to divide the people 
Both houſes made as full a retun 
as could be wiſhed upon this » WW 
ticle, as well as upon the peact 
which they connected with 1.8 
But, before theſe addreſſes could 
be formed, a complaint N. 
was laid before the com- 5th 
mons, according to the 
uſuzi courſe, where any en, 
minal proceſs has been iſſue 
againſt a member, in a meſagil 
from goverument, informing them 
of the ſuppoſed offence of M. 
Wilkes, and of the proceed- 
ing againſt him. The merry 4 
able paper was then laid beior 
the 4 

A very long and warm res 
enſued. But the ſpirit, whie 
ſeemed to animate the argument 
had not a proportionable i 
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a crim. on the opinion of the members; into the from they deſired. Hav- 
imit tha te diviſion againſt the 1 ing ſucceeded in the addreſs and 
Which Y inconſiderable; though the reſo- the reſolution, they proceeded wich- 


t by ther lation was couched in very ftrong out delay to their next meaſure, 


ri6t rule terms, and could not fail of lying which was much more difficult, as 
is an a beavy upon all the oppoſition, well as important, the privilege. 
Which might be raiſed to the ſub- On this, indeed, as on a much 
he party equent proſecution of the perſon better ground, oppoſition made a 
e bene f the offender. It even affected the vigorous ſtand in both houſes, * 
theſe cir. ard of privilege, which was For the queſtion being put, N 
acted o propoſed to be taken from the of- rat privilege of parlia- wh 
a advan fence itſelf. ment does not extend to the 234. 


y choſe u The reſolution was, „ that the caſe of writing and publiſbin 
They hat = paper intituled, the ſeditious libels, nor ought to be 2 
e of ille E 4 « North Briton, Ne 45, /oxved to obſtruct the ordinary cour/e 
cht, wit zan « is a falſe, ſcandalous, of the laws, in the ſpeedy and 
upon the and ſeditious libel, containing efe&tual proſecution of /o heinous ana 
« expreſſions of the moſt unexam- dangerous an offence, they ſaid, 


n 


theſe if. © pled infolence and contumely that the propo::tion itſelf was 
the meet towards his majeſty, the groſſeſt made without any ſufficient rea, 
they came * aſperſions upon both houſes of fon, and that the doctrine, by 


houſe, e parliament, and the moſt auda- which it was ſupported, ' was new, 
ned great: £195 defiance of the authority dangerous and unwarrantable, viz. 
eech fron of the whole legiſlature, and * that the perſonal privilege of 


rongly ve moſt manifeſtly tending to ali- * both houſes of parliament has ne- 
which ha T enate the affections of the peo- ver held, and ought not to hold 
he people ple from his majeſty, to with- „in the cauſe of any criminal proſe. 
11 a retun draw them from their obedience ** cution whatſoever ;” by which 
on this do the laws of the realm, and to all the records of parliament, all 
the peac (WR <xcite them to traiterous in- hiſtory, alt 'the authorities of the 

with i AF furreftions,” | raveſt and ſobereſt judges are in- 


Mes coull Then they reſolved, by a majo- tirely reſcinded ; and the funda- 

e pity .equally clear, that the paper mental principles of the conſtitu- 
Now, P . : P 

"_ ould be burnt by the hands of the tion, with regard to the indepen- 


the 15 ommon hangman ; and, on a con- dence of pariiament, torn up and 
any ci. rence, the lords having agreed buried under its moſt eſtabliſned 
een iſſue o the reſolution on the libel, con- rights, 
a meſſag urred in the ſentence upon it. That the very queſtion itſelf, 
ming then Nov. They afterwards joined from the letter and ſpirit of it, con- 
e of Mech. in an addreſs, expreſſing tradiQts this aſſertion ; for, whilſt it 
| proceed their indignation for the only narrows privilege in criminal 
exception mumely, with which his majeſty matters, it eſtabliſhes the prin- 
aid beſom s treated in that libel, and for the ciple. | 
"rage, which had been offered to They maintained ftrenuouſly, 
arm debate very branch of the legiſlature. that, by the reaſon of the thing, 


it, which miniſtration continued to by many authorities in law, by 
argument. a e this matter whilſt it was the late determination of the 
e influence am, and capable of being beat court of common pleas, and by 
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two plain reſolutions of the houſe 
of peers (ſo far as the queſtion con- 
cerned their particular privilege) 
that the privilege of parliament 
does extend to all caſes whatſo- 
ever, except treaſon, felony, and 
thoſe offences, in which /ureties 
of the peace may be demanded. 
1f privilege will not hold through- 
out in the caſe of a libel, it is 
becauſe it is ſuch an offence, 
But were ever ſureties of the peace 
demanded in caſe of a libel ? Li- 
bels are breaches of the peace on- 
ty by inference, and hy conſtruc- 
tion, and not actually and in their 
own nature. They are not in- 
cluded in any definition given of a 
breach of the peace in any writer 
of approved authority; nor is 
the caſe of a libel by any ſuch writ- 
ers enumerated amongſt the breach- 
es of peace. On the contrary, it is 
always deſcribed as an act ending 
ro excite, provoke, or produce breaches 
of the peace, and not as that 
offenceitſelf;and though a ſecretary 
of ſtate may be pleaſed to add the 
enflaming epithets of treaſonable, 
traiterous, or ſeditious, to a par- 
ticular paper, yet no words are 
Rrong enough to alter the nature 
of things. 
They expatiated further on the 
method of relaxing the rule of 
rr caſe by caſe, as of the 
ne inconvenience, by ren- 
ering the rule itſelf precarious 
and uncertain ; in conſequence of 
whach the judges will neither 
now how to decide with certain- 
ty, nor the ſubje& to proceed 
with ſafety, in this perilous buſi. 
nels. b 
Laſtly, they anſwered to the ſup- 
peſed inconvenience, that would at- 
tend this preſervation of privilege 
in the caſe now before them, by ſay- 
ing, thatit would equally hold in all 
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other conſtructive breaches of the 
peace, and that this argument, 
therefore, proves too much. Butthe Wl 
beſt anſwer, (becauſc it removes a 
pretence of grievance,) is this; 
that the two houſes, upon com- 
plaint made, have the power (which 
they will exert in favour of juſtice) 
to deliver up the offender to proſe. 
cution, For it is a diſhonourable 
and an undeſerved imputation up- 
on them, to ſuppoſe, even in ar. 
gument, that they would nourih 
an impious criminal in their bo- 
ſoms, againſt the call of offende{ 
juſtice, and the demand of ther 
country. 

Such were ſome of the argu- 
ments, which, with great vehe- 
mence, and no ſmall appearance oi 
reafon, were urged againſt the ie. 


ſolution, It was ſupported by BS ty 
expatiating on the dangerous n. nc 
ture of the offence of a libel, fol- na 
lowed not only with conſequences to 


injurious to the peace of indivi- 
duals, but pregnant in many 
caſes with danger to the ſafety, 
and, perhaps, to the being of th: Wall 
commonwealth ; that, therefore, i 


a libel which, in ſome caſes, ** be 
poſſibly be conſidered as an ſu 
of no great magnitude, might allo, ſt; 
according to its object, be a crime 
of a much higher order, not only thi 
than many of thoſe ſlight offences, ec 
for which ſureties of the peace ar 1 
demanded, but greater than ſeve- * 
ral ſpecies of felony, (all of which 6 
are allowed to be out of prix. 4 
lege) and bordering on treaſon cc, 
iclell. | : thi 
The diſtinction, ſaid they, of WW mi 
actual and conſtructive breachs off 
of the peace is trifling and ſophi he 
tical, The queſtion is concen by 


ing the nature and weight of the 
oftence, and not of the nam 
by which it called, That " 
; ; would, 


' 
, 


of the 


gumemt, 


But the 


ves au 


is this : 
n com- 


r (which ; 
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o prole. 
nourable 
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their bo. } 
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je argu- 
at vehe- 
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equences 
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g of the Wl 
herefore, i 
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ight allo, 
e à Crime 
not only 
offences, 
peace are 
han ſeve- 
of which 
of privi 
1 treaſon 


they, of 
breaches 
d ſophil- 
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he name 
That it 
would, 
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would, in ſuch a caſe, be ridicu- 
lous to allow a ſeditious libeller 
advantages, which are denied to 
an ordinary breaker of the peace; 
when ſedition is a crime of ſo 
much greater guilt and importance 
than a menacing geſture, or even 
an actual aifault. That the privi- 
lege of parliament isa privilege of a 
civil nature, inſtituted to preſerve 
the member from being diſtracted in 
his attention to the buſineſs of the 
nation by litigations concerning his 
private property, but by no means 
to prove a protection for crimes. 

If, ſaid they, this diſtinction 
of breaches of the peace were to 
hold, members of parliament 
might not only Iibe] public and 
private perſons with impunity, 
but might, with the ſame impuni- 
ty, commit many other miſdemea- 
nours and offences of the groſſeſt 
nature, and the moſt deſtructive 
to morality and order ; becauſe 
they, as well as libels, are 
breaches of the peace, but by 
conſtruction, and in their conſe- 
quence, If privilege were of this 
nature, the freedom of the mem- 
hers would be the ſlavery of the 
ſubject, and the danger of the 
ſtate. 

Upon what had been aſſerted on 
the other fide, that no incove- 
** mence could ariſe by the preſer- 
vation of this privilege, becauſe 
on application to that houſe of 
* parhament of which the delin- 
quent was a member, he would 
certainly be given up to juſtice,” 
they obſerved, that this remedy 
might come too late; for, as the 
offender could not be arreſted and 
held to bail, he might eaſily eſcape 
by the length of ti 

length of time neceſſary to be 
taken in that mode of proceſs, and 


[23 
by the public nature of the com- 
laint. 

Beſides, this argument, if at all 
admitted, will prove too much; the 
ſame reaſoning might hold as well 
in treaſon, felony, and actual 
breaches of the peace. No doubt, 
either houſe of parliament would, 


on complaint, deliver up their 


members charged with ſuch of- 
fences; yet it 1s allowed, that the 
privilege neither does nor ought 
to cover them. And no one cri- 
minal matter ſeems more within the 
reaſon of privilege than another. 

It is the argument in favour of 
criminal privilege that proves too 
much. The aſſertion, that this ar- 
gument againſt it does fo too, is not 
grounded; for a good deal is in- 
tended to be proved. Thoſe, who 
are for declaring the law of privi- 
lege not to extend to the caſe of 
libels, do' not mean to ſuppoſe 
all theſe other heinous offences of 
the ſame nature, upon which their 
declaration is filent, to be, therefore, 
within privilege. They deny it to 
exiſt in the caſe before them; that is 
all their preſent buſineſs; but they 
do neither thereby affirm, or imply 
it, in any other. 

Privilege of parliament being 


defined, ſolely by the diſcretion of 


either houſe for itſelf, is a matter 
of the moſt delicate nature; it is, 
therefore, to be uſed with the ut- 
moſt moderation. If it ſhould be 
ſo exerciſed, as to appear incom- 
patible with the public peace or 
order, oreven, perhaps, with the 
ſaſety and quiet of individuals, the 


people might come to think that 


they lived under a conſtitution, 


injudiciouſly, and even abſurdly 


framed, in which the perſonal li- 


berty of the repreſcntatives of a' 
free 
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free people might become incon- 
ſiſtent with their own. That the 
houſe, inſtead of enlarging its im- 
munities beyond their original in- 
tention aud ſpirit, inſtead of 
claiming an invidious, and no very 
honourable privilege, ought to ſtand 
forward in giving a noble exam- 
ple of its moderation and its regard 
to juſtice, By agreeing to the 
reſolution, it would give this prac- 
tical leſſon, and, at the ſame time, 
this comfortable ſecurity to the 
people, that no ſituation was a ſanc- 
tuary for thoſe, who preſumed to 
violate the Jaw in any of its parts. 
On ſome ſuch reaſons, 
the commons, though not 
without a ſtrenuous op- 
poſition, agreed to the reſolution ; 
and in a conſerence this reſolution 
was communicated to the other 


24th. 


deen. red in it, The refiltance 
J*** in this houſe was Rill more 
conſiderable. A protett againſt it 


was ſigned by ſeventeen lords. 
The North Briton having been 
Dec declared a ſeditious libel by 
* the concurring votes of both 
huouſes, and as ſuch burnt by 
the common hangman, the commons 
proceeded in the complaint againſt 
Mr. W. as the author of it. This 
proſecution, which was begun and 
puſhed forward with great earneſt- 
neſs, was, however, ſome time 
reſpited by an accident, which, 
though unfortunateto Mr, Wilkes, 
was advantageous to the party; 
for it ſtill kept the popular ſpirit 
and hopes alive, which, probably, 
would have expired under an ear- 
ly and final deciſion of che houſe 


againſt him; the people without 


doors would have cooled, when 


they ſound him condemned by 
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houſe. They alſo concur- 


that body, of which he was 2 
member, and diſowned by that 
privilege to which he had fled for 
refuge, 

In the heat of thoſe diſputes, in 
conſ2quence of which ſome words 
aroſe, aduel wasfought between Mr, 
W. and a gentieman of conſidera. 
tion; one of thoſe many whom Mr, 
W. had, perhaps with little ma- 
lice but much wantonneſs, attacked 
in thoſe papers, which now drew 
on him, at once, a legal proſecu- 
tion, a parliamentary complaint, 
and a perſonal combat. 

In this duel, Mr. W. was 
wounded ; and the ſtate of his 
health being repreſented to the 
houſe, the hearing on the charge 
againſt him was adjourned from 
time to time. During theſe ad- 
journments, Mr. W. obſerving the 
deciſion of all the preliminary 
queſtions relative to his caſe, the 
vigour with which adminiſtration 
urged the proſecution, and the 
coldneſs with which every thing 
that was perſonal to him in theſe 
diſputes was treated almoſt by the 
whole party, he thought it ex- 
pedient to remove into Dec 
France, until a change _ 
in adminiſtration might FB 
produce diſpoſitions more «avour- 
able to him. = 

The laſt adjourn 

day of the complaint be- ) Og * 
ing arrived, the houſe, / 1 

certified that he had refuſed to 
admit ſurgeons ſent by their au- 
thority to examine into the ſtate 
of his wound, and his retreat in- 
to France rather indicating a diſ- 
truſt of his cauſe, than any thing 
amiſs in his conſtitution, . proceed- 
ed regularly to hear evidence in 


ſupport of the charge againſt him. 
" * They 


key conſidered the letter and 
e apology be ſent for his non- 
ppearance, together with the teſ- 
mony of the French furgeons, 
hich accompanied 00 9 
Wu 2 acory. If his wound had been 
he condition in which he re- 


> Was 2 
by that 
fled for 


utes, in 
e words 


een Mr. dition : 
nſidera- reſented it, a journey to Paris 
om Mr as a ſtrange meaſure; and the 
tle ma- bnſequences aroſe from his own 
attacked luntary act. 


The evidence appearing ſatis- 


w drew 
Rory as to the author, and the 


proſecu- 


nplaint, aſe having previouſly paſſed 
agment on the piece, the queſ- 
W. was on of expelling Mr. Wilkes was 
of his wrried without difficulty; the 
to the Ivifion in his favour being incon- 
charge lerable. 
ed from In this manner the = aban- 
cle ad- pned the moſt zealous, the moſt 
ing the ſolute, and one of the moſt uſe- 
iminary bl of their champions. They 
aſe, the ought it neceſſary to purchaſe 
iſtration e credit of moderation even by 


nd: thi 1s facrifice. They were wil- 
y thing g to ſhew, that their oppo- 
in the 10n was grounded upon. prin- 
by the ple, not upon diſcontent ; and 
* . lat the adminiſtration, who ac- 
uicd them ſo freely of a factious 
Dec, rocedure, could not, when the 
24th, il came, ſhew a greater deſire 
e d preſerve the dignity of the 
one from every ſpecies of af- 
ront, They hoped their con- 
n. 19th. utt in that reſpect would ap- 
764. pear even more dutiful than that 
uſed to f the miniſtfy itſelf; ſince the 
1 miniſtry, in the proſecution of an 
he fate front to the throne, avenged their 
reat in- n 122 injuries; whilſt the 
> i ppofition, in reſpect to injured 
/ thing welty, abandoned their beſt and 
Shieh o noit ſanguine friends. 
ence in 
| him. 
They 
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To fill the meaſure of the de- 
gradation of this late idol of the 
populace, a book, which he had 
privately printed and diſperſed 


amongſt his friends, was pre- 
ſented by one of the ſec- 4 

retaries of ſtate to the __ 
houſe of lords. This n. 


book, full of indecent and pro- 
fane ribaldry, reflected on the 
character of a right reverend mem- 
ber of that houſe, whoſe vaſt ex- 
tent of erudition and genius adds 
dignity and luſtre to his high ſta- 


tion. The peers proceeded againſt 


the author for a breach of privi- 
lege, while he was indicted in the 
courts below for blaſphemy. And 
now expelled by one houſe; un- 
der the cenſure of the other ; un- 
der a double proſecution for 
libel and for blabhemy ; he be- 
gan to be abandoned by many 
of his warmeſt friends. Even 
the populace, though they did 
not düreliſ faction, could not 
digeſt prophaneneſs; they could 
forgive party malice, but were 
ſhocked at offences againſt decency 
and ſober morals. Mr. W. was 
ſoon run to an outlawry N 

for not appearing to the * 


indictments againſt him; 
and the ſuits, which he had car- 
ried on againſt the ſecretaries of 
ſtate, of courſe fell to the ground. 
This compleated the ruin of 
that un fortunate gentleman, wo 
engaged for ſome time ſo great a 
part of the public attention, and 
whoſe wit, ſpirit, and good hu- 
mour, if not carried to ſuch un- 
warrantable exceſſes, merited, and 
would, probably, have met with a 


very different fortune. 


CHAP, 


26} 


CHAP. VI. 


Nueſtion of general ewarrants. Debates thereupon. Adminiſtration hut 
puſoed. Queſtion adjourned. State of the national ſupplies, Schul 
and means criticiſed, 


— 


ITHERTO the triumph of 
adminiſtration was compleat. 
Sentence had been paſſed on the 
cauſe, and on the perſon of a prin- 
cipal adverſary. They had even 
deprived all perſons for the future 
of that privilege, which had been 
lately ought the ſtronghold of 
writers for the oppoſition. But 
their turn was now come to be at- 
tacked themſelves upon a point, 
on which they were ſomewhat 
ſdre, and not extremely ſtrong. 
On moſt of the preceding 
ſions, there was, at the bottom, 
but little difference between any of 
the parties; an offence, which com- 
prehended, at once, an attack up- 
on the peace; an indignity to the 
crown; and a cenſure of the par- 
liament; was, in a manner, a com- 
mon cauſe. But, on the queſtion 
of the warrants uſed in the pro- 
ſecution of this offence ſo un- 
animouſly condemned, the caſe 
was very different. The oppoſi- 
tion had here no meaſures to keep. 
They had gone too far in repre- 
ſenting theſe warrants as highly 
dangerous to liberty, to be able to 
recede with the leaſt degree of de- 
cency. They had raiſed an alarm, 
and it was neceſſary that they 
ſhould have the merit of quieting 
it by the application of ſome re- 
medy adequate to the violence of 
the diſeaſe; or the advantage of 


keeping it up by the eclat of the 
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ObJervations on that cnn; 


attempts they ſhould make, aſi 
the zeal for liberty they ſhoullliM 
manifeſt on the occaſion. Neither 
of theſe methods could fail of u 
ſwering their purpoſes, 
There was alſo a favourable oi 
portunity for thoſe parties, whiai 
ſecretly divided the body thai 
had hitherto ſupported gover- 
ment, to play their game. The 
royal majeſty was in no wiſe con-. 
cerned in this queſtion ; no mes. 
ſure purſued by any party wal 
cenſured; no general plan 0 
government was affected; the l 
only was to be declared, and tie 
minds of the ſubje& made eh 
upon a practice, the ſtrict legality 
of which had not been defendel 
by the warmeſt advocates for the 
adminiſtration. Nothing even d 
a perſonal cenſure was intended, 
Theſe appearances were plauſible, 
and many ſober perſons were ſe. 
riouſly alarmed, to obſerve a prac- 
tice prevalent in a great office cor 
trary to what they conſidered © 
the cleareſt principles of law, and 
inconſiſtent with the manner 0 
governing in a free country. The 
long and filent continuance of thi 
practice, inſtead of excuſing, on! 
added to the danger of it. a 
Whatever the motives, that in. 
fluenced the conduct and opinions 
of men on this point, might be, 
there was no doubt that, without 


aiming at the perſons, a _ 
a 


/ 


ble ſtroke was aimed at the mi- 
terial character and conſideration 
of thoſe in high ſtations. Many of 
hoſe, therefore, who reliſhed nei- 
der the adminiſtration, as it was 
hen formed, nor the oppoſition, 
vere of opinion, that the one 
night be humbled, and yet the 
cher not materially exalted, by 
heir appearing for a reſolution 
ondemning the general warrants. 

Accordingly a reſolution was 
rropoſed to the following effect. 
„ That a general war- 
eb. 4 rant for apprehending 
A. „ and ſeizing the authors, 
« printers, and publiſhers of a ſe- 
« ditious libel, together with their 


ation hut 
6. | 
2 


nake, ad 
ey ſhoullif 

Neither 
ail of a. 


arable op. 
ies, which 


ody tac papers, is not warranted by law.“ 
| govem ri propoſition drew on a very 
e. The ong and very warm debate, 
wiſe con "hoſe, who oppoſed it, did not 
no 0 round their oppoſition on an af- 
party wa firmance of the legality of the war- 
plan 0 ants, (for, in general, they either 
3 the E ted their illegality, or put that 
„and the matter out of the queſtion) but on 
nade eaſy he impropriety of the method pro- 
& legality poſed for ſettling the law of war- 
defended rants, They argued that the houſe 
es for the of commons, by itſelf, cannot de- 
g even care law legiſlatively, becauſe it 
intended, is only a part and not the whole of 
plauſible, the legiſlature ; nor judicially, be- 
were ſe- cauſe it is neither the whole nor a 
ve a pri part of any court of judicature. 
office con- That no abuſe of warrants was, 
— 1 in itlelf, ſo dangerous an illega- 
law, an ; lity, as an attempt to deſtroy the 
nanner . bounds, which the wiſdom of the 
ry. Tit conſtitution has aſſigned to the diſ- 
ice of thi tint powers which compoſe it; 
ſing, of tnat this method could be pro- 
. ; ductire of nothing but confuſion 
that in. and injuſtice; of confuſion, as 
| opin” dle inferior acting magiſtrate could 
. never have a certain rule for his 
* ar 3 nor a certain judicature, 
able 
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by which it was to be tried ; for, 
whilſt he looked for the rule af 
legality only in acts of parliament, 
and in the common law, and en- 
deavoured thence to form a rule 
for his conduR, there. might, for 
aught he knew, be another in the 
Journals of the houſe of commons. 
An action of his, for which he 
might ſtand clear before his ordi- 
nary judges, may be condemned 
by that body. He might alſo 
conceive doubts of the authority, 
in this particular, though he could 
entertain none, of the power of the 
houſe. Thus diſtracted between 
a dread of their powers, and the 
neceſſity of executing his own as 
a magiſtrate, a general timidity 
and unſteadineſs muſt enſue in the 
adminiſtration of juſtice, which 
would produce the moſt fatal ef- 
fects upon the peace and good or- 
der of ſociety. 

Nor would it introduce a leſs 
dangerous confuſion in the ſu- 
preme courts of law, from the ſame 
cauſes, The conſtitution has 
taught them to believe, that the ju- 
dicial power reſts in them ; and that, 
in the exerciſe of it, they are to be 
guided only by the whole legiſla- 
ture. But when they find, that 
the houſe of commons takes upon 
itſelf to participate, if not to ſu- 
perſede, their power, and ta alter 
their rule, with what degree 'of 
calmneſs of mind, and true judi- 
cial reſolution can they execute 
their high and important office ? - 
In vain are they made indepen- 
dent of the crown, if they are 
to be brought into a ſtate of 
dependence on the houſe , of 
commons. It is indifferent how ' 
they are influenced, if they are 
to take the direction of their judg- 
ments from any thing, but the 
known 
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it all pn. rader might poſſibly ſome- Affairs have been ſo managed, 
rematun hat temper that arbitrary autho- that the queſtion of the warrants 
determi. it, but to the loweſt, and ſome- is not directly before the judges, 
he cours mes the moſt profligate of man- and conſequently this point is not 


which i WM: ind, the inferior officers of juſtice, in the way of being decided; 
nore troy. or theſe officers were left entirely How then does the houſe, by 
1 this ney o judge, by the latitude of the paſſing this reſolution, uſurp the 
he coum Weſcription, whom they ſhould fix Jjuridiction of the courts, or pre- 
tation of pon as the offender. determine a cauſe judicially de- 


mination, WW The illegality of the warrants pending before them? It is not, nor 

ough forcing (as they ſaid) eſtabliſhed, ever will be before them. 

oſe. Bu ne method propoſed for prevent- With regard to the abjection, 

r be vl the future uſe of it was na- that this refolution would tye up 

portance, aral, conſtitutional, and within the hands of the magiſtrate, on 
(as ity heir own power. 'They did not dangerous occaſions, where ſuch 


that they retend that the houſe of com- warrants might be abſolutely ne- 


1 gener ons was the whole legiſlature, ceſſary, they gave it this anſwer ; 
let it be or any part- of the judicature that the reſolution confined itſelf 
t all art ff this kingdom; but they aſſert- ſolely to the caſe of libels, with- 
and con. d it to be their undoubted right, out ſtirring captiouſly ſo delicate 
rliament. right eſtabliſhed by clear and a queſtion of government. An 
is nei. requent precedents, to cenſure uſe of general warrants will be 
ther. ; their reſolution any illegal juſtified by its neceſſity in fo cri- 
the priu - rractice, which they obſerved to tical an exigence. But is the caſe 


the reſo- de prevalent; and this not to be of a libel ſuch a caſe of neceſſity? 


method. ited as law in courts of juſtice, The offence of a libel is not like 
ocates for but to ſerve as a threat and a that of a conſpiracy againſt the 
| the reſo- Fn onition to thoſe courts, and to ſtate. There you apprehend to 
ted it, in. ul perſons public and private, of prevent as well as to puniſh. But, 
e evident hat they are to expect, when they when the libel is publiſhed, the 
a general preſume to quit the limits of the offence is carried as far as it can 


rrant the law, and to make any excurſions in- be carried; and you may wait with- 


dragged to the regions of arbitrary power. out any public inconvenience, un- 
our of the Nothing can be leſs ſatisfactory, til proper information enables you 
; his pa- laid they, than our hopes from to proceed againſt the offender by 
ind ma- the decifion of the courts, upon the known regular proceſs of Jaw. 
n0wledge whoſe ſlow and uncertain progreſs To bring in a bill for regulatin 
people, the liberty of Engliſhmen is de- warrants, would, indeed, be liab e 
deſtroy- lired to attend. Can we look to thoſe conſequences, which are 
They with a paſſive acquieſtence on this ſo improperly charged on the re- 


kind of legal ſtruggle about our ſolution; the reſolution xeeps a 


we fee the 3 of parlia- which a law would make, per- 


ve prac- ment oppoſed to the remedy of haps, an indiſcreet declaration; 


-etionary the ſubje&, and to prevent a deter- for if the propoſed ſtatute ſhould 

the ſub- mination upon a point of Engliſh wholly condemn ſuch warrants, 

s only, liberty? it would take away the uſe of 

zard by | them 
C - 


* 


moſt important concerns, whilſt prudent ſilence - upon points, on 
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them in any exigence; if it ad- 
mitted exceptions, it would put 
all to ſea again; as it is impoſible 
ularly to define, and clearly to 
— caſes of neceſſity. 
No general opinion is given by 
the compilers of this work on theſe 
arguments. So much, however, 
is certain, that nothing but the 
moſt ſerious attempt on the liber- 
ty of the ſubject, remediable by 
no other means, could make any 
perſon wiſh to ſee the houſe of 
commons very forward in volun- 
declarations of law. And this 
much may be ſaid in juſtice to the 
ſpirit of the preſent age, that no bo- 
dy of men, in any ſtate, has given, 
at any time, a ſtronger proof of its 
moderation, and its regard to ſtrict 
conſtitutional principles, than the 
Houſe of commons did in this one 
ſeſſion, upon two queſtions relat- 
ing to its own juriſdiction ; that of 
pnvilege, and this of general war- 
rants, 

The party for adminiſtration hav- 
ing carried an amendment to the 
— conſiſted in ſtating 
the conſtant and uncenſured prac- 
tice of office, an amendment calcu- 
lated to exculpare the officers of 
ſtate, (even if the reſolution ſhould 
paſs,) the queſtion ſo amended 
was put on a motion to adjourn 
to that day four months, that is, 
Feb civilly to diſmiſs it. The 

th adjournment was carried ; 
17. which decided, for that 
time at leaft, a point of ſuch pro- 
digious expectation. 

The minority, however, on this 
point was ſo very conſiderable, 
that adminiſtration may rather 
be ſaid to have eſcaped than con- 
quered. It ſeemed to ſhake their 
whole fabric to the very founda- 
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tions. But the progreſs of ,M 
ſeſſion ſhewed that their formil. 
able numbers were only muſteni 
On al 
others there was no great diff. 
culty. 

Even upon the moſt momentoy 
part of all there was no eppoiition, 
The miniſtry had laid 1 ſcheme 
of ſupplies in ſuch a manner 
as to cut off one of the princip! 
ſources of popularclamour. Agree. 
ably to the principles which thy 
had laid down in the former ſeflion, 
in which they declared for the mol 
ſparing uſe of taxation, and from the 


which they had ventured to pro- 
poſe in that ſeſſion, in the preſent 
they openedno loan, they accepted 
no lottery; though it is wel 
known, that in ſome reſpects theſe 
loans and lotteries afford no un- 
pleaſing opportunities to a mini. 
ſter of obliging his friends, and 
ſtrengthening his connections. 

A debt contracted on account 
of the war, ſtill remained to be 
ſatisfied. This they propoſed to dil 
charge to the amountof 2.000, 000], 
They found alſo 1.800, oool. ex 
chequer bills at ſuch a diſcount, 
as to weigh down with them the 
whole building of the public 
credit. 

As the bank contract was t 
be renewed, the treaſury availed 
itſelf very prudently of fo favour- 
able a conjuncture, and ſtipu- 
lated that this body ſhould take 4 
million of theſe bills for two years 
at an intereſt reduced by one 
fourth, and, at the ſame time, 


ſhould pay a fine on their te- mn 
newal of one hundred thouſand 
pounds. This they ſtated, and! 


belicve it was ſo, as the mol tal 
bene - 
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neficial contract ever made with 
corporation, whoſe vaſt money 
de is carried on upon the credit 
the government. 
For the reſt of the exchequer 
Is, they ſtruck new ones. They 
ought to the ſervice of the na- 
n 70, oool. the produce of the 
nch prizes taken before the 
claration of war, and which the 
generouſly beſtowed upon 
> public, They alſo brought 
account, what they ſtated had 
n ſo long unaccounted for to 
detriment of the ſervice and 
> reproach of adminiſtration, 
> ſaving on the non - effective 
; and this ſaving amounted 
ſo great a ſum as 140, oool. 
With theſe reſources, with the 
jd tax now grown into a ſettled 
rmanent revenue of four 
llings in the pound, with the 
WW: upon malt, with two millions 
uch they took from the finking 
d, being the overplus of that 
d, joined to ſome other ſav- 
bs, they paid off the foremen- 
ned debt, and provided for the 
ice of the enſuing year, in all 
eſtabliſhments and contingen- 
s, the whole amounting to 


They juſtified their employment 
the overplus of the fiaking 
nd by the exigency of the time, 
former precedents, but prin- 
pally on the credit of having 
pmented it by near 400,000). 
the ſingle article of tea, an im- 
tnce quantity of which had 
en brought to pay duty by the 
le meaſures taken for the pre- 
non of ſmuggling, and the 
ict and vigilant collection of 
The reader who is 
poſed to ſee a more exact and 


led fate of this miniſterial 


account, will find it under the 
uſual head in our Regiſter, 

This ſtate of ſupply, and of 
ways and means, was introduc. 
ed to the houſe, 2 afterwards 
to the public, with no 
ſmall 9 — and oſten- r 6 oth, 
tation. In the houſe it 7 
underwent no examination, But 
the party, who had been ſo ſilent on 
this weighty ſubject within doors, 
made full amends for their filence 
there by their criticiſms without. 
Whatever the debaters wanted, 
was made up by the writers, 
who examined this miniſterial 
account with great acuteneſs and 
ſeverity. 

They charged it with being 
frivolous in ſome inſtances, in 
others fallacious, and unſatis fac- 
tory in all. Firſt, they dented that 
the debt, which the miniſtry boaſt- 
ed to have diſcharged, was, for 
the much greater part of it, at all 
paid, but only poſtponed to gain 
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the triumph of a day to the pre- 


ſent, and to lie as an heavy bur- 
then, perhaps, upon ſome future 
adminiſtration. 

Secondly, they diſputed the 
merit which was claimed from 
having raiſed the ſupplies, with- 
out any additional taxes, If a 
miniſter, {aid they, would acquire 
the merit of paying off the debt, 
it muſt be done either by improv- 
ing the revenue, or by leflening 
the intereſt of the debt. The 
work of the preſent miniſtry has 
been,: to raiſe the rate of intereſt, 
and to impair the ſinking fund, 
inſtead of raiſing the ſinking fund 
and lowering intereſt. The mi- 
niſtry here have only poſtponed the 
neceſſary proviſions. They have 
left ten millions of out-ſtanding 
debts, which, until it is funded, 

wall 
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will infallibly depreſs all the 
other ſtocks; we ſee that it does 
ſo, as they are at this moment 15 
per cent. below par, and this we 
call a tax upon all ſtock-hold- 
ers. Aſk the monied intereſt, 
whether the . preſent miniſtry 
has laid any tax, and they will 
tell you that their property is 
worſe by twenty millions, than it 
would be if miniſters would do 
their duty; and if this is not 
a tax, let the miniſter give his 
- definition of taxing. 

Then go to the landed intereſt, 
and enquire what merit the mi- 
niſtry are to claim with them. 
Their merit is this; that they will 
not exert themſelves' to provide 
for the neceſſtties of the ſtate by 
a plan of diſtributing the bur- 
then, and therefore have thrown 
the whole upon the - ſhoulders of 
the landed men, rather than ſtir 
themſelves to effectuate any plan, 
by which the landed gentlemen 
might have to pay no more than 
their reſpective proportions, ac- 
cording to their way of living ; 
they have transferred the whole 
upon the land, which from hence- 
forward can have no chance of 
Paying leſs than four ſhillings in 
the pound. | 
There was no part upon which 
they fell more ſeverely, than on 
the uſe which had becn made of 
the ſinking fund, and the credit 


which the miniſtry had aſſumed by 


. the revenue in the ar- 
ticle of tea. On this particular, 


we apprehend, they had the great- 
eſt ſucceſs; for they ſhewed very 
clearly, that the increaſe of the 
cuſtoms could not be owing, as 
the miniſterial pamphlets had aſ- 
ſerted, to the increaſed duty upon 


that commodity, but had, for the 


REGISTER 
greater part of it, arifen upon ot 
articles on which it was impoſſh 
for them to aſſume any. particuly rvice 
merit. - ; | cat tc 
It was alſo aſſerted, that a ublic 
the ſeveral appropriations of Mills ; : 
ſinking fund were ſatisfied, H fe tive 
might be found a great deficienn A ſum ; 
even towards ſupplying the twilliidecrabl 
millions which were charged i ember 
for the ways and means of thi ed at. 
year, which would be as an he Whet 
burthen on the proviſions of Hime, to 
next. Beſides, they calculated er the 
probable future produce of Hebt, is 


hich 
nd po 


fund; and from this calculata p be de 
they affirmed the impoſſibility ofi uted, v 
being made for any long time ul nined, i 
ſervient to the plan which is che o 
purſued ; and that the un fund ſtimatec 
debt could in no reaſonable j und, ti 
riod be diſcharged by it. To lWFrounds 
nothing of its application toil erning 
original purpoſes, which now ſee propr 
to be wholly forgotten. on of 
Theſe charges on the minif With 
made with art and boldneſs, u dntinu; 
ſupported with an appearance & de gouf 
no mean ſkill in the finances, pv du: þ 
duced a great effect on the mu en n. 
of the people, eſpecially as ruin, 
facts were not anſwered with e iniſtrat 
thing which beſpoke either auth | d carry 
rity or information; nor were Preſent ci 
conſequences drawn from them tance. 
all obviated. On the 
But it muſt be obſerved, ti ays and 
even in this charge, ſeveral poit conſid 
and thoſe important ones, up ough pe 
which the miniſtry had valued ee much 
ſelf, were not called into cont uſterial ; 


verſy. The application of 
French prize money by the fa 
of the crown, at a time vie 
there were, perhaps, other 
plauſible and preſſing enoug} # 
divert it another way; the bene 


cial contract with the bank, 0 
wi Vor. \ 
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1ich above one hundred thou- 
ad pounds was brought to the 
rvice of the year, the relief, at 
east temporary, procured to the 
Nablic for a million of exchequer 


ius; and the ſaving on the non- 


ſective men, amounting to ſo great 
ſum ; thoſe were matters of con- 
-lerable merit; and we do not re- 
ember that they were even cavil- 
cd at. 

Whether it were better, at that 
ime, to have new taxes provided 
or the intereſt of the unfunded 
gebt, is a queſtion not at all eaſy 
o be decided; it had been diſ- 
uted, without being at all deter- 
nined, in the preceding year. As 
de other capital objection, the 
mated ſurplus of the ſinking 
und, time can only ſhew the 
rounds of the predictions con- 
erning its failure, on which the 

propriety of ſo large an applica- 
on of it was alledged. 

With regard to the charge of 
dntinuing the land tax at 4 s. in 
ie ound, it is altogether frivo- 
bu: Heavy as that burthen un- 
eſt.mably is, nothing is more 
rain, than that no plan of ad- 
iſtration did or could propoſe 

d carry on public buſineſs, in our 
reſent circumſtances, without that 
ſiſtance.. 

On the whole, the ſcheme of 
ays and means ſeems to have had 

conſiderable ſhare of merit, 

ough perhaps ſet off with a little 
oo much parade, and ſome mi- 
uſterial artifice in their ſituation, 


perhaps, not wholly inexcuſable. 
Once more we wiſh to remind the 
reader, that we do not mean to 
enter at large into this difficult 
queſtion, It would oppreſs our 
narrative, We touch the heads 
juſt as far as may tend to ſh&w, on 
what general grounds our ſeveral 
parties have contended, | 

In this manner the ſeſſion paſſed 
over; and the miniſtry, to whoſe 
duration ſo ſhort a date had been 


aſſigned, not only weathered the 


ſtorms of the ſeſſion, but ſeemed 
to gather new ſtrength to contend 
with future tempeſts. They ga- 
thered, at leaſt, no ſmall degree 
of boldnefs from their ſucceſs; for, 
immediately after they had been 
ſomewhat hardly preſſed in the 
queſtion of the general warrants, ſe- 
veral othcers, ſome of them of high 
rank and diſtinguiſhed merit in the 
army, were diſmiſſed from the ſer- 
vice. This ſtep, (which was gene- 
rally conſtrued to be a puniſhment 
of theſe officers for their votes,) if 
it may be ſuppoſed to intimidate 
the unſteady friends of the admini- 
ſtration, gave great reaſon of cla- 
mour to their enemies; if it ſhewed 
the power of the miniſtry in one 
ſeſſion, it may he a means of ſhakin 

it in another. The practice of dilmit- 


ſing military men for parliamenta- 
ry conduct having always appear- 
ed, if not unjuſtiſiable, at leaſt ex- 
tremely indiſcreet. Nothing could 
be better calculated to raiſe an 
alarm for the freedom of parlia- 
ment. 
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CHAT. V. 


Afairs in Indeftan. Situation of Mir Taffier. His territories invaded 
a ſon of the MoguPs, and the Marattas. 


He is depoſed ; 
. deſigns of Mir Caſſim. 
HE affairs of India have 
been omitted for ſome time 
in our Regiſter, on account of the 
imperfections, obſcurity and con- 
tradictions in the relations of them, 
which had been made public. 
Though they are not, in all re- 
ſpects, thoroughly cleared, yet 
enough has appeared in the courſe 
of this year, to engage us to re- 
ſume them, and to treat of the 
events there as much at large, as 
is conſiſtent with our plan in con- 
ducting this hiſtory; in which we 
ſtudy to afford our readers as much 
information upon every ſubject of 
public concern, as can be given, 
without too great an exerciſe of 
their patience. In reality, the 
ſplendid and lucrative advantages 
we have acquired in India; the 
_ greatneſs of the enterpriſes, in 
Which (whether wiſely or not) we 
have engaged ourſelves ; the un- 
certainty of the final iſſue of thoſe 
attempts; the debates, almoſt e- 
qual, in zeal and fervour, to thoſe of 
national parties, which have ariſen 
upon them ; naturally render the 
affairs of our company there a moſt 
intereſting object, and a matter of 
general and eager curioſity. 

Since the year 1750, three capi- 
tal revolutions have been effected in 
Bengal by our management. The 
company, which from a ſociety of 

merchants has become arbiter of 


/ 
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and Mir Coffim jet up his place. 
His diſputes with the Engliſh. War undi 
taken againſt him, Mir Taffier proclaimed. 


, 
' 


ot him 
ſing n 
earts of 
eſüties C 
heſe me 
pon wh 
ere ill 
paid, 1 
lered on 
pf the tr 
not be 

e tro0] 
he revel 
br rajas 1 
ccuſton 
Thus 


Ill condition of his govern; 
Character al 


kingdoms, raiſes and depoſes { 
vereigns by its clerks and w 
houſe-keepers ; and the propri 
tors of India ſtock debate on i 
fate of princes and of nations, 
* of them with all the loft 


neſs, and all the power of ak F 3 
man ſenate. "ha ” 
The reader will remember ti very q 


depoſition of Surajah Dowla, ſubahl 
of Bengal, by the arms of La 
Clive in 1756, and the elevation 
Mir Jaffier Aly Cawn, who attai 
ed to that tottering dignity by N 
traying and murdering his makit 
He was ſcarcely inveſted with 
when he found himſelf ſurroumd 
with difficulties and dangers I 
kindred of the prince he 14d d 
poſed looked upon him wich 
evil eye, and filled his mind wl 
continual apprehenſions. He u 
no confidence in the great 1 
who ſurrounded him: he was, 
not without reaſon, jealous and fe 
ful even of the Engliſh power, wu 
had wrought ſo great a revoluti 
in his favour. His treaſury I 
been exhauſted and his belt re- 
nues mortgaged to ſatisfy the funh 
which he Pad ſtipulated as an F 
demrification and a reward | 
them. And the privileges, und 
he was obliged to grant them! 
trade, to the detriment. of his ci 
toms, took away the few relos 
ces he had left. His _— 


ſon o 

oreduc 
as, a pe 
which | 
ernme 
ion. 
gitate 
ith t 
ountr) 
ing th 
he fam 
the mo 
He ent 
tions w! 
It is ſa 
der to 

Engliſh 
which 

to infri 
privileg 
indulge 
pany 3 

ed the 
were th 
comple 
Who alt 
nved a 
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at him upon odious methods of 
aiſing money, which loſt him the 
earts of his ſubjects. Theſe ne- 
>fities continued notwithſtanding 
heſe methods; and his troops, 
pon whom every thing depended, 
ere ill diſciplined, becauſe not 
aid, This evil every day engen- 
bored on itſelf. Without the aid 
f the troops, the revenues could 
ot be collected, no more than 
e troops could be paid without 
he revenues. The principal lords 
r rajas rebelled, and refuſed their 
ccuſtomed tribute. ; 
Thus ſurrounded at home by 
n army of mutineers and a court 
ff conſpirators, he was threatened 
rom « 29 1 with invaſions from 
very quarter: from Shah Zada, 
ſon of the mogul's who attempted 
o reduce him; and from the Marat- 
23, a powerful and warlike nation, 
Which has occaſionally all the go- 
eraments of India under contribu- 
jon, In this fituation, his mind 
witated and anxious, and filled 
ith the bloody prone of his 
ountry, ſought relief by murder- 
ing the objects of his jealouſy, 
he family of his predeceſſor and 
the moſt factious of his courtiers. 
He entered into various negotia- 
tions with the Indian powers, and, 
It is ſaid, with the Dutch, in or- 
der to ſecure himſelf from the 
Engliſh. The poverty, into 
which he was fallen, obliged him 
to infringe ſeveral of the ruinous 
privileges, with which he had 
indulged the ſervants of the com- 
pany ; and thus he totally alienat- 
ed the affections of thoſe, who 
were the diſpoſers of his fate. To 
Compleat his misfortunes, his ſon, 
who alone of his children was ar- 


nved at maturity, and proved the 


[35 
ſupport of his tottering age and 
power, was killed by lighten- 
—_— | 

A prevailing party in the coun- 
ct] of Calcutta, obſerving the ſu- 
bah ſo extremely weakened, pro- 
voked at any oppoſition from one 
whom they conſidered as their 
creature, and, perhaps, hoping 
to advance their fortunes by new 


revolutions, formed a deſign of de. 


poſing Mir ſaffier from the throne, 
which he filled with ſomuch unea- 
ſineſs and incapacity. | 

The crimes, however, with 
which they charged him, were 
evidently not of their cognizance 
the injuries they pretended to have 
ſuffered, ſeemed light and trivial; 
and the exiſtence of the conſpira- 
cies againſt the intereſt of the En- 
gliſh was not very clearly eſtabliſh- 
ed. Nothing advantageous could 
be rationally hoped from ſuch a re- 
volution to the general intereſts of 
the company. No ſucceſſor could be 
more intirely ſubject to them, from 
his want of natural ſupport, dr 
perſonal capacity. This laſt con- 
ſideration was ſo ſtrong, that ſome, 
who afterwards cooperated in his 
depoſition, at firſt ſtrenuouſly op- 
poſed it; and ſome perſiſted in 
cenſuring, what ſeemed to them ſo 
bold and ſo unneceſſary a meaſure, 
to the very laſt. Thoſe, who had 
reſolved to take the management 
of affairs out of the hands of Mir 
Jaffier, inſiſted that his incapa- 
city was ſuch, that, whatever ad- 
vantages they might expect from 
it, unleſs he was aided and even 
controlled by ſome perſon of abi- 
lity, he muſt ſhortly be ruined: 
himſelf, and, poſſibly,, the intereſt 
of the company in Bengal might 
be ruined along with him. 


[D] 3 | On 
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On theſe principles a ſecret 
Sept. ieh teaty was concluded 
P £4, with Mir Coſſim Aly 
1790 Cawn, ſon-in-law of 
Mir Jaffier, not, indeed, to place 
him upon tie throne of his father, 
but to veſt in him all the power of 
it, leaving only his title to the ſu- 
bah. Mir Coſſim, in his turn, made 
no ſcruples, but readily ſtipulated 
every thing which could be aſked 
by thoſe, in whoſe power it was to 
give or withhold the whole object. 

In conſequence of this treaty, 
governor Vanſittart, and colonel 

. Caillaud (the ſame who has per- 
formed ſuch important ſervices in 
India) marched, under other pre- 
tences, to Murſhudabad the capital, 
where the ſubah reſided. They ſur- 
rounded his palace, before he had 
any notice of their intentions; they 
demanded that he ſhould diſmiſs 
his evil counfellors, and inſtantly 
veſt the government in his ſon-in- 
Jaw, threatening in caſe of refuſal 
to ſtorm his palace. 

This unfortunate prince, be- 
trayed by his family, and at- 
tacked by thoſe to whom he owed 
his elevation, ſeemed at firſt de- 

termined to make ſome defence; 

but on their repeated 
Oct. 2 threats, he ul the 

1700 gates to be opened. ex- 

claiming, it is ſaid, that he 

was betrayed ; that the Engliſh 
were guilty of perjury and breach 
of faith; that he perceived their 
deſigns againſt his government ; 
that he had friends enough to 
hazard at leaſt one battle in his 
defence; but although no oaths 
wereſacred enough to bind the En- 
gliſh, yet as he had ſworn to be their 

Richte friend, he would never 

ſwerve from his engagement, and 
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rather ſuffer death than draw hu poſib 
ſword againſt them. He ſeemed u 4 
be ſo fatisfied that avarice ga ee 
the motive to this attempt, dance 
he deſired to know, what ſun f A 
of money Mir Coflim was tg his 4 4 
give for the ſubahſhip, and Ede, 
would give half as much moe. 
to be continued in it. He hoped, bY * 
however, that, if they intended vl 2 
dethrone him, they would ng Nr 
leave him to the mercy of hi : 
ſon-in-law, from whom he fear. Fo 1 
ed the worſt, but rather wiſhe ye 
they would carry him from Mu- « 
ſhudabad, and give him a plac 8 
of ſafety in Calcutta. EY 

This requeſt, which they choſe ty E ba 
conſider as a formal abdication, wa 80 — 
inſtantly granted; and Mir Jaffe 4 f 
thinking juſtly, that there wand 45 
better ſecyrity in the mildneſ e Er 
the European manners, than i 3 
the ties of nature in India, ri 


ſided as a private man at Cal A, 
cutta ; enjoying, probably, mor plaine 
happaneſs in this retreat, than i io | 
all the grandeur, which he held ity, 1 
for about four years with ſo man ** a 
apprehenſions, and attempted t0 ns if 
ſecure, though in vain, by ſo mary kerred 
murders. both |] 
The ſucceſſor, of a charadernis t 
altogether different from that nis re 
his father-in-law, bold, ſubtls indepei 
enterpriſing, of an extenſive means 
commanding genius, felt his . his hon 
tuation in all its degrading cl His 
cumſtances, and at once concei ; 
ed the deſign of freeing bim. 1761 
ſelf from the chains of ſo di- f 
honourable a dependence. He factory 
knew he was not ſerved from nual an 
friendſhip, and, therefore, thought actions 
he owed no return of gratitude. wheney' 
But for a while it was neceſſary he terrupti 
ſhould diſfemble, and take BW wok ur 


med ty 
e was 


t, tha 
it ſun 
Was wh 


nd he 


more 


hoped, 


ded erben, and by the ſame aſſiſtance, 


Id not 
of his 
e fear. 
wiſhed 
| Mur. 
| place 


hoſe to 
on, wa 
r Jaſhe 
> Wasl 
Ineſs 0 


han ul 
lia, re 4 


t Cal 
„ mon 
than un 
je held 
o many 
pted 1 
o many 


narate 
that d 
ſubtle 
ive and 
his f. 
ng ci. 
oncei: 

him- 
A dil- 
> Ie 
d from 
thought 
atitude. 
Mary be 
ike all 


poſib' 


wer 
F his allies, whilſt it could be 
erviceable to him. By their aſſi- 


Nance he cleared his government 
of invaders, 


his frontiers. 
Zada, with whom he afterwards 


entered into a treaty, probab- 


and ſtrengthened 
He defeated Shah 


y much to his advantage, and 
[ery little, probably, to ours, 


e reduced the rajas, or inde- 


Peadent Indian Chiefs, who had 


ebelled during the feeble admi- 


niſtration of his predeceſſor; and, 


ompelling them to the pay ment 
of their uſual tribute, repaired 
his exhauſted finances, and there- 
by ſecured the diſcipline and fide- 
Jity of his troops. Having thus 
brought his province to peace 


ad obedience by the aſſiſtance of 


he Engliſh forces, but one thing 
emained to his perfect eſtabliſh- 
ment ; the ſecuring himſelf from 
hoſe very Engliſh. He com- 
plained, that he had been, even 
rom his elevation to his new dig- 
ity, treated with ſo much of every 
Kind of inſolence, that it ſeemed 
as if his power had been con- 


eerred upon him, merely to debaſe 


both his perſon and authority. 
This treatment confirmed him in 
his reſolution of aſſerting his 
independency, even as a neceſſary 
means of his repoſe as well as of 
his honour, 


His - firſt ſtep was to remove 


from Murſnudabad. The 

1761. vicinity of this city to Cal- 
cutta gave the Engliſh 

factory an opportunity of a conti- 
nual and vigilant inſpection of his 
actions; and an ' opportunity, 
whenever they thought fit, of in- 
terrupting him in his deſigns. He 
took up his reſidence at a place 
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w 1.0 poſſible advantage of the 
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called Mongheer, two hundred 
miles higher up the Ganges. This 
place he fortified as expeditiouſly 
and ſtrongly as he could, 

Here he began to form his army 
on a new model. He drew to- 
gether all the Perſians, Tartars, 
Armenians, and other foldiers of 
fortune, whoſe military character he 
thought might inſpirit his Indian 
forces, and teach them to overcome 
their natural timidity. Senſible, 
likewiſe, of the ſuperiority of the 
European diſcipline, he neglected 
nothing. to acquire it, Every 
wandering European, who had 
borne arms ; all the ſeapoys who 
had been diſmiſſed from the En- 
gliſh ſervice, he carefully collect- 
ed, and diſtrivuted amongſt his 
troops to form them to our exer- 
ciſe. He changed the faſhion of the 
Indian muſquets from match. 
locks to firelocks. And becauſe 
their cannon was nearly as de- 
fective as their ſmall arms, he 
procured a pattern of one from 
the Engliſh, on which he formed 
an excellent train of artillery. At- 
tentive to his army, he was not 
forgetful of his court, the treachery 
and factious diſſentions of which 
had hitherto been more fatal to 
the Indian princes, than the in- 
efficiency of their arms. He there- 
fore cut off or threw into priſon 
every conſiderable perſon in his 
dominions, who had ſhewn any 
attachment to the Engliſh. 

When he had thus ſtrengthened 
himſelf by every meaſure, which 
a wiſe and able man, unchecked by 
conſcience, could take, he began 
to exert that authority, which he 
thought he had ſo well eſtabliſhed, 
and to which he had ſo juſt a 
right. Although his revenue was 
on a much better footing then 

LJ 3 that 
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ſubjects, 


38) 

that of his predeceſſor, yet ſtill 
it fell very ſhort of its ancient 
limits. That free trade, which 


had been indulged by the exi- 
— of Mir Jaffier, and was 
o much increaſed by his own, 
threatened to annihilate his cuſ- 
toms, whilſt it drew all the 
interior as well as foreign com- 
merce of Bengal from his own 
and its natural chan- 
nels. He, therefore, began every 
where to ſubject the Engliſh pri- 
vate traders to the regular and 
equal payment of duties through- 
out his dominions, and directed 
that their diſputes, if beyond their 
own limits, ſhould be decided 
by his magiſtrates. 

This ſtep alarmed the factory. 


Nov The — 10g himſelf, 

6 Mr. Vanſittart, went to 
1702. Mongheer to expoſtu- 
late with him upon it. The 


ſubah anſwered his remonſtrances 


with great force of reaſon, and 


reat command of temper. ** If, 
Pia he, the ſervants of the 
« Engliſh company were permit- 
« ted to trade in all parts and 
„ in all commodities, cuſtom free, 
« as many of them now pretend, 
« they muſt, of courſe, draw all 
« the trade into their own hands, 
Nc and my cuſtoms would be of 


4 ſo little value, that it would 


„ be much more for my intereſt 
« to lay trade entirely open, and 
e collect no cuſtoms from any 
% perſon, whatſoever - upon any 
40 Lind of merchandize. This 
« would draw a number of mer- 
„ chants into the country, and 
« increaſe my revenues, by en- 
* couraging the cultivation and 
manufacture of a large quan- 
«« tity of goods for ſale, at the 
«« ſame time that it would eſfec- 
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« tually cut off the Principal 


« ſubje& of diſputes which had 1 ＋ 
40 diſturbed the good underſtand- by h. 
ing between us, an objed them 
«© I have more than any other to the 
« at heart.” vate t. 

No reply could be made to (dent's 
this. The matter was evident. indepe 
ly in his power, and he had a an abt 
full right to do it; but the vileges 
procedure tended evidently ty the fad 


deſtroy the private trade carried 
on by the gentlemen of the fac. 
tory, and even to prejudice, az 


apreen 
and th 
ted to. 


they ſaid, that of the company it. Diſ 
ſelf. Though long uſed to die- every 
tate on all ſuch occaſions, the 
2 found the new na- 
bob ſo intelligent and ſo firm, 
that he thought proper to ſubmit 
to regulations, by which the 
, privileges of the Engliſh were Eagliſ 
put under ſeveral, perhaps not the 
unreaſonable, but, certainly, very Aud 
unpleaſing reſtrictions. Theſe rei Ma, 
gulations were inſtantly put in flies 


execution; and the Indian ma- 
giſtrates began to exerciſe theit 
power with a proper ſpirit, as they 
aſſerted, but, as our people com- 
plained, with partiality and rigour, 

As ſoon as the effect of this ne- 
gotiation at Mongheer was known 


at Calcutta, the factory was im- Eaſt In 
mediately in a flame, They were facto 
filled with aſtoniſhment and in- well a: 
dignation at finding, that an Af: in con; 
atic prince, of their own creation, uperic 
had dared to be a ſovereign. They from ſo 
began to repent of their lat ſome 0 
change, and to wiſh that they had or und, 
left the timid and indolent Mir Jat- 

fier to ſlumber quietly on his throne. June 2 
The council of Calcutta diſavon- 1763, 
ed their governor, and Jan. 17th withſta 
refuſed to abide by his- 1763 been 1 
treaty. They  affirm- ' © Was de 


ed that he aſſumed a right, f 
M hic 


which he was no ways authoriz- 
ed ; that the regulations propoſed 
by him were diſhonourable to 
them as Engliſhmen, and tended 
to the ruin of all public and pri- 
vate trade; and that the preſi- 


Cipal 

had 
tand- 
bje& 
Other 


le to dent's iſſuing out of regulations, 
dent- independently of the council, was 
had 2 an abſolute breach of their pri- 
| the vileges. They ſent orders to all 
y to the factories, that no part of the 
arried agreement between the governor 
e face and the ſubah ſhould be ſubmit. 
ce, 2 ted to. 

iy it. Diſputes aroſe amongſt them; 
> dic- every thing was at once thrown 


, the 
na- 

firm, 
ubmit 


h the 


were Engliſh ſurpriſe Patna. 
s not the field. Action at Balla ſara. 
very Auda Nulla. 
eſe te 


ut in flies out of Bengal, 
n ma- 
a _ N this war the firſt blow was 
Is the ſtruck by the Engliſh. Pat- 
com- na is a city of great extent 
* and conſiderable trade on the 
15 ne- Ganges, about zoo miles above 
known Calcutta. There the Engliſh 
an * Eaſt India company have a fortified 
So factory, and ſome European as 
n Fr well as Indian ſoldiers, Whether 
my in conſequence of orders from the 
2 ſuperior council at Calcutta, or 
* rom ſome ſeparate deſign, or from 
r * ſome offer ce or provocation given 
15 af or underſtood, we have no informa- 
. June 25. tion, this factory on a 
. 1763. ſudden attacked and car- 
4a : ned that great city, not- 
1. 17th, withſtanding its fortifications had 


1763 deen newly repaired, and that it 
vas defended by a ſtrong gar- 


which - 
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CHAP. VI, 


Great ſlaughter of the Indians. 
Maſſacre of the Engliſh priſoners at Patna. Patna talen. 


[39 
into confuſion, and commerce 
interrupted in every part. They 
applied again to Mir Coſſim to 
enter into a new agreement. But 
now grown confident of his 
ſtrength, with many accuſations 
of their inconſtancy and inſo- 
lence, he haughtily refuſed to 
negotiate with their deputies ; 
The Engliſh factory, yielding in 


nothing to his ſpirit, prepared to 


draw thier. army into the field, 
and once more pro- 


claimed Mir Jafher ſu- beginning 


of July 
1763. 


Driven out and defeated, Major Adams takes” 


Battle of Nuncas Nulias. Stege e 
Mongbeer reduced. 


Mir Cem 


riſon. On the firſt attack, the 
| = and garriſon fled, and 


ome ſlaughter enſued. On the 


taking of this place with fo lit- 
tle reſiſtance, the conquerors ne- 
lected all precautions ; they fell 
ooſely and greedily on their prey, 
and diſperſed themſelves on every 
ſide, waſting and plundering this 
opulent and feeble city. 

The Indian governor, as ſoon as 
he had recovered from his fright, 
perceived the error of his ene- 
mies; and reſolved to avail him- 
ſelf of their diſorder. Reinforc- 
ed in the country, he Teturned to 
Patna four hours after he had left 
it. The place was retaken with 
as little reſiſtance as it had been 
tot. The Engliſh, wildly dif- 
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perſed about the city, were all 
either cut to pieces, or obliged to 
ſeek refuge in their fort. 

Such was the ſudden change in 
their affairs and ſpirits, that the 
factory, which a few hours before 
was not afraid or unable to ſtorm 
the City, were not now in a con- 
dition to defend their fort. They 
took the reſolution of abandon- 
ing it, and retreating into the 
territories of a neighbouring na- 
bob. They accordingly croſſed 
the Ganges, and met with no 
obſtruction during the firſt three 
days of their march ; but they 
were at length overtaken, at- 


' tacked by a ſuperior force, and 


after two engagements, 
July iſt. in the firſt of which they 
had the advantage, were intirely 
routed. | 

It appears (from what infor- 
mation we poſleſs,) that, without 
conſidering the reaſon or equity of 
the thing, the attack of Patna by 


| our factory there was not a de- 


ſign very prudently conceived, 
In the heart of the encmies coun- 
try, near the very center of his 


- ſtrength interpoſed directly be- 


tween them and their friends, in 
no great numbers, at a vaſt di- 
ſtance from all ſuccour, no of- 
fenſive operation could be ex- 
pected from them. But, if they 
had contented themſelves with 
acting on the defenſive, from the 
inexpertneſs of the Indians in the 
art of reducing ſtrong places, they 
might have maintained them- 
ſelyes for a long time in their 
factory. En 

The deputies, who had been 
ſent to Mongheer, were attacked 
in their return home, and miſer- 


ably flaughtered with their at- 
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tendants, though they 


had been furniſhed with July 34 


the Nabob's paſs, which 763 


ought to have protected them, 
This act of treacherous hoſtility 
haſtened the preparations of our 
army, which immediately took the 
field under major Adams. It con- 
ſiſted, at firſt, of no more 'than 
one regiment of the king's for. 
ces; a few of the company's; 
two troops of European cavalry; 
ten companies of ſeapoys, and 
twelve pieces of cannon, 

They very ſoon came to action, 
and having the advantage 7 
in two briſk ſkirmiſhes, Jui rid 
they cleared the country 14th 
to the Coſſimbuzar river, a con- 
ſiderable branch of the Ganges, 
which it was neceſſary they ſhould 
paſs, before they could maſter 
Murſhudabad, the capital of the 
province. The enemy made no op- 
poſition to their paſſing of the ri- 
ver; but had drawn out their 
army, conſiſting of 10,000 men, in 
an advantageous poſt on the other 
ſide, between the river and the 
city. The place was called Bal. 
laſara. The Indians, on ſome 
judicious motions of major Adams, 
were obliged to begin 
the engagement, which July 19th 
they G0 with great 
reſolution, and bore the can- 
nonade with great firmneſs, un- 
til they arrived within fifty 
yards, when they received ſuch 
a ſtorm of muſquetry, as obliged 
them to retire with precipitation. 
This advantage was ſoon followed 
by a compleat victory. 

Great activity, which in ever) 
ſcene of military operations is 0 
ſuch moment, . was here much more 


_ neceſſary, than on common cc 


caſions. 


z as t] 
ten do 


ons. The rains began to fall 
Wavily, and the ſervice was ſe⸗ 
e. No time was therefore 


hem, Major Adams proceeded di- 
tlity ly to Murſhudabad ; but he 
four nd the enemy again in his 
k the They were well poſted ; 
con- ir entrenchments were ſifteen 


than t high, and defended with a 
for- merous artillery. 

ny's; n would have been an injuſti- 
alry; ble boldneſs to think of gain- 


Wo ſuch a poſt in the face of the 
Wemy. It was however ne- 


d A ftratagem was laid, 
and ſucceeded. The En- 
ly 23d gliſh commander made a 


con- feint with a ſmall body of 
nges, dops againſt that part, where 
hould > enemy had collected their 
naſtet ength, Whilſt they were a- 


uſed with this appearance, the 


0 op ole army was marched in the 
de 11- it ; and at day break, the In- 
their W's found them at the oppoſite 
en, in arter of their 44 


ere they had but a flight guard. 
d the toniſhed with this ſtroke they 
| Bal- d, and abandoned the in- 
ſome nchments, and the city, which 


covered, to the conqueror. 

This great advantage did not 
cken the diligence of the Eng- 
. They penetrated into he 


can- art of the province, and ſought 
„ un- e ſubah in the utmoſt receſſes 

fifty Bengal, acroſs the numerous 
| ſuch d wide branches of the Ganges; 
bliged rough marſhes and foreſts. 


ation. 


lowed 


Mir Coflim, on his ſide, was not 
miſs in his defence. He obſerved 
%o maxims well adapted to the 
uality of his troops, and to the 


is of ¶ Pet attachment of Indian ſubjeQs 
1 more WP their ſovereign, For he did not 
n oc- as the eaſtern princes have too 
ions. ten done, who commit the whole 
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forces, 


ary to gain it by ſome me- 


[41 
iſſue of the war to a ſingle battle, 
to which they draw the whole 
ſtrength of their dominions, and 
in which their raw troops con- 
founded the veterans, and the bad 
diſordered the good. But, as we 
have ſeen, he diftributed his 
and defended his domi- 
nions poſt by poſt, His ſecond 
maxim was not to hazard his own 
perſon in any engagement, Faith- 


ful ſubjects are always animated 


by the preſence of their king. 
But, fituated as he was, another 
event was to be expected, if he 
ſhould put himſelf at the head of 
his troops. He therefore con- 
tantly declined it. He knew 
that his officers, conſcious that 
they could make no merit of their 
treachery by being able to deliver 
up their prince, and that their 
conduct in one engagement could 
neither ſettle his fortune or their 
own, would fight with much more 
ſteadineſs and reſolution. 

His conduct was formed upon 
wiſe principles, but his army had 
not yet time to be compleated in 


| rn 


thing could ſtand before them. 
But they found a ſenſible diffe- 
rence in the oppoſition made to 
their arms, though it was not 
able fully to obſtruct their pro- 
greſs. 

When they met the prin- 
cipal force of the Indian army 
on the banks of a river - 
called Nuncas 'Nullas, Aug. 2d. 
they found their poſt 
choſen with great judgment ; they 
found a body, which, in a man- 
ner, reflected their own; divided 


into _— brigades, with a good 


train of artillery well ſerved ; the 
ſame arms, the ſame accoutrements 
| and 


The Engliſh were in 
the full career of victory, and no- 


— — . 


—————————— — _—_ — — 
- 


| 
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and the ſame cloathing with their 
own, What was more ſtriking, they 
found much of their own — and 


ſpirit. What was never before ob- 


ſerved in India, the enemy did 
not begin their cannonade, until 
the Engliſh had begun their at- 


tack, and thus maintained their 


ground in an obſtinate diſpute of 
four hours conſtant firing. 'Their 
cavalry alſo charged the regular 
European troops at twenty yards 
diſtance with uncommon reſolution. 
But, though their diſcipline and 
ſpirit were ſo greatly ſuperior to 
any thing, which had been known 
before in that part of the world, 
and though they conſiſted of 20,000 
Horſe, and 8,000 feot, the Eng- 
lih were in the end ſuperior, 
The Indians were obliged to quit 
the field, and abandon all their 
Cannon, 

After this deciſive proof of the 
ſuperiority of our forces, they 
never attempted a regular engage- 
ment in the open field, during the 
whole campaign. But they ſhew- 
ed neither want of diſcipline nor 
want of fkill in purſuing other 
meaſures. A poſt, called Auda 
Nulla, by nature very ftrong, 
they had fortified with as much 
Care, as if it had been the weak- 
eſt. In front it had a conſider- 
able ſwamp ; it was protected on 
one fide by the mountains ; on the 
other by the river Ganges, Here 
they threw up a great work, and 
mounted an hundred pieces of can- 
non; having in their front a deep 
ditch fifty-four feet wide,' and 
full of water in every part except 
that which lay towards the 
mountains. The breadth. of dry 
ground, which the Engliſh had for 
carrying on their approaches, did 
not exceed two hundred yards, and 
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ſiege than for an attack, Th 


and the great natural ſtrength d 


and at 
pen th 
Ictorio 
ne gate 
e nabe 
is reſi 
is mil} 
DA. ' 
ith. 


fter or 
es. T 
ut of t 
Noth 
omplet 
ince, b 
Pope of 
y he or 
n and 
he city 
nd ho 
Wc vcral 
nnoy 1 
ortung 
Is cru 
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lay between the ſwamp and ty 
river. 
This was a poſt rather for if 


efforts againſt it were, therefor 
the operations of a ſiege. The 
were continued with great dil. 
gence, but without any decifneM 
effect, from the 21k of Auguſt u 
the 4th of September, when th 
commander, tired out with thi 
ſlow and uncertain procedure, u 
ſolved to change his meaſures, 

The enemies whole attentia 
had been diverted to the river, 
the ſide of which the principal at 
tempts of the Engliſh had bee 
all along made. They were qui: 
negligent on the fide of the mou 
tain ; ſecure from the remotenei 
of the grand attack of the Engliſ, 


their poſt on this quarter. 
On this quarter, therefore, m 
jor Adams reſolved to make: 


attempt. After having diſpoll 
every thing for an attempt of ſud neaſu 
importance with great judgmen vere | 
he detached major Irwin with i The 
choſen body of Europeans, and made: 
the beſt ſeapoys or Indian ſoldie two þ 
in the army,” the whole amount pt the 
ing to about 2000 men, to attac_ * 
that part before day break, bei. * 
prepared to follow and ſupponi * = 
them with the whole line. — 
This ſervice was ably and np 
ſolutely performed. The ie 
trenchments were carried; a . wh | 
neral confuſion and an incredidi " bene 
laughter of the enemy | enſued - co 
As many periſhed by drowning ® 8 
by the ſword. The rout of tis Jay 
Indians was total. ; 4 
On this defeat they abandoned full f. 
a vaſt tract, and though they had vine 1 


ſeveral other very defenfible poſi 
one behind another, they made! 


ane 


and at none of them, but laid 
pen the whole country to the 
iRorious arms of the Engliſh to 
he gates of Mongheer, which 


and till 


for if 
»* I 


erefor ie nabob had made Ahe place of 

The i reſidence, and the center of 
it dil. is military arrangements. The 
decifnfih) + place, about which he 
1guſt u h had taken ſuch paius, 
nen th In. was ſurrendered to them 
ith thy ſter only nine days open tren- 


es. Two thouſand men marched 


ne, re 

res, ut of the fort. ; 

tentia Nothing now remained to the 
ver, 0 omplete reduction of this pro- 


ince, but Patna. This was the laſt 
& dope of Mir Coſſim. According- 
be omitted nothing to ſtrength- 
n and ſecure it. 


ipal at 
d bee 
re quitt 


- mour He placed in 


1otenel he city a garriſon of 10,000 men, 
nglif, nd hovered at ſome diſtance with 
ngth era! large bodies of horſe to 


annoy the beſiegers. But this un- 
Wortunate barbarian had merited by 
is cruelties the ill ſucceſs which 


ad conſtantly attended 


re, m 
jake 7 


1iipole 


of ,ocaſfures, which, in themſelves, 
igmen vere far from being ill taken. 

with The priſoners, which he had 
, an ade at Patna, amounted to near 
ſoldie two hundred Engliſh. Irritated 
mount the progreſs of our arms, and 
attac unable to avenge himſelf in 


the field, he iſſued orders for 
murdering them, One Somers, 
a German, a deſerter from the 


„being 
ſup pon 


and n Company's ſervice, was the per- 
he i bpetrator of this execrable villai- 
. a en. He had invited above forty 
-redibe ay officers and other: gentlemen in 
enſued, the company's ſervice, who were 
ning u 2mong theſe unfortunate per- 
of ths ſons, to ſup with him on the 


day he had fixed for their execu- 
non; and when his gueſts were in 
full ſecurity, protected, they ima- 
Bined, by the laws of ho pitality, 


ndoned 
ey had 
e poſt 
made i 

ſand 
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as well as by the right of priſoners, 
he ordered the 1 under his 
command to fall upon them and 
cut their throats, ; 

Even theſe barbarous ſoldiers 
revolted at the orders of this ſavage 
European. They refuſed at firſt 
to obey ; deſired that arms ſhould 
be given to the Engliſh, and that 
they would then engage them. 
Somers, fixed in his villainy, com- 

elled them with threats and 

lows to the accompliſhment of 
that odious ſervice. The unfor- 
tunate victims, though thus ſud- 
denly attacked and wholly unarm- 
ed, made a long and brave de- 
fence; and with their plates and 
bottles even killed ſome of their 
aſſailants, but in the n 
end they were all ſlaugh- Oct. 6th 
tered. The reſt of the 

priſoners of every rank met with 
the ſame fate. 

But it was not Jong unrevenged. 
Major Adams marched with the 
body of his army without delay 
from Mongheer to Patna. The de- 
tail of the operations of a ſiege 
are entertaining and inſtruftive to 
but a very few readers, The ene- 
my in this ſlege, as in all the ope- 
rations of the campaign, conduR- 
ed themſelves with a militar 
ability hitherto unuſual wi 
them. They made fallies with 
vigour and ſpirit; and in one of 
them blew up a principal maga- 
zine, This advantage acquir- 
ed them ſome credit, but was 
not ſufhcient to ſave the place, 
which was not fortified with any 
regularity, and ſeems not to have 
had any outworks. The Engliſh 
batteries ſoon deſtroyed their 
defences, filenced their cannon, 
and made a practicable breach. 
| | In 


conducted wi 


44] EE ng 
n eight days this im- 

by ſtorm. 
The nabob had 


now loſt 
all his places. His army was re- 
- duced to a ſmall body, He was 
obliged to fly for refuge to Sujah 
Doula, ſubah of a neighbouring 
province, who had great power, 
and ated as grand vizir to 
the mogul. He received this fu- 
2 prince into his territories, 

ut afforded him only an aſylum 
for his perſon. He refuſed to ad- 
mit his army, not willing to ren- 
der his own province the ſeat of 
a war, which had been ſo unfor- 
tunate to his neighbour. 

No campaign had ever been 
more ability; no 
plan better laid or more ſyſtema- 
tically followed; no operations 
more rapid, In leſs than four 
months, major Adams compleat- 
ed, for the-firſt time of any Eu- 
ropean, the entire conqueſt of the 
kingdom of Bengal. He fought 
in that time four capital actions 
with the enemy; forced the ſtrong- 
eſt intrenchments ; tock two con- 
fiderable fortified places; near 
500 pieces of cannon, and prevail- 
ed over the moſt provoked, re- 
ſolute, cautious, and ſubtile ene- 
my we ever had in India, Whe- 
ther the motives for beginning the 


war do us any great honour may 


be a queſtion; but the 77 


tion and the concluſion of it have 
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| ſevered in their enmity to u 


acquired great glory to our ami 
How affairs in India will be N 
finally to ſettle, and what uſe y 1 
may be able to make of thai 
great advantages we have obtauM 
ed, it will be impoſſible even if 
gueſs at, until the accounts off 
next year. ; 
As to the ſavage war in Ani 
rica, without being intirely ext 
gurihed, its fury is much abate 
The American Indians, unafliil:i 
by any European power, have wil 
reſources ſufficient to ſupport ali 
uniform and long continued (4 
tem of hoſtility, Sir Willi 
Johnſon, of whoſe faithful ſervicl 
ſince the beginning of the troubll 
in that part of the world wii 
much can ſcarcely be ſaid, concluli 
ed a treaty early in the 
year with the Senecas, 6 
one of the revolted tribes y 
of the Iroquois ; which havin 
drawn one of the moſt conſiderabi 
ſuccours from thoſe, who ſtill pe: 


the confederated tribes beter 
lake Erie and the Ohio have final 
thought proper to ſub- | 
mit, Hough — till they br - 
ſaw a body of troops, © 7 
under the command of colon 
Bradſtreet, advancing town. 
their country from Niagara, al 
another from Philadelphia, unde 
_ Bouquet, in the very heal 
Ot it. 


* 


ur arm: 3 
Il be lj 

at uſe 1 
of tha 
e ob 
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nach! . 


in An 
ly ext 


JANUARY. 
| abat(_ . 
unaſſite Jas was a great court 


have ili at ow ames's to compli- 


PPort art their majeſties on the new year, 
aued (RS ſua), but no ode; an omiſſion, 
Willa ich, as there was no apparent 
| ſervicull 


aſon for it, occaſioned ſome ſur- 
troull ie, conſidering how religiouſ- 
orld ui that cuſtom uſed to be ob- 
concluded in times, when there was 
ither the ſame materials for pa- 
gyric, nor the ſame genius to 
ork them up. As to the ancient 
ſtom of public hazard playing 
court on twelfth night, it 
dw ſeems to be entirely laid 
de. 


A comet was diſcovered 
ve finct 
the conſtellation of the Dra- 
on, about 3o deg. from the Arc- 
c Pole. It was as large as a ſtar 


ept. a 
&. 1764 . 


— , f the third magnitude, but its 
towar il, which was about 20 min. 
. 1 as Very feeble, Next day it was 


dbſerved at Tewkſbury, Glouceſ- 
erſhire, near two ſmall ſtars in the 
land of Bootes. 

2th His moſt ſerene highneſs 
the hereditary prince of 
prunſwick Lunenburg landed at 
arwich from on board his ma- 
eſty's yacht the Princeſs Au- 
zulta, and on the evening of the 
ext day arrived at Somerſet Houſe, 
in the king's equipages, at- 
tended by ſeveral noblemen who 
ent to wait his arrival at Har- 


ry heal 
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* by M. de Haan, at Harlem, 
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wich. The next morning his ſe, 
rene highnefs waited on their ma- 
jeſties, and the reſt of the royal 
family, and on the 16th at ſeven 


in the evening the ceremony of 


the marriage of her royal highneſs 
the princeſs Auguſta with his moſt 
ſerene highneſs, was performed in 
the great council chamber by his 
— the archbiſnop of Canter- 

ury. None but peers and peer- 
eſſes, peers eldeſt ſons and peers 
daughters, privy counſellors and 
their wives, and foreign miniſters, 
were admitted to be preſent at 
the ceremony. Their ſerene and 


royal highneſſes remained at St. 


James's till nine, and then re- 
paired to Leiceſter Houſe, where 
a grand ſupper was prepared; at 
which were preſent their majeſties, 
the princeſs dowager, princes Wil- 
liam and Henry, and the reſt of 
the royal family. Their majeſties 
went away about twelve. 

The next day their majeſties, 
her royal highneſs the princeſs. 
dowager of Wales, and their royal 
and ſerene highneſſes the prince 
and princeſs of Brunſwick, receiv- 
ed the compliments of the nobili- 
ty and gentry, which were fol- 
lowed by moſt dutiful and affecti- 
onate addreſſes from both houſes 


of parliament and the city of Lon- 


don. 
On the 26th, at three in the 
evening, their highneſſes ſet out 
for Harwich, loaded with preſents 
Le” from 


— 


* 
PP 


— 


— 
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from their majeſties, and the reſt 
of the royal family, and attended 
by the tears of many and the good 
wiſhes of all, which the prince 
returned by his prayers for the 
ſucceſs of this nation, for which, 
he ſaid, he had already bled, and 
would again, with pleaſure, on any 
future occaſion. - The princeſs, 
in a German travelling habit, and 
attended. by lady Suſan Stuart 
and two noblemen, went in one 
coach, and the prince, with ſome 
of the noblemen of his court, fol- 
Jowed in another. The princes 
William and Henry Frederick, 
and two noblemen, . went next in 
poſt chaiſes and four attended by 
many ſervants on horſeback but 
no guards, By eight, they ar- 
rived at the ſeat of lord Abercorn, 
at Witham in Eſſex, where a 
grand entertainment was provided 
or their highneſſes, and they were 
- met by many of the nobility of 


both ſexes, who had ſet out before 


to ſpend the evening with their 
highneſſes. f 


On the 27th their highneſſes ſet. 


out for Miſtley-hall, and from 
thence, the next day, arrived at 
Harwich, where the corporation 
waited upon them with their 
compliments of congratulation, 
and had the honour of kiſſing the 
princeſs's hand. 

Qn the 2gth they embarked in 
different yachts, and failed the zoth, 
but did not reach Helvoetſluys till 
the 2d of February, having been 
overtaken by very bad weather, 
in which there was the greateſt 
reaſon to fear their highneſſes had 
| => wg as it was ſeveral days 

fore any certain and agreeable 
account of them reached Lon- 
don. 

His ſerene highneſs, during his 
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tay in London, was ſumptuoulf 


entertained by his royal highne 


his behaviour in the Britiſh army 


in Germany had already ſo juſt : 
* But no part of his hig 
neſs's behaviour ſeemed to g 


ſo much pleaſure as his paying 
viſit, in a free and fricndly ma 
ner worthy of himſelf, to Mr, Pit 
then confined by the gout at h 
country ſeat. 

Their highneſſes, at their ſettin 
out, were pleaſed to order 500 
each for the relief of poor priſo 
ers for debt. 

The maſter of a circulat- 


ing library was tried for ſell. '#* 


ing a ſpurious pamphlet, called: 
Ehay on Woman, for that ſaid 1 
be printed for Mr. W. when 
verdict was given againſt the d 


fendant, who was ordered to py 


coſts and return the purchaſe m 
ney. 
In the morning a violent ſton 


blew from W. S. W. which «ff 
great damage throughout the 


kingdoms, During the ſtorm ti 
dreadful fires broke out, one ne 
Hyde Park corner, and anoth 
in Ratclif Highway, but th! 
were both happily extinguiſhed 
after conſuming ſeven or eigll 
houſes each, a fall number cot 
ſidering how fiercely they burath 
and how faſt they ſpread, the roo 
of the houſes being all in a flam 
before any of the Rloors were & 
maged. h 

Laſt week the driver of a {af 
machine going to Newbury 


dead from his box within = 
| mi 


4 

w 

2 
= 


the duke of Cumberland, and a 1 
ny of the principal nobility af 
gentry, viſited every place wor 
the attention of a traveller, cM 
firming all ranks in thoſe ſent. 
ments of love and eſteem, whi4lif 
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les of that place, but was not 
iſſed by the paſſengers till after 
eir arrival, the horſes having 
ought them to their inn with- 
t any ſtop or accident; a re- 
arkable inſtance of the great 
gacity and tractableneſs of that 
oble animal. 

Ended the ſeſſions at the 
ch. Oid Bailey, when nine male- 
Qors recieved ſentence of death; 
iz, five for burglary ; one for for- 
ry ; one for a footpad robbery ; 
d two women for privately ſteal- 
g; but, except two for burglary, 
nd the criminal for forgery, they 


ere afterwards pardoned, on con- 


tion of tranſportation, Thirty- 
x were ſentenced to be tranſport- 
d for ſeven years, one for 14 
ears; two were branded, and one 
as whipped, | 
th, A ſurpriſing meteor was 
* obſerved at St. Neot's 36 
in. after five in the evening; it 
ppeared was a pale red, in con- 
act with a condenſed cloud, 
d in 1 min. 34 fec. formed a 
micirele oppoſite the moon, and 
dy the refraction of its rays, was a 


e right rainbow, a thing rarely, if 


ver, obſerved after ſun-iet. 
At the adjourned ſeſſions of the 
peace for the city of London, at 
uildhall, the court was pleaſed 
0 order, that journeymen taylors 
mall be allowed 28. 7d half-penny 
per day the whole year, and their 


ours of working to be from ſix 


order for a 


In the morning to eight at night: 
but in caſe of the earl marſhal's 
neral mourning, 
they are to be allowed five ſhil- 
lings per day for a limited time. 
25th, His majeſty went to the 

houſe of peers, and gave 
the royal aſſent to 


The bill ſor naturalizing his 
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ſerene highneſs the prince of 
Brunſwick. 

The bill for puniſhing mutiny 
and defertion, 

And to ſome private bills. 

At a general court of the - 
nors of the bank, it appeared, that 
they had obtained a renewal of 
their charter, which was almoſt 
expired, for 21 years, from 1765, 
on conſideration of their paying 
toward the ſupplies 1 * 
and lending the government 2 
million on exchequer bills, to the 
year 1766, at 3 per cent. and then 
to be paid off. 

There was obſerved at St. 
Neot's, 42 min. after ſix 
o'clock in the evening, 6 min. to 
the eaſt of Rigel, a ſtar of the firſt 
magnitude in the left foot of Ori- 
on, and in eight dey. 29 min. 24 
ſec, ſouth declination, a globe of 
fire ; 1ts apparent diameter was 
about two thirds of the moon's, 
with a long tal of five times its 
diameter. As the moon was not 
above the horizon, and the (ky 
very clear, it appeared very lu- 
minous, and enlightened the whole 
atmoſphere, which reflected the 
rays of light as if the ſun had been 
above the horizon. This pheno- 
menon moved with great velocity, 
for it was near the top of the ter- 
reſtrial atmoſphere, which per- 
haps was raiſed to a pyramid, 15 
or 16 miles higher than when the 
balance is in equilibrio, cauſed by 
the preſſure of the atmoſphere on 
the nadir ; in its motion it croſſed 
the meridian inclining to the weſt, 
in an angle of 1g degrees; it was 
about 39 ſec. falling to the earth. 

The following extract from a 
letier of Mr. Bart. Rocque of 
Walham-Green, dated the Gth of 
laſt month, cannot fail of giving 


4 great 
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great pleaſure to all - thoſe, who 


are zealous for the happmeſs of 


_ mankind, and theſe *countries” in 
particolar, and know how much 
that happiieſs is promotedbyevery 


improvement in agricalture. 


„ JTis true I have forty acres of 


land, but have but about ten in 
lucern. As to What they fay of my 
making thirty. five pounds per acre, 
I will tell you how that was. 

I fold the firſt, ſecond, third 
and fourth mowings at a ſhilling 
per rod, Which came to thirty- 
two pounds per acre: Then 1 
mowed it a fifth tithe, ſo ſuppoſe 
they computed the fifth to come 
to three*pounds, which certainly 
made thirty-five pounds, which 
itdid. But I don't approve mow- 

ing N for it bleeds it 
too much, and gives too much 
air to the natural graſs the ground 
is inclined to + ER 

If your ſoil is ve „you 
can Site ſeven or ie per 
acre. 55 b * | 

In conſideration of this ſurpriſ- 
ing improvement, the ſociety of 
arts ſoon after adjudged Mr. 
Rocque a bounty of FO guineas, 
and we hope they will ſoon have 
occaſion to Put more bounties of 

to others, in propor- 


the like kin 
tion as. the practice recommended 
by the ingenious Mr. Stillingflcet, 
and enforced. by the offer of pre- 
miums.0nthe., part of the ſociety, 
of cultixating graſſes, apart, in 


the ſoils, and their res 

moſt agreeable.to their reſpective 

natures, extends Ilg... 
In the courſe, of this month 


there felt ſuch heavy rains in theſe 


kin „ia Germany, Halland, 
Flanders, and the northern pro- 
vinces of France, that moſt of 
their low lands were overfiown by 


'bliſked 


after the manner, 
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the breaking of banks and ri 

of rivers, &c.-and vaſt numben 
cattle were drowned, or peril 
Many pl 
ple likewiſe loſt their lives. 
ſome places, even where no bai 
had been deſtroyed; the wad 
remained till the year was far wi 


for want of fodder. 


vanced, | 
Edinburgh, January 25. 4 


meeting of our preſbytery this dl 
upon a motion made by a mem 
that à paragraph in the Lond 


news - papers, dated Thur 


Jan, 12, to Saturday, Jan, 


ſhould be read; it was read 
cordingly, and is as folloy 
«© 'They write from Edinbur 
that ſince the 24th of Septemb 
laſt 29 couples, from differ 
parts of England, have been mi 


ried ĩn that city, according to ii 


church of Scotland.“ The | 
bytery of Edinburgh think 


their duty, in juſtification of the 


ſelves, and the reſt of their! 


thren of the eſtabliſhed church 
Scotland, to ſay and declare, 


not one of theſe marriages;" 


any marriage” of that "kind/® 


been perf8kmea by any minilter 


ſs prefh try, nor, fo'far as tl 4 
5 nifter of thisth [ 
Hat forms 


know, by Any 
bliſted church“ 
celebrators, of ſüch martiages! 


obſerved, , Whether "thoſe" of f 
church 'of England, or of 3 
church of Scotland, this prefoyin 


church of Engla 
knows not. ga 

Paris, Jan,” 4 ch. The cap 
of Fitz-Jaines's fair is jult {et 


to his | oadur, after three ch 
ings of the dukes and peers X! 


palace royal, in which there v# 
warm debates, The chief fu 
of theſe debates was, whether 
parliament of Tonlouſe had'apo® 
to take him into cuſtody. ?* 


pri 


drince 
ith 
pf Fit 
by the 
prince 
ated 
ouſe; 
eaſon 
ret 


4 
1 
rms 


and t! 


Dar liat 


rrince of Conti ſpoke a full hour, 
ith great eloquence, in favour 
f Fitz-James, but was anſwered 
by the duke of Orleans and the 
brince of Conde, who both vindi- 
ated the parliament of Tho- 


and ni 
1mber; 
F periſky 
any 96 
Ives. 


Rc 


1 n — es * 
g . 9 


no bank 
e wan ouſe ; who, on the whole, have no 
is far u eaſon to be diſpleaſed with the 


Irret on this ſubject, ſince it con- 
irms their rights and privileges, 
and thereby thoſe of all the other 
parliaments, who are, thereupon, 
beginning to enter on the exer- 
rciſe of their functions; ſo that 


Jan, he diſorders occaſioned by the 
read wo edits and the declaration of 
folloy \pril laſt muſt ſoon give place to 
linbur order, concord, and tranquillity. 

ptemb The joy occaſioned by this pro- 
differ pet of peace is not a little 


eightened by that of plenty, the 
ing having iſſued an ediR for 
he free commerce of grain, in 
onſequence of which, it 1s to 


een Mi 
ng to 
[he p 
think 


—_— hoped, we ſhall no longer 
— 1 _ belt lands lyin fallow in 
Tow he moſt favourable ſeaſons ; or 
are, | dur poor periſhing for want of 
ves dread in one part of the king- 
P e, whilſt the corn is rotting 
iniller che granaries of another. 


The inhabitants of Sta. Lucia 
have diſcovered an animal flower. 
In a cavern of that iſle, near the 
ſea, is a large baſon, from twelve 
to fifteen feet deep, the water of 
Which is very brackiſh, and the 
bottom compoſed of rocks, from 
whence at all times proceed cer- 
tain ſubſtances, which preſent at 
frit fight beautiful flowers, of a 
bright ſhining colour, and pretty 
nearly reſembling our ſingle mary- 
golds, only that their tint is more 
hively. Theſe ſeeming flowers, 
O the approach of a hand or in- 
firument, retire, like a ſnail, out of 


4 


I 

* 

Th 

= 
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nieht. On examining this ſub- 
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ſtance cloſely, there appears in 
the middle of the diſk Ger brown 
filaments, reſembling ſpiders legs, 
which move round a kind of yel- 
low petals, with a pretty briſk and 


| ſpontaneous motion. Theſe legs re- 


unite like pincers to ſeize their 
prey ; and the yellow petals im- 
mediately cloſe to ſhut up that 
prey ſo that it cannot eſcape. Un- 
der this appearance of a flower 
is a brown ſtalk of the bigneſs of 
a raven's quill, and which appears 
to be the body of ſome animal. It 
is probable that this ſtrange ani- 
mal lives on the ſpawn of fiſh, and 
the ſmall inſets, which the ſea 
throws up into the baſon. 


Mrs. jordan of Southwark was 4 


lately delivered of three boys. 
Died lately. The celebrated Dr. 


King, prificipal of St. Mary-hall, 


Oxford. 
Mary Blaſgave, at Oxford, aged 
106. She lived a widow 85 years. 
Mr. Lane of Norton, Glouceſ- 
terſhire, aged 107. | 
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it Mr. Blake, to whoſe land- 

* able endeavours, under the 
patronage of the ſociety for the 
encouragement of arts, 'manufac- 
tures and commerce, to ſupply 
the markets of this great city 
with fiſh by land carriage, the 
public is ſo much indebted, was 
this day almoſt unanimouſly re- 
leaſed from his obligation of 
1,5col. advanced to him by that 
ſociety, on his pledged ſecurity, 
over and above the 2, oool. con- 


ſigned to his diſcretionary uſe in 


that undertaking. And, ſoon 
after, the parliament, thoroughly 
convinced of the great uſeful- 
neſs of this ſcheme, and his great 

CET | E 
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zeal and abilities to eſtabliſh ir 
0s is — 
e. he aboves ſo- 
2 — very. ear 
-20zanal. mthib manner fince its finſt 
-cftabiaſbmedt in the year: 4735; and 
2 ſtill remaining. 
09 India ſock. felb 4 4; per 
- 41:71; cent: ang; great debates aroſe 
the iſtuckholders'onithe; ar- 
thebapwing packet from 
a Eaſt- Inſties, with the ageount 
of the war's breaking outthereaach 
ſuch unptömifng circumſtances. 
The teader will: find ſame ac- 
count af theſe ; debates in rhe -— 4 
 Penilixtoiahe:Chronicle, [51.07 
44th none tide in the river Se- 
rern Which always comes 
up wich 147 great head andb ran 


amstriograpidity and noiſeß canie 


. auchaur betore its uſual time. 


E 


atly aftonifhed: the people 
runde but their ſurpriſe 


. — jvhewthey pearceiv- 
;eil:ai{tcomb:-tide ch. wp; with - 
equal force;:withinihalf an hour of 
\tbecfirit, At Hriſtol the tide flow- 
ed an hour band three quagterł be- 
1 time craſed to flow, an 
wedagain} esd Az! dT 03 
The crew of hs majeſty! 

e242: Ihifo!Pembibokezicixchaired 
grand procefiion; mufick;play- 


. -Anplandi:cofours/fiying;! their date equal 
ebbatſwain, through the - firects of laſted 510 hours 5/ 


Fortimouth and Goſport ft, and then 
made im 1 preſent of of u gold call 
land a ben cup, in uds ſor 
8 bo; cent during 
the late rr 
Wg Ahe * [houſe 


s bd © I Þ4 


i; afncommon3o fats till be- 


tween ſevem aud eight clock in 
the mc „on the affair of Mr. 
Wilkes, as unthor of the: North 
Briton. The isſpeakerowasmtwent y 
ours N which! was! tlie 


* * , 
#74 2810 . wt farr? , Da . 
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longeſt fitting, by three hours, thy 
218 dto have happened, 
% Came on at the court of 
kings Bench Weſtminſtet, 1 
»beforeilordrhief5 uſtiee Mansfe 
. thertriab of John Wilkes; eſq; {vl 
teprinting and. pudliſhing the 
North Rriton, No 45, at h 
on houſe. The council for d. 
crown exe, Mr. attorney gen 
ral, Mr. Morton, Mr. Clayto 
and Mr. Wallis; and for the dt 
ſendant, Mr. ſerjeant Glynn; M. 
-recordet Myre, Mr. Stowe; M. 
Duucings und- Mr. Gardener! 
Siri Fletcher Norton attornt 
.geiveral, obſerving; chat certa 


r 


N 2 


-mflammatary papers had beef 


ſent ton the gentlemen of the jt yory 
in favour of the defendant, tet 

ing to chiaſs. and pre 
minds, Lord Mansfield: wit 
ſome 
nature 
rut; wid declared Pia che offend. 


rejudies 00 0 


on the beiten 
ſuch u proceelling, 


ing party could he difcoverd : 


be ſhouldd ” niſhed: in the ind 
(EX nne qt 
being abe get to theq ur 25 


0 the aboverpapers; dhe ſosenn I 
'theifad; bur At 1 : 
he: fam itigie,: =nbtiue=6P bb 


-acknawl 


.jucpmea produced paper dh tit 
ither: D obſerved 
y; inflammatory. :© The u 


W 

or. an haqr Adee 
brought. lin tlicir rs er 

The cdurt Ihen procetded'f 
«the: trial of Mr. [Wilkps for pri. 
ing and pubhiching the Eiſuy on 
woman, (the ſame gentlemen i 
before being council on eg nd 
-bf: which ali the: jury after with 
draxituggbodt ballen Hour, bes 
bim guilty. | 

Aida — — ak 
eil held at Guidhall, dhe habe, 
„ i „: ic e gxe ald 


rs, tha 


of. the court were ordered to be London in thanking and inſtruct- 


preſented to the, fepreſentatives of 


the city, for their zealous. and 


WWpirited endeavours! £0 aſſert the 
rights.and liberties of the ſubject, 


by their laugeble. attempt to ob- 


ain a ſeaſonable and parliament- 
ary declaration, That a general 


wether doit 


477 477 for apprebending and ſcix- 


g the authors, © printers, . and 
pbliſbers: of 4 feditious libel, ro- 
their papers, i not 
f arrante by aa. And to ex- 
hort them in tlel Wwarmeſt man- 
er, ſteadily to perſevete iu their 


duty to the crown; and uſe their 


* 1 : ; ubject 


1 4 kegrity :of the right 
Charles Pratt, lard chieſ juſtice 


tmoſt endeavours to ſecure the 
houſes,, papers and perſons of the 
m arbitrary and illegal 


iolations. At the ſame time, 


Wrclolved, that, as the inde- 
peodeney and uprightneſs of 

ages is eſſential to the im- 
partial adminiſttation of juſtice, 


and one of the beſt ſecurities 
odo gde rights and liberties of 
1 dhe ſubje&g??; : this court, in 
namfeſtation.': of the juſt ſenſe 
F:ike' inflexible frmneſs and in- 
;hdncurable 


of his: mazeſty's- court; of com- 

non pleas, doth direct, that the 

] eedom of this citynbe ted 

0 his lordſhip, and that he be 

delirod 10 fir ori his picture, to 
1 in G 155 in gra- 

de ſor his honeſt and deliberate 


- ( 
deciſeon updn the! validity: of | a 


warzant which: had: fre- 
guantiy prad uend ta, but, ſo far 
appears to this court,” never 
debated in the court of king's 
bangh, hy Which he hath omi 
nently diſtinguiſhed his duty to 
{ king his juſtiee to the ſub- 
Zecte ang his novledge of the law. 


ing»their repreſentatives, in regard 
to general warrants, and thanking 
lord. ebief juſtice Pratt, and pre- 
ſenting him with his freedom, has 
been followed by a great many 
corporations and e compa- 
nies in England; as:thatiof thank - 
ing his lordſhip, ant preſentin 
him with his f , jak tg 
ſhewn by that of Dublin, and ſome 
companies in Ireland. | 
A treatiſe entitled Droit ch 
le roy,” a rhapſody of all fen. 
the prerogatives at any time at- 
tributed to the kings of England, 
Was burnt by the common hang- 
man, at Weſtminſter hall gate, 
and on the 275thi at the Royal 
Exchange, purſuant to an order of 
both houſes of parliament: The 
author himſelf narrowly eſgaped. 
The ſeſſions ended at the % h 
Old Bailey, when five male- n 
factors regeived ſentenceof death; 
two for ſtreet - robberies; one for 
burglary ; a woman ſor privately 
robbing à man; and wanar for 
.robbing a woman near Newing - 
ton. This laſt has ſince been re- 
ptired. 71 „4 1 Cs 
At this ſeſſions John Franklin 
uns tried for affaulung and Wund- 
ing the honourable 1 Har- 
ley, eſq; in che execution of his 
vbiice, at the time when the North 
Briton, NY $5, was burnt u the Roy- 
al Exchange, and war donvicted 
thereof; but notwithſtauding the 
heinouſneſs of the offenoe zh was, 
at Mr. MHarley's interteſſion, ny 
ſentenced to chree mbnths im- 
priſonment, to pay a ine of 68. 
8d. and give ſurety, for: his. good 
behaviour for one r. 
Came on: at Guildball, 0. th. 
before the tight honourable ©9*"* 


5 example of the city of the lord chief juitice Pratt, an 


action 
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action brought by Mr. Arthur 
Beardmore againſt the king's meſ- 
ſengers, for entering his houſe 
and inſpecting his and his clients 


' ©. books a papers ; when; upon the 


opening iche cauſe; Mr. attorney 
general obſcryed;” that another 
action was depending, which, Mr. 
ES SO 
imp memt, the ſai 
— with the right 
honourable! the earl of Hali 
under the ſame warrant. Upon 
this it: wann propoſed that bath 
actions might be tried upon one 
retord o hM Mr. Beardmore 
aud Ris cον,e immediately ex- 
— their deſite to unite both 
ion and the count! recom? 
men tied to have the ſaid earl jnined 
as partyy that the whole merits 
_—_—_ uties charged or eon- 
ed might be tried in one 
action; and) Mr. attorney general 
— to recommend: the ſame, 
mvreupom his lordſtii p appointed 
22 the:enuſe on Friday the Ath 
day of xa ye tt. qtib noc hn! 
bs The cpurt of directors of the 
Eaſtudundiab i campaby have made 
colone! Coat 4 preſent of a dia- 
mond hilted ſword; whicheattgeol. 
46 h deſtimony of their gratitude 
for the iſerticet he bas done the 
 edmpamprinbehe- Eaſt Indies, and 
A memorial of his courage and 
cbuudutci q in the conqueſt and 
demdlitiom uf the famous French 
ſettlement of Pondicherrx + 
H dutün, in Glouceſterſhire, 
a darge tra of land. of near 16 
Autres ligt lately from chat ſide 
v Beedonshilb in sthe patiſh of 
Gruftonf ande has entirehy cover- 
od 1 grounds and a 
confiderableofpace? of the com- 
mon feld at che bottom ohe 
killer Some ſtiles, that Were in 
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the foot-way to Aſhton, and ar Ml 
left ſtanding, are now ſeventy 4 
paces, diſtant from the paths 0 
which they belonged; The ground, 
that has thus quitted its naturd 
poſition, has preſerved its, ow 
ſurface almoſt entire, except in: 
few yn where chaſms feve. 
ral ſeet deep appear. The top 
of trees twenty feet high, which 
grew ati the lower part of the hill, 
are now ſcarcely two feet abone 
ground from whence it is thought 
the moving earth was near twenty 
feet in depth. This very extra 
ordinary accident is attributed 1 
the inceſſant: rains, as the ſoil, nos 
uppermauſt, is of a boggy nature. 
A ͤgentleman, who has been 4 
conſiderable pains and travel, aud 
who is reckontd..a judge of tl 
quality of tones and foſſils, hall 
ented to the members of te 
royal ſociety, and to the ſociet 
for the encouragement of ar 
&c. a collection of, Scotch g 
nets, and other ſtones, found vl 
the Highlands of Scotland, ſon 
of Which have been cut by 
lapidary in he diamond way, a 
are as beautiful as a ruby, equſ 
in colour and weight to apy 0 
ental ſtonei beat the fire, ret 
their colour, and are reckon 
great curioſitie.. 
Their royal and: moſt ſerene high 
neſſen -the- hereditary prince 
princeſs of, Btunſwick, on the 
landing at Helvoetſluys an # 


„ 
I 
11 


* 
4 


OOO Oe AE MT EET 
f — oT - 


nake | 
Creme! 


2d inſtant, Were compliment BF The 
by the great cap-bearer, Bi me da 
on the part ef the prince cr, att 
Orange; by-M. de Reden, cha ad fer 
ed by the king of Great Br the ever 
and the regendy of Hanoyen nd we 
conduct them to Lunebou1s) long. 
and M. de, Beibwitz, on the fu brun f 
of the dulee of Hrunfwick. cle; 
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xt day, the hereditary prince' 


ook the route by land, and ar- 
ved towards evening at the 
lague. 1 em 
parked at the ſame time on board 
he yachts of the prince of Orange, 
nd of the admiralty; and, bhav. 
ga fair wind, arrived the ſame 


yening at Delftſhaven,” and the 


err morning at Delft, where the 


F twenty 
y ext 
uted ti 
oil, non 
1ature, 

been 1 
vel, abe 
e of | the 
ils, ba 
s of tle 
> {ociet 
of - arts 
(ch, g 
found: 
id, ſont 


at, by. 


INST TGC, 


ay, a 


yy eq 


ereditary prince and duke Lewis 


f Brunſwick, as well as the Eng- 


ih ambaſſador, e meet 
ler. The equipage of the prince 
| Aden with A user of body 
puards, conducted her royal high- 
eſs from Delft to the Hague, to 
ne palace of the prince Itadthol- 
ler, called the Old Court, where, 
In alghting from her coach, ſhe 
45 received by the prince ſtadt- 
older, Who handed ber to her 
partments, where her royal high- 
of feceived, ſome time! after; 
e mpliments of the foreign 
iniſters, and a great number of 
dos of- diHn⁰NHj,m. . 
The flates general; the ſtates uf 
Aland; und the chundil of Nate, 
pon news of their / ghneſſes ar. 
val, hominated a deputation of 


eir moſt diſtinguiſhed members, 


any 078 
e, rel 
reckon 


ene ligt 
FINCE als 


on che 


AR; Ut 


d compliment them upon their 
e arrival, and the happy con- 
Juſion” of their — but as 
ey were pleaſed to decline re- 
aving theſe deputations in form, 
i the colleges Bac the honour to 
nake their compliments without 
eremon yy. 1120v19H 2 1 
The ptinee ſtadtholder gave the 
lame day à gragd dinner and ſap- 
per, at the ſaid palace; totheir royal 
and ferene highineſſes; ha went in 
de evening to the French comedy, 

; ad were entertained; on the fol- 
— dro by'theduke Lewis of 
Brunfwick, kis ferche highneſs's 


uncle ; general Yorke! Kc. 


Her royal liptineſs em- 
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On the 11th* their highneſſes 
arrived at Loo, on then 2th at 
Twickel, and the ſame day paſſed 
the frontiers of the ſeven, pro- 
vinces. * n 4112 dat ba 
Paris, Feb. 14th. Some days 
age an officer, of the regiment of 
Champagne, being at mals at 
Doday in French Flanders, a 
burgher happened to:tread upon 
his dog which ſo exaſperated the 
officer, that he beat the man ſe · 
verely ; and, on his making re- 
ſiſtance, killed himwon the ſpot. 
This outrage ſo incenſed the in- 
habi tantsy that they gathered about 
the houſe where the officer lodg - 
ed, demoliſned che windows, ſeized: 
his baggage and threw t inta the 
ſtreet ; broke his poſt chaĩſe and 
ham-ſtrung his horſes, and after- 
wards fell upon the! officer him · 
ſelf. and dragged: him thro 
the kennel, till hel died. The 


- officers on duty, taking the alarm. 


beat to arms, fecured all the 
fired vpon the — 
killed nine, wounded many more, 
and ſoon diſperſed the zteſt2 This 
Maity being properly:repreſetited, 
15 now under conſideratien at 
courts and it is thought the re- 
giment will be broke! bro. 
At -a;general court of dur Eaſt 
India company held this day 
Mr. Bertin informed: them in the 
king's name, that his: majeſty 
would give them no further aſſiſt- 
ance, becauſe he could not do it 
but at the expence of his other 
ſubjects; that the, ſtacicholders 
might make proviſion fer con- 
tinuing the trade and paying the 


debts, or elſe declare that they 


could not continue it; ino which 


cCaſe his majeſty would ſee 0 


it; that the ſtockholders in athe 
mean time ſhould continue to 
(F] 3 receiv s 
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receive a dividend of 40 li- Saxony, Feb. . 1ſt. The di 
vres for each ſhare till paid off, tempet among the horned cattk; | 
and ſhould chuſe ſyndics., from which has lately raged in thi 
among themſelves to manage their electorate: to ſuch a degree, as y 
affairs. The directors had pre- kill between two and- three thay 
viouſly reſigned. d af b ſand head gf cattle in a ſhort tin ande 
, The governor of Cayenne and in five villages; only, is greachf 
Guyanne, an aſſociate, of the aca+ abated; by hanging four: or f, 
demy of Caen, has p; ropoſed the onionsaboutthe beaſts neek direft) 
three following premiums, 49 -be after: they are taken ill. and will ng 
diſpoſed of next year. The fic eat, Fhoſe onions draw out th 
« of coo livres, for ſalting. atthe inſection, and, look the next dy 
« leaſt expence, beef, which, when as if- they had been boiled, ITI 
< carried to the Weſt Indies, ſhall remedy, i to he. repeated ſeverd i 
« be as good as the.lyſh,,;Fhe times, and the omons which ban 
8 ſecond of 400 livres, for mak- been, uſed, are 22 be - buried u 
ing flour of the -gram-of-the a deep hole, In a few days asia | 
province, that willl bear ex- the cattle are, taken with a rut 
e portation to the colonies as ning at- ahe noſe, which - card 
« well as the Engliſg. The off the diſtempera It is alſo pn. 
« third of 300 Livres for pre- per at that time: to hang up ſome 
e paring ande ſal ting butter equal onions in the diſtempered carts Wil 
to the Fri ſh;??, % 907 119 ſtabjes., grid -1t Yo 200 | 
Yeſterday fourteen fellows were Gran, in H aner. en 2 5th: h | 
- burat alive at Brie, -near;this city, removing the- founda 

for oiſeningr'the eattie of that caſtle ina this city, to pity A. 


K WI 

Province. io iin ai +» for ainewopalace, theirwarkma f-& 
At a place called Buch, near found ah, earthen. vaſe, contals A th 
Verſailles, ls a: oaottiang the ang 4, 2 8 Roman medals, fpurtee Fever; 
iris af whoſe eyes is divided into of, which weze.; ſilyer,, and the! rel WW uildi 
22:ſeftibms>formingan exact dial, copper. Thoſe of filver are of the iter. 
the figures ceſembling+ theſe 9n-the emperors Goftlian, Maximiba, Te 
ſmall watchet that are included in Piocleß an and Conſtantine, am done 
rings to quear the finger. She thoſe, of copper were ſtruch i men, 
was bonn waths this: peculiarity, the - rejgus af Wlaudius, Tacitus, one m 
and yet hui the perfect uſ of her Probus, Carns, Carinus, xc. Ther ether 
ſight. 1% are alſo in this collection e with” t 
Wurtemburg Feb 16 This dals of the empreſs AA, Urbia now li 
being our du kes 'birth+day, there Auguſta, who ig. ſuppoſed 0 to have of 104 
was a grhmd hunting in his fareſts, been the wife of Carinus, grand- 
His Highneſs, and the; lords Copenhagen, Jan, 5. Note childr, 

of He debut akitied! cor degr, And ent given dat the head: ofal grand. 
3, 900 ars, (290-ftxces;/ 30% par- the regiments in the king's (er Wi white 
tridges, had 5pheaſants, and +27 that no offloer for the future ville F bass 
 woodeaeles; in the æveniag onthe permitted to:marny till he has de reſide 
whole court appeared atithe per poſited in the widow's chef rims 
in cher chunting drefless dand at lum of moneys which fora 6010" Die 
Aipht ſupped in high = — is fixed» nt A. 00 tix dollars; for St. Lu 


a lieu- 


= 6 te 


HE ildren, / 16; - 


lientenant- colonel or major at 


6%, for a captain at 400; and 


or a lieutenant at 300. Their 
idows will be entitled to a pen- 


don; from the time of their huſ- 
Wands death, of 40 per cent. of 


he money depoſited. 

Naples, Jan. 28. In the 
;ght of the 19th'of this month, a 
nountainons rock, about 18 miles 


rom this eity, ſplit afander, and 
De waters Which were Probably a 


ontained in its cavities, "Job oined 
o a very heavy rain, waſhed away 
nd Albers two villages ſitua- 


een its declivity, and Where 


ypwards of 150 perſons periſhed. 
he waters "ruſhed at the ſame 


Wine into the town of Caftellamare, 


hich is at the foot of the moun- 
un, and roſe” in ſome places te 


Whe height of 14 ſeet! A great 


number of the inhabitants” took 
efuge on board te veſſels which 
xy in the port, and there wuit- 
wich che utmoſt impatience 
F day-light, to know che fate 
F their labitations” and effects. 
Fertral warckouſes und other 
| were intirely - under 
Water. Wu 10 vI0N ] -19q qc» 
Theres Are now: living at Folk 
one three” men and two wo- 
in, 8 of one father and 
one mother, -whoſe t to- 
vether | amount to ot and who 
with” their proper ber MI fue by blood 

vo / living; amount to the number 
of 106 perſons; via children, 5 
RIS © 


reat- 


503 and 
prtdcekil eh, 199” qme- 
whit extraording 7 4 nume 
ros ag offspring) ſhould live and 


feſide' in ſo ſem don at one 
dime! ü „O 93 ai Bank 


S. Luke's worktwouſe, agel 0 
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"Died lately, Blizabech Cave of 1 If they have been 
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Mr. Stevens at Bletchingly, 
aged 103. 

One Lars Na, in Sweden, 
aged 104. At 70; when his hair was 
white and his fight ern weakens 
ed, he had a fe Which con- 
tinued two months, in which time 
his hair came quite off hut, on 
his recovery, it grew again of 
the colour it Was in His youth, his 
— kt returned; and no alter- 

appened in either till his 
nee Nel 

px ett Mayer, of Berne in $wit- 
Wang oy ret W :6 Od 


o Laog9t ? 
pr — TIGTY "ITT: n 
"MARC H. 


2214 tl! OJ MMOs a . 5 
oi ReriveWi from Oſnabr "th 
Baron de Scheleg whom theid 
Rates and noble chapter had ſent 
with the news, that itke election 
was happily fallen agtcedble to 
his? meets intentions, upon 
kit ſecond fon prince rich, 
as biſhop and ſovereigw>ot that 
ſee. 7113 4 2) TP, 90819 6 3A 
Sir: Thomas Hartilon habs * 
ing waited on the l 410 Ter! 
nourable” the lord ief juſtice 
Pratt, and ꝑreſented to du 


the freedom of the city of Londen 


ina gold box, purſuant to th 
af common council ; his! 
up returned the following an- 
(er : 1d git 
OL «ST . dme 
It is geister ang in&t 
to feel the moſt ſenſbie ples- 
ſare in finding Imyi brhauieut dn 
the nine Nan of ugaſtice, ap- 
prayed by? tlie city body 4 E. 
the moſt reſ 
kingdom, 


two e %f 
191590 1 200 lod 


from 
wonp8Þqpy 13:7 ni 5qqut ad 


ter! the 


— 
— — ſ— —— ͥͥ＝ẽé 8 - — 
"a> 
LS — k 


ee nd ˙.——— — 
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any part of my conduct, to! en- 
tertain an opinion — 1 my inte grity 
the beſt quality of u eymx 
— 8 Ip" a 45 
I may venture, without the — 
— roach of vanĩty, to take to my 
If the character of an honeft 


| man, Which the eity of London 


hath told me P ain intitled to; 
but they Will give me leave, at 
the ſame time, 0 #ſcfibs 4t on _ 
to my own” good — 
happened to ———— 
the eſe dccſic 
_ of my brethren; — 
Oe i they had iberm 
Sed 1 ag" 1 =; ey would 
have ac M like conſtic n. 
tious re 1 theiroaths, t and 
to che — ho te Inder 0 
Sine; However; che city of 
London has now given me a. re 
aron, Tmuſt ke more chan 
ördmary "tae to preſervos their 


ee ee ar u to 


2 knowing, that the beſt 
N oer for 
Wlbur Re ch 2 
«the ged. def 
wes9 fit vacto 
gl 03 { aden eg oum 
ume on to be heard ur 
» the? Bar of the heuſt cf 
| bete. a pt eſte vans wh! 
Hand, wherein" John. 
| — make — others, members of 
the gown IHE of nba, 
were appellants, 
ef che aid — reſpoxciire; 
re to the-right'« of preſenti 
5! $6! the" chürckes chere; 
when, after "Thekring of u 
dye te hobfe' was pleaſed to 
347 — of the court of 
ſelnqn. n 913 Jo. 16113 "16 [53 
' I'Fhe Victualling contract for hie 
SfeRyV havy- whe this day xs. 
ad Sd hundred for beef, not 


the magi- 


7 on 
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d. 4 pound, though berf, 1 
— is pr Fo * * 1 
524196 10 76 5 910 
AF: ethane" and 30 | 
ſeconds after ten * nd | 
eclipſe” of the moon, which” cot. x 
tinned fhereaſing till 3 minute 
and 48 ſeconds after midnigh 
at which time f digits and 4 
minutes of the moon's appar | 
ſurſace were edliſped -. = 
The new harbour at Hart- . ; 
ley, made by Sir John , 2th 
Huſky"Detdval; Barts was openet 
——_— many thouſand 
sI and ch next tide to 
— hr them full laden 
ſailed in, hotewitliſtanding the fa 
was uncommonly high; and ue 
wind eaſter hy throu ohthe ontrin 


whith vas ent bur of the r 


above tires hundred yards low 
and e ninetben fret deep. T. 
were eteftammments in all the 
publie>touſer;oqbefidess which 
three lafpe oxeryand ſeveral hops 
heads of ats gere 'piven»/to ris 
(211 This flowith mig: wot 
been. cinplen ted zin thre 
us i bnoo9} „di ni nu 
Hit i majeſtę went tothe 
houſe of pers , gave 5215 q 
the / roa an iro the followin | 
bilktga Roi % 10t name 3:10 
The bill fer a gs — -ki 
moſt ſerene Highhefs the hereditay 
prines 6f BruhſwiciLatnenborgh 
The bin t cento an att ſor 
allowing the fret ĩmportation o 
| tHlow;* 5 — 0 greaſc 
a further hmited time from de. 
land; 09015 51 3 03 bis d 
ie 2bilt:for! better regulating 
his" mazefty's marine forces whet 
10 ens cop. ml; I 
he bill ti amend un 20 fill 
ſeſlondę for layiug an additions 
duty on cyder and perry. * 


7 


erf, u 


And to ſeveral private bills. 
d. hal. WF Bethlem hoſpital is to pay from 
i day to the 29th of September, 


. zd. per ſtone for; mutton, 
al, and beef, whereas for the 
me months laſt year, the charge 
only 1s. 9d. per: ſtone. Se- 


* ral ſaleſmen, who were examined 


fore a committee of the; houſe 
commons, to diſeover the cauſes 


many cauſes not aH all, con- 
five ox probahle. bgm 14 
7% his 1:day chats majeſty 

{. ſigned: a proclamation for 
fale: by audtiontof all his ma- 
1 lands in the iflends of Gre- 
(.. de Grenadines, Dominica, 
Vucent and Tabago, except- 
Ws fuch lands as ſhalt be neceſ- 
oy for. fortifications and other 


ets; allotments for ſchoel-maſ- 
* ; high roads, , woodlands, and 
ieh der public put poſes,ʒ under the 
1 1 ig conditions. 70 That che 
ue, pay 20 per dent, of 
hole purchaſe i mpney, down, 
per cent. in Oe fr, n per 
It, in the ſecond year, and a0 
cent. every year offers till fall 
b ad. That every purchaſer, 
e obe white man, or wa 
ite women, for every o acres. 
: ed, of PAY: 20). for every 
ute Woman, and 40) for every 
ute man wanting. That one acre 
"twenty: ſhall: beo cleared every 
ar, till half the land is clear- 
dl. to be payrd for, every acre 
ho cleared. That ſix- pen per 
e be paid to the crown as a 
u. rent on ſuch lands as ſhall 
dleared. No perſon to purchaſe 
dre than 309 acres of landijin 
uninica, or g m the} other 
gn That ditridts;ſhall, be 


11159 bas 19by2 de 


T; 


7 
* 
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this increaſe--of; prise, alledg- 


nary.» works, glebes for mi- { 
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allotted for towns; a penny per 
foot... for ground-rent for tene- 
ments, and fix-pence per acre for 
fields. No more; than one town 
lot to one perfon, and five acres 
of paſture land to each. town lot; 
8d atres in each pariſh to be 
reſerved! for r ſettlers, to be 
divided into lots of not leſs than 
ten, nor more than thirty acres 
each to be granted in fee ſimple. 
The land to be occupied and en- 
tered, upon in three months after 
—— No lands granted to 
poor] ſettlers to be alienable by 
ſale, orbhotherwiſe, for ſeven years, 

fox:the childrey of the firſt 
ſettlerst and all mines of gold 
and: ſilver ego be reſerved to the 
crown, The ſale to be in june 
next, af ſurveys can be made fo 


Os m loi won Bu ad, 


The dlaim af a noble lord to 
the, iſland o. St. Vincent, after 
a ſolemn hearing, was, adjud 
invalid ; his loxdſhip's anceſtor, 
inſtead' of landing thej, Carin 
a. certain quantity, of land, ay 

- thereon een 
ofogvhite e, Win ver; 
much as —— to ltd, rafter 
miſcarrxiog catiStannfopga. And 
it is in, eanſequence gf this deter- 
mination, „that ot. 9 is 
mentioned. with te: Oh, Hands, 
SORE 1 

Ihe earl ot MIOTERN; Was, | 
elected preſident aß, Nhe h. 
royal ſociety, in thg rom of the 
late earl of: Macclesſield. Rig 

At che anviverſary feaſt. 20 ch. 
of the London hoſpitahb 215; + 
171 44; was colieged far that 
charity As was fomp,gayg before 
5 zl. at that of the ſmallpox 
hoſpital. Anda confiderable, ſum 
at that af th lying - in charity for 

TOR 1990 5 hath mig married 


* 


% : 


— — — — — — — 
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married women at their owl 8 
3 71 

tt 8 dhe ele cken 

of a high ſteward for the 

ſiry' of Cambridge when 
there appeared amon c 
— for the earl - 2 Hardwicke, 
place 10g, on Slacet t Among 
the white-hoods: the proctors ac- 
counts differed. Mr. — 
Vas ſor land Hardwieke, * dlazet 
108, dc placet 1o7 . Mr Foſter's 
was n ,, 108, Placa 1e on 
which! a: ſcrutiny was demand 
ed by. dix lordhip's-:1friends; 
and refuſed; and a preat.*con 
fuſion eufoins's ; the c vice-chau- 
cellor adjourniedt the fen ate Ant 
4 2 2999 91 310295 1191 3 
f. _ 7+ Saft for; vi ug 
31K. nis majeft\*s'ftathe at che 


Royal Eachan ge, ſtruck Ven 
it-was'recharked; that the! ſcep- 
tre wasſmput into >the)! wrong 


hand: bonohnam- vodg of 
Leutnant governor Thiekneſe, 
Cho: ſbme time ago ſent h waoders 
guag ta lord Orwell;o has been 
tnc ſontencod to three months 
ment, - ahd:a>tmeaefioell 
Kli! ter itz 2 bel von his 
If v2 63100199 et gonad 
At- be fag of Mr Thoreſby⸗s 
Moſeumy” the following amedals of 
and coins ud as 1 1191 119815 
(551 284 Tioffin 10112 4 N dae 

The- farkbus' Cc bsi ln: 
medal of Cohl Lilbourne 2 cn 0 
A Saxon penny of | king 510% 
Kwan en _—_—_ 0 
Two pennys — | 
and Ethelred bd — gies 6 
One Ractachius — 410 © 
One ditto ſtruck at 
Yogk) no! ba 18818 0 
On Stephen and Hen- 
717 — — 3 7 0 


at! 


the Black- 
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Two groats of Richard 

III. 
A roof picesfora pen- 

nyo Henry VIII. 3 0 
A Seatborough liege i 

coin Chartes I. 7 7 
Ditto — 7 2 
A commonwealth fix 

Pence mat BB. 
A pewter Iriſh crown 

of James II. — —5 7 

A commonwealth far- -- 
thing —2 3 6 
IT wo- farthings © ge” 
Charles IT! — 34 

The. ſociety of arts in the Str 
have given a — —— of rol 
Mr. Bepjamin 'Moore;” for then 
troduction of the manufactor 
emboſs id paper into this 7 
and making that paper , 1 
to. that imported ſrom abr 
have e of "1 
every hu of turbors, 1 
leſs than fixteen inches from'| 
eye to the fork, and 21. 105. 
every hundred vader ſixteen inc 
and not jeſs) than ten inches! ff 
the eye to che for, Hic I 
— Britiſh ſabjeds; d 
hooks und! lines, und brought "i 
fals in enden or Weſtmini 
— — — May and; | 

Auguſt; ö 11901 01 i 

Ata date gel tho forſel 
eſtates of Punmure, Southeſk, # 
Mariſhaly:/ every: heir. bought "8 
own, and offered for it in por 
to the great joy of great nume 
of people of all ranks, drawn! 
friendſhip or curioſity to 0: 
ing a ſcene . 

The king of Spain 1 | | 
ſent the univerſiry of Rdinboty 
er large folid velon 

of prints engraved from the pu 
ings found inthe ruinb ef * 
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um; and the univerſity; have, ſent 
> majeſty. a very handſome letter 
thanks, written in Lam. 
Report af the ſtate of the Mag- 
len charity, from its openingeon 
ioth Auguſt 1758, to the 22d 


nt. | 
Imitted in all 6927 (1 PET ' 583 
whom there have been \ 
reconciled to, and received 
by their friends 6 63 


1 


ced in ſervices in reputablse 
families and to trades —» 196 
pued lunatics, and afflicted 

with incurable fits — 23 


ed, % min : ig 94G 
eaſy under reſtraĩnt and at 
hein own deſire diſeharged 53 
ver returned, from; hoſpi - 
tali, to which, they Were 
ent ta be cured 1 ae 1 628 
faults and. irregularities +»: 
Lickarged 7 hom 94 
Wan the kaufe — — 116 
201 s bog ot oH 
eri oba b91l fu 583 
ifteen omen, Who: were diſ- 
ed the houſe, are ſince well 
riet, [And MAD 'who:/were 
miſſed, from uneaſiheſs under re- 
ny their own defires and 
mall taults, haye, nather than 
urn to their formen evil conrſe 
lle, gone into induſtrious and 
. ſtemploy mente and are like- 


ehe with reputation in the 


q 11 i 101 bott boy 80 
inge Great, Britain has been in 
flion of. the iriver of St, Law- 
dQ. awery valuable whale fiſhe- 
has been diſcovered there, 
was unknown tothe French. 
hu this diſoovery the people of 
Bogland Gued aut ten veſſels 
Ii dong each, which had ſuch 


$11 that, in 1462; they ſent 
W130 


is already in-ſuch high: 


[59 
fifty veſſels, and laſt year upwards 
of eighty. The quantity of whale- 
bone produced by this fiſhery, 
and imported from New England 
wathin theſe itwo years, has alrea- 
dy! reduced that commodity from 
500 J. 40-350 L 4 ag. 101 25 | 

A gentleman lately returned 
from the Baſt - Indios, and who 


Was very Curibus in his obſer. 


vations —— relates, that ſome 
years ago chere was a republic of 
Jews at the city of Patna, the 
capital of the kingdom of Bahar, 
which once qonſiſted of 60,000 fa- 
milies, but is now reduced to 
4000. They have 4 ſyna 
near the nabob's palace, in which 
their records are kept, engraved 
on copper - plates in Hebrew cha- 
racters; ſo: that theſe Jews pre. 
tend. they can ſhew their own: hi. 
tory, from the reigu of Nebuchad- 
nennar to the preſent time. 
The above- mentioned race 
Jews declare themſelyes to be of the 
tribe of Manaſſeh, a part uherebi 
was, byi order: of that haughty 
conqueror, carried to the en ſtern- 
moſt pvovinre of his large empire, 
wu ch extended to the Indus} frum 
whence they removed to the Gan 
and this jdurney 2aygoco) of 
m travelled in three years from 
their ſetting out from Babylon. Aw 
abſtract of their hiſtory has been 
tranſlated from the Hebrew; and 
may be of ſervite ta the lehrned 
world. * / 

A nem machine forextingadſhing 
fires by? a chemical — at 
lately been invented at; Haris) and 
mate; that 
it is ſaid the inventor: Has made 
his fortune by it. And ſomeives 
ry ſucceſsfub e tperimtuts lately 
made hy order of- che 1 

ants 


24th was 'a great ball 
a ſupper i in gt ar- 


of by opera houſe, 6 
te in the form of an A, with 80 


On the 23th was an petit; 


Dn the 25th a pantomime, call 
Harlequin in the Harts. * * 
his amiable princeſs' has al- 
von the hearts of her fütuke 
eas, by ber molt 8 bug ] 
Woular behaviour. 

Madrid, February 
o, the 980 of A. 2 8 
8 his iſter in the name 

£1 ke e His carhiolic ma. w 
5 feen mother by the 
ol the rg 


fort Am ted 
cho e 
NA Siciofm, 'Febroar 5 1 
"= by. there \Were "exp 


Kienbits” 181,14 
hertings, 48 ſmo 
2 Freſh by 22 


baff, fad 55 


os hee 1152 
e e 


Fes Hf ths * 
It into the inan 
Uedem, "Th 5 85 


from 7 401 
lence of fs, . en 

„ returned in great 
This br eh 
8 00 Alete with the | en 
Juragement” of the” 
approach” of the 
hales . * rg Wund to drive 
aWay, ſcveral, Addi. 
brat " ; for the\white fillery 
thy coaſt have 


bad con- 


About the begi nning 
nth,” a girl was bg; 
dn, in France, Whoſe 


pref face 
Flembled 2 hare, excepting her 


1 
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ears; ſhe Was otherwife fair and 
well ſhaped” Her mother de- 
cl — ke at the beginning of her 
pPreg 1 Aa ſtrong incli- 
nat * ache raw heart of a 
hare; which er huſband brought 
home one day, but could not pre- 
vail with! Herſelf © to make known 
her defre. Another very remark- 
able fact comes Authenticated from 
the 'farkie” quarter. The wife of a 
conſiderkble merehine; Who con- 
ſtantly attended maſs, and uſed 
to gie charity to a poor man 
who! had Toi his right arm, was 
ſoon — 1 —— of a ſon 
1 16d Rs rigkt hand] which 
— to the im- 


ö on rance of 
the EE 2 — Mor her mind. 
t ig MM Tore remarkable; 
t 5 get ret I muturity, 
married;" 250 bs wow A ſon, who, 

any WO im preffions;>was 
born — a Bande will 
the" 1 at cdumt for this 
e enon t laut js bos 
e Kath of bo Inte sir 
acch⸗ etärd Dew without 
1 Hue; un ene of i-Gooo?, 
Annum «evolves 30 the uui- 
erſity of Cambridge —— 
ing and endbwing Wt college 
called: Downin 1 5 
Mrs! Get: e de . 
ley Fenchereh Street, Mrs: Smith, 
of Hatten Garden and'aquurney- 
man 6odþer's Wife in ng 
ley, Barbican, were da s 
4 ach of chte children 55 
* Fern of Little, Brickhill, 
ed moese od ghd fd 
Died? latey william Taylor, of 
s Bafingftoke; a ged roa ien 74 

Nobeit Maber, ut Framptos, 
Dorſerſhire;apebregnwo! 5d; to 
A peaſhht in 8 en, gen 904: 


having 


621 
having had 115 , 
whom 47 are lying 
An invalid of the fame 1 n, 
104. Nr 
3 of Belfall/ Wales. 
Mrs. Elizabeth 
Dublin, aged 107. © 
Died lately. Elizaberh g 
beggar-womad, at Leith, aged 1993 
ſhe retained her ſenſes . ſpint 
to the laſt; and a few days before 
ber death had vigor futficient to 
go about in queſt of ams. 
John Bourke, in che Le of 
Man, aged 112. 
Peter Martin, in Auvergne, in 
France, aged 113. 
David Eran. in Giteqwich, 
| 114. = 
Ralph Hart, at Naweiftle, aged 
11 
Jacob Meyer, of Pee in Saß. 
zerland, 115. 
=y George Brett, ry 
a 115, with dee 
ſound. FP 
Mrs. Clifford, of * 


1 The! long ex armu⸗- 
ar tre re ſun was ob- 
ferved at London, Greenwich, and 
many other places. But as the'fky . 
Nu nt le to thb obſerva- 
tion at London or Greenwich, we 
{halve that made with, great diſ- 
at Edinburgh, where the 
cg aus was temarkably loch 
Thb eclipſe began Wegen. . 
ome obſcuration 10 34 
170 1oNtu0; ett d 
1 before the eclipſe became 
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annular, three or four dark . atio 
Were d o Karl near the 8 1 ora 
of the which, if t ey weten Lebe 
in the aa k ſelf, are ſuppoſed iu lden 


occafiò ned by the ruj gged or mon 
tainous e of the moon. I 


pladiet Venus made her appeam chut 
durin the eclipſe but none of i , 1 
other eavenly b les. | acbb 
The th ometer being expo d, du 
to th e fore the ecl1 ſe be Ces 0! 
-roſe 722 bet to 73; 19 „ * kit 
eclipſe it fell 17 4 deg at the tn arr 
of t N ee to 55; 1 nt 
and 15 end ene E #3 
Ves e lep Lo 
gelte 
at 2 f Like a e Pee = 1 i 
e coronation n_ erforam: [ ng 
N r ce re: gs an; il oy 
Gightty 7 i of 
wand 7801 aſtical l * | 210 
the eleftbrat” a age a hs 
their mantles dotted” with, of... 
lice,” went t is th me. het god 
on SVEN > forning, ple 
1 the of the! 00 
VVUüͤ ! 
Fern A ps that Ft 7277 45 
been e 0 dy their 1E17;elef how 
dess 102 inghag ol Fo 
— 5 8 Rog ri ee ro 
The YE hh 
= rr 15 0855 I” m6; 
ns o em erory of Adee 
guſt houſe 2 91018 
Fate of the FM phy _ altri 15 
e In the 13 71 1 
Which Was the per 5 thro TOLK 
on the left, that of the cle A bin 
Mentz ; and eppofſte, t 10 07 80 
king of the Romatis, The, 8 of 
ol the two other Teftors, nil AVil 


the oy Gtentiaries; ver 
„ 55 111 0 e 142 


ron ' 


" ez of 925 WAS 


Fs 175 


Na, | 

toll 
. le , 
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Wo, 


ron . 


. natio 


2 the YE AR why! - 


Was 
ora highniels 0 pf 855 
* CETEMONIEs r e 10 1 
iden, bull. Towards 44 in 
e 0 1 ee cor and 


00 70 


king of ans, doit 
church, an ek ing do cuſ- 


Im, returned on r under a 


5 for encourging ea 
n 


erb canopy, 
1 1 1 


W 


w king was Cl 
ny on 20 
jon his he 


2 55 ers, 11 

arls, feet. 

| at the Howell e, = 
jellies 45 

re ferye 9 = ha re- 
a Yo ih 2 2 
the other ; grea 

pire, ach - a 00 

ns of 75 N. 

ae we 95 great, b 


JI . lit 
Fr WE 1 Do 5 1515 


e 6 EVER- 
5 os 


15 14 8 the ne ol 285 
bee waere of,perkns o 


0 the £17 2tis 8, 8 

re roaſted * > Et el and 

Fer th e t 1 

nchen thrown aon 

Wo 150, i woe, ng. 

= s ingjelt G85 to the 
> 


Th pare 18 


me bill 
e er 
fe It 01 


en 
oF or grangwg ce Ns 
ib in che e e n c. oldnies 


80 i fam 


ted the W 


| e FE reated 


10 ſtuffs mix 


163 
for the ſuꝑport of the government 
there; — for encouraging the 


: * FP ſugar colonies; , 
| bill for y = the duty on 


t nation, and. raikng it o 
Ne ERS ifos, q 


or regulating Pilots, 


" 


SOIL 


b Britiſh ſail Eloth. | 
ul or diſcharg charging ce 
quer. pe Pa 


o A bill, Fr equating bins 
fas res. 
. road bills, and bills 
tor? tay oſing land, cc. 
„the above act relating to the 
22 ſh colonies, a duty of 11, 2s. is 
a” 12 Walen d agen inſtead 
s. 6d. a duty of d. a lb. on in- 


fy 2b 196. 


per cwt 1 ine 2lbi pe 

Hoek ang, wines = 

a ton; ede 5 5 als, and 
i 


ith fi OED „28. a 
. Riess es Wu apiece; 


cambricks 3s. French layynp 35. 


of he Ben eee — 


A cut. — bs 


— 
2. 


2 4 foreign 


- . oa yoaatben; 
inſtead of 6 d. hich was ſeldom 


paid. Theſe duties are all to be 
88 into; deg hace re- 
; . 1 


, * esl 19430 Nn 
f "as Nagin hart) — 

i Ys | 
by reached by tha 


4 8 was ꝓ 


of .Clogfert, — 2 
amounted tg ypwatds _— 
near. double the. du dle, n Fol. 

ect ed, 0 AOL 7811. ide 193857 
Several tho journey- 


b. 
men HEN weaygrs: en bt. 


Tot the TE AR 176 I. 88g 
The Mill for charging on the from Europe to Quetec 415 | 
— fund certain annuities, 1 N 
t for condotida wake fd E for granting g x bounty 
a 8 
e 
8 — 


- The bill for enabli his ma 


maje 2 s of Jeſty, wich the advice of his pri- 
outh Carolina and Georgia to vy council, to order the ie be. 


h of A * wof proviſions fi Ire- 
matt tes * . 


e next receſs of 
hs bill: . — . thn or as the * 
3 

ie bi for continuing ſeveral 
r- zu bf perllament made for the 
* l — guer t of the whale fiſhe- 
OR en ry tartfed on by his majeſty's. ſub- 
8 res. Rreets, e that on the coaſts 


raiſing certain ſums of 
money" for he Torvice of the year 


k ' 
i "thy wr | 
8 55 e Nh 
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bs) berth Leottiftifter | Bull-hesd in Bread-Rrect by a pe n 

3 ry ok = e, was tried 52 tay tors oelass "yy 
ol oy Iflington, be- e unlawful combinathe 1 baſ 

gen en de- them, and confined n 

150 8 of ats, Kc. Artet egmpter, on ſuꝶ 
nel N har bin —. „ ſea; 

0 bf them eee refufing to comp h. the lis; 

: wel "of Roe ant" Was ters terms and AE detain on 
wor bite en the the magiſrste; call theme hir 
from Flints, in contradiſtinction, to wa don 

. EE EEE x 

3 840 650 e ſiled by che rst Dee Bure 

— thei” ene the next 4 mot 

55 ey os es n "UA ng ebuncil on both feat 

Yor We iy, when Te * 5 "Fitting aldermag be 

; Chas dis — GRAN „it appeared thut bp 
e od — greatly tier : lege d jos" Had acted nd; 
2 *. de r Forte „Sally, B y tin them up and en 08] 
U Aa went: ks, ly Rf. Hingot Net fre — warrar erh 
N t e-eaphtin t 15 We bea nothing could be'alledytl fu 
„„ n, bee of chen. $7 
1 c. e e honors the 15 aartneyih FoCet 
that 21 or 1 tot ed or four with vod ad 
Sat 1 85 0008 . 1 -2&4ibu en 
e 80 2 Wan aa Ar, ie Ns. 
paſs*pn er "toads chart the ed Steer tations of fle nich 
ide e citdiapes; Hand can Peet deen che” as ppc 
: Fach ne e þ Wich- a and op them ke Jai on 
* wit om — 13 0p is little Affa s * ty tt 
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of arts have 12 
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ee electec in Fifty oenddts x a daume 
ö NN the” late cars Gren- orb n rly 4 — e 
W gave, N And; next {pinning wheel; which dope 
oo 7 Fo was PRtfed'to may do dovble dhe, buftneß pro 
by! Tek alf at Welt- even a gr perſon cam wit wg" en 
inch "ths mot honourable. common wheel. | 
mit „Urte '6F the Rath, by 140 guineas to Mr. N. N 
"Thx ings rd rend“ the for a ſtatuk of Diana in warb laſo 
Hof- that Order! with the Allowed to be u maſteriy peru bat be 
fi 415 topics.” !E£TD&up 5010 ker #102 & 10 n vun Je h: 
"at dass g erer Jonghev d Kußoelb fromGirman'el As 

men taylors were talen 0080 the fh 2 a belief ofche — 


by a pe 
ated hy 
binatie 
1fined 7 U 
on ſulp. 
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next th 
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eas 0 ba y+ 
baſs e my 


M Sap ad = 
80 . -for 7 Wk 
ſeapes149; Mr. Barret: from Wh. 
Iin a5, or the „ to. Mr. 
Bond of Bermingham, 16, for the 


third er Mr. Steuaft of Lon- * 
F don, +] 


811003 Al 
May we beg have Ne een 
to the e Mr ifs Mo- 
mote the aſe of 1 1on's 8 an- 
vention: a avian Which 
the nation in genera And poor 
22 may receive ſo reit 
ſo, imm edinte : benef ti. 
would oon increaſę, by, qne, IE 
perhaps, the number of, our 
ne hand $1109 7 EY A 1 29bats dh 
The German gömm Mariner, 'F 
poceiying) the, weaves of, all who | 
hag loſt pro 8 ho 8855 hve- 
Gy: rr Ses in ice of 
beg all ies, dig recalled, à com- 
Wn of only; three Perſons. was 
ppointod;, by and under the con- 
Pen of: the; e go 
| e 


fee cat 

| commil. 

erg 111 Ta, have W -þ 
liquidated 1,354,500, in the 
follo lowing}, ( TT | 
Allowed d a able ＋ 103,000 


l 
proofs, can k — 3h 263,000 , 
Reedicd a, atari 988,000 
S911 HM. 
N HAM 6 1111) 4 » 354» 900 
d:Information having. been given, 
dar ſeyeral of his. majeſiy s ſub- 
jeQs have been for a confiderable 
time, and pre, fill - detained in 


menen hoſtages for, the pay- 
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however, upon Curing 
Mr. Juſtite Wil- 
ot, with the utmolt Hpicuity, 
dt ande every objection, "and gave 
45 his opinion, that che ſeveral 
ums of money thus” Acchmlated 
a ſociety, as their ih fund, 
Wade ed roperty 'of 
y indie dual bo? 7 could 
ly be applied to the 
ted by their 5 1 
erſon who t Kk U Don” him 
batoe of % oil; 
ble for it to the 'ſþci „ fince the 
veral locks cootd on y te pontfi- 
ered as a kind ef check for the 
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is lordſhip alſo informed Tthe 
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Ning wal 1 and at — 
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mſelf. 
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bee "through hs in — 
Ki r France, ande . 


RE 


ere, om — bn 
| og $1913: AKT © Fock, the ſea fell * 
Kin, ers, Frog t "thong" und in feſs than tht 
b 6 575 of His $6 yall notes "fovelled® Wit i 
ne However lk | * n. vapidry; mid cru : | 
A bo 'obſervin with'y pleafufe, Leal of lud 
x x royal highnefs was Nee. The- eite 


| ene 

7 4 fro court to court, magurine, . aer 

Hg Cevery where with al! les aud the church cracbelt 

"and, affe kion due to e More chan three 
Vitthes” ang all tfar ters f the novel phrt vf men 
lehler EIT the "Were Yeſtroyet;" and Nen 
W - kitely tue“ No pan, 1 


4 


feat d 


. ad buſy Li a "fcaped*wirhour" 
Þ 0 . rp his At the ſume time we volt! 
ay in cn 60 C * eee 
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— his majeſty's ſectetary of 


ar nge Ab 


wing this account were / 
piles in the earth, A thas -of 


-mecting 
* the - three uy of Wor- — 

J at orce l — 54 
the — —＋ — 1 — 

981. bs» Ht Agha SIT UL It r 22. 
. — 2 7 demest was. ever att any . 

to the rap reſentatian: made European nation an 
. ambaſſader at the that no claim can — 
of France, demanding. im- —— IF priority 


—— 82 cir 2 4 to ee. Jn 


— une laſt, by the com- wh who nei- 
French 2 war war, . 


* 
- 
- - - ** < — 
= Su 2 97 23 * — 
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el iſland yp be ge 0 
| ON the pan 3 - yery Aale ON I 
ah, 149: refors very, thing mt amend eau 7 
ho chef gonditzan in which haye a knife 
e 2 in, * i 
þ mike reparation of the wardpobes,co 5 


any of his majeſty's. objects” 2 hat, 
be found. to have ſuſtained in 3 150 
eduence of the (aid proceed- E ee ae 
imation hy gr 


yo 1 rr 


7 
1 —— — : — — * —— 


a „ ccerding ge an 


Jorthwith N "Is 
. the ſai when 7 50 


s gover- 
if of Jamgica4 ang. . 
* ſaid orders has — whos: of 1 5 os 7 


d majety's aid; a 


y; "7 ttanſmitted . 


xeon the 


8 


thet prieſt, lawyer, er phyſttian 
among them, The New- England- 
ers come here with ſloops and 
Ichooners inoigreat numbers, to 
Load falt, far their fidheries::-ahey 
buy ait, from 4 4. to 69 da ſtews 
ling che buchal, and pay dhe poos 
Bermudians à ſmall part in mo- 
ney, Ahe Hreſto in ſtinking rum; 
rotten 2 and; muſty biſcuit, 
now and then throwing them a daſi 
of ſouater into the bargain- 
The, above iſlands have good 
anchor ground to the leeward; but 
na harbour any where. But then 
they form, with the Caicos bank, 2 
channel of about a league over, 
which the Engliſh cruizers very 
much frequented during thei war, 
as -beingthe common paſſage for all 
veſſels from Monte Chriſti. Phe 
French cal} chis channel ie debougue- 
mae! dat ifits Turguss, and their pilots 
from Cape Francois always prefer 
it) when. the wind favours, to the 
canal Aagle, ot windward: paſ- 
ſage of gur Jamaica men. Theſe; 
therefore, are the only reaſons that 
can be. aſſigned ſor their thus 
attempting to ſettle there, though 
it des. not appear that they did 
more with that view, >(befides 
N burning the cabs 
bi sont, and (Carrying the 1n hat 
bitants, to the number of ꝛc b, and 
about nine ſaĩl o Britiſh ſhipping, 
ti Cape Francois, where they re- 
leafed them with orders not to 
return to Turks ĩſland) than erect 
two. ſtone monuments of 8 ſcet 
high, the materials of which were 


— 


kaveia few. perſobs to take care 

| of theſe monuments. R2 FI 97065 
Ihe damages, done to 

16D: an, Fngbiſb merchant Ihip, 
which Was, „by miſtake, attuc ed 
in May laſt by the commadore of 
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ſome Spanih xebeques cru 
againſt the Algerines in the Mei 


all brought from Old Franee, aud 


is ha 
Oma 
uns, 


terrantean, were immediately v 
paired out of the Spaniſi arm 


at ©arthapenw: And; in e jacl 
quence of the repreſentations mut om 
on that fubjett,. by his majeſy lt. 
ambaſſador at the coαν;ft of Mam the 
his catholic majeſty has given M the. 
ders ſor defraying the | expence finds 0 
the cure of the Engliſn wπEꝰꝰX⁰e¶ e men 
wounded in chat attack, for cs ted v 
demnifying the captain for the t he 
of time octaſioned thereby, x d chet 
ſor giving a gratification to W401: 1 
paſſenger who» unfortunatel in hi 
his arm by a ſhot from the Spa poſe. 
xebeque- Lorabs Gazette, droll a1 
The above affair hes beer being 
preſented upon oath very much liner 


the diſhonour of the Spaniad 
They were charged with fri 
{ſeveral broadſides into the Fig! 
veſſel, winletying under the c 
modore's ſtern) even too neaf 
behulled by chem, and whilet 
erem were declaring themen 
Engliſh, and crying out for mer 


Fhough on the one hand, . 

maytbe ſomething exaggerated ler 
this abœouit; on the other, Qt 1 part « 
appears to have been ſb met on 8 
very. enctraordinary in the N abe 
viour of che Spaniſti comm Tema. 
who, it is ſaid, has been Wh pt in t 
broke and diſmiſſed the ſervice! remain 
the particular deſire of the E. 
ambatiador r Io 
Phe cor jacket. the air js Merits 
me marine collar and belt, b bod, p. 
ſo many new invented pre ea, 
tives againſt drowning" weren che pl: 


againſt: each other nt Lon 
budge, | while there an con 
rable fall. o men witten 
jackets went thronghi erett, a 
out/ufingit their arms or legs 
of them withdraw ce 


is hand; then tm men) anc a 
oman in a mob cap and red rib- 
Won, went chrough likewiſe in 
| jackets; theſe were followed 
d men in the marine collar u 
eu. Thus ſecured; they danced 
the eddy a cofifiderable' time, 
the no ſmall diverſion of thow- 
ads of ſpectators, Whom one of 
ie men in the the air jacket pre- 
ted wich apples, ut the ſame time 
at he regaled himſelf with bread 
d cheeſe; after Which he ſired a 
ol: theſe things were cantain- 
in his cap which was made on 
tpoſe. the whole, it was 
droll and not indecent fight, they 
| being dreſſed in ſlannel ſhifts 
ad linen breeches.. 
Ended the ſeſſions at the Old 
ley, when five for burglary; 


e for returning from tranſporta- 
du, received ſentenee of death. 
e was ſentenced to be tranſport- 
ſor fourteen years, and forty 
nen yearss h bag t 

„The wind blew ſo vio- 
lently as to carry away all 
u part of the new: erected ſcaf- 
Jon St. Bride's ſteeple, which 
od above the ſtone- work. It 
remarkable that the timbers 
pt in two in the middle, while 
remained firm underneatbh. 

Was held a board of 
longitude for determining 
merits of the three different 
bods; propoſed for diſcovering 
fea; by aſeertaining the time 
che place [left viz. that by 
erving the oeccultation and 
hon of ſupiter's ſatellites in 
marine chair invented by Mr. 
m; chat by taking the diſtance 
the moon from tho fixed ſtars 
„ Hadley's quadrant ; and that 
Mr. Harriſon's new invented 


— 


: 
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0 far highway robberies, and 


99 
time - Keeper; when, the proprietor 
o the marine chair thdexvouring 
10 refute the aſſertions of a gen- 
tleman, whole opimons he thought 
did not do juſtice do his inven- 
tion, another gentleman, he ſpoke 
with great candour of al the three 


methods, aoknowledged; that ob- 


ſervations may be made with great. 
ar. certainty ing thar out ef, the 
marine chair; but expreſſed his 
apprebenſions as to the poſſibility 
of aſcertain ing the longitude at 
ſea hy it, though the ſateflite theo. 
ry were fufſicicatly perfect which 
he ſeemed to doubt, The com-. 
miſſioners ack nowledved;/that the 
lunar method anſwered very well, 


but chey objected to the tedious 


calculation attending 46; to ob- 
viate which; Mr. Witchell, a 
gentleman well kon for his Hill 
in aſtronomical caloulationb, pre- 


ſented to the board à method, by 


which that calculation may be re- 
duced to a ſingle ptoportion by 
logarithms; and conſequently ren- 
dered as ſimple as ca be deſifed. 
Wich regard to Mel Hafriſon's 
time · kt per, its merits were bund 
to be ſuch, that the cammiſſibflers 
were pleaſed to —— order 
for the immediate payment of 
000 15. 15 , b OY 2787 
Bank ſtock roſe near 8 
per cent, on 4 diyidend ef n 
half per cent. 414d of 2 
- quarter, as for ſome years Paſt, 
being declared for the HP: year 
ending the roth Ane xt month, 
with aſſurance thar there were 
great hopes the fame dtvidend 


could be continued οο 


There was the hifgheſt 


tide in che river Thates“ ch. 


chat has been known for many 
years. Great damages ver done by 
the filling of celtars and ver- flo - 


1 2 


LH 2 


| , . : 5 2 9 1 
: [ 1 } [4 1117 * 
- ao > * # 
" * 
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e To the ſeamenrand + 1 
ps; too} were daſded agaiuit each ſoldliers, each — 6 0 


othe? bythe wolence of the Wind. A mob of vhite · boys at- mw 


In eme buſes nbar the river that 


whiter roſe do feet in the ground 


Nees, on is df Ant 2110 999-59 
A committee of merchants hav- 
ing lately watxed upon the eart of 
Hilifax; vo repreſent che hardihip 
they 'taboured, under, an account 
of the non-payment of Canada 
bills by the French government, 
contrary to the expreſs ſtipulations 
of the late ercary of for that 
purpoſe; his lordſtiip was pleaſed 
to inform them, chat every neceſ- 
ſary Repihad! already been taken, 
and ſhould! be continued, to ob- 
lige the (oo, of France, to cm- 
ply withe 'the terms of that 
cer bus 20108901 $1942 none 
Phe followingeis an account of 
the diſt ributioas made of ithe mo- 
ney, &c. hitherto received, on 
uocbunt of the capture of the Ma- 
Willgaq gd no ig En babitsi 
nA babast F gub babkig e du 
Between the admi: 30 iis 
-»trabs&eneml, ang »d 
commodore. 141 20 flag 
T6 the cuptains of b big 
Dathe nav and feld. 10 sei 
U officers f che Ar- *£113 ,,90d 0} 
my, each — 1639 681 
To the lieutenants 149189194 300 
and maſters of the 19) 700 yU 
avi ney Gaps Wd O DYVUOL 
5 "tains ofthe army, ¹αναν, (C195 
Anek 165 48 
o the warrant offi-. DNS 


"the army, each - 
o th ers 402 
110Tof the. wary, and 10 ng 
*12%gbn -/ commiſſion 7 |; \\; 
officers of the ar- 


my, each 


30 01 


tacked A party eo regular 
forces; WO αιẽ,F⁊e conducting fag 


of their body do Kilkenny goal; 


9 


Ireland, witha view of rec 


them. The ſlirmiſſt was obſting 
and bloody, Above thirty of 4 
rioters and ſeveral of the king 
troops having been killed ot wouy 
ede Onctha a of an 
forcement ters made a py 
eipitate retreat, and the priſoag 
during the fray elgaped. But 
ſoldjers afterwards ic ked up ni 
teen af the wounded tioters, w 
were carried in carts to places 


ſecurity. ot 15W. 916 20 ga 
Its is reported, that for ſer 
months pait ſcarce a ſmugght 
cutter has over to Frag 
without carrying ſome Engl 
ſneep; for the tranſporting 
which they are paid ſo much. 
head. In à paſt ure neat Rohe 
Normandy there are ear 49 
dred, for the benefit of the g 
woollencmanufactory carried q 
that plabe, and to keep ug 
breed, tha climate of Normal 
agreding nearly wich that pf 
nd:qds fut bas bas yd dt 
©! M: — — ho. 
gentleman of; Picardy, abon 
age of ſeventern, was Latel) Wil 
upon the wheel at Abbeville, 
his body afterwards burnt, fel 
-tempting top poiſon, at ace 


tainment, his uncle and aun 


in the prooeſt. 
crowns, out of his ellate, 


adjudged to the family of e! 


N. 
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ſed perſon; i very | egpitpble 


tence. 


The royal academy of ſcienoes 


is, having appointed ſume 
wer jtige > -nſpe ther: new 
celan manufactory uf M. Lau- 
have certified! 
at they could diſeo ver no 'mate-) 


el 4iference between the paſts of 


Lauragais, und thut of the 
je japan ; and thereupnn pro- 
heed it worthy of national eu- 


burdeem ent. 


Another poreelain manutactory 


been lately eſtabliſned, at an 


wenſe expence, by the king of 
uta, in his majeſty*s dominions, 
d abready brought to ſuch» per- 
Gion as to riual chat at Miſſen 
ar Dreſden; which that monarch 
ing the late war in a. manner 


a : 101 teck 55e et 11 


M. de Voltzire holds ont ſo 
1} that at the repreſentation of 
lerope, his ſeat on the frontiers 


Geneva] ſor che entertainment 
tte dukes de Nandan and de 
Nbodille p che played himſelf the 
bt of Ponpheontes. 11 vboramo 
legcherh , Auguſt 1g It is 
pretended t be: kmouni from 
bod authority, that. thecrepub- 
N Genda, mo: longer able to 
pe With the Corfican malecon- 
ats by land, and juſty apprehen- 
of their being ſoon unable to 
8 Abe, arne uded a 
th Frante relative to that iſland, 
bd that hl treaty was at 
owpiegne the! yth inſtant, and 
Mtahtis in ſubſtan ce, That his 
ot "chriſtian majeſty ſhall ſend 
en battal ions of his troops into 
forſica, to ſtay there four years, and 
eupy Baſtia, Saint- Florent, Al- 


Rehela, and Ajaccio; that theſe 


opt ſhall not b gaged in the 
Nene 210 100 0009019 
Mc. 


* ms 4 o 


10 


[10t: 
"Ps but only be employed in ſe- 
ing to the republic the poſſeſſion” 
of :theſe placsaʒ that his moſt ehri- 
ſtian majeſty ſhall furniſh;; theta 
their pay, and bread and meggE 
but the iſland ſhalk find them / Gre, 
candle, forage, and ladging; that, 
the republic ſhall be at no other 
expenee than the ftipulated, ſubſi- 
dy; chat in chg places, Nhieh the 
French troops ſhall, occupy, there: 
ſhall; be no Genaeſe,:,and, chat the, 
republit's ©) repreſentatives - there 
ſhalltake/cognizance only of civil/ 
affairs that,» if by the preſence. 
of theſe troops in the iſland pence 
ſnall be roſtored, the moſt chria 
ſtian king hall be à guarantee to 
its that they ſhall be tranſport- 
ed from France abaut the end of 
September; under convoy of two 
frigates) and two xebeques aſter 
which theſe frigates and xebeques 
Mall continue toicruize-0n;theicoaſt 
of: Corſica till the month of De- 
dember. i Y i 53 9 
This morning the conſul that 
reſided at Algiers, on the part of 
this.: grand duchy, landed here 
with the diſagreeable hews, that 
the dey of that ſtate had de- 
clared war ' againſt the emperor, 
grand duke of Tuſcany. The 
reaſon of this haſty rupture ĩs ſaid' 
to be, that a ſhip under Tuſcan 
colours taken by the Algerines, 
but releaſed on her being claimed 
by our conſul, * was / afterwards 
found to be à Neapolitan, | Let- 
ters from different plates adviſe, 
that the faid dey is alſo much in- 


cenſed ' againſt therBngliſh and 


Danes, for thein: giving paſſports 
to ſhips of other natibnt, in order 
to make 2 their — 
Copenhagen, Sept. 4. The 
nuptials of their royal aud moſt 
[H] 3 e ſorene 


1 
* 


302] | 
ſerene highneſles, his majeſty's 
eldeſt daughter and the heredi- 
tary prince of Heſſe, wee ſo- 
lemniſed on Saturday laſt in the 
pPreſence of their Daniſh majeſties 

and the royal family. ' All the fo- 


reign miniſters; by invitation, aſ-- 
ſiſted, an afterwards ſupped, in 


the uſual manner, at the. king's 
table.—On the 13th the reigning 
prince of Heſſe dehvered in form 
the reins of government of the 

of Hanau to the hereditary 


county 

Nine. TIE 

- Though it can ſcartely be, ſaid, 
we have any formal war with, the 
Indians of North America, the 
letters from that country make fre. 

nett mention of their killing, 
Rating” and burning in the back 
ſettlements of our colonies there; 
a ching not at all ſurpriſing, conſi- 
dering tlat theſe back ſertlements, 
as being vety remote from the 
ſeats of juſtice, are the common 
rendez vous of all the vagahonds, 
runaways, thieves, &c. of the ſea 
coaſt, whoſe behaviour to the In- 
dians may very charitably be ſyp- 
poſed not always to coincide with 


the ſtricteſt laws of natural equi- 


ty, of which, however, the tude 
— may be competent judges, 
though not always wiſe enough to 
Gaga between the innocent 
and the guilty. Be that as It 
will, ſeyeral of the provinces have 
reſolyed to check theſe evils, as 
much 4s poſfible, by prohibit- 
ing, under ſevere penalties, any 

erſon what{oeyer from ſupply- 
. the Indians with ammuni- 
tion, arms, or warlike ſtores; not 


even thoſe in friendſhip with the 


Engliſh, without a licence from the 
Foyernox; and ſome of the colonics 
are upon e ſlabliſhingaſtizes in their 
moſt diſtant counties. 
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At Berghen, in Jutland, a pe, | 
ſant's Wife was lately delivered RG 
her 29th child, alt born' alive, 2 

Did lately. At Purham, M; ; 
Robert Dodſſey, of whom tie 
compiler of this Chronicle hop i 
he may be allowed, after bbs 
periodical publicatiohs, to {aj 
that he was, as a bookſeller, long 
eminent for the countenance he 
afforded the muſes, a moſt apree 
able poet himſelf, and one of tle 
moſt amiable of men. 

Mr. Stephenſon of Cambervel, 
10 . LED | 
Mrs. Margaret Daley, of Gre 
Maddox-ftreer, "aged 101. 
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Admiralty office. By letters , jn, 
lately received from commo- us becy 
dore Palliſer, dated at St. John's 10 ſhe 
in Newfoundland, the firſt of | Oel 


the French governor of the iſlax 
of St. Pierre, to enquite into ti 
truth of the reports which preval 
ed of the French having mount 
cannon, ane erected works on 2 
ifland, contrary to treaty, he, l 
anſwer, received aſſurances 1d 
the ſaid governor, that there wi 


month, it appears, that having di 
patched 'a loop with à letter h 


only one tour-poander gun mom * 
ed, without a plat- form, and wit R 
no other intention, than to auf nen 
ſignals to their fiſhermen in fog FA Fre 
weather ; that thete were en 
buildings or works erected ch 4 15 el 
trary to treaty; and that W 1 
guard con ſſted of no more than 0Wg-=** Fo 
men, and had never exceeded g * 


It farther appears by the cm 
dore's faid letters, that there un 
not been, or were at that _ 


ters 

no- x 
, John's 
ſt of lat 
ving Ut 
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a pes 

ee iſlands of St. Pierre. and Mi- 
2 ; vel u, more thaw, one, Fx nch ſhip 
. war of 5 uns, one rigate of 
6 guns, and another of, leſs force, 


te, the 
TT 


ith two lage Bugs 1515 

ellination of on BL the ſai 

n. a being for ener 
other for St. Yap 

zone, of thoſe 7 — 8 og th 

ammandi ing 0 mers. 

ommodore hou ed My 

nter into au 975 on 

e coaſts of |! = un ba 

he commodore adds that the « pe 

ureot fiſhery. 49 thoſe papts of of yi 

aid coalts, whercan th be. Fi "each arg 

dy uea ies permitted to hith, "had 
carried on in perfect tran- 


zuilit 
94 The tide of ebb? wi lower 


in mas At, Thamgs, than it 
jas born. kay e many ycars, 
19 15 d roſe io high 
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ſenbling blood, Which o 
various ſpec ons. It 11905 
5. Aae auing, not 
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ſem oh pi, Fr 
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The, abqve,; fubCange, having 
cen Luce examiges by. Dx. 
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Kut for phænomkna of thi; 
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[103 
nature, by ablerjing: . inſeQs» ; 
ſoon after their, ,afluming the vor 
latile form, ſhed, from, FM 
a few tops of blood.; We. 
rain, therefore, might. þ 70 een 
produced by ſome, great Mme. 
1 ie nem, metemor holed 8 
ſo high in you ating et: 
as. — be hi hid by the glou ; 
the lower, re ions of it.. 
The merchants —.— 
ed za petition, buche 
prices of proviũons, to 4054 PAs 
fax, a council was immediately 
called; and, after examination of 
evidence, his majeſty directly 
oryeted, his rohe, Proclamation 
for the, ge anwerben of, falts 
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e dee 
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But cert.inly, thig nuit he eh 
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in 42th. 
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earch yake., 755 elt 1 
ZOIC Ss. AF + Wellern,, 


dirsction was from 10 0 
. 1 it did conſicrab 5 
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Ended the ſeſſions at the nious and curious traveller, ' I, 
Old Baile, at which four liked England, and was fond 9 

captitally.gonyifited ; one for the perſons in genteel life wit 
whom he converied; but confide. 
ed the. tower clafs in 4 very mn * 
vourable light on account of m 
— 2 he chanced to bet 1 
ſpectator of, and from whence k 
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I gth. 


4. 


my 4 
ow 


| ner op and thtet for ſtgaling. 
Three were ſentenerd to tranſpor- 
tation ar Murteen years, twenty- 
to: Aer Was 


ard wot goal donum 5 


1 ni” ha i morning wetogdhiſt 

1 to: Hanvich, 0 be 

e 2 —— 
a mn Aue 

by: — ings e. former far 

to Ahe nobility af the 

——— ths latter 

among dhe 

l d 
Gi REX BQ- 

LILA. het 


tod ba 
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ONLE. Mg 


uf Hub 

xaRaiz one edge of: the King's 
thuſtegr om13606#2:D85ithexe- 
werls: ao reroweowith gaye ob g- 
ay: Kund/ it. „Legend, HANG 
—_— »fFORT VNA MAE BE- 


0 — 185 8 NV t N ey. 
M. CLV Elec dvb anc 


deer, Sep temen cn . 2 N 


| baemger f 4 His tu majeyn is 

-Aboud: thinty>4140: yearn f age, 
_ -abqutifivg feet even in Ratures has 
ation aſpect, and a piercing 


« Gamble vifited! London in the of 
ehren) Ge emnined in England 


Aram thelcbeginning of, September 
24/taicthe;; lattexr;-end oaf>Necataber, 


and, hen in towns: lodgadat Mr. 
Cropenhole's, a private houſe. in 


dye fiolle +$r2et nears the; Mews. 

1Dvieg ase ſtax in ates kingdom 
bab8i made tour) throngh South 
10 Britain, and 


0 warthy! the attention of an inge- 
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Ker thine: willed be M, 
rgue, Bl nvag avgee - 


mente, viz. 


too haſtily formed has opinion d 
the beh of the whole boh 
of the common Fils. 
On an ication from th 
merchanta tp the E. of A 
_ che repayment of the dutis 
ed om hem by big authony 


Po- — while in poſed 


fowofthe! Bratifh: nation, his lob 
ip told chem, that, as he intens 


ad the: (aid, duties for the ſemi 


of: the government, he ſhoul 
make a tender of them td th 
trenſury cout che lords of the 
treuſury, ot fſuch tender bei 
made, did}: with the achy ice of ił 
king's council lu abſobhmely tei 
to retteive them. os to defend an 
ntctions bthat might be brought! 
n for: the recum 
Don e his lord 
—— peribre to refund i 
monty arifngs from theſe dul 
to ſueh of the merchants, a w 
accept of in wichout interek; ü | 
ſubject to the following ahn 
er * * a 
change, 21 be lower 
the — — . 74 
vent. commitieon:to the n 
It iis ſaid that the amount is a 
* ſterling, clear of t 
eductions. Its 3001 rin 200 
On © ing the late — 
Dev duſhirte's will, thete appe 
1, codicil/ of his grate's own 
Writing, in theſe words, dated t 


examined every ching 23. give to general Come 


thouſand pounds, as 4 t 
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my friendſhip for him, i and of 
| ſoaſ of his honourable con- 
1 'A and friendſhip for me ? 
WF [nformation. having been bande 
painſt/ three perſons of / Tarrant 
WW ifhton in Dorſerſhire, for har- 
Woucing ſmuggled tea, on ſearch- 
g their\houles,, there. were found 
bout thirty pounds of tea, mixed 
ich leaves, and 9039 pounds 
eight of aſh; elder; and ſloe 
ves, dried and prepared, ready 
i mixing with tea, whe 
az intended to be ſent to Guern- 
„ to be mixed there. Theſe 
wes were collected in the ſum- 
zer, in Cranborn chaſe: {24 wear 
r | of that hbour 
eoinach —— that the 
armers> could nor" ger labourers 
i their harveſt. 0 £ 0» 
There has been Siſcoverad: at 
Withersfield' in Suffolk, a Roman 
urying-place, ' a glaſs urn of 5 
pod colour, and of an ele 
with a” fluted? handle; it 
tens two gallons and a 
meaſure, Landei tieegöt 
j'be the largeſt that ever Was 
bſaovered, at leaſt in Bügland. 
th in ther! poſſeſſion of the re- 
erend Mr. — rector of 
Auberaßteld, and chaplaig to his 


q tot 91013 
Ae, e e two children 
ty upon à bridge at Attercliffe- 
er Sheffield, one of them, 
boy about ſix yeurs of 2 


0) 1.35 (CJ! 


L ay was taken up before it ſunk, 
but without any appearance of 


lf. A: lady of quality hearin 
8 
therenf,>ſent het — Ah direc- 


uns for tubbing the body 0 ying 


Free the! fire) well with falt; in 
two hours, thers appeared 


avi 


half, 


fell 
o the river, from which his. 
eight inches deep, anßd 
deren beer from: tho ſurface of che 


men "this" 


iA [105 
ter came out of the lrars and * 
ſtrils they ſtill Sontihuing 
rub the body; ſoon = after 7 os 
child ſpoke} and had the uſe of its 
limbs, and is now as well as ever. 
Mr. Elie de Beaumont, advocate 
in the parliament of Faris, and 
ſo much known for his us 
defence- of the family Calas, 
in à tour through England 
been do viſit the untberfby uf Ox- 
ford ſome days ago, Was h 
with che de ree of doctor of laws ; 
an action which reflects equal ho- 
nour on that — = 
a convinc fare, —_— 
gn to ackn 
and reward it, in perſoi 
country kad religion! 1. Inge e 
As che quarrymen were 
ridding of tone," in the ifand of 
Portland for the ne bridge at 


Black-friars, 3 


—— TO Jurface” of the ground 
ſomething lil the 


4 2 an dald tree. Mr. Dixon, 
t 


ructor för the matfoh!s 


-thon array — — er 


examination, d ere t to be 


un real one, with its robt Petti- 
fed: aß hard as ftiut 3 the Whole 
length four feet ſhe" inches, wand 
the diameter above 
venteen inches. What is very cre- 
markable, it was eneo 
ſtone, in form like the dome of a 


'th& robe ſe- 
with 


well ſtanding obliquely; and its 
root in a Kraam of black earth, 
about 


grbund.”” v1tq* d 2 long 
Thirty. cen ende 
been cauglit by ſome Dutch Fffier- 
on, near the iſland 
Rona, one of the weſtern ine of 


me of . life; and much wa- Scotland, abeut 60 flüles cat of 
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the north romontory of 
Lewes. In the months af Jul 
Auguſt, the ſhores Rr it! Fro 
are muck ftequented by theſe fiſh, 
which are bf a ſpecies deten 2 

ramps and 4 ſpermaceti whale. 
Lin of chem are eſteemed equal to 
the bet impotted! from the Greet. 
land feas, * 

The ſetlate of Ruſſia, to whom 
the empreſs had ſent all the depoſi- 
tions telatirig to "Mirowitz, on de- 
claring him guilty of high trea- 
fon,” and worthy of death, Fer 
ſented an ammated addrefst 
imperiat majeſty, entreating her 
to have ſpeedy and exemplat) 
justice executed on this offender, 


we 


and _ to confider him as, in any 


TE an odjeft of pity.” On the 
er hand, powerful interceſſion 
is faid 1 been made in the 
Beha of "Mirownz, aud that 
her impetial majeſty 8 anſwer 
to che ſendte was to the foftow- 
"That, 4 Ta: 5 7 their buſh 
20 10 * accord, ing to the evi- 
2 of, 115 them ; 2 Wes it ts her 
E to cid, a0 bel bet or 
that ee 3 is t6 be executed with 
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of white marble, adorned vil 


baſs reliefs, the fobject of wh 
left no, room to doubt their 


ing ſepufchral urns. Under 
vault they zerceived anoth; 
4 being broke through & 
covered two: magnificent oval! 
ſons, the one of a black cold 
mixed with veins of the lg 
calcedoniuf, its rèeateſt Gies! 
about ſix feet oF 
three feet, and he depth two ſz, 
This bhaſon Was covered vil 
1e lab, which fang 
two very handſome þ 
bles, and contained a hum 
ody: The ſecond bafon wal 
4 greeniſh colout, of the (ai 
dimehflons 1 the firſt, & 
cept its "but a, foot and] 
half deep. 1 is was covered i. 
white, marble, and contained the 
dy of a woman very richly Cod 
ed. But che märble Was hard 
removed, ben the 0 0 
its attire fell 'wholfy into powle 
from hich was recovered ei 
ounces , or. pufe gold. New | 
urns was 4 lone with 10 Fr 


int 


a half, the le . 


e print. 


cks, B 
Tie in 
Renican 

reftri« 
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the Fi 
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Orrs 
0 Aue , _ 
a b e e e ns of 
On wo right fide of t is fone Was ag o exec 
Appian way uc ar from the ; Drs s 17” f in : 
. — of dle b df the Emperor | tri dus mal to 
Cxracaffd, at Rome, Fave, been Drerusk rs. ty hay 
removed ts che Clementinian, col- The reſt of the inſcription! bitte 
lege thete. The workmen cho destroyed by the marble +" in þ 
made the Wilcovery, 7 truck ! againſt broke. In the fame Place . 0 
a thick Vaüft, Which "the roke found a mall ftatue of Pala, oy oh 
"thivach” "With? feat, dimcu *. In White marble; the work of va — £4 


this” "au" the found Tour uras is highly eſte emed. 
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openhagen, October et, Up- 
ds of 1400 perſons are daily 
ployed in the Daniſh royal 
bllen manufactory, which pro- 
ed laſt year ſixty - ſix pieces of 
ad cloth; and in other woollen 


nicks there are, in the whole, 


dut 4000, men more at work. 
ere are likewiſe 16 filk fa- 
cks, in which 938 perſons are 


work, 


Kingſton in Jamaica, July 23. 


64. We ſhall now very ſhort- 
have the trade with the Spani- 


Is again opened, as a yellel has 


t now brought orders to 
vernor and admiral, to take off 
prohibition, and to permit 
Spaniards to enter our ports 
uſual, Which has given freſh 
rits to the merchants 2 
ie Ils which the Spaniards 
e 9000 off, are Maachefter 
ns, Checks, and handkerchiefs, 
eprinted linens of all ſorts, cam- 


bs, Britapnias,. Sileſias, hats, 


The iphabitants of our North 
benean ; colores, diſabled by 
eftrictions laid on; their trade 
the French and, ,Spaniſh Welt 
lia iſlande, to pay their mo- 


t country for ſuch goods as 
y hitherto uſed to take from 
are come to a reſolution to 
nutafture for themſelves, and 
e already produced ſome ſpeci- 
ns of their abilities to car: 

0 execution a ſcheme, hich 
ly in the end prove fo detri- 
mal to her. In the mean time, 
have laid aſide all theſe ſu- 
Muties of erefs,. ſuch as mourn- 
in black, &c, with which 
n .own manufadtutes cannot 
ply them. They, likewiſe, have 
nal works of iron, winch are 


children at 3 


1 , 

9 

7 
. 
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ſo uſeful in every other manufac- 
ture, and they are likely to have 
that valuable, metal very ſoon in 
great plenty and perfection, it ap- 
pearing by a letter from the late 
Mr. Jared Elliot, to the ſecretary 
of the ſociety for encouraging arta, 
&c. that there are vaſt quantities on 
the ſea coaſts of New England, and 
1 many vther Fuser of a black 
nd, from eighty-three pounds 
of which he produced a bar of ex- 
cellent iron, weighing fifty pounds, 
of an excellent texture for mak- 
ing ſteel, and all other uſes. Add 
to this, that Cape Breton and No- 
va Scotia abound N excellent 
coal mines, in ſome places ſo near 
the ſurface, and ſo highly eee 
as to require neither digging nor 
draining, Thoſe of Nova Scotia 
have been already opened. On 
the other hand, the French, at their 
iſlands, are entering largely into 
the manufactory of ie mo- 
laſſes, the better to enable them 
to carry on the African trade; 
by which means they can be fup- 
p ied with their ſlaves at a much 
cheaper ratethan avy of the Engliſh 
iſlands, This undertaking, if car- 
rzed into execution, muſt ſoon opa 
the eyes of the Engliſh planters in 
the Welt Indics Will. in. the mean 
time, very ſenſibly injure the trade 
of Liverpool. nn, G7 Ko 
A farmer's wife, at Black Now. 
ley, near Braintree in Eflex,; who 
will not been CRY tre years till 
the latter end of next month, has 
been brought to-bed five: times 
ſince her alc) 3 and had to 
4. bitch each, time; 

ſhe lay-in of the Taſt go. in July, 
and is now wich JA Again, 
The firſt two children were born 
opwards of elcten movehs, nes 
Marriage, 
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marriage, but only three of the ten 
are living. The ages aß the ha- 
band and wife together do not 
amount to 43; years b 24 91 np! 
Died lately. Mrs >Dornth 2 
lier, ſwppoſed to be the largeſt NG: 
man an che northiof England; ſhe 
weighed upwardsof 30 — 
yet was veryative. Her ępffin 
meaſured in length two yards. tn 
inches, in brendth a yard and four | 
inches; and in eee eber 
inches! ns-Mvd bis ab! 8 — 
William Hogarth, e the gele- 
brated comic painter. 1240 mod; 
Mr. William Smith of Chicheſ- 
Rory 25 "celebrated fruit pes 
painterd dat d 300 
Mr? Prmentich, an attorney. in 
the le Heq bequeathed 80 
12 hop. vbf thisicity 196), each, 


to the”: ying at the 
deen ee ad left 


59h | irc) 
— © + 


2 lack 29]. hut the man bail 
on, x, Publ 


not bafling for three days, he 


ordered his name to JOE 


ost. lo evilizugun 18573 N 
rst organ, of St. Ja 
ftreet, Weſt 1 agedi196;,, / 
s. Matin, in St. 0 Jem 
Kieer, r cen 100. 
"1131 agu 8 36011 1 Ni 
ng down] Sm b 


1 
* AAA 4 


OA 


£1919 III: 
mo> nau 03 5212 1 
nad NOV! : M3 [LOI 
adit] dug About a quarter paſt four 
ne A bend drone flight, 
Sat iatthirip*fhockof an earth. 
quake” was * elt at Oxford, 
755 8 towns and villages, 
1. ceſter 'iti-Glouceſterſture, 
Eng affferent parts ef Bark - 
Alte we Wiltmire. It is agreed, 
8 at chdügh the wind ſoon after 


„ bechmk tempeſtudus, the morning 


= 5 Lin 


the happ 
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wits, 1 of the ſhock, pe». 
oy Alm and ſerene. 
A Fea, fire broke 
Mb an workhop of a 
a ſn F. ma maker in Alderſgate. ff 
2 conſumed” that and ſeref 
ather hobſes, together with 
79 r of 1 Hatton, valy 
7 at ſeveral thouſand pound 
Pony r were hurt, and fone 
— tend 
i Sat ndances 
ITE, the court 6 
LE ol, jp order to i 


iy enge for ' republiſh 

ke Nor Fri N. 45. it 

225 boch fee "Wa 
As tg the Net bench 


On, 1 n emain till ner 
ERP if 555 i op to feceive - 
ende. Some after, 


00 os; Towle ſurts 
an, 


a; in diſcharge of 1 
to receive © Ion tence, for 6 

g the 9254 
get Willi i 


7 1 


"00h 10 che fame, Jail, ill the k 


WI : 
ria bein g Preben 1 
15 . 20h. of "Hertford to'l 


forth! 
Fiend, ak ings. 175 goten 


of . in agen to eltabl 


a ſettlement Near. the river Gu 
bia, that court has declared 


Aren of his proceed | 
alled to 1 5 ans 
en ar bent 


a hole had been ponder to cler 
pump, a lad about twenty J 
old deſcended a ladder, and, 


he ha got about half way lon | 
wasſuffocated by the damp ; 2 "2 


«pl 


200 


100 


4 ſever 
ich i 
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bank, lately eſtabliſued there, may 


0 n hi alin n in- 
© follp! 2 Non. 
d fell Mie when "he 12 to 
ſame 155 900 
o came Ko "the de as 
6 ſecond pF on fell, tan down 
e ladder 1 0 Walli s poſ- 
ble, and mared the ſame fate. 
e beſt and _=_ Way to pn 
there is ny, danger” in, 
down into i Th 7 
it to let 1 a, an 
1 op! A ; ee 
8 3 Out, 
dttom. + at 1275 


Intelligence Ras kes received 
5 that Mr. Harriſon, 
ander of a fm all Ek #\Ih = 


7 as 0 d ply 
differences v bebt Ui ſtedl pn ac- 
Effel Ga 


ee che taki 
195 th th, i a yh 


190 li. * 
2 the Wn 
wiring whi * 
by ry e 

dete 


5 0 bee her . 4p 


awful pri 
1 Write tom ale hat 


Ng u b the founda an 
pang, op Oh Sy che late 
e workmen ant an 755 con- 
ling three hundred gold! medals 
| the emperor Titus, Which ap- 
ar to have been ſtruck [ſoon 
Ker that prince's laſt expeditiqn 
jainſt the Jews,, having this in- 
iption, 1170 VESBASIANI Av- 
Vert FILIO, JUD 15" SYBAC- 
1. 
berlin, Nov. 20. be king 
cauſed public noticg to be 
ren, that the fund of the 


124 


= oſt 


Ver 
pee has 'beemahodght-1np in 


it r pb 
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comfit® of'i-2g:000,G600. of dal. 
lars, to be divided into 100, ooo 


„ actions of #50 dollars each, pay- 


able in gold at the a on 
the 1ſt - Judie,o19fg6: The. grant 
is made out for-thirty years. - 
His Mmajeſty has, lately pub- 

med u decree;? by which, the 
lords of manors ate enjoided to 
treat their tenants or farmers.: with 
more mildneſs and humanity. than 


in tin past, and not ata deliver 


them over to e puniſihment; 
being nis 1; majefy's//plewſure 
msd milicary juriſdi cin fhould 
not be confounded with the-6kvil ; 3 
chat enen ſhould — 4 
in its ww D 
that When à lord wes 
injuted in an enant, 
in mall ryan ne be ſnνιν 
19 POET — call 
witk iin the ordinaryaHEανννiNuf 
ed 0! 5msaA ei - Boge 
great quantities of g- 


Ruſlia by che. 'conſent of the- Am- 
preſs; on accu of his mayeſty, 
to the! du,ðL—Mpaf ry r 
nation, inſomuch — 9 a quantity 
already on board ſome Dutch and 

vellels was retanded, and 
delivered to the Pruſſian com- 
miſſaſied. II 4 V 


Munich, Nov. 21. y 


nance. of, ous {avergign, publiſhed 


the 2 e and ex- 
Ns 1622 


. CO r. 
0g. Ceela gel erg. 


under 1800 pretext. 

that for che parp 55 
abnixerſaties, pioug 1 e 
exciſes fodevotion, ohtain a fle 
danone, thaw 308 n, | 


on the; 1 
tending 


I 
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any one time, either in money or 
effects. That no one perſon ſhall 
make a ſecond donation, ſo as to 
entered that ſum: That no pen- then 


ion to à relation Who has taken th 
haupt, Where it burned und! 


the yows, ſnall be above roo florins 
a year, and then to revert back 
wo the lawful heirs. And all ef- 


tates of inheritance, which ſhall 


ious, mall likewiſe 
The foundling e 


fall to à re 
to the heirs. 


ſpitafs, eſtabliſhments for the 


and fick, parth charches, 
ecclefiaftical ſetttnaries,” ſchools 
and benefices founded by ſecular 
prieſts, and eſtates in forei cign 
countries," = excepted in 
ordinance.” Prutertiities approv- 
ed by the ſovereign are not to 
acquire more than 50 flotins 
at u time. Offences againſt this 
ordinance are to be puntſhed by 


2 fine ef double the frm obtain- 
ed over and above the allowance 


of 2000 florins. 
His Polth majefty has oidkred 
the Pruſfan code to be' tranſlated 
into Latin, and printed at War- 
faw at the publie expence ; af- 
ter which it is propoſed to offer 
both pecuniary and honorary re- 
-wards, to the beſt deviſer of 
-a body of laws, founded on the 
brevity of the Pruſſian code, but 
1 wow to the genius and con- 
tütion of the Poles. By the 
Pruſſtan code, no law- ſuit can 
laſt beyond a year and a day. 
Konigwerg, Nov. 19. Veſter- 
Jan evening, about Groen o'clock; a 
terrible ire, occaſioned by light- 


ning; broke out here in à ſail- 


Mops, ncar the herring wharf, where 
it immediately deſtroyed about 
2000 barrels of that if; and, run- 


ning along the quay, conſumed 
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the hemę nd other 
honfes hen wich all forts 


2 mere The eonf1agraiah 14 
—_—_ , 


7 over the K niphod 
the old town, and the Le 


irre ible” | rapidity, - recucy 
to - aſhes all the oute, holy 


4 


tt, ehutches, and public bu 


2 Numbers of people, part 


ly the fick in the royal hy 
rtal, and” thoſe attempting 
aſliſt Thenm, Periſhed i in the flag 


The ſurvivors are reduced to t 
greateſt want and miſery. Y 


violence of the fire was io g 
that pieces of timber were fou 
kindled at bref diſtance of ty 
leagues, to which they had ba 
driven by. it. The lighted bu 


dles of paper, ſeattered over f 


neighbouring woods, caſt forth 
t 4 blaze, a 10 be ſeen 


del l Daritzig, though. | 


miles off. | 
Turin, Noy. 10. The mi 
contents of Corſica, finding 1 
progreſs in the ' attack cf 
torenzo” did not romiſe then 
ſpeeltly' ſueceſs, raiſed” the f 
of that place laft week, and u 
retired 10 the interior parts of 0 
country They haye, howent 
on ache of the daily erpel 
ed arrival of French troops 
the aſfiſtunce of Gena, rents 


ed the following maniſeſto, l 


to have been fworn to by N 
and his adherents, in the e 
1734. 
66 We have ſworn, and weal 
God to witneſs it, 
we will all of us ſooner die thi 
enter into any negotiation wil 
the republic of Genoa, of recu 
auder its yoke, © If the po 


Eur 


Fricul: 


ion 


con 
n, we 
will 
termin 
ttt 
ng q 
out 
have 
agalt 
our .CC 
r deſp 
laſt, 
+ famo 


0 lever: 
Was { 
Þ of the 
at it 15 
e illnel 
ok 
Mr. Le 
xfordſh 
Mrs. 

10 eſhi1 
15 


ed 102. 
| Lleano 


ent, apc 
=] 
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r 
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Europe, and the French, in 
' ticular, wi hdrawing their com- 
jon from an unhappy people, 
bald atm themſelves againſt us, 
I concur in our total deſtruc- 
i we will repel force by force; 


Z 


Wit will fight like deſperate men, 
relaermined either to congper or 
, ho „till our ſtrength and ſpirits 
ic buil ng quite 'exhay ed, our arms 
©, pa Gut of our hands; aud, when 
oyal | have no ſtrength to. take them 
puny again, when all the, reſources 
ie fa our courage mall be exhaulled, 
A defpuir fhall furniſh us with 
V. Ma, which Mall be to imitate 
ts * famous example of the Sagun- 


tes, by ruſhing voluntarily into 


e of US fie, father than ſubmit, our- 
had ve bes, and Our polterity, to the 
ited bu lupportable _ yoke of Genoeſe 
ove any and Navery.” * 7 
ſt forth? Rebecca Parferry of Newton, 
e ſeen e Bury, Suffolk, was, lately de- 
ug) e ef three daughters. _ 
1 Died lately. The reverend Mr. 
he t ain, che celebrated fatyriſt, 
ep halogne,jon a. viſt to, Mr, 
en ey 
iſe oy Mr. Robert Lloyd, author of 
the ate Capricious Lovers, 
an 7 Tleveral other ingenious pieces; 
arts d is much affected on hear- 
ee of the death of Mr. Churchill, 
ly erf a 1t1s faid to have brought on 
troops e illneſs, which ended in his 
ernennen 


Mr. Lock, at Broughton Poys, 


>, by xfordhire, aged 100. 

"the 2 Alice Fort, in Cam- 
8 Wyeſhire, aged . 

ind wh Mary Frances, of Moorfields 

0 45 W loz. N : 

r Cl 


Eleanor Haut, at Lydd, in 
inne eee 
Wh Pelican, of Cork, aged 
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John Ridge, at Newark, Glou- 
celterſtnre, aged 107. 
At Newent in Glouceſterſhire, 
92 Budge, a taylor, aged 107. 
e retained all his facultjes till a 
ew hours bęfore his death. He had 
had two wives, by whom he had 
children, grand children, and great 
grand children, to the number of 
102, and by his laſt wife threr 
children born after he was 80, 
the laſt of which when he 
was 85. Some time before. his 
death he loſt the nails of his 
hands and feet, and afterwards 
had new ones, the ſame as a ybung 
infant; and, till about à year 
before his death, he had his 
mouth full of teeth, ſound and 
ood; . TH up. 
Matthew Hubert, at Bixr, Ire- 
land; aged -12 37.01 as H0oknib? 
At Duleek, in the county of 
Meath, Owen Carollan, labourer, 
aged 127. 
each hand, and fax toes on each 
ſoot; he was never. blooded; and 
an entire ſtranger to ſickneſs. 


* x = 4. | . | J 


OO al. 
— 


DE C EMB ER. 
Came on before lord chief Stk. 
juſlice Mansfeld, and a ſpe- "i 
cial jury, in the; court of king's 
bench, a remarkable cauſe, in 
which a country tradeſman was 
plaintiff, and a merchant of Lon- 
don, defendant ;; thecradedimanihad 
taken in the country, for à va 
luahle canſideratiaa, à 'banker's 
note payable: to bearer, of which 
note the merchant bad his pocket 
pickt about twelve months ago in 
London, and had ſtopt payment; 
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but the note bong confeſſedly a 
genuine note, and no forgery, a 
verdict was given for the country 
tradeſman, with coſts of fuit, It 
zs remarkable, that this affair was 
| - above" ary yy cy ire" 
court, before a ſpecial jury alſo, 
1 for the defen- 
t. 


lord high chancellor, in 
Lincoln's-Inn Fall, a very inter- 
eſting cauſe, wherein a York- 
ſhire lady was plaintif, and James 
Reilly, a reputed Antinomian prea- 
cher, and others, were defend- 
ants. 'The cancelling of an an- 
nuity deed of gol. for the life 
of the defendant Reilly, fraudu- 
lently obtained by him without 
valuable conſideration, from à per- 
fon labouring under a tempo- 
rary enthuſfiaſtical frenzy ; and the 
refunding a conſiderable ſum of 


money, obtained under the like 
circumſtance, were prayed ; when, 


after a full hearing of council, 
his lordſhip was to the 
extreme ſatisfaction of a crowded 
hall, to decree in favour of the 
11th, Came on a remarkable 

'- * _ cauſe in Weſtminſter-hall, 
wherein a magiſtrate for the coun. 
ty of Middleſex was plaintiff, 
and another magiſtrate for the 
city and liberty of Weſtminſter, 
defendant, in an action of falſe 
impriſonment and confinement of 
the former by the latter for up- 
wards of two hours ; when, after 
'a full bearing, and ſeveral learn- 
ed arguments on both ſides, a ver- 
dict was given for the plaintiff, 
with Fol. damages, and full coſts 
of ſuit. 
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Came on in the court ofe 
mon pleas, at Weſtminſter- l 
before the lord chief juſtice pi 
And a ſpecial jury, a cauſe whe 
Mr. Arthur Beardmore, an en 
nnent attorney at law, was pl 


tiff, and che right honourable 


earl of Halifax defendant, il 


an action for falſe impriſonna 


in a meſſenger's houſe ; wiz 
after a hearing of eight hc 
three quarters of an hour brougy 
in a verdi& for the plaindf 
with 1$00l. damages. 

And the day following came 
the ſeveral cauſes, wherein t 
reverend Mr. Entick, Meſſn. f 
and Wilſon, bookſellers, and 
Meredith, clerk to Mr. Beat 
more, were plaintiffs, and 
earl of Halifax and others, 
fendants, by four different ju 
when Mr. Entick had ave 
of 2ol. Mr. Fell of 1ol. Mr. Vi 
fon of 40 l. and Mr. Meredith 
200l. 

In relation to Mr. Beardmor 
having rcool. damages gl 
againk the earl of Halifa, 
ſhould be” obſerved, that « 
former trial he had 1000l. ags 
the meſſengers, and that then 
dict for the 1500l. included | 
firſt 10001, by which the ea 
Halifax is made liable to m8 
ood the verdict againſt the n 
Fn ers, Mr. Entick had 
2ol. damages, as he had 
dy received ſatisfaction for | 
zocl. given in his cauſe a 
the meſſengers on 2 
trial, | 

The warrants upon which! 
plaintiffs were apprehended ait 
tained, were determined to bel 


* 


At tig 
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theſe actions, and the verdicts acquitted; but on her trial for 
re grounded for D bi gam ys ir was expected that many 
aintiffs longer than was tho She thefts Noh have * apÞ&ret;' to 
ceſſiry,” before dhe) were wx: Pe: Ach fy arthully pleaded 


* 
A cruſt A Rd in ohr Ptteb, a' baker 5 

1 | Oxon C trofs - ſtrert, Was 20ſt. 
1 een fokn Manrd,* a 9 convieted before Sir fohn Field. 
MW. Noth * latitiff, ing, for iy his bake-houſe 
4 capt. Houlton öf the royal a quant . Aa Which was 
„ defendant. The atctfon was adj udpt that magiftrate t 
F iflebally' che pRintiff habe! Talks there with 
board que Foy "majeſty*s . inten id adultérate the U 
ips at Na Scocl de * meat, fit, and "bread, cones | 
onths, The jar, 5 to the” Katüte; d "Whith" 

"We > e Kh 1450 pal he Male . ound 


a be ok 1 He 1920 TK L 
1 Sich nr 5 N os ity 59 8 


' Ben 1 e fd, 15 — or 4 tin on Le 
and dern e 3 "965 abi Tuch. Abies, "ara \ wg 
hers, > 1 AP er TRE Macke d cit mot? In @ Tho 

at jun bY et 10 for ” or PK 
a ed 15 1 5 ein ie age 

Mr. i 1 1 6 fat wait! By 98 2 1 ne 
eredith kt notes,” v WES 


N oi mt ot Sp 872 W t 

Y ach, the d erraity Rant i | 
Bibs bt, 1 58 Fa 1 6 OS + Fry 

185 m 9 8 I. io en 7 


| le 6 lies egualy nec (Tay v dM 
zol. agd Ft 8 35 Ben Bar TORE te HUN 
at the . 17055 & ci . o 6 
cluded N Bhs 70 740 52 * Em 5 MILL 
the bye 6 1 ORE T this ene Polio? 
* | 17 lch i it Was 15 0 JAAN ahh tons g ore Aff 


de 90 ea Sa 0 e: Wan 


dar A 
had ' ON"; ts 15 Sktah Laue, Ale i Kent, whoſe” este 
had Echeite san, wife of Wil: N WO br. =") Ad 
on for Wn Mecchant! otherwiſe Sarah, i gi Hee yr A per 
auſe FS Photndd FRkt% otherwiſe P ow 
a Bl, ot TORE We Ds er 5. 15 he Cog 
„ee Sarah, wife of A earſley, £ bt 182 
| which 9 Wal indie ſor bi i he 6055 ori” BrithH, N. 
aded wid "ts ch ds pleaded gelle 43 ebe ceſcbr asg r Poke AP? 
2d to be inf was Fart GH to be band — 1 as a creditor, ind Wy T 


in the hand. She had before no little ſervice to the bankrupt 
n indicged for ſhop-lifting, and by throwing the reſt of the cie- 


Ot. VII. [7] ditors 
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ditors into a good humour; he 
opened the conference in his fa- 
cetious manner with, Gentlemen, 
it is a wery common caſe for a 
bookſeller to be ſeen among the cre- 
ditors of an author ; but for once! 
range to tell ! you fee an author 
among the creditors of a book- 


eller. 
it The Spaniſh court has 
31 .. refuſed to accept the ranſom 
bills drawn on it by the archbiſhop 
and governor of Manilla, on pre- 
tence of a hreach in the capitu- 
tation of that place; which, be- 
ing ſo unuſual a charge againſt 
Engliſh troops, we think it our 
duty to give an abſtract of a let- 
ter of colonel Draper's to lord 
Hallifax in refutation of it, in the 
Appendix to this part of our 
work. | 
The Swedes, it ſeems, have but 
juſt begun to cultivate potatoes, 
notwithſtanding the indefatigable 
, Induſtry of the great Linnæus. A 
royal edit, however, is now iſſued 
to encourage their cultivation. 
Abeut the beginning of this 
year the plague broke out in the 
city of Spalato, capital of Vene- 
tian Dalmatia, and was ſoon fol= 
lowed by a famine, by which, 
though- it was hindered from 
ſpreading far, and now and then 
appeared to have totally ceaſed, 
that country loſt a great number 
of its inhabuants. Nor is there 
any . certainty of its being yet en- 
tirely ſubdued. | 
Letters received by the ſociety 
for promoting chriſtian knowledge 
ſrom Madrais in the Eait Indies, 
May 25, 1763, contain an ac- 
count, that their miſſionaries had 
ſtretched a great way into the 
country among the heathens, mak- 
ing many proſclytes. I hoe miſ- 
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ſionaries ſay, that the reverend Ny, 
Francke, in Germany, had ex; 
them a number of Tamulian type, 


n . 
with a promiſe of more, wid ase 
they were to be enabled to ut way 
the government having erected |... 
a printing-office in the city n ; 
Madraſs, and given the care al Wray i 
inſpection of the ſame to them, tiff 

aris, Dec. 7. An edict hy Wir p 
eave 


juſt been regiſtered in 13 
whereby his majeſty diſſolves the 
ſociety of Jeſuits for ever; bu 
permits them, nevertheleſs, to n. 
fide in his kingdom as indir 
duals, under ſubjection to the 
ſpiritual ſuperiors of the placz 
where they reſide, and on cos. 
forming themſelves to the law, 
and behaving in all reſpects a 
becomes good ſubjects. By the 
ſame edict an entire and perpe- 
tual ſtop is put to all cr 
nal proceedings, that have ben 
commenced againſt them on ay 
account whatſoever. 

Our academy of ſciences ha 
approved a new method of filvet 
ing braſs, &c. by a ſilver powde, 
applied in form of a thick pal 
and fo thoroughly fixed by means 
fire, that the work thus filvert 
will bear being touched up by ti 
graver. 

Turin, Nov. 20. 


in ord 
tion of 
forbid : 


On the ue free 


ult. Dr. Tronchin, of Genen choſe « 
inoculated prince Ferdinand, ru the free 
is perfectly recovered ; in cor French 
ſequence of which, the dada dhe coy 


though a proteſtant, 1s appointed BW fever. 


firſt phyſician to his royal highnebs 
The corporation of Parma han 
defired leave of his royal big 
neſs to admit the doctor, and 
deſcendants, into the order © 
noble citizens, and to ered hy 
?:tue in the town-ha!! ; all J 
Rrike a gold medal, on one 7 


nd Dy, | 


ad ſent 


| types, : 


Which 


em. 

lict ha 
1ament, 
ves the 
er; but 
, tore 
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\f which is the doctor's effigies, 
ind on the reverſe a rapid river, 
1 which ſeveral ſwimmers, en- 


1 Jeavouring to croſs it, are carried 
do ue; 
refted i 
city i 
-are anl 


way with the ſtream, while a 
2n on the bank ſhews another 
n a little boat, in which they 
ay ſafely get over; the motto 
utiſimus ibis, The corporation 
pf Placentia have alſo deſired 
eave to enroll this celebrated 
phyſician among their noble citi- 
ens; and this requeſt, as well 
as thoſe of the inhabitants of 
Parma, has been granted, 
Baſtia, Nov. 15. The 23d 
ult. the principal of the male- 
ontents met to deliberate on the 
xpeted arrival of French troops 
In this iſland ; and the reſult of 
heir deliberations was, that, tho? 
his moſt chriſtian. majeſty's in- 
ention ſeemed to be only to de- 
end the places which the Geno- 
e are poſſeſſed of in that iſland, 
hey thought it neceſſary for the 
public ſafety to take the follow- 
precautions : | 
Firſt, That a military commit- 
tee, compoſed of ſubjects from 
each of the provinces, be formed, 
in order to inforce the obſerva- 
tion of the regulations, which 
forbid all communication between 
the free inhabitants of Corfica, and 
thoſe of the places belonging to 
the free Genoeſe. Secondly, that the 
French be prohibited coming into 
the country on any pretence what- 
lever. "Thirdly, that all pro- 
polals for peace with the repub- 
lie ſhall be abſolutely rejected, 
unleſs ſhe will previouſly agree 
to the preliminaries propoſed in 
the general aſſembly at Cafinca, 
1761, Fourthly, that Pacal Paoli 
ſhall be charged to make, in the 
name of the whole country, the 


[+158 
moſt reſpectful remonſtrances to 
his moſt chriſtian majeſty, upon 
the damage he will do the coun- 
try, by ſending is troops at a 
time; when the Corſicans were 
upon the point of driving the 
enemy intirely out of the iſland. 
Fifthly, that, in order to give 
weight to theſe repreſentations. 
Paoli ſhall be charged at the ſame 
time, to apply to the powers in 
friendſhip with this country, for 
their mediation with his moſt chri- 


ſtian majeſty, and to implore their | | 


protection, for the defence of their 
rights and liberties. —The French 
—2 have ſince arrived in Cor- 
ca. | 
Brunſwick, Dec. 3. This day 
her royal highneſs the hereditary 
princeſs was fafely delivered of a 
princeſs, and her royal higlineſs, 
and the young princeſs, are both 
as well as can be wiſhed. | 
Berlin, Dec. 14. By an ex- 
preſs, juſt arived, we have the 
diſagreeable news, that the whole 
town of Fendenthal, in the Up- 
per Sileſia, except 20 houſes, is 
reduced to aſnes. The flre broke 
out the 11th of this month early 


in the evening, and was not got 


under till the next day at noon. 
Even the ramparts are deſtroyed, 
and all the ammunition and pro- 
viſion lodged in the ſtorehouſes 
and caverns are conſumed. The 
town-hall, the public ſchool, and 
church, with its fine altar, pic- 
tures, and relicks, amonyſt which 
were the bones of St; Conſtance, 
all fell a prey to the flames, 
The ſhops of the foreign mer- 
chants who came to attend the 
fair, which was to have been open- 
ed there the very next day, had 
the ſame fate with all the rich 
goods and effects which they con- 

[1] z tained, 


116] 
tained. No body has been able 
to ſave any thing; vaſt numbers 
of thoſe who were ſurpriſed by 
the flames, miſerably periſhed, in 
them, and the reſt, as there was 
but one tree, had a, great 
deal of dificulty to. ſave them- 
Hines Thos, = the ſire has 
expoſed an the cruel 
—— — want and mi iſery. * 
The mathematical prize, just. 
tion propoſed by our academy 
of Tir is, An caplanati⁴Vf 4 
. the princip whereby Water * 
ec by; the ige common 
, From, , = 15 
the means of improving this ma- 
. The. prize is, edal 
.of 770 au e 
moirs are to be tranſmitted to M. 
Formeys e s ſecretary if tho 
academy, 4ſt of Ja- 
Days L7, _ the academy's 
. will be declared at the 
poi ic MESS. on the. 31K of 
a the ſame year, The 
ans e deſired, inſtead of 
naming, * 
a motto 10, their memoir 


nlelyes, only. 990 put 
adding 
a ſeal: ce the ag 
ere thej addreſ fe nick 
um e Wi 
burning . jean of been 2 5 
to be 3 ptęſervatiye 2 the 
infectiqn Which has rage = N 
parts o Germany. 
Warlaw, Ne, 17 Our. new 
king ſeems to, abhor all exceſs. in 
luxury, His majeſty having order- 
ed his ſhoe-maker. to be ſent for, 
was ſoon. after extremely ſurpriſ- 
ed to ſee enter his Apartment, in 
order to take meaſure of him, a 
man dreſſed in embroidered vel- 
vet. He was, it” true, the court 
ſhoe-maker ; but his majeſty dif- 
miſſed him, without permitting 
him to exerciſe, in that ſumptu- 
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hearty and likely to live, b 


ous habit, the noble and brilliar 
functions of his office, ſaying a 
the ſame time, ſeemingly in god. i 
humour however, What chan 
muſt I cer, if people of your jr; 
[effion N in this manner # 

The beginning of this yea, 
Harvard college, in New Englad 
was entirely deſtroyed by fire, wit 
the public library, philoſophic 
apparatus, &c, to the immenſe at 
almoft irreparable loſs of the pr 
vince and al North America, U 
188 aſſembly have agreed ty 
rebuild it, and a collection ha 
been made to endow it. 

Mrs. Smith, wife of a journey. 
man carpenter, aged 63, was Jai 
delivered of a ſon. 

The wife of Mr. William Plo. 
mer, clerk” to Mr. Willet, i 
Corn-ftreet, 'Briftol, was latch 
delivered of à girl, and in abou 
twelve hours after of two mor 

irls and a boy. They et 
tized by, the names of Ha: 

8 Sarah Mary, and Willian 
The childreg” were larger th: 
many twins ke at firſt * 


died ſome d $ after. 
Died lately. The hon. Thons 
Hancock, eſq; at Boſton in Ne 
England. He has left 100ol. fi 

lag for founding a profeſlorliy 
of the Hebrew and other Orient 
languages, in Harvard college i 
Cambtidge; 1 oog l. lawful mon 
to the ſociety incorporated by 
act of this Province for propega 

ing the goſpel among the Indi 
in North America; 6ccl. to . 
town of Roſton, towards erecii 
an hoſpital for the reception 8 
ſach perſons as are deprived. 
their reaſon ; and 2001. to the * 
ciety for carrying on the linen 8# 
nufacture. 2 * 
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Mrs, Carter at Dublin, aged 


. * O/ . 

ng ag Mrs. Moor, at Enneſkellen, 
cluath 1 

ir n-. * 


* 
75 


yen, 


general bill of chriſtenings and 
burials in London, from De- 


80 cember 13, 1763, to December 
ophica 11, 1704. 

nie a , . 

he pro hriſtened Buried 

2. Tl lales 8593 Males 11503 


_\ emales 8208 


on be 


16801 
OUrney- 


as ketely 


2941. 


am Plo. 


Females 11699 


23202 


decreaſed in the burials this year 


net. Pied under 2 years of age 7673 
E latch Between 2 and 5 25026 
n abo 5 and 10 939 
* 10 and 20 877 
% 20 and 30 2000 
of Hat 30 and 40 2228 
Wb — "50 2409 
1 50 and 60 1823 
* 60 and 70 1607 
LI 70 and 80 icgg 
: 89 and 90 42471 
Thons go and 100, 33 
in Nei 101 I 
col. fr rog 2 
feflorſa 
| Orienti 23202 
ollege 1 
'al mong 


ed by u 
propaga 


1a 
e Ind Yer, 


Wplement to the bills of Girths, 
Ge, for the year 1763, at the 
ind of or Chronicle for that 


1, 10. 

1 Dantzick, Chriſtenings 200;. 
pot "=" 1588. Weddings 618. 

be oi Coche, Births 372. 


to the „ 
| linen L 


Mrs 


? Marriages 63. 


Deaths 


(117 
Konigſberg, Births 1987. Bu- 
rials 1818. Marriages 993 


M agdeburgh, Births 941. Deaths- 


1116. Marriages 263. 
Mecklenburgh Schwerin. The 
four cities of Schwerin, Roſtock, 
Guſtrow, 
816. Deaths 700. Marriages 370. 
Norwich, Chriſtened, males 
3”, females 496, total 1033. 
uried, males 544, females 543, 
in all 1087. 
Paris, Burials 20,191. Wed- 
dings 4479. Chriſtenings 17,456. 
Foundlings 5153. 


Pruſſian Pomeranias, | Births 
11,072, Deaths 9100. Marria- 
ges 3422. : 

Vienna, Births 5879. Deaths 
8479. 


By a medium of the births and 
burials at Paris, it has been made 
appear, that one fifth of the chil- 
dren born there is ſent to the 
foundling-hoſpital; and one third 
of the. people, who die there, die 
in an hoſpital. 

This ſo extraordinary a cir- 
cumſtance is to be attributed to 
the indiſcriminate reception of all 
the children ſent to the found- 
ling-hoſpital, and of all the fick 
that preſent themſelves at the Ho- 
tel Dieu, whatever age, ſex, coun- 
try, or religion they may be of, or 
Whatever their complaint may be, 
and likewiſe to the extraordinary 
poverty of the loweſt claſs of in- 


habitants; notwithſtanding which 


poverty they marry more than in 
England, or perhaps -'ewhere, 
not only on account o, ſtrict- 
neſs of the police, by wauca licen- 
tiouſneſs of every kind is more re- 
{ſtrained than with us, bur becauſe 
married men are exempted from 
ſerving in the militia, from which 
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| draughts are 2 made to 
recruit the ſian ling army. 


BIR Wd S' for the year 1764. 
Jan. 21ſt, Fatih, Lady Brabazon, of 


a daughter. 
Feb, 75 The princeſs Naſſau 
| Weilbourg, ſiſter of 
_ the ſtadtholder, of a 
daughter. 
20. Catherine Beau- 
| . 75d daughter, 


21+ A 0 the hon. Tho. 


wnſhent; of a ſon. 
- 837 e of Elgin, « of a 


Mar. BN; e of Fingal, of a 
daughter. 


22. lady y Mary Walker, of 
f eke, Here, Gee, 


2d ay Hardy. = 
4. + 11 De fs, of a prin- 
ee of a ſon. 
gard, of a ſon. , 
by J 3p of, a'ſon. 
39 dy Grey, &f's Aueh, 
un 9 He” LY, Parſons, of 


. Countels or Plimputh, of 
1 6 of the hop. Mr. Ro: 


per, of a ſon. , 


325 2 lady Dolben, of a 


daughter 
Po 4. Lady Betty "Gailini, of a 
daughter. 
6. a ly Middleton, of a 
daughter. 


9. lady of the han. judge Ba- 
thurſt, of a daughter. 
7, lady of the hon. John Ben- 
tinck, of a ſon. 
ad Digby, of a ſon, 


July I1, Lady of Sir John Hynde 


Avg. 5 Conn 0 


11. lady Arundel, of a daught 


27. The 


31, lady Ashley, of a fon, 
Sept. 13. Lady Edgcumbe, of 


31. latily; lady of the 6 


Nov. 8, 


30. lady of lord George Sac. 


ville, of a daughter. 


Cotton, bart. of ty 


. ſons. : Dec. 
17, ducheſs of Grafton, of: ; 


ſon, 4 

21. lady of the hon. col. Fin. 
roy, of a ſon. i 

31. lately, counteſs of Sutker. 
land, of a daughter 
viſcounteſs Powerſcourt, o 

a fon, 

lady Bampfylde, of a% 
lady of the hon. Tho. Pe. 
ham, of a daughter. 
i Lauderdal; 

of a ſon. 

7. ducheſs of Ancaſter, of; 
daughter. 


15. counteſs of Northeſk, of 
e 

on. Jady Blois, of 
daughter. 


24. The N Mrs, Hill, of 
daughter. 
12 The hon. Mrs. Bagot,' 
Ne daughter. ä 
lady of Sir Harry $ 
Loba, of a ſon. 


Morgan Vane, cl. 
daughter. 

lady Arundel of Wa 

ddour, of a 

17. Lady Townley, © 

ſon, 

20. lady St. John, of a {0b 

lady Whiteford, of 2 

28. lady Pococke, of 
daughter. 

Lady of the hon. M 

Cary, ofa oy 

10 Vl 


Far the YEAR 1764, 


e Sac 16. viſcounteſs Downe, of a 
; * 


nter. Ht ſon. a 
Link 30, lates lady Clive, of a 
of tus 1 ughter, 
x Nec. 2. Ducheſs of Athol, of a 
J daughter. 
wy F 5. lady of Sir William Beau- 
ol. Fin. champ Proctor, of a 
bo daughter. 
 Suther. 20. ducheſs of Marlborough, 
uohter, of a dayghter. 
court, ü 21. lady Juliana Penn, of a 
daughter, 
of a di „e! 
Tho. Fe. 


MARRIAGES. 
uderdal, IU DI 2 
eb. 4. Sir Ces Warren, * 


ſter, of of the Bath, to iſs . 
daughter to r Cecil Biſhop, 
wy” and one of g 225 of ho- 

nour to the deen. 
* 21. The z Leopold, to 

an infanta 9 in. 
fon Sir Robert * hrockmor- 
- of ton, bart. to m ils He cy wood 
oy of George-ſtreet Hanover. 

: ſquare, 

Hill, u 25. The hon! col „Welt, to lady 
| Mary Grey, Only daughter 

Bagot, of the i of Namforc, 
un Sir Wm. Maxwell of 
" 5 Sprintwell, in Scotland, to 


- the ht miſs Stewart of Blackall. 


SE! 7. Si-, oderig Me Kenſie. 
me, ah to 1900 Fele e of Luſs 
of Wy in Scotland.” 
aughte! 30. The carl of 'Pomfret, to 
ley, maſs Draycote of Saville- 

p row. 

4 John Milburn of Argyle- 
* | 10 50 to lady Mar. 
* tha Harley, Ae to the 


$108 
ke, 0 counteſs dowager of Ox- 


ford, 


a 19. Lord Rofſeberry, to miſs 
Ward of [7 tanover-ſquare, 


hon. U 


davghtt 
i6, 9 
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+ 31+ lately. Joſeph Henry, eſq; 
to lady Cath. Rawdon 


John Millibank of Ca- 


endiſh-ſquare, ęſq; to la- 
dy Charlotte chtworth, 
Aaugther to the late marquis 

of ] ockingham. 

June e marq, of Tayiſt 
ö ne lady Eliza eth Keppilt of 
©" mils Crowther. 

. Maurice Suckling, eſqʒ to 
"_ | Pe hon. miſs Maria Wal- 


I 0 7. Tied Warkworth, to lady 


S 10 1h. e Stuart. 
I * rd Groſvenor, 


Fd 5 Blunt, 


| IE = to miſs 


lord Gaitds, to mils 
O45 Na RY {\ 


Mervip 10 
124 & ta bart, to 


Jen 
We ape 
e 6 85 ald, eq; 
28 of 00 Nute 
Aug, my $96 4105 „to the 
KR tb hongura le gi urtenay. 
erte Losen 


to miſs 


105 us 


.not 90 


2 able eazl 


ovenitry „ t6 the h- 


nourable mils Barbara St. 
ohn, 
Oc. He Sir Thomas Pym Hales, 
cake ſbohrn, Eent, to 
Mi ;Coullmeker of Dane 
court. 
23. rev. Mr. 


5 ot 


late 


| Dathwood, 
* Mag lalen g college, to 
the youngeſt dlughter of the 


carl © anbury, * 

* The bon. George Sem- 
- pil, eſq;. to iſs Clive, 
fiſter to lord Clive, 

Sir James . Maxwell of 
Pollock, bart. to miſs Col- 
quhoun of St. Kitt's. 

[7] 4 Dec, 


Sir 0 00 Lake, 6 to 
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Dec. 16. Hon. Marmaduke Mer- 

| vil, eſq; at Bath, to miſs 
Morgan of Swanſea. 

27. Sir John Cathcart of Car- 
leton, Scotland, bart. to 


miſs Hamilton of Bourtree- 
hill. 


Principal PROMOTIONS for 
the YEAR 1764, from the Lon- 
don Gazette, &c. 


Jan. 22. William Horton of 
Chaderton, Lancaſhire, and his 
heirs male, a bart.— George Brid- 
ges Rodney, eſq; vice admiral of 
the blue, and his heirs male, the 
ſame dignity. —Geo. Cockburne, 
Thomas Slade, William Bately, 
Edm. Maſon, Tim. Brett, Robert 
Oſborne, and William Bateman, 
eſqrs; Sir Richard Temple, bart. 
Fred. Rogers, Richard Hughes, 
and Thomas Hanway, eſqrs; com- 
miſſioners of the navy.—Andrew 
Elliot, eſq; receiver of all duties, 
dues, and revenues, at New York, 
(the revenues of the cuſtoms ex- 
_ cepted.) 

— 28, The earl of March- 
mont, keeper of the great ſea] of 
Scotland, in the room of the duke 
of * Athol, dec.— Lord Cathcart, 
firſt commiſſioner of the police, in 
the room of the earl of Marchmont. 
—Henry Moore of Jamaica, eſq; 
and his heirs male, a.baronet. 

Feb. 11. Daniel Bomeeſter, 
gent. conſul at Carthagena. 

— 2i. The marq. of Gran- 
by, lord lieutenant and cuſtos rot. 
of Der':yſhire, in the room of the 
duke of Deyonſhire. 

March 31. Robert Melvill, eſq; 
governor of the iſles of Granada, 
the Grenadines, Dominica, St. 
Vincent and Tobazo.—Hugh Pal- 
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envoy extraordinary to the cou 


liſer, eſq; governor-of Newfount : 
land, &c. 
Apr. z. 


ivy e 
ne, 


an of 


Philip Stanhope, eh | 


of Dreſden, and William Ger tt fe: 
eſq; miniſter at Ratiſbon. = c:ricl 

— 20. Geo. James Brun WiWondon 
eſq; governor of the Bermuda 


lands. | 
— 28. Baſil Cochran, est 
a commiſſioner of the cuſtoms i 
Scotland, in the room of R. Mom 
merie, eſq; and Thomas Loc 
art, eſq; a commiſſioner of exc 
in the room of B. Cochran, eg 
May 19. The right. hon. Bs 
bert lord Henley, baron of Gray 


art, ba 
am, it 
on in 
ith re. 
Sir ] 
ore, o 
of De 
dm, w 
hen M. 


in the county of Sourhampta Moo 
chancellor of Great Britain, Mork, 1! 
his heirs male, an earl of ee rem: 
Britain, by the name, ſtile, July 
title of earl of Northington in HM lerk o 
ſaid county. — William Vo⁹§s eordin⸗ 
Alexander Græme, John Hu —3:. 
Robert Stewart, and Rob. Wye eltmin 
eſqrs. commiſſioners for the . Hin: 


of lands in the iſlands of Grenad Aug. « 


Grenadines, Dominica, St. U con, 
cent, and Tobago. „ of ] 
— 22. The right rev. conuel ( 
Richard Ferrick, biſhop of Pe rent k1 
borough, biſhop of London. . 17 
— 29. William Young, lieu 
receiver of all the monies a op. — 
by the ſale of lands, in the iſlvther, 
of Grenada, &c. rkſhire 
— 21. lately, Norborne Beh bart. 
ley, eſq; late knight of the . 21. 
for the county of Glouceinton, | 
obtained the peerage of Bottctonnngunty of 
by appeal to the right hon. n and 
houſe of peers, after a hearing than 
council ſeven days, in favour f — L 
appeal, —His - lordſhip has lie 
taken the oaths, and his feat ef juſt 
the houſe of lords. nat ki 
June 10. The hon. Ron rey, 


Wal pole, one cf the clerks o cou 


pn 


ivy council, in the room of Mr. 
ine, who has reſigned. ; 

— 12. Dr. Robert Lamb, 
an of Peterborough, biſhop of 
at ſee, in the room of biſhop 
errick, tranſlated to the ſee of 
ondon. 

— 16, Sir Edward King, 
art. baron Kingſton, of Rocking- 
am, in the county of Roſcom- 
on in the kingdom of Ireland, 
ith remainder to his iſſue male. 
Sir Ralph Gore, bart. baron 
ore, of Manor Gore in the coun- 
of Donegal, in the ſame king- 
m, with like remainder.,—Ste- 
hen Moore, eſq; baron Kilworth, 
Moore Park, in the county of 
ork, in the ſame kingdom, with 
te remainder, | 
July 11. Richard Orlebar, eſq; 
lerk of the privy council in ex- 
zordinary. | 
—31. lately, Dr. Smith maſter of 
eſtminſter ſchool, in the room of 
. Hinchliffe, who reſigned. 
aug. 9. George Amyand, of 
don, merchant, William Dun- 
„ of Marybone, M. D. and fir 
muel Gordon, at Newark upon 
rent knight, baronets. 
— 17. The earl cf Powis 
d lieutenant of the county of 
lop. — The reverend William 
wther, M. A. of Swillington, 
rkſhire, and his heirs male, 
bart. 

— 21. The earl of North- 
gton, lord lieutenant of the 
unty of Southampton, and the 
vn and county of the town of 
Puthampton. 

= 31. lately, 
ſolicitor general in Ireland, 
ef juſtice of the king's bench, 
that kingdom. George Ma- 
ney, eſq; envoy extraordinary 
court of Ruſſia. 
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John Gore, 
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OR. 19. The earl of Eſſex, 
lord lieutenant of Hertfordſhire. 

— 30. lately, Major general 
Thomas Gage, commander in 
chief of the forces in North Ame, 
rica, in the room of major general 
Amherſt. . 

Nov. 12. Joſiah Hardy, eſq; 
conſul at Cadiz and Port St. Ma- 
ry.—The fieur dePaſſow approved 
of conſul for Denmark in the ports 


of England, &c. A 
— 17. His royal highneſs 
pe William Henry, cond 
rother to his ' majeſty, duke of 
Glouceſter and Edinburgh, in 
Great Britain, and ,earl of Con- 
naught, in Ireland. Edward Le- 
grand, eſq; treaſürer, colonels 
Clinton and Ligonier, grooms of 
the bed-chamber, captains Cox 


and Blackwood, equerries, and 


the reverend Mr. Duval, ſecreta- 
ry, to his royal highneſs. 

— 23. George Pipot, eſq; 
late governor of Fort St. George, 
a baronet, with remainder to his 
two brothers. 8 

'— 30. lately, The earl of 
Thomond, lord leutenant and 
cuſtos rotuloram of Somerſctbbire, 
Dec. 4. Sir Thomas, Sewell, 
knight, maſter] of the 'rplls,, &c. 


lor. eres V 
22. Montfort Brown, eſq; 
lieutenant governor of Weſt-Flori- 
da.— John earl of Hyndford, vice- 
admiral of Scotland, and the earl 
Northumberlaud, vice-admiral of 
all America. | 
— 31. /ately, Mr. Yorke 

received a patent of precedence, 
by which he takes place at the 
bar, next to the attorney ge- 
neral. | 


DEATHS. 


and” ſoon after a privy counſel- 
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DEATH S. 1764. 


January 2. The right hon, Ni- 
Cholas, viſcount Loftus, of the 
kingdom of Ireland, ſucceeded in 
title and eftate by his eldeſt ſon the 
' honourable Nicholas Loftus, eſq; 
8. His grace James duke of 
Athol, baron Strange, lord of 
Man and the iſtes, &c. &c, aged 
74. He is ſucceeded in his Scotch 
titles and eftate by his nephew the 
hononrable John Murray, and in 
his barony of Strange and lordſhip 
of Man, by his daughter, lady 
Charlotte Murray, wife of the ſaid 
honourableJohn Murray,now duke 
of Athol. 

The reli& of fir Thomas Tem- 
peſt of Teng-hall, bart. 

Sir John Rutherford of Rrther- 
ford, Scotland. 

11. Sir Juſtus Dennis Beck, 
bart. the title is extinct. 

14. Lady Gaſcoigne, daughter 
2 of ſir Francis Hungate 
of Huddleſtone, bart. and mother 
of fir Thomas Gaſcoigne. - 

17. The right hon. Hamilton 
Boyle, earl of Cork and Orrery, 


ſton in England ; who dying un- 
married, 13 ſucceeded in his titles 
and eſtate by his brother the hon. 
Edmund Boyle, eſq; 
27. The right hon. Charles, 
earl of Dalhoufie, ſucceeded by 
his brother the hon. George Ram- 
ſay, eſq; 
31. latet „The lady viſcounteſs 
Lifburne. A | 
The hon. Mrs,-Cecil, reli& of 
a late biſhop of Bangor. 
February 6. dir Jacob Gerard 
Downing, bart. 
17. Tha right honourable Charles 
Moore, earl of Charicville in Ire- 
land. | 
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he 


in Ireland, and lord Boyle of Mar- 


iſtue, the title is extinct. 


25. Sir William Skipwith, of 
Preſtwood, in Virginia, bart. 

March 3. The dowager lu 
Vandeput, mother of fir Geng 
Vandeput. | 

6. The right hon. Philip Yo 
earl of Hardwicke, viſcoux 
Royſton, high ſteward of the wif 
verſity of Cambridge, &c. xi 
73, ſucceeded by his eldeſt {a 
Philip, lord viſc. Royſton, Mad 
23, 1720, , he was appointed þ 
licitor general, and Jan. 41, 73 
attorney-general. In October 5 
was conſtituted lord c 
juſtice of the king's bench; al 
Feb. 21, 1736-7, lord high ch 
cellor, which high office he » 
figned in 1756, In July 174% 
was ehoſen high ſteward of the ui 
verſity of Cambridge. His low 
ſhip married Margaret, one of ti 
daughters of Charles Cocks, « 
Worceſter, eſq; by whom he ta 
five ſons and two daughters, . 
i. Philip, lord viſc. Royſton. : 
The hon. Charles Yorke, a 
attorney general. 3. The honou 
able fir Joſeph Yorke, now a 
baſſador at the Hague. 4 T 
honourable John Yorke, mem 


"Mo 7 
jolmone 
aber | 
the 65 
the Ch: 
| of th 
At 

lord ſh 
ſoon 


for Higham Ferrers, in Northany p to 
tonſhire. 5. The hon. and "ll con 
_ . dean of Lincoln v5 
is lordſhip's two daughters we a regim 
lady Elizabeth, married to God ferve 


lord Anſon, who died June 
1760; and lady Margaret, 1 
ried in 1749 to John Heathcot 
eſq; ſon and heir of fir John Heat 
cote, bart. See his Jordſhp! 
Character in the ſecond part of 
vol. p. 278.] 

The honourable miſs Tracey, 
ter to lord Tracey. | 

10. The reverend fir Nathan 
Edwards, bart. As he It 


12. 1x 


Bamb 
t iſſue 
Francis 
one ſo! 


15. Th 


For the YEAR 1764. 


2. The right honourable lord 
unt Townſhend, ſucceeded in 
and eſtate by his eldeſt ſon 
orge. May 24, 747 his 
Iſhip was called up by writ to 
houſe of peers, and was one of 
gentlemen of the bedchamber 


the king. In the ſame month 


Lincols 
ters we 
to Geol 
| Jane ly 
ret, N=. 
Teathcoth 
hn Heath 

Jordſtip! 
art of ta 


"racey, l 


N athanif 
Ee left 8 


- 6. 


married Audrey, ſole heireſs of 
ward Harriſon, eſq; late gover- 
of Fort St. George, and by her 


f iſſue four ſons and a daughter, 


I, res A aged 40, com- 
nder in chief at taking Quebec, 


xr the death of general Wolfe. 
Charles, member, -in the late. 
| preſent parliament, for Har- 
h. 3. Edward, who died of 
ſmall-pox. 4. Roger, killed 
ring the laſt war in America. 
Audrey, who died before Ro- 


14. The right hon. George 
jolmondeley, viſcount Malpas, 
uber for Corf-caſtle, colonel 
the 65th regiment of foot, and 
the Cheſhire militia, and eldeſt 
| of the earl of Cholmonde- 
At the battle of Fontenoy 
lordſhip ſerved as a volunteer, 
ſoon after was made aid-de- 
p to general Ligonier, and 
La company. In the rebellion 
1745 he was made lieut. col. 
aregiment” raiſed by his father, 
L ſerved ia the laſt parliament 
Bamber in Suſſex, He has 
t iſſue by Heſter, daughter of 
Francis Edwards of Shrewſbu- 
one ſon and one daughter. 
5. The only ſon of lord Car- 
ry. 
16. Sir William Mannock, of 
ffords Hall, in Sufolk, bart. 
ceded by an only ſon, now a 
nor, 
17. The right hon. the earl of 
iciezheld, one of the tellers of 


[123 
the exchequer, &c. &c. and pre- 
ſident of the royal ſociety, ſuc- 
ceeded in title and eſtate by his el- 
deft ſon, the hon. Thomas, viſct. 
Parker, now earl of Maccles- 
field. His lordſhip firſt married 
Mary, eldeſt daughter of Ralph 
Lane, eſq; by whom he has left 
two ſons; by his ſecond wife he 
has left no iſſue. 

18. Sir George Hare, bart. of 
Stow- hall, Norfolk. As he died a 
batchelor, the title is extinct. 

25. The hon. Mrs. Hannah 
Nevil, aged aged 96, mother to 
the late lord Abergayeny. 


lately, Lady Burdett, of York. - 


the hon. Mrs. Brudenell.— The 
reverend ſir Nath. Edwards, bart. 
rector of Weybridge, in Surry; 
the title is extinct.—Sif George 
Chalmers, bart. in the Eaſt-In- 
dies. * 
April 13. Sir John Freke, of 
the kingdom of Ireland, bart. 
15. The famous marchioneſs of 
Pompadour, in the 43d year of her 


age. 

"> The right honourable War. 
den Flood, lord chief juſtice of 
the king's bench in Ireland. 

May 5. Lord Woodhall, a ſe- 


nator of the college of juſtice, in 


* 


Scotland. i 

6. The right honourable lord 
viſcount Powerſcourt, of Ireland, 
ſucceeded by his brother, the 
honourable Richard Wingfield, 
now viſcount Powerſcourt. 

13. The right reverend doctor 
Thomas Osbaldeſton, lord biſhop 
of Lordon, &c. &c. — The lady 
of fir Charles Hotham, baronet. 


16. Mrs. Smithſon, mother of 


the earl of Northumberland, aged 

73» | 
57. The honourable Robert 
Dormer, eſquire, brother of lord 
Dormer. 
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Dormer. — The relict of fir 
George Dunbar, at Edinburgh. 

19. The ſecond daughter of viſ- 
count Weymouth. 

31. Sir Gilbert Elliot, bar. 
in Scotland. — Lady Harry Paw- 
let, ſuddenly, at Bath. 

lately, The relict of fir Fran- 
cis Curzon, bart. 

The right hon. Charles earl of 
Traquair, ſucceeded by his bro- 
ther the honourable John Stewart, 
eſquire, now earl o „ nog _ 
The right honourable lady Anne 
Moſeley. — The right honourable 
lady vifcounteſs Folkeſtone. 

June 1. The lady of fir Richard 
Hilton, of Hilton-hall, bar. 

23. The honourable lady Anne 
Fane, eldeſt daughter of the earl 
of Weſtmoreland.—The right ho- 
nourable fir _ Philipps, ſuc- 


ceeded in title and eſtate by his 


only ſon, now. Sir Richard Phi- 
lipps, bart, ; 

27. Sir Andrew Mitchel of Weſt 
Shore, in Scotland, bart. 
28. The right hon. lady viſct. 
dowagerStrangford, 

30. lately, Lady Jane Jenoure, 
near Dunmow, aged 79. | 

July 7. Right 8 Tho- 

mas lord Holmes, baron of K1l- 
mallock. | 

8. The right hon. Will, earl of 
Bath, lord lieut. and cuſtos rot. of 
the county of Salop, F. R. S. and 
one of his majeſty's moſt hon, 
privy council, aged 82. In July 
1742, his lordſhip was created 
baron of Heyden, viſcount Pulte- 
ney, and earl of Bath. As bis lord- 
ſhip died without iſſue, the title is 
extinct; but his paternal eſtate 
devolves to his brother, lieut. ge- 
neral Harry Pulteney. 

11. The right hon. James, earl of 


Findlater, vice admiral of $ 
land, 


12. Lord Campbell, fon 6 


marquis of Lorn, in Scotland, 


21. The lady of fir Harry Griff 


bart, 

28. Sir Charles Molyneux, 
Teverſal, in Nottinghamtfhire,| 
ſucceeded in his title and eſtate] 
* brother, William Molyney 
eſq; 

30. Rev. fir Hadley D'Oyls 
bart. | 

31. lately, Sir Gilbert Elliot; 
Stobbs, in Scotland, bart, = 
Joun Stewart, of Granthilly, 

orth Britain, bart.—Sir Will 
Dudley, of Clapton, in Nan 


amptonſhire, bart. the title is 


tinct.— The hon. capt. Sempil, 
the Cape of Good Hope.— 
right hon. viſcounteſs down 
Mountgarret. — The hon. n 
Curzon, ſiſter of lord Scarſdale 
Sir Orlando. Bridgman, ban 
The right hon. lady Irwin. 

Auguſt 3. Her grace the dud 
of Leeds, faddenty, while atd 
ner, at her ſeat in Hertfordſhir 

11. The lady of the late 
—_— 

15. Lady Anne Dalſton, 
Yorkſhire. . 

16. The hon. general Otwaj 

18. The lady of fir John G 
fin. 
23. The right hon. Henry 
ſon Legge, eſq; uncle to the eu 
Dartmouth, ſome time chancw 
of the exchequer, member for! 
county of Southampton, 
F. R. S. at Tunbridge We 
where he went for the recove!) 
his health, 

26. The hon. Charles Mons 
uncle of lord Monſon. _ 

27. The right hon. * a 


dmas MI 
I. The 
dunteſs 
of ſir 
7. The 
or, F 
and eſt 
Robe 
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of bens, carl of Roſs in Ireland; —Sir William Hardres, of Har- 
tine is extint. — The right dres-court, in Kent, bart. the 

ſon wi Job lord Belhaven, ſucceed- title is extinct.— The right hon. 
tland, WH by his brother James, now lord lady Fanny Montague, ſecond 
ry Cen. | daughter of the earl of Halifax. 
Ws. Sir John Barnard, knt. lord ober 2. His grace the duke 

yneur, or of London in the year of Devonſhire, at the Spa in Ger- 
nſhire, | 7, and who repreſented that many. His grace was eldeſt ſon 


I eſtate in ſix parliaments, and was of William, the late duke, by Ca» 
o. ame honoured with the title tharine, 1 of John Hoſki 

F father of the city; all which eſq; and in March 1748 — 
Do. be filled wich fo much ſa- the lady Charlotte Boyle, heirefs 

; action to his fellow citizens, of Richard, late earl of Burling- 
Elliot they thought proper to ex- ton, by whom he had iffue, 1. 
ut. — their gratitude by erecting William, now duke of Devonſhire; 
athilly, nue to his memory in the 2. lord Richard; 3. lord Geor 
ir Will val Exchange. Henry; and 4. lady Dorothy. His 
in . ept. 6. The reigning duke of grace, at his deceaſe, was lord 


title ba- Salfeld Cobourg, aged 67. igh treaſurer and a privy: coun- 
Sempl, Sir Patrick Murray, bart. in ſellor of Ireland, governor of the 
ope.— land. county of Cork, knight of the gar- 


ob ne lady of ſir Thomas ter; &c, but ſome time before had 
hon. nol ik, bart. | reſigned all his places on the Bri- 
carſdi e. The right hon. earl Cow- tiſh eftabliſhment. | 
1, bart lord lieut. and cuſtos rot. of 5. The right hon. lady Anne 
— tordſhire. His lordſhip was Hatton. 
the du alen fon of lord chancellor 12. The lady of fir William 
ile at per, and is ſucceeded, in his Hanham, bart. 
* ad eſtate by his only ſon the 26. Lady King, mother of lord 
1e late thon. George, viſc. Fordwich, Kingſton, ON 
A0 in 1738. — The lady of fir 31. /ately, Lady Morgan, wife 
Dalſton, dmas Morgan, bart. of the member for Herefordfhire, 
0 l. The right hon, the lady — The hon. lady Ramſden, ſiſter 
il wy dunteſs Barrington. — The of the late lord Lonſdale, and the 
John G of ſir Charles Buck, bart. at laſt of that noble family. 
—_—_ +. 7 November 3. The right hon. 
Heng . The right hon. John, lord earl Pauler, viſeoont Hinton, lord 
o the en or, F. R. 8. ſucceeded in lieutenant and cuſtos rot. of So- 
« = and eſtate by his brother, the merſetſhire, &c, dying a batche- 
nber Robert Trevor Hampden, lor, he is ſucceeded in title and 
we | | eſtate by his brother Vere. 
idge lateh, Sir William Douglas, 5. Lady Lawſon, wife of ſir 
rec i lenbervie, bart. — The hon. Henry Lawſon, bart. 
e Monk Ns Erſkine, brother of the carl 10. The right, hon. Pulwar, 
es puchan, | lord Craven, ſucceeded in title 
. Rich Sir Patrick Murray, of and eſtate by his brother Wil- 
* parse Rertyre, in North Britain, liam. AY | 
= Lady Aſhlev, of Bath. 13. The right hon. fr Thomas 
Clarke, 
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Clarke, knight, maſter of the rolls, 
and a privy counſellor. He is ſup- 
poſed to have died worth 200,000. 
of which he has left 30,0001. to 
St. Luke's hoſpital, and the re- 
mainder, all to a few fmall lega- 
cies, to the right hon. the earl 
of Macclesfield. * 

be, It Sir Philip Chetwood, of 

. in Shropſhire, bart. ſuc- 
by his eldeſt ſon, John. 
15. The lady of fir Henry Law- 

ſon, bart. Yorkſhire. 

16. Lady Graham, wife of the 
late colonel Brown. 
30. lately, Sir John Wynne, of 
 Leeſewood, Flint, bart. — Mr. 
Charles Churchill, the celebrated 
poet and ſatyriſt, at Boulogne, 
on a viſit to Mr, Wilkes. — Mrs. 
Lowther, ſiſter of the late earl of 
Tyrone. 

— Sir Nathaniel Thorold, of 
Harmſton, in Lincolnſhire, bart. 


The Princeſs Sophia Auguſta, 

= of the kin — 3 prio- 
reſs of om 

— 6 Ahe * 


the lad — Irwin, one of 
the ladies of the bedchamber to 
the princeſs dowager of Wales, 
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celebrated poet. 


5. The hon. Mrs. Lowther uf 
ther of the preſent ſir James, 4 
of the counteſs of Darlingta, 
Bath. — Sir — Sinclair, y 
Patkeith, Scot m_ 

8. Her grace the ducheſ 
Roxburgh. 

15. Mr. Robert Lloyd, 


17. The hon. lady Amelia 
ham, niece to the earl of Chet 
field. 

_ The right hon. lady Rd 

His grace doctor 
Stone, archbiſhop of 
primate of all Ireland. 

21. The lady of fir Will. On 
of Pembrokeſhire, bart. 
hon, William, ſon of lord Wah 
of Wolterton. 

28. The right hon. Henry: 
of Shannon, viſcount Brand 
baron of Caſtlemartyr, and 
of the lord juſtices in 


relan 


% 


anag 
zinſt 
vole, 
imp. 


dn th 
y of 1 


aged 82. 
31. lately, The celebrated by q to 
of Pontoppidan, at Copenhaga ath 


Lady Anne Wolfe, aunt to 
late general Wolfe, 


PPEND 
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ra from a direction lately given to 
jury in Dublin, by a learned judge 

the court of King's Bench in 
reland, in an action brought, for 
ale impriſonment. 


anagh ( May 15th, 1764. At 
zinſk Nifs Prius in B. R. in 
vole, Ireland, an action of 
impriſonment ; and iſſue join- 


dn the plea of Not Guilty, 


x of the judge's direction to the 
Jury. 


S to the damages, I muſt 


\ obſerve, that in caſes of in- 


to particular perſons, the 
hath inſtituted civil actions 
de recovery of ſuch damages 
ſe party has ſuſtained by the 
; and the quantum of the 
age the jury muſt determine, 
n the circumſtances of the evi- 
. ; 
often happens, that ſuch in- 
$ are involved in, or com- 
e, crimes of a public nature; 
this conſideration, as it really 
n its ſelf, ought to be kept 
act by juries ; and the puniſn- 


It of the crime, as it affects 


public, and as an example to 
and deter others, belongs to 
ner method of proceeding, 
a proſecution on behalf of 
public, under the preroga- 


of merey diſpenſed by the 
n, 
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In civil actions, therefore, ju- 
ries ought only to take into con- 
ſideration the damage ſuſtained by 
the party, 


and, under pretence of giving 


damages to parties, really ſet up 


to puniſh public crimes, it 1s 
uſurping on the conſtitution as 
to criminal juriſdiftions, and muſt 
be attended with bad conſe- 
quences to the fundamentals and 
ballance of our conſtitution; as 


indeed is, generally, the caſe of 


breaking any of the limits, which 
the law hath ſettled for the ſeveral 
offices in its adminiſtration. I 
have ſometimes known juries fall, 
by miſtake I preſume, into a 
wrong behaviour in this particu- 
lar; and they have made them- 
ſelves cenſors of offences againſt 
public intereſt, when the law on- 
ly appointed them arbitrators for 
valuing the private loſs of the 
party. 

Therefore is is expedient to 


warn you, that this action is not 


for puniſhing the uſurpation of 
a juriſdiction by the court of 
conſcience againſt law ; the pro- 
ceeding for this purpoſe muſt be 
in another method: but you are 
only to conſider what damage the 
plaintiff has ſuſtained by this ar- 
reſt and impriſonment; and upon 
this point, -you are properly ro 
conſider his condition in liſe, and 
what he - hath ſuffered in perſon, 
property, or even fame and cha. 

4 what 


If they go farther, 
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rater; and, on the whole, to 
proportion his compenſation to 


What you really think his loſs ; 
but public intereſt or example are 


not proper for your conſideration : 


on this occaſion. 

His readineſs of ſubmiſſion to 
the warrant = been urged as a 
deſire to go to goal; and to, upon 
the ese of Yolenti non fit in- 
Juria,” preſſed as an argument to 
ſhew, he could not be hart by 
it. This ſeems very ſtramed ; for 
he could not avoid goal but by 


1a. th the plaintiff What, on 

vaths; yon _ t * 
for the damage he really ſuſtain- 
ed; "bub pudife conſiderations of 
dorrecivs, puniſhment, * or re- 


formation, "are not your buſineſs 
2 A this time. 


. 


rs 21; 


WESTMIN sT ER Racks. 


893 - 


1764OCTOBER MEETING. 


RD Bute's 


Favourite (the 
noted Scotch ſtallion) won 


"The" King's plate; beating Mr, 


Dies famous horſe Guid (bo 

2 Bad won ſeveral plates in dif- 
© "ferehit parts of England) and 

lord Temple's bald faced mare, 

th NA. 

Bette before ſaarting—Fa avourite 
© againſt t. the field. 


. 1563=—SPRING" MEETING. 
sbs, aud gentlement os fub- 
Fenn. 


Told Bute's dun horſe Yale 
are, ift. 


18 
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Lord Holland's black _—_ 


Paymaſter 


Lord Halifax's brown man. 


F alconer 


Sir Francis Daſhwood's "ae", 


horſe, Redftreak at 
Duke of Newcaſtle's grey 
horſe, Smuggler, aged, fel 
lame in running. 
Marquiſs of Pry 


Sawi/5 


Lord Aſhburnham's Ranger ia 
Lord Kinnoul's Lancaſter, & 
tanced, owing to his being nd 


in a Pelbam- bit. 


Duke of Devonſhire's 0/4 W: 


ran out of the courſe. 
Henry Bilſon Legge's Sura 
ton, paid forfeit. 


Mr. Wilkes's horſe, Liberty, nd 
by himſelf, took the lead 


ſtarting ; but being puſhed |; 


by Mr. Biſhop's black geldiy 


Privilege, . fell down at 
Devil's 
where. _ 
1763<OCTOBER MEETIN 


Kane)s PLATE. 


Duke of Bedford's horſe, 2 
en 
TE Grenville's Gentle Sl 


Sandwich's Jen 
Nolteber 

Lord Egmont's King John #4 

Charles Townſhend's horſe, 7 
mer, ron on the wrong! 
of the poſt. 

Mr. Pitt's bay horſe, Gui, 
in training for this match, 
expected % enter at the f 
but went off. | 

General A'Court's hotſe, 
col. Batre's Governor, anc {* 


Ditch, and was 1 


ral 
fort 
great 
She 
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not 
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ral Conway's Dragoon, paid 
forfeit. 

from lord 
Shelburn's colt, but he ran 
ruſty; and *tis ſuppoſed he will 
not ſtart any more. Some 
knowing-ones, who had backed 
him for a conſiderable ſum, were 
taken in deep. 


Wir. Luther's colt, four years old, 


weight 8ſt. 41b. beat Mr. Con- 
yer's Freeheld, aged, weight git. 
— Twas obſerved at ting, 
that Freehold carried too much 
weight. However, it is thought 
he would have won the heat, 
had not a perſon, belongin 
to one of the public offices, eroſ- 
ſed the courſe whilſt he was run- 
ning, 

he TIDE over the duke's 
courſe, was won hollow by lord 
Albemarle's Havanna from a 
great many others. But dif- 
putes having ariſen, whether 
or not Havanua was duly qua- 
lied, part of the money is de- 
ined in the hands of the clerk 
df the courſe. 


APRIL Ut. 


The ſecond great match was 


decided between the two fa- 


mous Perſian horſes, Mr. Suli- 
ran's Leader, and Lord Clive's 
Nabob. Though Leader won at 
the former meeting, yet he 
barely ſaved his diſtance this 
ime, — Tis ſaid this remark- 
able difference in his running, 
Was owing to his having chang- 
ed his rider. 
ds at ftarting—Six to four on 
Leader. 
A true copy of the race liſt. 
Witneſs my hand, 


| HEBE R, jun. 
Ver; VII. 
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Heads of the militia bill, which 
received the royal afſent on the 
24th March 1764. 


HE ſum of 20,0001. being 
granted to his majeſty, upon 
account, towards defraying the 
charge of pay and cloathing for 
the unembodied militia, for one 
year, from the 25th day of March, 
762; in order that the charge of 
pay 8 for ſuch _ 
may be duly and properly defrayed 
and ſatisſied. Sen ay n 
Where the militia is or ſhall be 
raiſed, but not embodied, the re- 
ceiver general of the county ſhall 
iſſue four months pay in advance, 
according to the eſtabliſhment of 
pay here ſet down; that is to 
ſay, for the pay of four calendar 
months in advance, at the rate of 
6s. a day for each adjutant; 18. 
each ſerjeant, with the addition of 
25. Gd. a week for each ſerjeant 
major ; 6d. a day for each drum- 
mer, with the addition of 6d. a day 
for each drum major ; five-pence 
a month for each private man and 
drummer, for defraying conting- 
ent expences; and alſo half a 
py ary to the regimental and 
attalion clerks at the rate of pol. 
a year, and allowances to the 
clerks of the general and ſabdivi- 
ſion meetings, at the rate of 51. 
55. for each general meeting, and 
30s, for each ſubdivifion meet- 
ing ; and pay for cloathing of the 
militia after the rate of zl. zes, 
for each ſerjeant, 21. for each 
drummer, with the addition of 
20s. for each ſerjeant major, and 
each drum major ; and where the 
militia hath not already been 
cloathed, or not been cloathed 
within three years, 3cs. for each 
private man. | 


[K] The 
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The above ſums ſhall not be 


aid, if pay has not before been 


iſſued, till the lord lieutenant or 
deputies ſhall have certified to the 
treaſury and receivers general the 
inrolment of three fifths of the 
men and officers, 
The money. ſhall be iſſued by 
the receiver general to the clerk 


of the regiment, or battalion (ex- 


cept the allowances to the clerks 
of meetings) upon producing the 
warrant of his appointment; and 
for independent companies, to the 
reſpective captains, . or to their 
order; a ſecond payment -ſhall 
alſo be made within three' months 
after the firſt, and a third with- 
in three months after the ſecond. 
Receipts of the perſons to whom 
the money ſhall be ſo paid ſhall 
diſcharge the. receivers, general. 
The regimental and battalion 
clerks ſhall pay and advance one 
month's pay to the adjutant, and 
two months, pay to each captain, 
for the ſerjeants, ſerjeant major, 
drummers and drum major, and 
contingent expences of his com- 


pany. Captains ſhall diſtribute- 


the pay accordingly; and account 
for the ſame yearly to the clerk, 
or, if an independent company, 
to the xecetyer general; and pay 
back the ſurplus monies in his 
hands, except the contingent ex- 
pences, which hall be accounted 
for, and applied to the general 
uſe of the regiment, &c. Captains 
of independent companies ſhall 
diſtribute , the pay to their, men, 
and apply the money allowed for 
contingent, expences. 

The clerk ſhalt retain money in 
his hands for his own falary ; and 
fall diſcharge the cloathing bills. 

When the lord lieutenant and 
_ deputies ſhall have fixcd the days 


of exerciſe, they ſhall certify 
ſame to the receiver general, ſ; 
cifying the number of men u 
days they ſhall be abſent fx 
home. The receiver general f 
iſſue thereupon pay for the men 
the regimental clerk, &c, yi 
ſhall pay over the ſame to t 
reſpective captains. 

Captains ſhall make field 
turns to the commanding office; 
and keep an account of en 
day's exerciſe, to be examined al 
compared with the return. | 

Captains ſhall make up tial 
account of all monies receive 
by way of debtor and creditor, 
be ſigned by them, and counts 
ſigned by the commanding off 
and delivered with the ballar 
to the clerk, or receiver | 
neral ; which accounts ſha!l 1 
allowed to be ſufficient vouch 
at the receipt of the exchequer. 

During the time the troops 2 
embodie], and called out into 4 
tual ſervice, and receive pay as 
King's other forces, all pay fi 
the receivers general ſhall ceaſe 

The clerk of the general mt 
ings ſhall be paid his allow ant 
upon producing an order fron 
lord lieutenant or three deputis 
and the clerks of the ſubdivib 
meetings upon producing 21 
order from one deputy lieuten 
which orders ſhall diſcharge! 
ceivers general. 

Regimental and battalion ce 
ſhall give ſecurity for paying 
accompting for the monies! 
ceived by them; the bonds K 
be lodged with the receives g 
neral, and put in ſuit by * 
on non-performance of tie © 
dition; and they ſhall be ind 
thereupon to full coſts and cha 


and 51. per cent. of the 10 
recovers 
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mons or prorogation, and be 
ſigned on the outſide by a mem- 
ber of either houſe, and the 
whole of the ſuperſcription to be 
of ſuch member's writing ; or, 
directed to a member, at his uſual 
reſidence, or place where he ſhall 
then be, or at the houſe, &c, of 
parliament, 

And in like manner, Bios and 
packets {ent from and to places in 
Ireland, during the ſeſſion there, 
or within forty days before or af- 
ter ſummons or prorogation fign- 
ed and directed by a member of 
that kingdom as aforeſaid. 

Alſo all letters and packets to 
the lord high treaſurer, or com- 
miſſioners, and Jecretaries to the 
treaſury ; lord high admiral, com- 
miſſioners and ſecretaries, to the 
admirlty ;_ principal ſecretaries of 
Nate, and-their under ſecretaries ; 
commiſſioners , for trade and plan- 
tations, t their ſecretary; ſecre- 
tary at War, or bis deputy ; lieu- 
tenant general, or other chief 

gevernor or governors of . 
or ST that. thi ſecretary, or ſecre- 
| tary for the provinces o of 
and Munſter ; ; their ſecretary ne- 

ing in Great Britain; the un- 
der fecretary, and firſt ' clerk, in 
the office 1 in, Ireland of the chief 
ſecretary,; and the firſt clerk in 
the office of the ſecretary for Ul- 
ſter and Mupſter; the poſtmaſter 

neral, or deputy, for Scotland, 
Freda 3. America; the ſecre- 
rep or deputy of the poſtmaſte 
general ; "Falter of the bye an 
croſs-road letters; ſurveyors of 
the poſt-office ; and letters and 
packets ſent from any of the ſaid 
offices, ſigned by them on the 
outſide,” and the whole ſuper- 
ſcription of their Writing; and 
lexters and packets from the trea- 


Ul ſer ; 
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ſury, admiralty office, office 
the ſecretaries of ſtate, plantai 
office, war office, general poſt q 


fice at London, chief office 


32 Dublin, and An 
rica, indorſed for the king': & 
vice, and ſealed with the fe 


office, or of the principal ofialf 


in the department. 
Commiſſioners of the dent 


and admiralty, the ſecretaries 


ſtate, commiſſioners for trade: 


plantations, ſecretary at war, po 


maſter general, and his deput 
are impowered to authoriſe e 
tain perſons in their reſpefi 
offices, of whom liſts to be ta 
mitted to the general poſt ofid 
London, to indorſe the lem 
and packets upon the king's 
vice, and ſeal the ſame with d 
ſeal of office, &c. None to| 
ſo indorſed and ſealed, but | 
direction of their ſuperior of 
cer, or Which concerns the bu 
neſs of the office, on forfeit 
of cl. for the firlt offence, to 
recoyered: and applied as by 
9 Aung is directed; and fr 
ſecond offence, the offender to 
diſmiſſed, 

Perſons appointed to make | 
indorſements, not to exceed 
in any office, admiralty aud! 
offices excepted; and in the 
miralty not to exceed eight 
time of peace, and twelve in i 
of war; and in the war 0 
not to exceed fix in time of pa 
and ten in time of wat. 

Where any privileged | 
diſabled from writing the # 
ſuperſcription, ſhall authoriſe 


- perſon to ſign his name Y 


and write' the ſuperſcription, 
ive notice thereof, under 
Fand and ſeal, to the pot 


general, lettets and pry 
d 


d ; 


rinte 
parli; 
with 
n at 
out] 
ed tc 
ce g 
er ge 
nburg 


lerks 
s of | 
duly 
frank 
in 
Is, A 
ſame 
rs ope 
he pol 
$ unde 
ket ſen 
cover 
if the 
ror th 
e ſhall 
the f. 
ted pa 
** 
the po 
1 any Pe 
4, COun 
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Inv lette 
poſtage, 
lony, a 
a years, 
Remark. 
heſe art 
to whic] 
in an at 


Oy our n 
Fly hape 
*ypherin 
die of thei; 
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| An 
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reſpett 
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zoft oſiq 
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one to 
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5 the bil 
forfeit 
nee, to 
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d and ſubſcribed ſhall go 


rinted votes, and proceedings 
parlianent, and news-papers, 
without covers, or in covers 


n at the ſides, and figned on 


outſide by a member, or di- 
ed to a member, according to 
ce given by him to the poſt- 
er general, or his deputy at 
nburgh or Dublin, are to go 


1 Jerks in the offices of the ſecre- 
var, pol 


xs of ſtate, and poſt office, be- 


duly licenſed, may continue 


Frank the votes, and proceed- 


in parliament, and news- 
rs, as heretofore ; ſending 
ſame without covers, or in 
ers open at the ſides, 
he poſtmaſter general, and of- 
s under him, may ſearch any 


ket ſent without a cover, or 


cover open at the ſides; 
if they ſhall find any other 
r or thing incloſed therein, or 
e ſhall be any writing other 
the ſuperſcription upon the 
ted paper, or cover, the whole 
ſuch packet is to be charged 
the poſtage, 
any perſon ſhall, after 1 June 
4, counterfeit the writing of 
perſon in the. ſuperſcription 
ny letter or packet, to avoid 
poſtage, he ſhall be adjudged 
lony, and be tranſported for 
n years, | 

Remarks on the above act. 

heſe are the heads of the 
to which the poſtmaſter gene- 
in an advertiſement, reciting 


Q 
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its contents, has added the fol- 
lowing notice: viz. * That all car- 
riers, coachmen, watermen, wher- 
rymen, diſperſers of news-papers, 
higlers, and all other perſons 
whatſoever, hereafter detected in 
the illegal collecting, conveying, 
or delivering of letters and pack- 
ets, will be proſecuted with the 
utmoſt ſeverity. The penalty is 
five pounds for every letter fo 
colle&-d or delivered, contrary 
to law, and one hundred pounds 
for every week ſuch practice is 
continued: one moiety to his ma- 
jeſty, and the other to the in- 
former.” Ba 
Upon examination before the 
committee, 1t appeared that the 
poſtage of freed letters amount- 
ed, one year with another, to 
170, oool. | 

Thoſe, on whom this abridge- 
ment of the privilege of franking 
will fall the heavielt, ſeem to be 
the clerks in the ſecretaries of 
ſtate's office; ſome of the clerks 
of the poſt-office acknowledged be- 
fore the houſe, that the profits ac- 
cruing to them from franking 
news-papers, &c. amounted from 
800l. to 1200). a year, each; and 
to one in particular 1700l, a year; 
while the gentlemen belonging to 
the ſecretaries of ſtate's offices, to 
whom the great ſecrets “ of go- 
vernment are neceſſarily entruſt- 
ed, have no more than 1ool. a 
year ſalary, and this privilege in no 
proportion to the poſt office clerks. 
Itis ſomewhat extraordinary, there- 
fore, as a writer in their behalf ob- 


It perbaps may not be generally known, that all the important diſpatches 
den our miniſters abroad, and thoſe at home, are written in cypber; it ne- 
Fily happens, therefore, that all the confidential letters are entruſted to 


lecyphering clerks, before either his 


dle of their contents. 


majeſty or his miniſters can know a 


[&] 3 ſerves, 
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parts intermixed over or under 
each other, in ſuch manner that a 
barty-wall cannot be effectually 
puilt upon the old foundation, 
without pulling down ſome parts 
of the one or the other ; the ju- 
ſtzces of the peace, in the general 
or quarter ſeſſions, on application 
made to them, are authoriſed to 
examine into the diſpute, iſſue out 
their order to the ſheriff, or other 
proper officer, to ſummon a jury 
to view the premiſſes, try the 
facts, and fix the value of any da- 
mages that may ariſe by verdict; 
the juitices order on ſuch verdict 
declared to be final, 

The directors of inſurance of- 
fices within London and Weſtmin- 
ſter are authoriſed, upon applica- 
tion of any perſon intereſted in or 
intitled unto any houſes or build- 
ings burnt down or damaged by 
fire, or where there is a ſuſpicion 
that owners, occupiers, &c. who 
have inſured ſuch houſes, have 
been guilty of fraud, or wilfully 
ſetting them on fire, with a view 
of gaining to themſelves the inſu- 
rance money, to cauſe the ſaid mo- 
ney to be laid out and expended, 
towards the rebuilding and-repair- 
ing ſuch houſes ; unleſs the party 
claiming the inſurance mone 
ſhall, within ſixty days after ſuc 
claim, give ſecurity to the direc- 
tors, that the ſame be laid out and 
expended as aforeſaid. 

Expence of party-walls pulled 
down and rebuilt, in purſuance of 
the act of 11 Geo. I. or thoſe built 
in purſuance of this a&, after the 
iſtof July 1764, to be eſtimated 
between parties at the rate of 61. 
10 s. per rod. | 

That after three calendar months 
from paſling the act, the back, and 
forc-tronts, and party-walls of all 
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future buildings, be erected g 
ſtone, or of good ſound hard yell 
burnt bricks, and none othe; 
from the breaſt-ſummer upwards; 
and that the breaſt-ſummer in 4 
houſes ſhall not be higher tha 
the floor of the one - pair 9 
ſtairs. 

In caſes of fire, the keepers 
other large engines are equally i. 


titled with pariſh engines to til 


reward granted by a& 6 Ann, 

Actions are reſtricted to f 
months after the fact is done. 

The penalties are to be leviel 
upon conviction, by warrant d 
two or more juſtices of the pes 
by diſtreſs of goods; one mois 
ty to the informer, the other u 
the poor of the pariſh: and f 
want of ſuch diſtreſs, the offends 
to be impriſoned for fix months 
or the penalty may be ſued for a 
recovered in any of the courtsd 
Weſtminſter. 

Pariſhioners and inhabitants 
the pariſh where any offence agail 
the act fill be committed, (t 
cept perſons receiving alms) i 
be admitted and allowed comp 
tent witneſſes.. 

The act deemed and declared 
be a public act. 


* 


—— 

An account of the parliamentary 
quiry,” made in March 170 
the cailſu of the then high in 
of proviſions. 


Everal of the moſt conſidenld 
butchers, aud ſome vietualll 

of ſhips in London, being c 
upon by 'the' parliament; 407 
in ſtating the preſent price cn 
beſt beef, to be three-pence 77 


pound to the vender, which 


about one half- penny dearer b 


ith th 
ntatio 
roviſio 
id not 
ports ha 
price 
Virg 
bis evid 
rices | 
IRuall 
la, Wh 
: Mar 
penty- 
ings pe 
V herea: 
- ſeve 
cight 
lo adn 
utton 
be jn 
Ie inc 


ef of the ſame goodneſs has uſu- 
y been in the month of March 
ſome years paſt, to which 
int all the witneſſes were 
ought in giving their evidence, 
it was thought neceſſary, in 
termining a comparative price, 
> adhere to the ſame month, to 
Sc lame meat, and of the ſame 
Woodnels. 

The witneſſes ſtated the preſent 


eced « 
ard wel. 
e Other, 
pwards; 
er in al 
her tha 
- Pair 


eepers a 
ually in 
es to ti: 


Ann, ice of the choice pieces of the 
4 to et beef to be, to the conſumer, 
done. Nor-pence and four - pence far- 


ing per pound; the beſt pieces 
inferior beef three-pence, or 
ree - pence farthing; and the 
arſe pieces of beef, in general, 
om ſeven-farthings to twp-pence 
lf-penny and two-pence three. 
things, which is one half-pen- 
y dearer than the ſame have 
ſually been in the month of 
larch. 7 
An eminent victualler of the 


ze levied, 
rarrant d 
the peace 
»7e moi 
» Other u 
and i 
e offende 
months 
ed for u 
Courts a 


abitants ¶aſt-India company's ſhips agreed, 
nce agaul th the butchers, in their repre- 
itted, (ration of the preſent price of 


roviſions, and added, that he 
id not recollect that the ſame 
drts had ever been ſold, for a high- 
price during the laſt war: and 
Virginia merchant confirmed 
lis evidence by the comparative 
nces of his own” charge, in 
ICtualling his ſhips for Virgi- 
a, which he ſaid he victualled 
| March, 1763, at the rate of 
wenty-four or twenty-five ſhil- 
ugs per hundred weight for beef: 


Ams) fi 
ed compl 


declared! 


mentary | 
176% ! 
y high „n 


: 
confided 


Vhereas he, this year, gave twen- 
victuae - ſeven ſhillings for the ſame 
eing cWP*<ight and fort, , The butchers 
ent; a admitted the preſent price of 
price v1 utton to be higher than it uſed 
e-pence f de in March, but they ſtated 


, which 


dearer 


e increaſe differently from a 
be 
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farthing to a half-penny per 


pound. 


To diſcover the cauſes of thĩs 


of ther ſpecies ; dds wha 
mand acting upon the Whole quan- 
tity of the different fort of provi 
hon as upon one and the fame. ſub. 
ject. They added, alſo, that the 
wet ſeaſon had much.leſſened the 
weight of even fat cattle.;. that the 
great ſcarcity of fodder, in 2762, 
had reduced the breed and Kock 
and that the failure in the crop of 
turvips in ſeveral counties, this 
year, had prevented, thoſe. cogn- 
ties fattening the uſual quanzties 
of beaſts. They afigned, alſo the 
low price of bides and tallow, as 
an additional ,reaſon., But, upon 
further examination, all. the ſaleſ- 
men and butchers admitted that 
the preſent high price is not intite- 
ly or excluſively the ęffect of na- 
tural cauſes, but an artificial price, 
reſulting from combinations, and 

1c the 
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the want of better regulations for 
the ſale of cattle in open mar- 
kets. 

In ſupport of this opinion, they 
informed the parliament of a me- 
thod now practiſed of buying large 
ex of ſheep and oxen upon 

e road tomarket, in order to fore- 
ſtall the market of that day, and fix 
the price by the will of a few en- 


groſſers; and of another ſpecies of 


foreſtalling, in which perſons buy 
great numbers of ſheep and oxen, 
and, after ſlaughter, ſell the car- 
Caſes whole to the leſſer butchers, 
and thereby ſet the market price to 
them, and advance the — price. 
And all the witneſſes concurred, in 
declaring, that, if theſe combina- 
tions and arts for gaining and 
keeping the command of the mar- 
kets in a few hands could be ob- 


viated and prevented, the ſum- 


mer and winter price of meat, of 
all ſorts, would be more rea- 
ſonable. 

They were clearly of opinion, 
that, at this very time, there is 
no want of fat cattle; and they 
urged with great force, in ſupport 
of that judgement, that through 
the whole month of March, when 

oviſions have been ſo very dear 
in London, beef, mutton, and veal, 
have been at a moderate and uſual 


price in the markets of the ſeveral 


counties within thirty miles round 


the metropolis. 


* 
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Arguments brought by the Spaniards 


Aer 75 uſing payment of the ran- 
t 


Jom bills, for preſerving Ma- 
nila from pillage and deſtruc- 
Fen, with an abfiraft of colonel 


— 


REGISTER 


Draper's refutation theres xth libe 


a letter addreſſed to the can er the p 
Halifax. ic majef 
Arguments, &C. ; 
It is a | 
== Engliſh generals f war am 
made themſelves maſter i ations, 
Manila, propoſed, on the fiſtht orm, w1 
October, 1762, a capitulation He ſubjec 
the archbiſhop, who acted ase conq1 
vernor ; by which they promi ict. 
to preſerve the city from pill Manila, 
if the governor and principal orrid fit 
roms would conſent to, ie lives o 
Ign the articles of, the ſaid c belong 
tulation ; which they were forWirely at o 
to do, being threatened to WMWity, hun 
put to the ſword, in caſe ain or nation 
aal. ks men, ir 
Notwithſtanding this ſhameſi be utmoſt 
capitulation, extorted and ſgui gainſt the 
by the means of violence and though : 
ur, general Draper ordered enant Fry 
uffered the city to be ſacked i he was 
pillaged; for forty hours, by the tow 
thooknd Engliſh, who plunder old the- a 
it of morethan a million of a aviſtrate: 
lars. o faveſo f 
Therefore the ſaid capitulati "OD, :orde: 
ought to be void, becauſe it onſult, ar 
figned by force ; and becauſe x ompenſati 
neral Draper firſt violated et and a 
broke the capitulation by | aw prom pillag 
ting the city to be pillage : col- quences, 
ſequently, that capitulation on) The pr 
which was propoſed by the got were the 
nor, accepted of and figned i Spaniards 
admiral Corniſh, and general Dn cond cap't 
per, upon the ſeventh of Odo prongs a 
ought to be conſidered and ® 4 us (wi 
ſpeed in this affair. ut at that 
The firſt article of which gw lo. their d 
to the inhabitants of Manila b. me rejected 
peaceable quiet poſſeſſion of nd inadmi 
their effects; the fourth ** ve took t. 


xth liberty of commerce, un- 
r the protection of his Britan- 
ie majeſty, * 


Refutation, &c. 


Itis a known and univerſal rule 
Wf war amongſt the moſt civilized 
ations, that places taken by 
orm, without any capitulation, 
e ſubject to all the miſeries that 
he conquerors may chuſe to in- 
ict. 

Manila, my lord, was in this 
jorrid ſituation; of conſequence 
he lives of the inhabitants, wath 
Wl! belonging to them, were en- 
Wirely at our mercy. But chriſtia- 
Wity, humanity, the dignity of 
dur nation, and our own feelings 
ks men, induced us not to exert 


medic utmoſt rigour of the poſſeſſion, 
ond Wgainſt choſe wretched ſuppliants; 
1d -Þ though my own ſecretary, lieu- 


enant Fryar, had been murdered, 
bs he was carrying a flag of truce 
d the town. The admiral and I 
old the- archbiſhop and principal 
agiſtrates, that we were deſirous 
0 ſave ſo fine a city from deſtruc- 
ion, ordered them to withdraw, 
conſult; and propoſe ſuch terms of 
ompenſation as might ſatisfy the 
fleet and army, and exempt them 
rom pillage, and its fatal conſe- 


col⸗ quences. | "3, 
boah, The propoſals they gave in, 
dne ere the very ſame, which the 
dl bf paniards moſt artfully call a ſe- 
| D- ond capitulation; and were af- 
tobe, g terwards agreed to, and confirmed 
aus (with a few reſtrictions ; 
but at that time were ſo unſuitable 
ae their deſperate ſituation, that 
la e rejected them as unſatis factory 
of 4844 inadmiſſible. As conquerors, 


Fe took the pen, and dictated 
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vereign ſhall refuſe to confirm the 
conditions ſtipulated by his ſub- 


thoſe terms of the ranſom which 
the "Spaniards thought proper tq 
ſubmit to: for they had the al- 
ternative, either to be paſſive un- 
der the horrors of a pillage, or 
compound for their preſervation ; 
they accepted the latter, 

The objection and pretence- of 
force and violence may be made 
uſe of to evade any military agree- 
ments whatſoever, where the two 
_ do not treat upon an equa- 
ity; for who, in war, will ſubmit 
to an inconvenient and prejudicial 
compact, unleſs from force? But 
have the Spaniards forgot their 
own hiſtories? Or will they not 
remember the juſt indignation ex- 
preſſed againſt Francis the firſt, 
who * the like ſubterfuge of 
force and violence, to evade the 
treaty made after the battle of Pa- 
via, and his captivity ? - 

Should ſuch elufive doctrines 


prevail, it will be impoſſible, here- 


after, for the vanquiſhed to ob- 
tain any quarter or terms whatſo- 
ever: the war will be carried on 
uſque ad internecionem ; and if a ſo- 


jets, who are in ſuch critical 6- 
tuations, the conſequences are too 
horrid to mention. | 

By the ſame fallacious ſophiſtry, 
a ſtate may object to. the payment 


of the zanſoms of ſhips taken at 


fea, and to contributions levied 
in a country which is the ſeat. o 
war. But it is always allowed 
that in ſach cafes, a part muſt be 
ſacrificed to ſave the whole ; and 
ſurely, when by the laws of war we 
were intitled to the whole, it was 
a great degree of moderation to be 
contented with a part. 
The deſtruction that we could 
have 
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have occaſioned, would have tre- 
bled the loſs they ſuffer by the 
payment of the ranſom. The rich 
churches and convents, the king of 
Spain's own palace, with its ſu- 
perb and coſtly furniture, the mag- 
nificent buildings of every ſort, 
the fortifications, docks, maga- 
zines, founderies, cannon, and, 
in ſhort, the whole might have 
been entirely ruined, the Spaniſh 
empire in Aſia ſubverted, and the 
fruits of their religious miſſion 
Joſt for ever, — with the 
lives of many thouſands of the in- 
habitants, who were ſpared by our 
humanity. As a ſuitable and 
grateful return for this lenity, the 
Spaniſh memorial affirms, that af- 
ter the capitulation was ſigned, 
general Draper ordered, or per- 
mitted, the city to be ſacked or 

illaged for forty hours together, 

y four thouſand Engliſh,. who 
plundered it of more than a mil- 
lion of dollars. 

As my own character, both as 
an officer and a man of honour, 1s 
ſo wickedly attacked by this un- 
juſt accuſation, I muſt beg leave 
to ſtate the whole affair in its true 
light; and do appeal for its vera- 
city to the teſtumonies of every 
officer and ſoldier, who ſerved in 
the expedition, and to all the ma- 
rine departmenr. 

We entered Manila by ſtorm, 
on the 6th of October, 1762, with 
an handfyl of troops, whoſe total 
amounted to little more than two 
thouſand ; a motley compoſition 
of ſeamen, ſoldiers, ſeapoys, cafres, 
laſcars, topaſees, French and Ger- 
man deſerters. ü 
May of the houſes had been 
abandoned by the frighted inhabi- 
tants, and were burit open by the 
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violence of ſhot, or exploſion a 


ſhells. Some of theſe were enter; pple; 


and pillaged. But all mil ww 
men bs how difficult it is — * 
ſtrain the impetuoſity of troops i 

the firſt fury of an aſſault, ej. 

cially when compoſed of ſuch; « The 
variety and confuſion. of people ity to b 
who differed as much in ſentiment All perl 
and language, as in dreſs and con. plunde 
plexion. duſes, w. 

Several hours elapſed, beſore tie jercy, 

principal magiſtrates could k: WF The gu 
brought to a conference; dur Miatroles b 
that interval the inhabitants were Mrevent dit 
undoubtedly great ſufferers. But, WF The dru 
my lord, this violence was antece- Me officers 
dent to our ſettling the terms df Wen, andca 
the capitulations, and by the law: WF The adj; 
of war, the place, with all ih Pon, and t 
contents, became the unqueltion- Wie ſafe gua 
able property of the captors, untl Miſe&ion of 
a ſufhcient equivalent was giv Hd houſes,” 
in lieu of it. That ſeveral rob. 

beries were committed, after tht WH All the 
capitulation was ſigned, is not ue to be 1: 
be denied; for avarice, want, avi his Br 
rapacity, are ever inſatiable : but $ : They 
that the place was pillaged fu ur millior 
forty hours, and that pillage 2 ſom and 
thoriſed and permitted hy me, iy and effe 
2 moſt falſe and infamous aſſertion. WW The crimi 
The people of Manila, my lor, ery and fac 
have impoſed upon their court bf inſet,” 


a repreſentation of facts which e. 
ver exiſted ; and to make ſuch? 
1 charge the reaſon fi 
etting aſide and evading a ſolem 
capitulation, is a proceeding u, 
heard of till now, and as void d 
decency as common ſenſe. 

The following extracts from the 
public orders given out the 90 
day we entered the town, will ſu 
ficiently convince your lordſhip 
of my conſtant attention to tl 
preſervation of thoſe ungrateſy 

People 


emorial of 
of G rey/to, 
Howard, o 
All, in En 
Britifh amt! 
cer ning 2 
Heck of a 
France, 


French. 


R. and 
With t 


| 


ple ; who have almoſt taught 
to believe, that humanity and 
pmpaſſion are crimes, 


Extras. 


October 6th, Manila. 
« The utmoſt order and regu- 
ity to be obſerved. 
All perſons guilty of robberies, 
plundering the churches and 
puſes, will be hanged without 
ercy. 
The guards to ſend frequent 
Watroles both day and night, to 
Wrevent diſorders. 
The drummers to beat to arms, 
Se officers to aſſemble with their 
Pen, and call the rolls. 
Tne adjutants to go round the 
pwn, and take an exact account of 
be ſafe guards, poſted for the pro- 
(tion of the convents, churches, 
d houſes.” 
cob. October 5th. 


tie All the inhabitants of Manila 

ot e to be looked upon and treated 

* his Britannic majeſty's ſub- 
u 


$ : They having agreed to pay 
dur millions of dollars, for the 
anſom and preſervation of their 


e, y and effects. 
ru The criminals executed for rob- 
lord, ery and ſacrilege, to be buried at 
ect.“ | | 
h ne 
uch a — 
* fr emorial.of Charles Howard, Ei; 
__ of Greyſtock, and Miſs Frances 
Ip Heward, of the family of Nor- 
e, in England; preſented to the 
Fo Britiſh ambaſſador at Paris, con- 
Mm „ cerning a claim of theirs to the 
* MN ef of a relation abe died in 
a F rance, Tranſlated from the 


French, 


R. and Miſs Howard, and 
with them all the Engliſh 
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nation, do, by the good offices of 
the ambaſſador, claim the execu- 
tion of the XIIIch article of the 
treaty of Utrecht, and of the de- 
claration of 1739, by both which 
the ſubje&s of Great Britain are al- 
lowed to ſucceed to the perſonal 
eſtates of their relations deceaſed 
in France; in the ſame manner as 
the ſubjects of the moſt chriſtian 
king are authoriſed to inherit the 
like eſtates of their relations dy- 
ing in England. 

Theſe laws have been executed 
in this particular, with the utmoſt 
exactneſs on the part of the Eng- 
liſh, 

They can bring the moſt authen- 
tic proofs, and are able to main- 
tain by a number of examples, 
which have happened even during 
the late war, that this execution 


has been totally in favour of the 


French; inſomuch, that even 
when there was no preciſe law 
upon this point, the uſage alone, 
which was practiſed in England, 
was ſufficient to give this nation's 
right to exact from France a'rect- 
procality which 1s founded on the 
right of nature and nations. It is 


by the favour of theſe different 


titles, that Mr. and Miſs Howard 
preſume to demand their part of a 
ſucceſſion to the perſonal eſtate of 
their uncle, who died in France: 
and yet the judges of the Chatelet, 
before whom their claim wis at 
firſt carried, have not judged pro- 
r to admit it ; and their ſentence 
E. been confirmed by an arret. 
It was difficult to conceive what 
could be the motives for ſuch' ſin- 
ular deciſions ; eſpecially if it 
- conſidered, that the ſucceſſion 
in queſtion was open before the 
late war. an an 


Mr. and Miſs Howard were in 
2 Eng- 
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England at the time they received 
the news, by a letter from their 
attorney. If they can believe this 
letter, the judges were determined 
againſt them for two powerful rea- 
ſons, which were propoſed by the 


king's advocate to the Chatelet : 


the one, that the treaty of Utrecht, 
on which they founded their claim, 
had not been regiſtered in parlia- 
ment : the other, that the argu- 
ment does not hold good, of the 
French being admitted to ſucceed 
to the perſonal eſtates of their re- 
lations who die in England ; be- 
cauſe that admiſſion is not founded, 
ſay they, on the treaty of Utrecht, 
but on the conſtitution of that 


1 rH which admits to that 
kin 


of ſucceſſion other foreign- 
ers, equally with French ; where- 
as, according to the conſtitution of 
France, they cannot be allowed 
there but by virtue of a naturali- 
zation, or of a particular treaty, 
daly regiſtered. 

Although this was ſufficiently 
refuted by the words of the treaty 
of Utrecht, and the declaration of 
1739, which makes no diſtinction 
in the reputed quality of relations, 
according to which they ought to 


ſucceed; nevertheleſs, to ſet it 


more effectually aſide, the late Mr. 
Simon de Moſart, who was charged 
with the defence of Mr. and Miſs 
Howard, thought proper to have 
it conſulted in England, in order 
to know what was the cuſtom there 
in this caſe, 'The caſe was at firſt 
Rated in this manner : 

If an Engliſhman, born, happens 
to die in England, without chil- 
dren, and inteſtate, and having re- 
lations born, and always reſiding 
in France, it is asked, Will they 
be intitled to partake the ſucceſſion 
to the perſonal eſtate of the de- 
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funct, equally with his relaticy 
in the ſame degree of Kkindrel, 
born and educated in England? 


y of En 
pect, m 
een fore 


The anſwer given to this qu bjects, a 
ſtion was conceived in the folloy. dnſtitutio! 
ing manner : ric II. t 

The council having conſiderel, unded as 
is of opinion, that in conſequence Wh commer 
of the ſtatutes of diſtribution, th It is to 
relations born in France have the ear and e 


ſame right to perſonal eſtates x 
thoſe born in England. 

This anſwer not having entire 
ſatisfied the French advocate, i 


the lorc 
d, by tl 
Wtorney-ge 
Wat it has: 


that it only ſpoke of the ſtatute ¶ ity that an 
diſtribution, and not of the treay rs of this 
of Utrecht, the execution of MF In ſhort, 
which was the principal debate n Woofs whic 
this cauſe ; he reſumed the en Wieces, Mr. 
quiry, and defired that the Englih Med farthe 
council would give his opinion ers of t 
upon the following queſtion : it v gland, a 
asked, cceſſions 
How do they in England under Which have 
ſtand and execute the X1TIlth a- {Wench peo 
ticle of the treaty of Utrecht! tions. T' 
and if, in conſequence of ers, that 
treaty, a Frenchman living ench won 
France, could ſucceed to en En the Now 
liſhman, his relation, dying is, who! 
England, being equally relate laſt war, 
with the Engliſh heirs of the . John C 
ceaſed. reſiding in England? o died j 
what are the reaſons upon waiving a capt 
the Engliſh ground their admiſluWnnic maje 
of the Frenchman to ſucceed wilt into poj 
the others? ; | this ſucce 
The following is the next -iWotors Con 
ſwer, which was ſent from Eee of his ot 
lend. 53+ 4: Jn received, 
The uſage of England is e rling, and 
agreeable to the XIIIth article mitted to h 
the treaty of Utrecht; the Frei So many 
relations being admitted to no reſou 
ceed, equally with Engliſh rel gument © 
tions in the ſame degree of ey had at 
dred, to the perſonal eſtate of * d Miss H 
inteſtate dying in England. 7 uently the 
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forze d Ercole, and the Moręſſa 
dance, with which his highneſs ex- 
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reſſed the greateſt pleaſure. On 
his return he was conducted back 


by the noblemen appointed to at- 


tend him.— But all this was little 
in compariſon to what was prepar- 
ing for the further entertainmeut of 
his royal highneſs. The four noble 
attendants, animated with an ear- 
neſt deſire to anſwer the intentions 
of their republic, deviſed public 
races upon the great canal, and 
fixed the exhibition of them to the 
4th of June, his Britannic majeſty's 
birth-day. — The numerous and 
ſplendid barges, that appeared on 
this occaſion, ſet out from the low- 
er end of the great canal about 
three in the afternoon, and ad- 
vancing towards the Rialto bridge, 
followed the courſe of the great 
canal to the mount of St. Anthony, 
where the ſignal being given, his 
highneſs ſaw many competitors in 
a — with one oar ſtart, and in a 
biſſona ſaw the whole of the race, 
which paſſing along the gon canal 
and returning back to the middle 
of it, formed a courſe of about four 
miles, and ended at a conſpicuous 


ſtructure, erected upon barges, re- 


preſenting the palace of Joy; in 
the front of the firſt ſtory of which 
appeared Venice embracing Bri- 
tain. The firſt race being over, 
his royal highneſs was pleaſed to 
go to a palace upon the great canal, 

tted up and adorned on purpoſe, 
where, from a balcony, ſurrounded 
with ladies and gentlemen, he ſaw 
the four ſubſequent races. In the 
mean time, in fight of above two 
hundred thouſand ſpectators, nine 
magnificent peotas moved ſlowly 
about the canal, amidſt ſeveral 
thouſand gondolas and other light 
barges ; while the ſwift and equal- 
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ly rich biſſonas and margony 

with young nobles, attended, ; 
ed with bows. and pellets, 
cleared the way for the racer, 


WW lictering 

darticula! 
reſſes O1 
nd other 


The four firſt peotas repreſm ichly ade 
the four elements 3 the firf 3 he long f 
them, entirely ſilvered over, laying u 
ſymbolizing the element of Va ularity 0 
repreſented the triumph of H eccuted 
tune, adorned with figures fd the for 
tons, ſword-fiſh, dolphins, Miſeſt at o 
The ſecond expreſſed the Exile ſincere 
ſymbolized in the goddeſs C ic towarc 
crowned with towers, and adm ritain. 
with various products, p igt oars, 
flowers and animals, the whole W:llitonas | 


ing gilt and filvered over, Ti 
third was ſky-colour and hr 
denoting the element of Air, e 
preſſed * the rape of Orithya| 
Boreas, with Zephyrs and Cup 
playing around in the air. l 
fourth was of flame. colour, wi 
ornaments of ſilver, indicating 
element of Fire, admirably exp 
ſed by the forge of Vulcan, Vu 
ſweating at the anvil, with | 
naked cyclops in gigantic figut 
with Venus oppoſite in herd 
drawn by doves, and with 
alluſions agreeable to the 
Theſe four peotas bore the 
quartered of the four attenda 
The other ſve peotas were il 
out by their neareſt relations. 
firſt repreſented Great Britain 
in triumph by Europe; theſe 
ſhewed the whale-fiſhing, 2 
rably repreſented ; the third ei 
bited the triumph of Venus, 
her car drawn by four doves; 
fourth, the chariot of the! 
drawn by four horſes, p 
by Aurora, in the act of dilpe 
night; the fifth and laſt, te 
umph of Pallas, with trophiest 
alluſions to that deity, &C. al |; 
valling each other in pomp! 


eme accou 
grants, } 
provided 


courſe of 
lug. 30. 5 


tter from 
f the Gern 
. George 
ying an 
undred pre 
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pes, broug 
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ith a prom 
ely ſent to 
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merica, be 
rough an 
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littering with ſilver and gold, 
articularly the various elegant 
teſſes of the rowers, muſicians, 
nd other figures, in each peota, 
ichly adorned with laces, beſides 
he long fringes and taſſels of filver 
laying upon the water. The fin- 
ularity of the ſhew, poſſible to be 
xecuted only in Venice, animat- 
d the four noble deputies to ma- 
ifeſt at once to the whole world, 
he ſincere friendſhip of the repub- 
ic towards the crown of Great 
ritain, [Biſſonas are barges of 
ight oars, margarottas of ſix, and 
allitonas of four. ] 


ene account of the German emi- 
grants, ſo hoſpitably received and 
provided for by this nation in the 
courſe of the preſent year. 


lug. 30. TJ Here appeared in one 
of the daily papers a 

tter from Mr. Wachſell, miniſter 
f the German Lutheran church of 
t. George's in Goodman's fields, 
wing an account, that about ſix 
undred proteſtant Wurtzburghers 
dPalatines, of both ſexes and all 


ges, brought over from their na- 


re country by a German officer, 
ith a promiſe of being immedi- 
ely ſent to ſettle at his own ex- 
nce in the iſland of-St. John in 
merica, being abandoned by him 
rough an inability to make his 
omiſe good, were in the utmoſt 
anger of periſhing' for want of 
ſtance, being too numerous to 
e entirely on the hands of their 
guntrymen here, who had already 
tributed handſomely to their 
lief; that about four hundred 
them, having wherewith to pay 
lei paſſage; were ſuffered to 
me aſhore, whilſt the- reſt were 
mined on board ſhip ; that 
Vor. VII. 
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they were all in a manner without 
food, many without cloaths, and 
ſome ſick, yet obliged to lie in the 
open fields expoſed to all the in- 
clemencies of a rainy ſeaſon ; that 
one poor woman had been actually 
delivered there, and periſhed with 
her child for want of proper care 
and aſſiſtance; that theſe wretched 


beings would think themſelves ex- 4 


tremely happy, if the Britiſh go- 
vernment would be graciouſly plea- 
ſed to take them under its protec- 
tion, to allow them, for tlie pre- 
ſent, ſome ground to lie on, tents 
to cover them, and any manner of 
ſubſiſtence, till it ſhall be thought 
proper to ſhip them off, and ſettle 
them in any of its colonies in 
America ; where, he doubted not, 
they would give their protectors 
and benefaQors conſtant proofs of 
their affection and gratitude for 
ſuch kindneſs ; but that they had 
no friend, who had intereſt enough 
to intercede effectually for them, 
or even knew the proper method 
of application, which was his rea- 
ſon for thus addreſſing the public. 
It is ſcarce poſſible to expreſs, 
how ſoon, and how powerfully, this 
letter worked on the charity of all 
ranks. That very morning they 
were ſupplied with one hundred 
tents: from the tower, with all ne- 
ceſſaries thereto belonging, by or- 
ders of the king; and, before 
night, the paſſage of all the poor 
captives on board ſhip was paid, and 
they releaſed trom their wretched 
confinement in filth and naſtineſs, 
by the ſame bountiful hand. The 
tents from his majeſty were ſoon 


followed by contributions from 


all quarters, ſome of one hundred 
paunds each, many of ten; and 
by expreſs, and from unknowu be- 
neſactors. Subſcriptions were like- 


wiſe opened at ſeveral coffee-hou- 
III 2 ſs, 
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ſes, and collections made at ſeveral 
churches after ſermons preached to 
in force them; both with no {mall 
ſucceſs. Their majeſties ſent a 
further contribution of 300 l. An 
eminent phyſician, a ſurgeon and 
man ' midwife, and an apothe- 
cary, offered their perſonal aſſiſt- 
ance; ſo that, in two or three days, 


to the great honour of the nation, 


they ſaw themſelves from the low- 
eſt ſtate of wretchedneſs, many in 
a comfortable, all in a tolerable 
ſi tuation. Their moſt preſſing 
wants being thus anſwered, the 
gentlemen, who had formed them- 
ſelves into a committee for the ap- 
plication of theſe contributions, 
applied to his majeſty to know his 
royal will with regard to them, and 
received a moſt gracious anſwer by 
lord Halifax, purporting, that they 
ſhould be ſent to, and eſtabliſhed in, 
South Carolina, and one hundred 
and fifty ſtands of arms delivered 
for their defence. 

Upon this, the committee pub- 
liſhed the following advertiſement 
in regard to their paſſage ; which 
advertiſement we inſert at large, as 
a ſtriking ſpecimen of the great at- 
tention of thoſe gentlemen to the 
welfare of theſe poor pcople, and 
the great generoſity of the ſub- 
ſcribers, who enabled them to make 
ſo com ſortable a proviſion. 

« Wanted, two ſhips, of not leſs 
than 205 tons burthen, to carry 
the poor Palatines to South 
Carolina ; not more than 200 per- 
ſons in each ſhip. To be ready to 
fail in 10 days. 

The neceſſaries that are expected 
to be provided, as follow : 

One pound of bread, of 16 
ounces, for each perſon, men, wo- 
men, and children, every day. 

One man, one woman, and three 


children to a meſs. 
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Sunday, for each meſs, a pieces 


beef, 4lb. flour, 31b. fruit, or ſw Tbeir d 
half-pound ; and a quart of peu Moving 
Monday, ſtockfiſh, 3Ib. butt, arp) 
ended © 


11b. cheeſe, 11b. potatoes, zb. 
Tueſday, two pieces of pork 
61b. rice, 2lb. 
Wedneſday, gritts, 5 Ib. butts 
zlb. 1 | 
Thurſday, the ſame as Sundy 
only potatoes inſtead of peas, 
Friday, grey peas, two quart; 
butter, 2lb. cheeſe, 2lb. 


ompanie 
nd parti, 
Vachſell, 
bove all 
ave of t 
Wully on 
om the 
Wen who 


Saturday, flour, 2 Ib. fruit, hal lany of t 
pound; potatoes, 2Ib. butter, Wet refra 
cheeſe, 21b. ith them 

Sufficient vinegar, pepper, a{Fs"ters to 
ſalt, every day. all, fingi 

A ton of water for every thre d a great 
perſons, ith ſpec 

Six quarts of good ſhip bes, ſho ſeemed 
each meſs, for the firſt three weh er devot 
and for the remainder of the voyag donſtration 
a pint of Britiſh ſpirits each day, N Which 

Medicines, and a doctor to ee. Th 
ſhip, provided by the committee, Med too 1 

Half the freight to be paid h to long a 
fore ſailing from Graveſend ; t Ind at Gra 
other moiety at their delivery 4 bon as th 
South Carolina: deducting on any unth 
half of the ſecond payment * — at t 
every perſon that dies on their p# ſhewn to 
ſage. e had ſo m 

All that exceed fourteen yen Provide fe 
on the 1| of September, to | "Aw all 
deemed whole paſſengers. 7 to a 

All under that age, two to 55 ve part 
deemed as one paſſenger. 2 

Security will be required forts 1 ance, 
exact performance of the contra. il q Very ri 

Propoſals may be left at the x4 , * aft 
of Batſon's coffee-houſe, Cornhih chell's le 
for the committee, on or beit * the 
Tueſday the 18th inſtant, a 1. appeare 
o clock.“ | 1. by wh. 

On the 5th of October, 10 probab 
poor people broke up their a A or there 
in the fields behind Wire eur miniſt 

BY any t 


embat 
pel church, in order to me I being 
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Fheir departure formed a moſt 
noving Peftacle. Some gen- 
lemen of the committee at- 
ended on the occaſion, and ac- 
ompanied them to the water: ſide, 
nd particularly the reverend Mr. 
Vachſell, whoſe pious labours are 
bove all praiſe. On his taking 
ave of them, tears flowed plenti- 
Wully on both fides, cſpecially 
om the ſick, and pregnant wo- 
Wen who were near their time. 
Wany of the perſons preſent could 
ot refrain from ſympathizing 
ith them. They were carried in 
ghters to the ſhips lying at Black- 
all, finging hymns all the way, 
d a great number of boats filled 
ith ſpeQators attended them, 
ho ſeemed greatly affected with 
eir devout behaviour, and de- 
jonſtrations of gratitude to the na- 
on which had ſo hoſpitably treated 
em. Twenty-one, who were 
deed too ſick or weak to venture 
ſo long a voyage, were left be- 
Ind at e but ſent away 
ſoon as they recovered. 
any unthinking people murmur- 
much at the great and ready re- 
ff ſhewn to theſe ſtrangers, when 
e had ſo many poor of our own 
provide for, They did not con- 
ler that all our own poor are in- 
led to a proviſion in their re- 
ive pariſhes, and to be ſent to 
eu pariſhes, be it at ever ſo great 
diſtance. 
It is very remarkable, that, the 
day after the reverend Mr. 
aſchell's letter appeared in our 
pers, the following advertiſe- 
At appeared in the Hague ga 
Me; by whoſe orders we are not 
4; probably by that of our am- 
ador there; for, as it is impoſſi- 
our miniſtry in England ſhould 
ow any thing of theſe poor 
Aches being here without know- 
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ing of their ſufferings, ſo it is full 
as improbable, that they ſhould 
know of their ſufferings, and not 
immediately relieve them. The 
advertiſement 1s as follows. 

« One I. H. C. de Stumpel, 
who ſtiles himſelf a colonel in the 
ſervice of the king of Great Bri- 
tain, having engaged a number of 
perſons to go into England, upon 
aſſurances which he gave them, 
that he was authoriſed by his Bri- 
tannic majeſty to promiſe them ſet- 
tlements in America; and that 
they ſhould be carried there at the 
king's expence: in order to pre- 
vent his continuing to impoſe upon 
the credulity of the public in this 
reſpect, it is thought proper to ad- 
vertiſe, that the ſaid Stumpel was 
never authoriſed, as he pretends, 
to engage people for thoſe ſettle- 
ments, nor to make any promiſes 
on the part of the Britiſh miniſtry”? 


— — — 


_— 
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Some account of the principal debates 
among the proprietors of Eait India 
ftock, mentioned in our Chronicle, 


7. 49. 


T 2 firſt ſubject of theſe 
debates was the behaviour 
of their ſervants in the Eaſt 
Indies, who had been very far 
from - unanimous in tranſacting 
the company's affairs there for 
ſome time paſt, and whole ene- 
mies and friends were now very 
liberal in their accuſations and re- 
criminations, not much to the 
honour of either party, or of thoſe 
WO permitted them to ſacriſice 
the honour of the nation to their 
rivate views. The next ſub- 
ject was the direction of their 
aairs at home and abroad, moſt, 
if not all, of them, looking up 
to lord Clive as the only perſon 
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ualified as commander in chief, 
or the former in ſueh critical cir- 
cumſlances, and many confidering 
Mr. Sullivan as indiſpenſably ne- 
ceſſary, as chairman, in the lat- 
ter, whilſt his lordſhip refuſed to 
act under any direction in which 
that gentleman had the lead. At 
laſt the diſmal proſpect of the com- 
pany's affairs in India decided the 


* diſpute in favour of lord Clive, fo 


that Mr. Sullivan had ſcarce votes 
enough to bring him into the 
direction. 

But another difficulty ſtill re- 
mained. Mir Jafher, on his ad- 
vancement to the nabobſhip by 
our victorious arms under lord 
Clive, then colonel Clive, had 
made over to the company a tract 
of country, whoſe annual rents 
amounted to 600,000]. reſerving to 
himſelf the quit- rents, amounting 
to 30,0001. a year; and ſome time 
after he -granted theſe quit-rents 
to the colonel, as an acknowledge- 


ment of his obligations to him. 


Theſe quit - rents, commonly 
known by the name of Clive's 
jagheer, the company, through 
whoſe hands alone his lordſhip 
could receive them, thought pro- 
per to ſtop, under various pre- 
tences, particalarly their being 
liable to'make them good to the 
mogul, in caſe the arms of this 
monarch ſhould ever gain the aſ- 
cendancy in Bengal. Theſe rea- 
ſons lord Clive anſwered in a very 
ſatisfactory manner, and particu- 
larly that we have ſpecified, which 
he refuted on principles aſſumed 
by the company in a diſpute be- 
tween them and the Dutch Eaſt 
India company. Arguments alone, 
however, proving inſufficient to 
end the diſpute, and his lordſhip 
thinking it, as indeed he had a juſt 
right, very improper for him to 


engage in the company's ſervice of ma 
while there ſubſiſted any difer. Mees ob 
ence between him and the con. dams, 
pany, he was requeſted to propos he inte 
his terms, which he according} heſe a 
did. Theſe were, that he ſhou iereſting 
enjoy his jagheer for ten year, ndies, 
provided the company ſhould ie Hilt 
main ſo long in poſſeſſion ¶ ume op 
thoſe lands, of which the jaghen Wi 

is the quit-rent, and provided ie 

ſhould live ſo long; at the He acc 
of ten years, or at his death, ifi bery co 
ſhould happen firſt, his right ai ton's þ, 
title tothe jagheer to ceaie ; and James 


on his arrival in India, he to uk 
his utmoſt endeavours with the WT N the 
bob to ſecure the reverſion of it# | ton w 
the company. Should his den cceive in 
happen early in this ſervice, liacity of 
ſubmitted to the confideration H eſket, 
the directors and proprietors, ( bciated 
did not inſiſt upon it) whetioWFames Cc 
it could not be continued to wWambers 
heirs for five years, The comp in I. 
readily afſented to every thing, e ouſe of 
cept the cðntinuance of the jagte Matton Ga 
to his lordſhip's executors. Tally Both Br 
ſoon after, to prevent any en livery 
diſputes for the future, it ecember 
reſolved that none of their crm ed abou 
ſhould accept of any ſuch d Harr 
tuity from any Indian prince ce, and 
governor, Here we cannot - WEE 
wiſhing, that the company I f Highu 


ſhewed itſelf as attentive to p and co: 
honour of the nation, as to e, Holbe 
own intereſt, by making ue being 
laws to prevent at leaſt the an Weſker, h 
ful rapaciouſnefs of their ſewuß ob 19:4 


rtunities 
der vario. 
min Whi 


in the Eaſt-Indies. 
But to return, as ſoon 28 K 
thus reſtored, W 


mony was 

Clive prepared for his vor fat, and 
and having obtained from * bureau w! 
majeſty the honour of the by notes. 
and the title of major gi going 
in India, he ſet out from "MF" erte. 


don for that country on the 7 


of May, notwithſtanding the news 
pf many and great advanta- 
bes obtained there under major 
adams, which were received in 
he interim. [For an account- of 
heſe advantages, and other in- 
ereſting tranſactions in the Eaſt 
ndies, the reader is referred to 
he Hiſtory, with which this vo- 
Wume opens. ] 


"_ 


dome account of a remarkable rob- 
bery committed at lord Harring- 
ten's houſe in the Stable-yard, St. 
James's, in December 1763. 


ton was ſo unfortunate as to 
eceive into his ſervice in the ca- 
acity of a porter, one John 
7eſket, who had before been 
ſociated with John Bradley, and 
ames Cooper, in robbing the 
hambers of Henry Mountague, 
q; in Lincoln's Inn, and the 
ouſe of Mr. William Burton in 
atton Garden, 

Both Bradley and Cooper had 
en livery ſervants ; Bradley, in 
pecember 1763, when Weſket had 
ved about a year and half at 
rd Harrington's, was out of 
lace, and Cooper having before 
led as a cheeſemonger in Rat- 
f Highway, kept a chandler's 
op and coal cellar in New Turn- 
le, Holborn 3 Bradley at that 
me being his lodger. 

Weſket, having formed a deſign 
rob lord Harrington, took op- 
rtunities of going frequently, 
der various pretences, into the 
m in which his lordſhip uſual- 
fat, and in which there was 
dureau where he kept his caſh 
d notes. 

by going thither to his lordſhip 
n a letter, though it was not 
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his buſineſs, he had ſeen the bu- 
reau open, while his lordſhip was 


counting money, and had remark- 


ed what part of the bureau it was 
kept in. 

He had alſo been told by Mr. 
Bevel, his lordſhip's ſteward, that 
money had been received to pay 
hills; and when Bevel was aſked 
in court how he came to give 
him this intelligence, he anſwered, 
that it was to apprize him of 
tradeſmen receiving their money, 
that he might get from them, 
what noblemen's porters have, by 
the tyranny of cuſtom, long ex- 
ated from their tradeſmen, when 
paid, under the name of perguifire ; 
and that he hkewiſe told Weſ- 
ket, that he would take care'the 
tradeſmen ſhould come to the 
houſe to be paid, to enſure the 
levying of this tax, 

Weſket having got this inte]- 
ligence, and having acquainted 
himſelf with the bureau, and the 
particular part of it where the 
money was kept, he communi- 
cated his purpoſe of robding his 
lord to his old affociate Bradley, 
and appointed him to come to 
aſſiſt in the fact on Saturday even- 
ing, the 5th of December 1763, 
when he knew his lord and lady 
were to be at the opera, directing 
him at the ſame time to bring 
a brace of piſtols and a tinder- 
box. | 

With what view the piſtols were 
ordered docs not appear, the rob- 
bery being to be perpetrated in 
ſecrecy and filence, where no body 
could be preſent but the thieves, 
unleſs it was to ſecure their retreat, 
if they ſhould be detected in the 
fact. The tinder-box was to be 
leſt behind, that the robber might 
be ſuppoſed nct to be a domeſtic, 


nor ſuticiently acquainted with _ -: 
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ould then have gone immedi- 


Wicly back to ſecure the money, 


ut inſtead of that they went 
both to a night-houſe, where they 
at drinking together till it was 
ight. 
— being acquainted with 
he buſineſs Bradley had done, 


Wind ſhewed the booty, put all 


hut the negotiable notes and bills 


f private perſons, which they 
eſtroyed, in a box, and buried 
Wt in his cellar. 


It was very ſtrange that Weſket 
and Bradley ſhould be fo careleſs 
o ſecure what they had with ſo 
wmch danger obtained. Weſket 
ave Bradley the whole booty 
ithout knowing its value, and 
Bradley ſuffered Cooper to keep 
t where he might at any time 
ave acceſs to it without his 


onſent, or even knowledge; nei- 
her did he examine what he had 
got till it had been thus depoſited 


ear a month. 

When a maid ſervant of lord 
Harrington's came down ſtairs on 
dunday morning, the day after 
de robbery, between ſeven and 
ght o'clock, ſhe found the ſtreet 
vor wide open; and, as ſhe was 
aying the fire in the ſteward's 
dom, Weſket came to the door, 
Ind aſked her if ſhe had let in 
In old man, that uſed to be fre- 
quently about the houſe; ſhe 
ad, no, but that the door was 
ide open when ſhe came down 
lars; upon which he turned away, 
nd faid, D==n it, who could go 
nd leave the door open? 

Between ten and eleven my lord 
ame out of his chamber into the 
dom where the bureau ſtood, and 
mmediately perceived that it had 
een broke open. A ſearch was 

medlately made to diſcover 


[151% 
where the thief had got in or 
out, The dirt on the dreſſer in 
the kitchen, and againſt the win- 
dow, was obſerved, and the window 
alſo was found open; but as rogues 
are always cunning by halves, 
Weſket, when he contrived theſe 
appearances of perſons 3 
come in or out of that window, ha 
not taken care to have him traced 
out of the place into which he 
muſt have come from the win- 
dow ; this place was incloſed with 
a wall about five feet high, and 
the top of the wall was over- 
grown with moſs, ſo that, if any 
body had pot over it, a mark 
muſt have , ſeen; the ap- 
pearance therefore of dirt about 
the window, and its being open, 
only confirmed the notion, that 
the robbery muſt have been com- 
mitted by a ſervant. 

The ſteward went to the lodge 
and examined Weſket's ſhoes, 
which he found'clean. The marks 
of a gimblet and chifſel being 
found on the bureau, a little box 
of tools that was kept in a place, 
where all the ſervants had acceſs 
to it, was ſearched, and a gimblet 
and chiſſel were found that exactly 
anſwered the marks. This was 
further evidence that a domeſtic 
was the thief. Lord Harrington, 
therefore, ſent for Mr. Spinnage, 
a juſtice of peace, to examine the 
ſervants ; and Weſket was chiefly 
ſuſpeted, as my lord's footman 
and valet de chambre were newly 
come, and the priſoner was the 
only perſon in the houſe, except 
the ſteward and a maid or two, 
that knew the drawers where the 
bills and money were; his box 
was ſearched, and a drinking horn 
was found with fixtcen guineas 
in it ; but nothing elle appearing, 
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and he alledging he had received 
it for wages, he was not taken 
into cuſtody, nor did any thing 
appear that juſtified a ſuſpicion 
of any other perſon in the fa- 
mily. 

Weſket, however, was not long 
afterwards turned away. The firſt 
time Bradley ſaw him after the 
robbery, was in a ſide box at the 
play. Bradley, who was in the 
gallery, met him as he came out, 
and they went together to a houſe 
in the Piazza, Covent Garden, 
where Weſket ſaid every thing 
was ſafe, meaning that the en- 
quiry had ended in nothing, and 
was ſatisfied with Bradley's ac- 
count of the things. 

After this thev met ſeveral times, 


when Weſket blamed Bradley for 


not-putting off the bank notes ; 
Bradley then propoſed to go abroad 
with them, having been abroad 
before; but Weſket telling him 
my lord was well known at all 
the courts of Europe, he de- 
termined to carry them to Cheſter 
fair. 

To Cheſter, therefore, he went, 
at the Midſummer fair of 1764, 
and pretending to be a young 
trader, he bought ſome. linen of 
the Iriſh factors, and changed 
both his bank notes, taking linen 
and caſh, and bills on — in 
London, in exchange. 

The bills they got accepted and 
paid, and had now reaſon to think 
themſelves ſafe, beyond a poſſibili- 
ty of detection, if they did not 
betray each other. They were, 
however, diſcovered by an acci- 
dent ſo remarkable, that it would 
probably have been blamed 23 
exceeding probability, if it had 
been made an incident in a novel. 

Some time after Weſket had been 
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diſcharged from his place, a gent 
man happened to pick up a w 
man of the town, in Condi 
ſtreet; and in the courſe of ths 
converſation at a tavern, ſhe tl 
him, that ſhe had been ſeduce 
under pretence of marriage, h 
John Weſket, who lived pom 
with lord Harrington when = 
was robbed ; and ſhe gave ſud 
an account of his manner of rl 
ſing and living, that the gent 
man brought her to Sir [ab 
Fielding. | x 

She ſaid that ſhe firſt becam 
acquainted with Weſket, after 
quitting lord Harrington's, tax 
ſhe had lived with him, that tie 
had been parted about a mont 
but that ſhe ſtill went by i 
name. She gave an account, all, 
of his acquaintance, and, amony 
them, of Bradley, and put int 
the juſtice's hand ſome letter, 
which the had received fron 
Weſket's acquaintance while i 
lived with him, among whid 
was one written by Bradley. vi 
ſaid alſo, that ſhe had very late 
ſeen ſixty guineas in Welket 
poſieflion. - 

Sir John, upon this information 
had Weſket taken into cultodj, 
and examined him; he allo up 
ſearching his box found fixy 
guineas. Weſket could not accoun 


ſatis factorily for this money, bu 


there being nothing elle fouud, 
he was diſcharged, notwithſtand 
ing the ſuſpicion againſt him v3 
ſcrengthened by the money. | 

An attempt was made to ar 
Bradley inte cuſtody, but he cout 
not be found. 

In the mean time, lord Ha 
rington, happening to haveane 
act deſcription of the thirty pou 
bank note, bad advertited ny 


4 nd, 
Upon 2 
Wir. Beat! 


bout the 
ine mo 
is lordſſ 
lis note 
ayment 
his no! 
aced, t! 

hands, 
ant of 


) plied ki 


of Mr. 
Newry 


ceived 1 
bat he 1 
ir, in pa 


a pert 


din Wall 
in- ſaced 


Itted wit 


nder, hi 
jd a larg 


Ir, Beath 


d clerk, 
ig or his 
d in a 
was d 
an, but 
r that 
Un, 
This laſt e 
eat good 
ument, \ 
man, who 
Iambre w 
does not 
mer the 
the partie 
be Brad! 
Iired of 
alley's pe 
r. Beath'. 
l, they We 
Way to th 
7 Mr. B 
enquire 


ent ut the 6th of September, juſt 
a vo ine months after the robbery, 
di- s lordſhip received notice, that 


this note had been preſented for 


e ment by a banker's clerk. 
luc his note being ſecured, was 
e, e aced, through a great number 
pom hands, to one Smith a mer- 
en k ant of Liverpool, who being 
: (up plied to declared, that he had 
fu of Mr. Beath, a linen factor 
rently Newry, in the north of Ire- 
ch nd. 


Upon application by letter to 
ecm lr. Beath, to know of whom he 
ter b ceived it, he wrote for anſwer, 
„ tat he received it at Cheſter 
ut the Wir, in payment for ſome linen, 
month, a perſon who called hunſelf 


by n Walker of London, a low, 
c, ali, in- ſaced pale man, ſomewhat 
among tted with the ſmall pox, and 
t inn nder, his eyes ſore or inflamed, 
letter d a large tumour on his hand. 

for. Beath added, that he was a 
ile (ed clerk, that he wore either a 
wha" or his hair in a long queue; 
y. Sp in a poſtſcript ſaid, that 
V late was dreſſed hke a gentle- 
| eket Wan, but appeared ſomewhat un- 


r that ſtandard in converſa- 
nat, Wn. 


uftods, bis lat diſtin ion, which ſhews 
o upto ent good ſenſe and nice Git- 
| fr ment, was the characteriſtic of 
account gan, who had lived as valet-de- 
ey, buenbre with perſons of rank; 
ſou, WW<0e5 not however appear, that 
hand er the juſtice or any other 
im wee parties ſuſpected this Walker 


. de Bradley, or that they en- 


to ta red of the woman, whether 
e cou dley's perſon correſponded with 

l Beath's deſcription ; if they 
1 Hu. they would have taken a near- 
e an , to their end. On the con- 
poun Mr. Bevel ſet ont for Cheſter 
itz enqure where Walker had 

300 , 
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lodged, and by what carriage 
the cloth he bought had been 
ſent to town, and how it was 
directed. 

After much enqniry he found, 
that the perſon, who called him- 
ſelf Walker, lodged at one Rip- 
pington's, a ſhoemaker; and that 
he carried the linen away with 
him in a poſt-chaiſe towards Lon- 
don; he . alſo that the boy. 
who drove the chaiſe the firſt 
ſtage from Cheſter to Whitchurch, 
brought a letter back to Rip- 
pington, defiring him to look be- 
hind the glaſs in the room where 
he had lain, for an old pocket. 
book, which he had left behind 
him, and to ſend it directed to 
John Walker, to be left at the 
Bloſſoms Inn in London, till 
called for; the book, however, 
could not be found, and Ripping- 
ton ſoon after received another 
letter from London, as from a 
friend of Walker's, defiring him. 
to ſend the book, which was not 
yet come to hand, and to adviſe 
him of the conveyance bv a letter 
directed to Mr. Davis, at St. Cle. 
ment's coffee-houſe in the Strand, 
London. 

This letter Rippington gave to 
Bevel, and Beve! brought it to Sir 
John Fielding. The maſter of the 
coffee-houſe was ordered to top th: 
perſon who ſhould come for a ler. 
ter directed to Davis, which letter 
he had already received; but Brad 
ley, who had aſſumed man names 
on various occaſions, had forgot 
what name he ordered Rippington's 
anſwer to be directed to, and en- 
quiring for it at the coffee-houſe 
by another name, he eſcaped de- 
tection. 

Here then the hunters were at 
fault ; but upon comparing the let- 
ter 


154] 
ter written to Rippington from Lon- 
don, and given by him to Bevel, 
and by Bevel to Sir John Fielding, 
with the letters that had been put 
into Sir John's hand by the wo- 
man, it appeared exactly to corre- 
ſpond with that written by Bradley; 
his father was found to live in 
Clerkenwell, and, with ſeveral 
others of his relations, examined ; 
their deſcription of his perſon was 
found minutely to agree with the 
deſcription given of the ſuppoſed 
Walker by Mr. Beath, and it alſo 
came out, that he had been at Cheſ- 
ter during the laſt Midſummer fair, 
and had lodged at one Cooper's, a 
chandler, in New Turnſtile, Hol- 
born. Upon this Cooper was ſent 
for, who ſaid that Bradley had left 
his houſe about fix weeks before, 
that he did not know whither he 
was gone, and that he took nothing 
away with him. Upon this Brad- 
ley was publicly advertiſed, hand 
bills were diſperſed all over the 
kingdom, perſons planted at all 
the ale-houſes he uſed to frequent, 
and every other method uſed to 
diſcover and apprehend him. 

Theſe fteps produced a man 
who accidentally heard one Brad- 
ſhaw, a coachman, who drives a 
jobb at Gerrard's Hall Inn, fay 
in an alehouſe, that he had got 
a large cheſt of Bradley's in . 
hayloft; on this information Brad- 
ſhaw and the cheſt were ſent for. 
The cheſt was found to contain the 
linen that was bought at Cheſter, 
and the coachman ſaid he brought 
the cheſt in a coach about fix 
weeks before from the houſe of 
one Cooper in Turnſtile. 

Cooper was then ſent for again, 
and being confronted with Brad- 
thaw, confeſſed what he had be- 
fore obſtinately denied, that he 

I 6 
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knew of the cheſt going to 6. 
rard's Hall Inn. He wa % 
threatened to be committed 
concealing this circumſtance, xz 
acceſſary after the fact, upon ub 
he confeſſed, that he knew We 
and Bradley committed the n 
bery on lord Harrington, In 
ley having told him the very rg 
it was committed, that he y 
going to Weſket, who wa 
conceal him in the houſe fort 

urpoſe, till the family wx 

d. He added, that the booty þ 
been buried in his cellar, whe 
ſome part of it ſtill remained 

The cellar was then ſearche 
and the gold ſnuff- boxes, 
ſeveral other things, were ſou 
which were ſworn to be lord He 
rington's property. 

Soon after, Bradley was z 
prehended in a ſailor's habit 
Wapping, and brought befor 
John Fielding ; Cooper was the 
alſo, at the ſame time; and Brd 
ley obſerving that he attemptet 
become evidence for the cn 
againſt him and Weſket ; andi 
at the ſame time he denied! 
concealed-many principal tran 
tions relative to that and oi 
robberies in which he had 
concerned, he, at once, W 
out any promiſe of favour, « 
clared the whole truth; an 
being the opinion of the ns 
ſtrate and all preſent, that 
ket and Cooper were the gre 
villains, Bradley was adm 
as an evidence againſt them. 
ket was indicted for the robbe 
Cooper for receiving the go" 
and both being convicted 9 
proof of the facts that have d 
related in this narrative, Vet 
was executed, and Cooper's 


poited for 14 years. 11 
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e of the total 
yearly Supplies. 
2.908,680 — 
3.668, 191 JO — 
4:656,255 — — 
3.676,677 16. 3 
4.017,080 9 6 
5-549,087 15 7 
4.882712 —_—_ — 
55377853 19 11 
5.5 20, 78 19 11 
8.237, 210 18 12 
2.350.000 — — 
981,342 — — 
2.886,536 14 6 
4.380, 45 11 — 
35357 2 2 
4.005, 369 8 6 
4.717,488 3 4 
5.075, 761 16 2 
594,841 14 104 
5.926, 849 18 67 
6. 563,138 10 102 
6.425, 268 10 24 
14.370, 744 5 4+ 
6.671,386 1 104 
3-520,072 10 54 
3.062,79 3 11 
3.282, 223 16 6x 
3.05 3,363 5 117 
3. 097,767 13 64 
2.644, 437 4 84 
2.989, 109 11 104 
2.623,37 14 970 
2. 738,156 3 2z5 
2.923,08 18 — 28 
1.935.054 16 628 
1.863, 888 6 8; 
1.823, 229 4 117 
2. 978,984 1 3x 


2.895, 305 — 7 
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2.743»142 
3-708,191 
2.051,702 
1.816,702 


$+413,709 11 
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- Di the Supplies, and Ways and Means, from the Revolu- 
tion to the End of the Year 1763. 


Summary of the total yearly 
Ways and Means, 


6 2 
10 — 
18 — 
18 — 
2. OOo, oo — — 
5.588, 506 5 10 


8.161, 469 — 2. 
5.60, ooo — 
1 11# 
1.000, ũ0 — = 
2.620,00 — 
6.913,628 15 5 
3.887,030 — E 
4+ 200,000 — — 


93 


5.184, 015 
1.484,01 5 


5.282, 233 
6.142, 381 
6. 189,067 


6.896, 5 52 


16. 246,325 


6, 304, 015 


3. loo, oco 
7˙317.75¹ 


3:211,313 
2-229,514 
2.7 352509 
2.742.000 
2.9 20, 264 


2.719,42 1 


1.837,99 
1-7 30,744 
1.782,212 
3.282,328 


15 


62 


bei 
6.868,839 — N 


9 114 
16 gf 


3. 400,000 — — 


7 


3.173.287 12 —x 


* 
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"I * 


George II. 1727 — 5.302,966 2 —7 
3.224, 697 14 84 


— — 8 — 
— — — 3.345,90 
— 1730 2.762,833 
— — 2 — 3.004.926 
— — — 3 — 3.870, 230 
— — u — 3.150, 452 
— I - *& —_ 32255903 
— — 6 — 3.025,72 
— — 7 — 3444, 246 

8 — 2.633,328 
— 1740 — 5.017, 651 
— — — $37 
— — — 2 — 5.912, 483 
— — — 4 — 6.462, 902 
— — 8 2 7. 088, 353 
— — 6 —— 9.402, 978 
— — — 7 — 10.059, 04 
— — 8 — 8.082, 409 
— — 9 — 4.014,13 
— 1:70 — 4969, 635 
— — } — 3 907,435 
— — 2 - 2.132, 70% 
N — . L709 
— — 6 — $8.350,325 
—— — 7 — 10.486, 447 
— — 8 - 12.740, 860 
— — 915.502, 564 
George III. 760 — 19.616, 119 
— —  ; — 18.299, 83 
— — 2 — 13.522, o40 


17 6+ 
1 0 
3 — 
13 11 
17 44 
4 72 
15 8 
4. os 
9 8; 
3 7% 
— 5 
12 It 
9 
14 —x 
3 94 
10 10 
a 
8 44 
v8" 9% 
19 72 
lo 114 
1 
7 * 
1 
11 65 
4 67 
1 3 
— 1 
19 4x3 
1s 9 
10 C4 
18 115 
18 6453 
a 


, 


Totals C. 399.929, 285 10 97433 L. 


$.54 4,504 
3+ 540,478 


3.8 20,920 
2.883, 100 UPI 
2.887,94 
3.989, 080 
3. 269, ooo 
3. 380,zhg 
3. 209, 000 
3.7 C0, 000 
2,908,506 H. 
4, 097,8; th 
5.0 30,10 He prince! 
6. 188, ch 2. That 
6.1 19,1:7 Nee, for 1: 
6.624,06; 18 3- That 
6.609,310 oath be 
7. 303,00; | en month 
9.405741 
10.088,05; | 
8.018,007 
4.31% That 
5.175023 [ valids, ar 
4-178,450 on aud 
2.427, 0% Holoyed f. 
3.077, 8 | 2. For de 
4 256,909 men, fo 
7.42, 01 a”) 3 land 
8.689,0;1 Ney. for 1 
11,079,732! 5. kor = 
12.991, 240 ons in the 
16.130, 5d 3 
10. 921 garri OT 
117. braltar, a 
14+1969375! 4. For th 
9 Icers, in ( 
5. Upon 
408.898, ö jeſty's * 
b. Upon 
Heſty's lan 
ar 1763, 
ded in th 
7. For det 
ſeveral | 
0 troops 
le, reduc 
men of th 


4 
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SUPPLIES granted by Parliament, for the 
Service of the Year 1764. | 


DECEMBER 5. 

HAT there be granted to his majeſty, for 
T the marriage portion of her royal highneſs 
e princeſs Auguſta, his majeſty's fiſter — — 
2. That 15000 men be employed for the ſea ſer- 
e, for 1764, including 4287 marines. 
3. That a ſum not exceeding 41. per man per 
oath be allowed for maintaining them, for thir- 
n months, including ordnance for ſea ſervice — 832000 0 0 


912000 © © 
DecrmBER 6. . n 

1. That a number of land forces, including 2739 
valids, amounting to 17532 effective men, com- 
ſon and non-commiſſion officers included, be 
pployed for 1764. 
2, For defraying the charge of the faid number 

men, for guards, garriſons, and other his ma- 
ty's land forces in — Britain, Guernſey, and 
pley, for 1764 | 617704 17 10 4 
3. For maintaining his majeſty's forces and gar- : 
ons in the plantations, including thoſe in garriſon 

Minorca. and Gibraltar, and for proviſions for 

garriſons of Nova Scotia, Newfoundland, 

braltar, and Quebec, for 1764. 372774 6 

4 For the pay of the general, and general ſtaff — 
ers, in Great Britain, for 1764 19 7 

5. Upon account, for the reduced officers of his 

jeſty's land forces and marines, for 1764 30188 18 

b. Upon account, for the reduced officers of his 
veſty's land forces, reduced and diſbanded in the 

Ir 1763, and ſuch as are to be reduced and diſ- 

ded in the year 1764 125455 13 

7: For defraying the charge for allowances to 

ſeveral officers and private gentlemen of the 

® troops of horſe guards, and regiment of 

fle, reduced, and to the ſuperannuated gen- 

- of the four troops of horſe guards, for 


+ — — 


STS: 
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8. To enable his majeſty to defray the charge of * 

the ſubſidies due to the duke of Brunſwick, pur- 

ſuant to treaties, for the year 704 43901 


9. For the ordinary of the navy, including half 
pay to ſea and marine officers, for 1764 — 
10. For carrying on the building of four houſes 
for the officers of the hoſpital lately erected at 


4. 4 


398508 11 9 


pril, 1 
dool, th 


before 
3 tn 


For pa 
Ils mad 
hon, int 


part thereof, not exeeeding pool. to be paid to 


the ſaid commiſſioners, on or before the 5th of 
April, 


Plymouth — — — 3000 O 25 
11. Upon account, to be applied by the com- 1 
miſſioners or governors of Greenwich hoſpital, for 1 
the ſupport and relief of ſeamen worn out and 8 
become decrepit in the ſervice of their coun- T 
try, who ſhall not. be provided for within the a 1 * : 
. hoſpital — EY — ioo o ot ** 
12. For the charge of the office of ordnance, . 
for land ſervice, for 1764 — 173080 8 6 * as 
13. For —_— the expence of ſervices per- of T 71 
formed by the ſaid office, and not provided for ry * 
by parliament, in 1763 — — — $2359 8 Fun eg. 
2. 
1840961 9 6 * 
JANUARY 19. : | ciency « 
Towards the buildings, rebuildings, and repairs 1 
of his majeſty's ſhips for 1764 — — 200000 0 0B on h 
January 27. NOOR + 275 the 
1. That proviſion be made for enabling his ma- of the 
jeſty to ſatisfy all ſuch bills, payable in courſe innit. 
of the navy and victualling offices, and for a of fiv; 
tranſports, made out on or before the 34i1t of of 568 
December 1762, as were not converted into annui- | 10 7. 
ties, after the rate of 41. per cent. per ann. in pur- | — Fx 
ſuance of an act made in the laſt ſeſſion of parlia- den 5 
ment, 1 — — — 179229 6 6 ral * dd 
Towards enabling the truſtees of the ,Britiſh d this 
Muſzum, to carry on the execution of the truſt re- cyder 
poſed in them by parliament — — 2000 0 dy an 
Utes, 1 
181229 66 b the ſup 
FEBRUARY 2. — „ m. 
Towards enabling the commiſſioners for putting „which hi 
in execution an act made in the ſecond year of purſuance 
his majeſty's reign, intituled, An ad for paving, For de 
Sc. the ſtreets of Weſtminſter, c. more effectually majeſty's 
to perform the truſts repoſed in them, one ſum, el betwee 


For the YE AR 1764. [159 
= i 
il. 1764, and another ſum, not exceeding 
pril, 704 
dool. the other part thereof, to be paid to them, on 
before the 5th of April, 1765 — — 10000 O o 
FEBRUARY 6. — 
W For paying off, and diſcharging the exchequer 
ls made out, by virtue of an act paſſed laſt 
Fon, intituled, An ad for raiſing a certain ſum of 
% by loans or exchequer bills, for 1763, and 
& further appropriating, Ic. and charged up- 
che firſt aids or ſupplies to be granted in this 
1m — — — 18c0000 © o 
Makch 1. — — 
1. To replace to the ſinking fund the like ſum 
ved thereout, for the half year's payment due 
> 29th of September, 1763, on the annuities 
er the rate of 4l. per cent. per ann. granted 
reſpect of certain navy, victualling, and 
nſport bills, and ordnance debentures, deliver- 
in and cancelled, purſuant to an act made in 
laſt ſeſſion— — — 696711 2 
z, To replace to the ſinking fund the like 
paid out of the ſame, to make good the 
ciency on the 5th of July, 1763, of the ſe- 
al rates and duties upon offices and penſions, 
| upon houſes, and upon windows and lights, 
ich were made a fund by an act of the 
of the reign of his late majeſty, for pay- 
annuities to the bank of England, in re- 
i five millions borrowed towards the ſup- 
ot t758 — — — 
;. 41 to the ſinking fund the like 
| paid out of the ſame, to make good the 
cency on the 1oth of October, 1763, of the 
ral additional duties upon wines imported 
d this kingdom, and certain duties upon 
cyder and perry, which were made a 
d by an act of the late ſeſſion, for paying 
utes, in reſpect of 35000001. borrowed to- 
ds the ſupply of 1763 — — 36699 15 4 5 
To make good to his majeſty the like 
which has been iſſued, by his majeſty's orders, 
purſuance of the addreſſes of this houſe — 7350 0 © 
For defraying the extraordinary expences of 
maeſty's land forces, and other ſervices, in- 
ed between the 2oth of February, 1763, = 
e 


„ — 


1 8 


6 6 


6 6 
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the 25th of December following, and not pro- 
vided for by parliament — — 
6. (Out of the monies or ſavings remaining 
of the grant in laſt ſeſſion, for pay of the 
troops of the duke of Brunſwick, and for ſub- 
ſidies, and of the grants in ſeveral former ſeſ- 
ſions, for defraying the charge of ſive battalions, 
ſerving in the late army in Germany, witk a 
corps af; artillery) towards defraying the ex- 
traordinary expences of his majeſty's land forces, 
and other ſervices, incurred from the -2oth of 
February, 1763, to the 25 thi of December, fol- 
lowing, and not provided tori by parliament; .— 
7.,(Out,of certain ſavings,,of ,public,,manies, , 
and aut of _ monies ariſen by the ſale of his 
| majeſty's, fares in Germany and Portugal, which 
| - bays. been paid to the paymaſter general of 
his majeſty's land. forces), towards defraying. 
4 the extraordinary expences. of his majeſty's_land 
A forces, and other ſervices, incurred from the. 
| 
| 
; 
' 
| 


823876 12 


py a — 


＋P6—— — _ — W q—Pꝶp:41 — 


zoth, of February. 1763, to the 25th of, Pe- 
- ,.cember bit 
ment 6, O07 * $ pos 5 
* Upon account, towards defraying the charge 
of out· penſioners of Chelſea hoſpital, for 1764 mr, 103794 2 


owing, and not provided for by parlia- 
Ne 61088 4 


1 9. To make good, a deficiency; in,,the,, fum,, 
| voted laſt ſeſſion, upon account, towards, detzayn;,. 
l ing the charge ,of;,.out-penſioners., of, Che "IT 
hoſpital for 1763 1s | — bis} t Yo foot 8331 
10, For the paying enden to. the WIT „ 6 
dows of ſuch reduced officers i, of has majaſt 35 9264 5! 
land forces and MATINES, | 
bliſhment of half. pay in Great Britain, and wW uo, 
were married to them before the 25thof December, 
Wit 1716, for 1764 W ping oft 16; rw „d a 
It +11, ,Upan, account, for maintaining an ſup- 
Ki Porting the civil eſtabliſhment of Nova Sgotia, 
| for 1764 | | — 


* 
1147 | $ 


of the civil eſtabliſhment of Georgia, and other, 
incidental expences, attending the ſame, from 


« 


other, incidental expences attending the 1 


2 * 


- = _= 
— — aw — — — — 5 
—— ru —— 2 ˙ ͤ⁰v⁰˙1rꝗÄ2 


102469 19 


0 


17 * 
4 | mt 8 
as died upon the gitam - 
696 0: 
(71464 3 


Wen ems 5703 1 
12. Upon account, for defray ing the charges. 


the 24th of June, 1763, to, the 24th, of June, 1570 $1 
1764 — Mog bag A nA M e 4031 | 

13. Upon accounts for defraying, the | charges ul 
of the civil eſtabliſhment; of Eat Florida, and 


{ 


i5 
; 


0 


For pay 
ay to ft 
ſteen mc 
board | 
ppears, b 
ey have 
l for th 
ar with 
kewiſe, 
eht o 
dm the c 
tal value 


1. To e 
Tue of 

e preſent 
Fan land 
eral own 
the co 
Npton, a. 
les ment; 
Ages done 


Vor. VI 


- 


— 


une, 1764 


g. Upon account, for defraying the expence at- 
Wending general ſurveys of his majeſty's domi- 
Wions in North America, for 1764 | 


Wnabling John Blake, eſq; further to carry in- 
execution the plan concerted by him, for 
he better ſupplying the cities of London and 
Weſtminſter with fiſh at moderate rates 


For the YE AR 1764. 


om the 24th of June, 1763, to the 24th of 


14. Upon account, for defraying the charges 
r the civil eſtabliſhment of Weſt Florida, and 
ther incidental expences attending the ſame, from 
Whe 24th of June, 1763, to the 24th of June, 1764 


16. To be applied towards encouraging and 


— . 


5700 0 © 


1818 9 0 


2500 


MarcH 13. 


0 
1291654 6 1 


1. Towards paying off and diſcharging the debt 
f the navy 


2. To make good the deficiency of the grants 
dr the ſervice of 1763 


— 650000 


Marcn 19. 


For paying a bounty, for 1764, of 2s, 6d. per 
ay to fifteen chaplains, and of 2s. per day to 
ſteen more chaplains, who have ſerved longeſt 
board his majeſty's ſhips of war, provided it 
pears, by the books of the ſaid ſhips, that 
ey have been actually borne and muſtered there- 
, for the ſpace of four years, during the late 
ar with — and Spain; and provided 
kewiſe, that ſuch chaplains do not enjoy the 
eft of ſome eccleſiaſtical living, or preferment, 


om the crown, or otherwiſe, of the preſent an- 
tal value of gol, 


Mac 22. | 


123117 6 


1. To enable the commiſſioners appointed by 
ru? of an act made in the ſecond year of 
e preſent reign, intituled, An act for veſting 
Rain lands, c. to make compenſation to the 
eral owners and proprietors of ſuch lands, &c. 
the counties of Kent, Suſſex, and South- 
Ppton, as have been purchaſed for the pur- 
les mentioned in the ſaid act, and fer da- 
ges done to the lands adjacent 
Vol, VII. [M] 


—— 


545 15 © 


2. Upon 


—A 


16 2}. 


OP — ——— — 7 AF 
"= * - 
oy - i - 


— ——_— oo — — 
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4 a 17974 1222908 9917 I _— . 1 
2. Upon account, for defray ing the charge of the 

a and FHeathing of the * for. one” year, 

eie the 25th of At 76% og 


1181 


ene © 0 


\ f 
"SEL vl FL a. 


# * - 1 - i 1 K 
9 % A 5 % . =— — ** 14 ud +333. 4 


80645 15 0 


—— — L — 


APRIL 2. 


To make 700 the intereſt of the ſeveral principal 
ſums to de paid in purſuance of the ſaid at for To 
veſting” ceftain lands, Sr. to the 24th of jun 013 <3 
— T—é — — 


APRIL 


nnn. 


103 13 f 


1. Upon vecount; towards enubling the governors 
14 guardians: of the foundling Hoſpital, to main- 
tain Al educate ſuch children, as were received in 
the bie Hoſpital on-or hefore the z 5th of March, 
1769, ftom the ziſt of December, 1763; — 
to We gz of December, 1764 incluſive; and to 
beifued? 'atitt puid, for-tlie ufo of the ſaid hoſpital, 
without ſes or tes ard, vor any deduction wines 5 - 4 
eee eee TR 
1216 ol de em, loyed'in maintaining and ſuppere. $102 8 
ing ane Britin ons and ſenlements on the” ecaft! off" 
2 — —— — — 
30 Toenable dis majeſty: to make good to Skmvel” 
Toxherer London, merchant, all the expence nge 
has incurred in feting out ſeweral veſſel; — pg l 
in the late ſucceſsful expedition or the reduction of 4 
the French forts and ſettlements in the river Sene ? 
gal, and to rien, to Rim Au claims Ad οννν]jds cao 15 z 
whatever, on the commiſnoners of bis majetyngos. 10s 07 
navy, or on any officer, or offieets, employed in 214007 mM 
the ſaid expedition, for ſuch of the'!fard Weſſels kts ati 


x; 20000 0 0 


as-were 16R,'or "ruler? Ince Bis mnajelty's ſervice 426 all Goo { 
Um SAO 10 m 273 $1! zune 10? Sad 12d 
101 baue 110 191;p213X9 no nos! FR oi 29329 14 64347 10 0 
Cat 1 müde nrg 9 | > YO Sie 
2 14:2Upoua0o0unt,: :trowatds diſcharging tuen 23 1 n 794 
ſalisſled eluinis and demande for expences ineurtEe 
during the late war in Germany, as appear to be. off oe th 
due by the reports of the commiſſianers 'appditted-* 
hiS9najedty;, for examining and rb _ 99 
lms and dematidy! 11 . 115 329093; m7” 


">: Tikit the um of 155905 28. 18d. uridag — | L 
certuin ſavings made upem che on- eſfettive accourits „„ 
= ſerutab n ments, and vvſurved in the oficc of 'Y 

he! paymaRter goheral, be erin to his majeſty, 

en dcn: towards ale bios ſuch unſatisfed 


12 Claim: 


— * 1 


e pound 
anner, fe 
th of Ma 
8. 11 d. 


That all 
intitled 1 
yable in 


| Oo | Oo 


—- K — 24 we 


E" / of 
«4 114 


© above ſupply granted te his ma- 
efty, agreed to on the following 
days, x. (1 id fla 
DzceMBER 8. e 
FHAT: the duties on malt, 
&c. be continued to the 

th of June, 1765,,,750,000l. 
2. That, a land tax of 4s. in 


anner, for one year, fr 


thof March, 1764, 3,032,854. 
s. 11 d. 10 0110s 


Fes. 6. 2. 1.2431 36 
That all perſons intereſted: in, 


yable in courſe of the, navy;or 


to, made out on or before the 
day of December 1762, as 
e not been converted into an- 
ities, after the rate of 41. per 
Rum per annum, in purſuance 
n act of the laſt ſeſſion, of par- 
nent, who ſhall, on or before 
irk day of March next, carry 
lame (after having had the in- 
t, due chereupon to the 2 5th 
of March 1763 incluſive, com- 
ed and marked upon the ſaid 
, at the navy or victualling 
e reſpectively) to the treaſur- 
of his majeſty's. navy, to be 


" w 1 
{of 


For the Y EAR 1764. 
aims and demands for expences, incurred during 
e late war in Germany, as appear to be due by 

e reports of the ſaid commiſſioners , —— 
z. On account, towards aſſiſting his majeſty to 
ant a reaſonable ſuccour in money to the land- 
ave of Heſſe Caſſel, purſuant to treaty 


Hann t' 7 ln 7 
lays and means for, raiſing the 


e pound be raiſed, in the uſual 
om the 


intitled unto, ſuch of., the bills 
| Went. 0 
ulling offices, or far tranſ- 


- fit to be. continued 
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170906 2 8 


5 o O © 


— — 


„ 550000 © © 


Sum total of the ſupplies granted in this ſeſſion © 7712562 18 74 


marked and certified. by him or his 


paymaſter, to the governor,, and 


company of the bank of England, 
ſhall be antitled,, unto, and have 
an annuity. | transferrable At the 
bank af England, for the princi- 
P and intereſt due on the {aid | 
ills, after the rate of al, pe cęn- 
tum per annum. err 
from the ſaid. 2 550 day of Mare 
1703, in lieu o all otſier intexeſt, 
until redeemed by parliament, the 
ſaid annuities to be charged upon 
the ſinlein fund. and the ſums 
Which, ſhall be. iſſued out of the. 


finking fund, fon payment of, the 


ſaid; annuities; to be, from time 


to time, replaced out, oft the 


next aids to be granted in parlia- 
to Hut 191 FEB. 9. bia 24: 
Tbat the prapoſal of 'the bank,, 
for advancing the ſum of one mil- 
lion on exchequer bills, and for 
paying the ſum of 110,000 l into 
the exchequer, upon ſuch terms 
and conditions as are therein men · 
tioned. be accepted, I. 10 cel. 
MOI 3 Fes. '$ds 57 217 . ; 
1. That the act 9 Geo. II. 
chap. 37. is near expitiag, and 
43 That the 
act of 4 GeIL. chap. 29. ĩs near 
expiring. and fit to be continued. 
3. That b much of an act of 8 
Geo. I. chap. 12. as relates to the, 
[LN] 2 un- 


— — — — 


. 
Sp — 
—E 2 - 
— K Ee Rn 


— — * — 
U es. 
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importation of wood and timber, 
and of the goods commonly called 
lumber, therein particularly enu- 
merated, from any of his ma- 
jeſty's plantations or colonies in 
America, free from all cuſtoms 
and impoſitions whatſoever; is 
near expiring, and fit to be conti- 
nued. en 
Mac 10. 
1. That a duty of 2 l. 198. 9d. 
ſterling money, per hundred 
weight, avoirdupois, be laid up- 
on all foreign coffee, imported 
from any place (except from Great 
Britain) into the Britiſh colonies 
and plantations in America. 2. 
That a duty of fix pence, Rerling 
money, per pound weight, avoir. 
dupois; be laid upon all foreign 
indico, imported into the ſaid co- 
lonies and plantations. 3. That 
a duty of 51.” ſterling money, per 
ton, be laid upon all wine of the 
rowth'of the Madeiras, or of any 
her iſland or place, lawfully im- 
ported from the reſpective place 
of the growth of ſuch wine, into 
the ſald colonies and"plantations, 
4. That à daty of 108. ſterling 
money, per ton, be laid upon all 
Portugal, "Spaniſh, or any other 
wine (except French wine) im- 
ported from Great Britain, into 
the ſaid colonies and” plantations. 
5. That a duty of 28. ſterling mo- 
ney, per pound weight, Avoir- 


dupois, be laid upon all wrought 


filks, Bengals, ani! ſtuffs mixed 
with G1 or herba, of the manu- 
facture of Perſia, * China, or Eaſt- 
India; imported from Great Bri- 
taln, intô the Haid colenies and 
Platitations:* 6. That a duty of 
28. and ſx pence, ſterling money, 
per piece, be laid upon all cafſi- 
cos, painted, dyed, printed, or 
ſtained, in Perſia, China or Eaſt- 
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made perpetual, from the 26 


India, imported from Great} 
tain into the ſaid colonies af 
plantations. 7. That a duty 
15 ſterling money, per piece, wii 
aid upon all foreign linen c 
called cambrick, and upor g 
French lawns imported from Gm 
Britain, into the ſaid colonies af 
plantations. . 8, That a duty d g. pr 
78. ſterling money, per hund nich 
weight avoirdupois, be laid y neric 
all coffee, ſhipped in any BriibWWurther 
colony or plantation in Ameta ences, 
being the place of the growifiMftertain 
thereof, in order to be exp lonies 
or conveyed to any other phat th 
except to Great Britain. 9. I lowed « 
a duty of one half- penny, ferinyWuty com 
money, per pound weight aαν ey upor 
dupois, be laid upon all pimem pt wine 
ſhipped in any Britiſh colony action, 
plantation in America, being pe, ort 
place of the growth thereof, em this 


order to be exported or conve lonies a 
to any other place except to G‚⁹ ea. 16. 


aw bac lc 
rate or 
licoes, 
ted fron 
itim col 
erica; 
poſed in 


Britain. 10. That an act, mat 
in the 6th Geo, II. chap. 13.8 
continued until the 3oth of 
tember, 1764. 11. That thek 
act be, with the amendmem 


of September, 1764. 


That, from and aſter the ſaid ntations 

day of September, 1764; in e in the 
of the duty granted by the faidWking Cha 
upon molaſſes and ſyrups, a, 4. a. 
of three pence. ſterling mone rl 
gallon, be laid upon all ma er ub 4 


and ſyrups of the growth, n 
duct, or manufacture, of any 
reign American colony ur pay 
tion imported into the Britilh 


lonies and plantations in Ame oreign 
13. That the produce of a ation, i, 
ſaid duties, and alſo. of the and plan 


ties which ſhall, from and aft 
ſaid ꝛ 09th daycof deptember. ! a 
be raiſed, by virtue of dhe n 


For the YEAR 1764. 


A, made in the ſixth year of the 
eign of his ſaid late majeſty king 
eorge the ſecond, be paid into 
he receipt of his majeſty's exche- 
oer, and there reſerved, to be 
rom time to time diſpoſed of by 
parhament, towards - defra ing 
e neceſſary expences of defend; 
Weg, protecting, and ſecuring, the 

pitiſh colonies and plantations in 
WW merica. 14. That, towards 

urther defraying the ſaid ex- 
nces, it may be proper to charge 
ertain ſtamp duties in the ſaid 
dlonies and ' plantations.” ry. 
hat there be not any drawback 
lowed of any part of the rate or 
aty commonly called the old ſub- 
dy upon any foreign goods (ex- 
pt wines) of the grow th, pro- 
Qtion, or manufacture, of Eu- 
pe, or the Eaſt Indies, exported 


om this Kingdom, to'the'Britiſh 
lonies and plantations in Ame- 


a, 16. That there be not any 
awback allowed of any part vf 
rate or duty upon any white 
licoes, or foreign linens; ex- 
ted from this kingdom, to the 
th oolonies und plantations in 
eriea. 17 Thatethe duties 
poſed in the Britiſh olonies and 
tations in America by an act 
de in the 25 th Vear af the reign 
ny Charles the ſecond, inti- 
ed, An a4 for abe entourngement 
be Greenland and Eaflund tradet, 

' forthe better gecuring the plans: 
pr frade, be declared to be 
ny money. 181 That the 
Poraton of rum and ſpirits, of 
produce | or manufacture of 
ſoreign American colony or 
tation, into the Britiſh colo- 
and plantatidns in America, 
Prohibited: 19. That the an- 
5, granted anno 1761, for a 


[165 
certain term of 99 years, from the 
5th day of January, 1761, trays» 
ferrable at the bank of England, 
be, from the 5th day of January, 
1-64, with the conſent of the 
ſeveral proprietors, added to, aud 
made a joint ſtock with,, the an- 
nuities which were granted auno 
1762, for a certain term of g$ 
years, from the.5th day of Janua- 
ry, 1762, : transſerrable ;-at the 
bank of England; and that the 
charges and expences thereof be 
charged upon, and paid out of, 
the: ſinking fund, in the ſame and 
like manner as thoſe of the ſaid 
annuities: granted anno 4762, are 
paid and, -payable;; and that ſuch 
perſons, as mall: not, on or before 
tho-xi day of June, 1764, ſigni- 
fy-, their » diſſent in bggks to be 
opened at the bank. of England for 
that purpoſe, ſhall;be deemed and 
taken to aſſent thereto. 20, That 
the: 3 per cent. Annuities, granted 
anno/1764,. in reſpett of the ſum 
of twelve. millions borrqwed to- 
wards the. ſupply of the year 15 ls 
together with the by Lay ex- 
pences attending the e, be, 
with the like conſent of the ſeye-, 
ral proprietors thereof, charged 
upon, and made payable gut of, 
the ſinking fund. 21. That all 
the monies that have ariſen, ; ſince, 
the 5th day of January, 17644. or 
that {ball and may hereafter ariſe, 
of the produce of the additional, 
duty upon ſtrong beer and ale, 
which was made a ſund for pay- 
ment of the 3 per en 
granted in reſpect of, the ſum oi 
twelve millions horrowed by Mt, 
tue of an act 1 Geo, III. toward, 
the ſupply of the year 1761, ang. 
alſd af the annuities for a Ce taig, 
term of 99 years, granted in 1. 
(M]-3 ©. 4 pech. 


_.. 
ſpe& of: the ſame ſum, be carried 
to, and made part of, the ſinkiug 
fund. 22. That, towards raifing 
the ſupply granted to his mijelty, 
there be iſſued and applied the 
ſum of two millions; out of ſuch 
monies, asuſball or may ariſe of 
the ſurpluſſes, exo ſſts, or over: 
plus monies, and other: reve- 
nues, .compoling the ſund com- 
monly alledoghs: ünking tund,. 
24000,c001,:: „ to 039 2109 36: 
4 1 b-Mancws gout ro» + 
1. That an additional duty of 
1. I. 2 ſterling money, per hun- 
dred weight aàvoirdupoĩs, be luid 
upon all: white or elayed ſugars, 
of the produce or manufacture of 
any foreign American colony or 
plantation imported into any-/Bpi- 
tiſu colony or plantation in Ame- 
rica. 2. That the produte of the 
ſaid additional duty be paid into 
the recerpt of his majeſtyꝭs excke- 
ner, and there reſerved vto de 
Rains to time, diſpoſed of by 
parliament; tawards defray ing the 
neceſſary æxpences of defending, 
ing, and ſecuring, the 
Britiſh colonies and plantation in 
Americz. 3. That upowalb wits 
(except French wines) exported us 
merehdndize; from this kingdom 
toi the Britiſſi colonies andi planta . 
tions in America, à draw back be 
allowed of all the duties paid on 
the importation of ſuch wines, 
except IL. vet. per ton, part of 
the additional: duty of 41. per ton, 
grantedyby am a& made in the laſt 
ſoſſion of prliament ; auHdcalſo ex- 
cept ut part of the duties paid 
upon wines, him ported by: ſtran- 
gers or alieps,' or in foreign fhips, 
as exceeds quhat would habe been 
payable} upon ſuch! Wings, if the 
lame had been imported by*Bri- 
4$4T „ bl | 
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tiſh, ſubjeRs and in Britiſh un 


billa payablo in courſe of the nay 


4. That no allowance, be made h 


leakage, upon the importation oſ 


any wines into this kingdom, u 
leſs ſuch wines be imported dired, 
ly from the place of their grob 
or from the uſual place of they 
firſt ſhipping, except only Made 
ra wines, imported from any d 
the Bratiſh+ colentes or plantation 
in America, or, from the Eaſt ly 
dies. v 52 „Tqhat any perſon, 0 
perſons, be permitted to impor, 
in ſhips. belonging to his majeſty 
ſabjecta, , whale y taken . fron 
whales caught, by any of his ws 
jeſty's ſubjects, in che gulph a 
river of St. Lawrence, or in ay 
ſeas an the ooaſts of any of his my 
jeſty's colonies in America, with 
out paying any cuſtom, ſubbdg 
ar duty, ſor the ſame (other tha 
and except the rate or duty com- 
monly ealled the old ſubſidy) for 
the:term of ſeven gars, from tt 
25th day of December, 1763. 4 

- 1690 qu en. 15 * 2 UI 38 

1. That the perſons intereſtedit 
ornintitled unto, all or any of tM 


or victualling uffices, or for tra 
made qut on or before 

3a ef December, 1762, Which! 
rfuance of a reſolution of 
ouſe of the 6th-of February Uh 
have bren delivered to the Us 
ſurer of his hajefty's: havy, in 
der to be converted into annut 
as mentioned in the {aid rtf 
tion, and WhO, inflead of ſucha 
nui ties, ſhallichuſe to recee 
rinci pal and intereſt due on ſa 
ills to the time of the pays 
theteof, and ſhall, in books a 
opened for that purpoſe, #4 
office of the ſaid treaſuret e 
their conſent thereunto, 08 i: ; 


the 
eſent 11 
tled tc 


Wd inter 
Ws, oo! 
Wh: majef 


ent, to! 
arging 


pon thei 


receipt 


ke mann 
yered tt 


rer of h1 
ng to th 
the 6th 


lat ſuch 
| reſpect 
Yall not K 
dre the 
reſent in! 
into an 
ge ſald x 
ited with 
Van act 
ament; 'ti 
ualling 
rdnafnce « 
eduties 1 
F Eins in 
in, from 
in Am 
Ine, and 


at, in 


uties, thei 
ſy a"d wry 
Ale upon't 


ver Kit 


om hit 7 
to his n 
pon each | 
eh ſxin, 

tain, "4 
lt to his ma 


pound, 


drted fror 
Mat the ſa 
leꝛble to 


4 


the thirty-firſt day of this rien the former duties upon ( 


oe. + 


ſhip, eſent inſtant Maren, ſhalt be in- beaver ſains were ap edo 7e. | 
de in led to receive ſuch principal. Thatino drawback be allow d up- 4 | 
on ad intereſt in diſeharge of the ſaid on beaver; ſkins 4 exporied from F | 
„l, out of che money granted to Great Britain. % „% | 


a ; majeſty in this ſoſſion of parlia-- (1 Marcy al 2 e: 


ent towards paying off and diſ. 1. That there be taited by loans 


—— — 


— l 
7 2&2ñ13⁵[lʒô — - 
- =—X > a = 


owth, i 
thai aging the debt of the navy, or exchequer bills, tu be charged N 
lade on their delivering up the notes upon the firſt aids to be granted | 
ny dT receipts iſfued for the ſame, in in the next ſeſſion, and ſuch ex- 

ation e manner as if they had not de- chequer bills, if not qiſcharged, 

aft l. ered the ſaid bills to the trea- with. intereſt thereupon, on ot be- 


n, ter of his majeſty's navy, accor- fore the 5th of April, 1765, to" 

mport, ag to the reſolutiow of this houſe! be exchanged and received in pay- 

zeſty! &s 6th of February laſt g and ment, in fuch manner as exche- 
et ſuch of the ſuic bills, for and quer bullg have uſually been ex- 

is 1 reſpect whereof ſuch conſent” chariged, and received in payment, | 

ph Aal not be ſo expreſſed; on or be- the ſum of Soo. 21 That | 

in re the thirty-firſt-iday of this: the ſum of 34971. 9. d. re- 
nis m. reſent inſtant March, be convert- mainingin the receipt of che ex- | Wy 
with into anfiities as mentioned in chequery: being the turplus of the ö 1 
ubidy Wie {aid refolution; and conſoli- ſeveral duties upon beer and ab- 1H 


ited with the annulties granted! granted hy an act of tl firſt of kis |; 
in act of the Jaſt ſeſſion of par- mayelty's reign, aftet ſatiafying all | ny 
| 


r ment, to ſatisfy certain navy, charges and incumbtancet there. 
om Avilling, and tranſpbrt bills, and upon, to che gth of January, 1756 
703. adnance debentures. 2. 'Fhar be! ſued and appli ett, „towards j 1 
Fat, e duties now payable upon beav- making good the ſupply grant- | 40 
eſtequt a 


7 ins imported iato Great Bri- ed in this ſeſñion. 3 That ſuch 
in, from!his majeſty s domini- part af, che dum of 5050071, 
ein America de otſe, deterd granted an the laſt ſeſſion Fat i dew 
e; und be no longer paid: 30 fraying the charge of the pay ant 


ö 
fore, at im lieu 'of ! theoſaid former clonthing of the militia, fer- o 
yhich des, there be gramed 76 his ma- year beginning che 25 thof March, 
of t ty a duty of one penny to be 1753, as mall remain in the re- 1 
ary bid upon the li mportation uf every ceipt of the exchequer,*after the | 


| 

| 

| 
ver Hein into /iGrear» Britain; ſaid charge is ſatisfied, tbe.:iGused | WY 

om hit majeſſyd domi nions in and applied, towards raiſing the 18 

trierica. 4. That chere be grant- ſupply granted in this: { 29 1 
| 
| 
| 


| 19'his'majeſty-2 duty of y d. Thatthe act of che ch of Ge. F,. Will 
don each beaver ſæin, or piece of chap. 28. is near expiriugl and tt || 
ich fein, exported from Great to be continued. g. That the act 


iin. 5. That there be grant- of the 6th of: Geo: II. chap- 33. ² 
to his majeſty a duty of 18. 6d. is near enpiring, and ſit to be con- | 11 
pound, for all beaver wool ex- tinued. 6. That the at of ige 
ined ſtom Great Britain 6. 22d of Geo. II chap. 46, k near 

Mat the ſaid duties be made ap- expiring, and, .;fit to be conti- | 
lebe to the ſame / purpoſes; to nued. Gt 230 Dat amis 13 11 
[M] 4 The 


1 


Befides, ſomething will probably 
ariſe from the third reſolution of 
March the 22d, as all the regi- 
ments of militia that were in actu- 
al ſervice were diſmiſſed ſoon af- 
ter the 25th of March, 1763 and 
there will be ſome ſaving upon 
the 6th reſolution of the commit- 
tee of ſupply agreed to December 
the 6th, as ſeveral of the reduced 
officers have already been put up- 
on whole pay, and more may, be- 
fore the end of the year, if any 
new , vacancies fhould happen. 

Then, as, to the firſt reſolution of 
the committee of ſupply agreed to 
January 27th, there is reaſon to 
think that the whole will be ſaved; 
for as navy bills fold at 101; per 
cent. diſcount, #t the end of 
March, 1764. and the Toweſt of 


. | ** " a „ D 
vur Fl: per tent,” annuities then 
— p s & tou, 7 — * — 2 — * 
Py "A - — 22 1 3 * 
4 * 1 4 a - 
„ 27 = 
+ * "4 ; 2 4 » _ 2 
- * 5 ; — — 
> — a H wt 4 — — TL 
1250 | . 
- "Rn" 
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ſold for above gz 1. per cent. e 
ry man could get at the rate 
if not 4]. per cent. profit, by d 
verting his navy bills into 41x 
cent. annuities, from whence! 
may be preſumed, that no part, 
but a very ſmall part, of the (u 
granted by this reſolution 
ever called for, This, 1nd 
increafed our national debt, bu 
diminiſned the ſam total of the(q 
plies, -, and conſequently incre 
this redundancy, 0 that the vi 
of what may be produced by 1 
above mentioned duties in thei 
tiſh American olonies and by! 
other unliquidated proviſions 
by the committee of ways # 
means, will be ſo much mon) 
hand, and to be diſpoſed of by4 
next following ſeſſion. 
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g the remainder 


2 U E R. 1 | 
the original fum contributed an 


Q 


0 


en 


E 


g terms, bein 
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The produce of many of theſe reſolutions cannot now be certi T7 
known. That of thoſe, which mav, is as follows: | 855 
By the two reſolutions of December the 8th 2787854 19 1 52 
By the reſolution of February the gth 1110000 © «© 4-4 
- By the 22d reſolution of March the roth 2000000 © 9 SER 
By the firſt and ſecond reſolutions of March the 22d 803497 9 S 7%. 
To which if we add, firft, the liquidated proviſions 5 
made by the committee of ſupply, as follows: = — 
By the fixth and ſeventh reſolutions of March itt 163558 ; if P; 
By the ſecond reſolution of April 7th 170906 2 i F-> 
Secondly, the nett produce of the French prizes = 7 
taken before the declaration of war, and veſted in 8 2 
the crown, but graciouſly given up by his majeſty 72375 IO 
far the ſervice of the public 8 
Sum total of the liquidated proviſions will be 7759574 15 jill : 5 
Exceſs of proviſions 4711 17 8 
. 
"Z 
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f 
rest of both houſes of parliament 
7 his majeſty, on occaſion of the 
publication of the North Briton, 
No 45. preſented on Monday the 
5th of November, 1763, with his 
majeſty's moſt gractous anſwer, 


Moſt gracious ſovereign, | 
| E your majeſty's moſt duti- 
i 
e lords ſpiritual and temporal, 
nd commons, in parliament aſſem- 
led, having taken into our con- 
Wderation a late falſe, ſcandalous 
d ſeditious libel, intituled, The 
forth Briton, Ne 45. think it our 
diſpenſable duty to expreſs our 
rpriſe and indignation at finding, 
 - Wat neither the public nor private 
res which ſo eminently. intitle 
dur majeſty to the higheſt venera- 


dn, as well as to the moſt rateful 


cv "8s loyal attachment of all your 
1 29 djects, nor thezgractous.. expref- 
dns of your tender care and af- 
tion for your people, in your 
eecy's fpeech from the throne at 
end of the laſf ſeſſion of parlia- 
do, 10 nt, which has been thus infa- 
ouſly traduced, ſhould have been 
ficient to ſecure your majeſty 
m ſo inſolent and unexampled 

avi lkdipnity, 38 88 8 
at al ouch, indeed, has been your ma- 
uniform adherence to the 
2/10 i 'ciples of our happy conſtitu- 
al n, and ſuch the uninterrupted 
mony and good correſpondence 
'ween your majeſty and your 
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ful and faithful ſubjects, 
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parliament, that it is no wonder to 
ſee that the ſame audacious hand, 
which hath dared thus groſsly to 
affront your majeſty, ſhould, at the 
ſame time, violate the other ſacred 
regards preſcribed by the laws and 
conſtitution of this country ; aſper- 
ſing and calumniating every branch 
of the legiſlature, and endeavour- 
ing to excite, amongſt all ranks of 
your majeſty's ſubjects, ſuch a ſpi- 
rit of diſcord and diſobedience, as 
could end in nathing but the total 
ſubverſion of all lawful govern- 
ment. | 

Permit us alſo to expreſs to your 
majeſty our firm perſuaſion and juſt 
confidence, that this moſt extrava- 
gant and outrageous attempt will 
prove as impotent as it is wicked; 
that inſtead of anſwering thoſe pur- 


2 which it appears to have 


en calculated, it will, on the 
contrary, ſerve to excite in your 
faithful ſubjects the abhorrence of 
ſuch . r to unite 


them more firmly in their zealous 
attachment to your majeſty's per- 
ſon and government, and in a due 


reverence for the authority of the 


legiſlature; and laſtly, that in con- 
ſequence of your majeſty's direc- 
tions to proſecute the authors of 
this infamous libel, it will bring 
ſuch puniſhment upon thoſg who 
ſhall be found Tui f A@ atro- 


2 


cious a crime, as the laws of their 


country have preſcribed and as the 
public male and ſafety ll de 
SE; 79. EE 
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His majeſty's moſt gracious an- 
ſwer. 


My lords and gentlemen, 

« The very affectionate zeal, 
which you expreſs, for the vindi- 
cation of my honour, and your de- 
clared reſolution to ſupport the au- 
thority of parliament, cannot fail 
of being extremely grateful to me. 
It has been hitherto, and it always 
ſhall be, my care to regulate my 
conduct according to the principles 
of the conſtitution. I will not 
therefore be wanting in carryin 
the laws into execution, agaiuſt all 
who mall preſume to violate a 
of thoſe principles; and in this 
reſolution 1 — not of receiving 
che hearty concurrence and ſup- 
port both of my parliament and my 


people.” 


= 


its ib th. its. Md Wo i. Ma. Ms. at ttt thn I Xt. th. A A 


The lords proteſt relating to the pri- 
wvilege of parliament, in the caſe 
of writing and publiſhing ſedi- 


tious Ii 
Die Martis, 29 Nowembris 176 3. 


HE order of the day for re- 
27 the adjourned conſi- 
deration of the report of the con- 
ference with the commons on Fri- 
day laſt being read; 
The third reſolution of the com- 
mons was read, as follows : 

* Refolved by the commons in 
parliament aſſembled, ; - 
That privilege of . parliament 

does not extand to the caſe of writ- 

ing and publiſhing ſeditious-libels, 
nor ought to be allowed to ob- 
firud + e ordinary courſe of the 
laws, in the ſpredg and effectual 
— — ſo heinous and: dan- 
gerqus, an gffen ce. 

Ne being. moved to agret 


- 
TIF, 


contradicts this aſſertion; % 
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with the commons in the (ail, 
ſolution ; | 

The ſame was objected to, 1 
ter long debate thereupon, | 

The queſtion was put, Whethy 
to with the commons in & 
ſaid reſolution ? | 

It was reſolved in the afim 
tive. 

Diſſentient. 

Becauſe we cannot hear with 
the utmoſt concern and aſtonil. 
ment, a doctrine advanced 10. 


for the firſt time, in this houk, 


which we apprehend to be ney, eee 
dangerous, and unwarrantabl, full 
viz. That the perſonal privilegWpon, re 
of both houſes of parliament e journ 
never held, and ought not to hallfPuncil þ 
in the caſe of any criminal pra ade in 
cution whatſoever; by which, alWuſe of p 
the records of parliament, all i oted tc 
tory, all the authorities of Made by 
graveſt and ſobereſt judges, ut no! 


entirely reſcinded ; and the fun 
damental principles of the conf 
tution, with regard to the inds 
pendence of parliament, torn uf 
and buried under the ruins of ow 
moſt eſtabliſhed rights. ; 

We are at a loſs to concen 
with what view ſuch a facnia 
ſhould be propoſed, unleſs to 
plify, in effect, the juriſdicia 
of the inferior, by annihilatuf 
the ancient immunities of this i 
perior court. 

The very ſtion itſelf, pn 
and now d- to by the lordy 
from the letter and ſpirit of i 


whilſt it only narrows: privileges 
criminal —— it-eftablaſhesW 
principle. The Jaw of pravilh 
touching impriſonment of the po 
ſons of lords of parliamenty/® 
tated by the two ſlanding omen 


lares generally, that no lord 
parliament, fitting the parlia- 
it, or — the —.— times 
vile parliament, is 
| 1 or reſtrained, 
ithout ſentence or order of the 
puſe, unleſs it be for treaſon or 
Wlony, or for refuſing to give ſe- 
Writy for the peace, and refuſal 
pay obedience to a writ of ha- 
corpus. 
The firſt of theſe orders was 
ade after long conſideration, up- 
a difpute with the king, when 
xe precedents of both houſes had 
n fully inſpected, commented 
pon, reported, and entered in 
e journals, and after the king's 
puncil had been heard. It was 
ade in ſober times, and by a 
duſe of peers, not only loyal, but 
voted to the crown ; and it was 
ade by the unanimous conſent 
all, not one diſſenting. Theſe 
reumſtances of ſolemnity, deli- 
ration, and unanimity, are fo 


pgular and extraordinary, that 
e like are ſcarce cory or in 


i inſtance among the records of 
wliament. -. a 

When the two caſes of ſurety 
the peace, and habens cor- 
, come to be well confidered, 
will be found that they both 
athe the ſame ſpirit, and grow 
it of the ſame principle. 
The offences that call: ſor ſare- 
and habeas: corpus, are both 
es of preſent continuing vio- 
hee, the proceediogs in both 
ye the fame end, viz. to repreſi 
1 ; e force; and to difarm the of- 


vileg der The proceeding” ſtops in 
ſhes ech when that end is attained; 
i eoffence is not proſecuted nor 
nihed in either; the neceffity 

ment; dual in hoth, and, if privilege 


u allo ed in either, fo long as 
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the neceſſity lafts, a lord of par- 
liament would enjoy a mighaier 
prerogative than the exown itſelf 
is intitled to. | Laſtly, they beth 
leave the proſecution of all miſde- 
meanours {lll under privilege, and 
do not derogate from that great 
fundamental, that none hall be ar- 
reſted in the courſe of proſecution 
for any crime under treaſon and fe- 
lon 


y. 

Theſe two orders compriſe the 
whole law of privilege, and ate 
both of them ſtanding orders, and 
conſequently the fixed laws of the 
houſe by which we are all bound, 
until they are duly repealed. 
The reſolution of the other 
houſe, now agreed to, is a direct 
contradiction to the rule of parlia- 
mentary privilege, laid down in 
the aforeſaid ſtanding orders, both 
in letter and ſpirit. Before the 
reaſons are ſtated, it will be pro- 
per to premiſe two obſervations. 
Firſt, that in all caſes, where 
ſecurity of the peace may be re- 
quired, the lord cannot be com- 
mitted till that ſecurity ĩs refuſed, 
and conſequently the magiſtrate 
will be guilty of a breach of 
privilege, if he commits the of- 
fender without demanding that ſe- 
a. „ 
GSecondly, although the ſecuri- 
ty ſhould be refuſed, yet, if the 
party is committed gentrally, the 
magiſtrate is gu 
privilege, becauſe the party refuſ- 
ing ought: only to be committed 
til he has found ſureties; whereas, 
by general obmmitment be is 
held faſt, even” though he ſhould 
give ſareties, and ch only be dif- 
charged by giving bail for his ap- 

woe; 1401197 Of to 3912 39107» 


This being premiſes; the ft 
5 85 
this 


abjection is to the general 


Uty of à breach of. 
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etual impriſonment, 


nty thouſand pounds, were the 
mmon judgments in the ſtar- 
amber, and when the crown had 


{ med ati-uncontroulable autho- 
cal over the preſs.” 

u5, IT hirdly, This reſolution does 
wog r only infringe the privilege of 
he n rliament, but points to the re- 
a, int of the perſonal liberty of 


ry common ſabjeck in theſe 
ims, ſeeing that it does, in ef- 
N, affirm; that all men, with- 
exception, may be bound to 
peace'for this offence, ' 
By this doctrine every man's li- 
ry; privileged. as well as un- 
Ivileged, 4s ſurrendered into the 
ads of a ſecretary of ſtate; he is 
this means impowered, in the 
inſtance, to pronounce the pa- 
r to be a ſeditious libel, a mat - 
of ſuch difficulty, that ſome 
ve pretended, it is too high to 
intruſted to a ſpecial jury of the 
ſt rank and condition; he is 
underſtand and decide by him- 


J he is to determine the tenden- 
thereof, and brand it with his 
n epithets; he is to adjudge 

party guilty, and make him 


committing the party.—All 


e in Wee magiſtrate, unaſſiſted by 
intteencn, evidence, or jury, in a 
ehen e Where the law ſays, no 
ned wen will nie againſt him, be- 
viren ele he acts in e capacity of a 
ſecuuos Age. ig n aH Dig alt 
09 From what has been obſerved, ' 
fender appears to us, chat the encep- 
was of afcditious Iibel from ptivi- 
n * "ME" 15 neither founded on uſage 


Witten precedents, and there- 
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iſhment; and fines of ten and 


the meaning of every inuen- 


thor or publiſher as he ſees good; 
d laſtly, he is to give ſentence 


ſe authorities are given to one 


[175 
fore this reſolution is of the firſt 
impreſſion ; nay, it is not only a 
ney law, narrowing the known 
and ancient rule, but it is like. 


wiſe a law ex poſt facto, pendente 


lite, et ex parte, now firlt declared 
to meet with the circumſtances of 
a particular caſe ; and it muſt be 
further conſidered, that this houſe 
is thus called upon to give a ſanc- 
tion to the determinations of the 
other, who have not condeſcended 
to confer with us upon this point 
till they had pre-judged it them - 
ſelves. | 

This method of relaxing the 
rule of privilege, caſe by caſe, 
is, pregnant with this farther in- 
convenience, that it renders the 
rule precarious and uncertain. 
Who can foretel where the houſe 
will ſtop, when” they have by one 
infringement of their own ſtanding 
orders,” made aprecedent,' where- 
on future infringements may, with 
equal reaſon, be founded? How 
ſnall the ſubject be able to pro- 
ceed with fafety in his perilous 
buſineſs? How can the judges de- 
cide on theſe or the like queſtions, 
if privilege ts no longer to be found 
in records and journals; and ftand- 
ing orders, Upon any occaſion 
privilege may be enlarged, and no 
coutt will venture, for the future, 
without” trembling; "either to re- 
cognixe or to deny it. 


e manifeſtly ſee this effect of 


excluding by a general reſolution, 
one bailable 6fence from privilege 
to-day,” that it will be a 
for doing ſo by another, upon ſome 
future occaſion, till, inſtead of pri 
vilege holding in every caſe not 
excepted; it will, at laſt, come to! 
hold in none, but ſuch as are ex. 
preſsly ſaved. 10 (IE AL bg. 
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Tacke, ex parte, et pendente lite in the 
courts,below, 


Temple, ' Abergavenny, 
Bolton, Fred. Litch. Cov. 
Grafton, Aſhburnham, 
Cornwallis, Forteſcue, 
Portland, Grantham, 

Briſtol, Walpole, 
Devonſhire, e 024 


Scarborough, Folkſtone. 
Dacre, 


—— 


His majeſty's moſt gracious ſpeech to 
. both houſes of parliament, on 
Thurſday April 19, 764. 


My lords and gentlemen, 


I Cannot put an end to this ſeſſion 

of parliament without returning 
you my thanks for the prudent 
and ſalutary meaſures which you 
have taken to extend the commerce, 
and ſecure the happineſs, of my 
kingdoms. 2 

The aſſurances which I have re- 
ceived of the pacific diſpoſition of 
the ſeveral powers with whom we 
were lately at war, and of their reſo- 
lution to adhere inviolably to the 
terms of the late treaty, promiſe 


the continuance of peace abroad; 


and the firm and temperate exertion 
of your authority, joined to the 
conſtitutional and public-ſpirited 
conduct which you have manifeſted 
on every occaſion during the pre- 
fent ſeſſion, will, I truſt, eſtabliſh 
at home due obedience to the laws, 
reverence to the legiſlature, and 
domeſtic union. 
Gentlemen of the houſe of 
commons, 
T thank you for the ſupplies 
which you have ſo chearfull and 


REGISTER 


unanimouſly granted. The any) 
proviſion you have made for the 
veral ſervices recommended to yy, 
and eſpecially for maintaining w 
fleet in a reſpectable ſtate, will, | 
am confident, preſerve to this nw, 
tion its proper weight and iz 
fluence, and give ſtrength and i. 
curity to all my dominions, 

The wiſe regulations which hay 
been eſtabliſned to augment th 
public revenues, to unite the int. 
reſts of the moſt diſtant poſſeſſay 
of my crown, and to encoung 
and ſecure their commerce wit 
Great Britain, call for my heay 
approbation. 

Your regard to public credit i 
diſcharging a part of the hun 
debt contracted and unprovide 
foi during the late war, withon 
impoſing on this kingdom the bur 
then of any new taxes, is patio 
larly pleaſing to me, from the te 
der concern which I feel for ny 
people. 

My lords and gentlemen, 

It is. the proper employment i 
this ſeaſon of tranquillity, to cu 
ſider of the moſt effectual means in 
perfecting thoſe works of peat 
and plans of public utility, wi 
have been ſo wiſely and happi 
begun. 

f recommend theſe importal 
objects to your conſideration dum 
the receſs. You may depend up 
my conſtant endeavours for 
ſucceſs of theſe good purpoſes, a 
ſhall ever eſteem it my trueſt ga 
to employ that power with wil 
the conſtitution hath entruſted 
in promoting your real inter 
and laſting happineſs, 
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preliminary articles of peace, friend- 
1% and alliance, entered into be- 
tavern the Engliſh and the deputies 
ent from the whole Seneca nation, 
by Sir William Fohn/on, bart. his 
majeſly's ſole agent and ſuperinten- 
dant of Indian affairs fer the nor- 
thern foe „ North America, 
and colonel of the Six united nations, 


their allies and dependents, Cc. 


HAT the Seneca na- 
tion do immediately 
top all hoſtilities, and ſolemnly 
nzage never more to make war 


pon the Engliſh, or ſuffer any of 


Art. I. 


their people to commit any acts of 


nolence on the perſons or proper- 
ies of any of his Britannic maje- 


ſty's ſubjects. -e ſachems and 


biefs of the Seneca, agree fully 10 
bis article, 


II. That they forthwith collect 


pl the Engliſh priſoners, deſerters, 


renchmen and negroes, amongſt 
hem, and deliver them up to Sir 
Villiam Johnſon (together with 
he two Indians of Kaneſtio, who 


killed the traders in Nov. 1762, 


previous to the treaty of peace, 
hich will take place within three 
nonths, if theſe articles are agreed 
o) and that they engage never to 
arbour or conceal any deſerters; 
renchmen, or negroes, from this 
me; but ſhould any ſuch take re- 
age amongſt them, they are to be 
drought to the commanding offi- 
erof the next garriſon, and deli- 
ered up ; promiſing likewiſe ne- 
er to obſtruct any ſearch made af- 
er ſuch perſons, or to hinder their 
ding apprehended in any part of 
"er COUntry.— Agreed to ; and they 
will afet in apprebending any ſuch 
r their towns, 

II. That they cede to his ma- 
ey, and his ſucceſſors for ever, 


__ 
in full right, the lands from the 
fort of Niagara, extending eaſterly 
along Lake Ontario, about four 
miles, comprehending the Petit 
Marais, or landing-place, and run- 
ning from thence ſoutherly, about 
14 miles, to the creek above fort 
Schloſſer, or little Niagara, and 
down the ſame, to the river or 
ſtrait ; thence down the river or 
ſtrait, and acroſs the ſame at the 
great cataract; thence northerly to 
the banks of Lake Ontario, at a 
creek or ſmall lake, about two 
miles weſt of the fort; thence 
eaſterly along the banks of Lake 
Ontario, and acroſs the river or 
ſtrait to Niagara, comprehending 
the whole carrying-place, with the 
lands Qn both ſides the ſtrait, and 
containing a tract of about 14 miles 
in length and four in breadth. 


And the Senecas do engage never 


to obſtruct the paſſage of the car- 
rying- place, or the free uſe of any 
part of the ſaid track, and will 
likewiſe give free liberty of cutting 
timber for the uſe of his maʒeſty, 
or that of the garriſons, in any 
other part of their country not 
com 4 therein. — Agreed te; 
provided the track be always appro- 
priated to his majeſly*s ſole uſe ; and 
that at the definitive treaty, the lines 
be run in the preſence of Sir William 


Fohn/an, and ſome of the Senecas, to, 


prevent difputes hereafter, 

IV. That they allow a free paſ- 
ſage through their country from 
that of Cayugas to Niagara, or 
elſewhere, for the uſe of his ma- 
jeſty's troops, for ever; engaging 
never to obſtruct or moleft any of 
his majeſty's troops, or other his 
ſubjects, who may make uſe of the 
ſame, or who may have occaſion 
to pais through any part of tneir 
country by laud or water, fruia 
henceforward, — Agreed to; and 
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moreover (if required) the Seneca, 


wuill grant eſcorts of their people; but 


it is expected they will not be ill 
treated by any of the Engliſh who 
may paſs through their country. 

V. That they grant to bis ma- 
jeſty, and his ſucceſſors for ever, a 
free uſe of the harbours for veſſels 

- or boats within their country on 
Lake Ontario, or in any of the 
rivers, with liberty to land ſtores, 
&c. and ere& ſheds for their ſecu- 
rity.— Agreed to. 

VI. That they immediately ſtop 
all intercourſe between any of their 
people and thoſe of the Shawaneſe, 
and Dclawares, or other his ma- 
jeſty's enemics, whom they are to 
treat as common enemies, and to 
aſſiſt his majeſty's arms in bringing 
them to proper puniſhment ; ſo- 
lemnly engaging never to he privy 
to, aid, or aſſiſt any of his maje- 
ſty's enemies, or thoſe who may 
hereafter attempt to diſturb the 
public tranquillity. — Agreed 70. 

VII. That ſhould any Indian 
commit murder, or rob any of his 
majeſty's ſubje cts, he ſhail be im- 
medi tely delivered up to be tried 
and puniſhed according to the 
equitable laws of England: And 
ſhould any white man be guilty of 
the like c:ime towards the Indians, 
he ſhall be Immediately tried and 
puniſhed, if guilty : And the Se- 
necas are never for the future to 
procure themſelves ſatisfaction, o- 
therwiſe than as before mentioned, 

but to lay all matter of complaint 
before Sir William Johnſon, or his 
majeſty's ſuperintendant of Indian 
affairs or the time being, and 

ſtrictly to maintain and abide by 
the covenant chain of friendſhip, 


- Agreed to. 


VII. For the due performance 
of theſe articles, the Senecas are to 
deliver up three of cheir Chiefs as 
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hoſtages, whoare to be well treaty 
and reſtored to them, ſo ſoon as th 
ſame are fully performed on tha 
parts.—Y hey agree to leave as bl 
tages, Wannughfila, Serrihodna, ay 
Arajungas, three of their chief. 
IX. In conſequence of their pe. 


fect agreement to the fore 


articles, Sir William Johnſon doth 
by virtue. of the powers and a 
thorities repoſed in him, in t:M 
name of his Britannic majeh 
promiſe and engage, that the (ai 
Indians ſhall have a full pardn 
for paſt tranſgreſſions : That the 


ſhall be left in the quiet 


peaceable poſſeſſion of all thei 
rights not compriſed in the for 
going articles ; and that on ther 
duly performing the ſame, and (ub 
ſcribing the definitive treaty df 
2 to be held in conſequene 

ereof, they ſhall be once more a 
mitted into the covenant chain d 


friendſhip with the Engliſh ; 
be indulged with a free, fair, 


open trade, fo long as they abi 
by their engagements.—T ht am 
cle the Senecas expect will be ftrith 
regarded; and alſo that trade wi 
be carried on in a fair and equital 


Manner. 


The foregoing articles, 4 
being duly and fully explained! 
the chiefs and warriors, deputi 
from the Senecas, they have is 
nified their aſſent thereto, by alt 
ing marks of their tribes to ti 


preſents. 


| Given under my hand, at Jon 
ſon-hall the third day of Ap% 


1764. 
704 sienec) 
(Signed) - . Joh 
W Sayenquer aghta 


Kaanyes, Wanughſiſſae, 
Chonedagaw, Taganoondie, 
Aughnawawis, Taanjaqua. 
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es, & ould remain with him as hoſtages, 
plained nd the other four, with an Engliſh 

deputo@fiicer, and one of our Indians, 
have "Would proce-d immediately to ac- 
„ by uu aint thoie nations with theſe 
5 to Uo erms of peace, and forward the col- 


, at job 
of Ap 


d) 


raghu, 
ſiſlae, 
ndie, 
ua. 


. Joh 


erms of peace, granted Auguſt 1764, 
by Col. Bradſtreet, to the deputies 
from the Delawares, Shawaneſ/e, 
Hurons of Sandu d, and other In- 
dians of the countries between Lake 
Erie and the Ohio, at Preſque 1/le, 
on his way to their © country with a 


body of forces under his command. 


. TH A T all the priſoners in 


their hands ſhould be de- 
Wivered to him at Sanduſky iu twen- 
Wy-fve days. 

II. That they ſhou!d renounce 
Il claim to the poſts and forts we 
ow have in their country; and 
hat we ſhall be at liberty to erect 
many more as we think neceſſary 
o ſecure our trade; and that they 
hall cede to us for ever, as much 
and round each fort as a cannon 
hot can fly over, on which our 
deople may raiſe proviſions. 

III. That if any Indian hereafter 
till any Engliſhman, he ſhall be 
Welivered up by his nation, and 
ned by the Engliſh laws, only to 
have half the jury Indians. And 
any one of the nations renew the 
ar, the reit ſhall join us to bring 
hem to reaſon, 

IV. That fix of the deputies 


ecting of the priſoners, to be ready 
t the day appointed. | 

[In Ogober following, Colonel 
bouquet granted pretty much the 
ame terms to another body of the 
hawaneſe, Delawares, and other 
ndians at Tuſcarowas, in the 
eart of their country, whither he 
ad marched from Canada to bring 
bem to reaſon, } 
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Subftance of the treaty between the 
courts of Peterſburgh and Berlin, 
ratified the 15th April, 1704. 


BY articles 1 and 2, a treaty of 
defenfive alliance, and a mu- 
tual guaranty are agreed to, after 
reſerving the liberty of concluding 
other treaties not contrary to the 
preſent. | 


3—9. In caſe of a foreign at- * 


tack, 10,000 infantry, and 2c00 
cavalry are promiſed, three months 
after the firſt requiſition, to be 
continued till a ceſſation of hoſti- 
lities. If theſe are not ſufficient, 
means to be concerted to employ 
additional force. The troops to 
be paid and furniſhed with ammu- 
nition by the party aſſiſting: Pro- 
viſions and quarters to be furniſh- 
ed by the aſſiited. The troops to 
receive orders from their own ge- 
neral ; and to have their own reli- 
gion and laws. 

10, No peace, &c. to be con- 
cluded without mutual conſent. 

11. In caſe of war on the part 


of the aſſiſting party, it ſhall be 


exempted from furniſhing its quo- 
ta, or ſhall be at liberty ro with- 
draw its forces, after two months 
notice, | | 

12. A free commerce between 
the two ſtates. 

13. 14. The treaty to be in 
force eight years, and renewable 
before the expiration, according to 
circumſtances. Ratifications to be 
exchanged in fix weeks, 

By a ſecret article it is engaged 
to maintain Poland 1n its right of a 
free election, and to prevent all 
hereditary ſucceſſion. - 
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Memorial of the Porte, "delivered 
in March 1764 to the foreign mi- 
niſters at that court, in relation to 
the future election of a fing of 
Poland. 


' AmicaBltE MemoRIaL. 
A Price has been lately given to 

the ambaſſadors our friends, 
that it was theintention of the ſub- 
lime Porte, that the ancient lib-r- 
ties of the court of Poland ſhould 
not be encroached upon by fo- 
reign courts ; that the king of 
Poland, who is to be ſet up, ſhould 
be elected and eſtabliſhed in the 
perſon of a native, as by the con- 
currence of the republic of Poland; 
and that no foreigner ſhould be 
made king. Yet advices received 
from divers places import, that 
there 15 room to think, that di- 
ſturbances are raiſed in Poland in 
order to get a perſon ſet by force on 
the Poliſh throne, who is ſupported 
by certain powers. Though we 
are not quite perſuaded of the rea- 


lity of theſe advices, a memorial - 


has been delivered to each of the 
miniſters of Ruſha, Germany, and 
Pruſſia, importing, that as the ſub. 
lime Porte takes it to be honour- 
able to maintain and ſupport the 


- ancient liberties of the Poles ; and 


as the ſame ſublime Porte does not 
cramp the election that ought to 
be made of a king in the perſon of 
a native of the country; the ſub- 
lime Porte therefore deſires, that 
the other powers will likewiſe do 
honour to the liberties of the Poles, 
and that they will not oppoſe the 
election of a king in the perſon of 
ſuch Piaſt (native) as the Poles may 
judge eligible. In conſequence, 


this notice is given to the ambaſ- 


ſadors our friends. 


Proteſt againſt the Poliſh dyet afin. 
bled for the election of a king, dra 
up and ſigned the 7th May 156, 
by twenty jenators ; to which pn 
teſt forty-frve nuncios aflerwark 
figned an att of adherence. 


I, « þ HE dyet cannot be heli 
in preſence of the foreign 

troops that ſurround the city, 
2. The ſenators did not engag 
the Ruſſians to come; they gase 
no thanks for their being ſent, and 
have not any way given occaſion 


for their arrival. 


3. The Ruſſians have commit. 
ed an act of violence in Lithuania, 
by favouring a pernicious conftede. 

for diſturbing the pub. 


racy made 
lic tranquillity. 


4. It is againſt all juſtice, that 
in the memorial of the Ruſſian mi 
niſters, delivered to the primar 
the 4th inſtant, the troops of the 
crown are accuſed of having med- 
dled in the dyetines and otic 


public acts. 


5. It is by the unjuſt proceet- 
ings of the ſame foreign troops 
that the general dyetine of Prul 
ſia has proved abortive ; and thi 
is another motive for proteſtig 
againſt this dyet. 

6. All good patriots, who loit 
juſtice, are invited to unite fer de 
ſupport of liberty. | 

At the end of this manifel 
there is an adheſion to the prote%. 
of the ſenators, ſigned by forty 


five nuncios. 
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diſcourſe addrefed by bis Poliſh 


draw majeſty to the prince primate and 
170 the marſhal of the dyer, in the ca- 
< pre thedral of Warſaw, when he re- 
-wark, ceived the diploma of his election, 


and took the oath uſual on that 
occaſion. 

e hel 
foreign 
LY. 
engage 
y gave 
at, and 
ccahon 


T was not my deſign to ſpeak 
in public at this time ; but, 
preſenting me with the diploma 
my election, that ſolemn token 
the nation's love, you, Mr. 
narechal, have exhorted the ſove- 
eign to ſpeak to his people. Theſe 
ords of your diſcourſe oblige me 
o ſpeak, and to diſcover the feel- 
nos that paſſed within me, when the 
poment approached of taking the 


| 
| 
| 


ommit- 
nuanis, 
zntcde- 
e Puds 


e, that 
ian mi- 
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nyſelf in your preſence. Nay, I 
m even rejoiced that I have now 
n occaſion of ſhewing you, Mr. 
narechal, together with the ſena- 
ors and ſtates of the republic, my 
eal ſentiments, that thus ye may 
udge whether my views, principles 
nd actions, will in any wiſe tend 
o ſatisfy your defires, and to ac- 
ompliſh your hopes. 

When, by united acclamations, 
he reſpectable citizens of this vaſt 
ingdom deigned to confer upon 
heir equal the dignity of mo- 


roceed- 
troops 
f Prof: 
nd thi 
oteſting 


ho lore 


: for de arch, 1 bowed my head with the 

| jolt profound reſpect in receiving 
anifelo is precious mark of the favour, 
protes berty, ananimity of this great 
y fort- cople. 


After my election, the impulſe 
If gratitude led me to the ſanctua- 
/ 10 pay my homage to the King 
df kings, becauſe it is there that he 
more peculiarly pleaſed with the 
ribute o, mortals, And, now 
tt I am again called to the ſame 
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path, by which I have now bound 


ſanctuary, it appeared to me, 
while I was approaching to it, that 
I] was called 
him who governs the univerſe, aud 
preſides over the courſe of the re- 
volving ages. At this thought I 
was filled with awe; my veins alſo 
trembled when I was obliged to 
pronounce that irrevocable en- 
gagement, in conſequence of which 
the honour and . proſperity of the 
Poliſh nation, and the ſafety and 
happineſs of the individuals that 
compoſe it, are committed to the 
truſt of one man; and I feel fa 
much the more the weight of this 
important truſt, in that I have long 
ſhared with you the calamities that 
flow from that want of order, uni- 
on, and vigour, that has clouded 
the luſtre of this once glorious and 
Rouriming kingdom. I acknow- 
ledge, that in that ſolemn moment, 
a diſcouraging view of the obliga- 
tions I was going to contract, and 
a conſciouſneſs of my own inſuffi- 
ciency and weakneſs, made the 
deepeſt impreſſion upon me; I was 
ſeized with a ſort of terror; my 
voice loſt its uſual tone, my tongue 
faultered, and the words of the 
regal oath, though dear to my 
heart, which acquieſces in them 
perfectly, could not find an utter- 
ance ; but when I turned my eyes 
to you, Mr. Primate, when I heard 
you repeat the words of the oath, I 
could not behold you in any other 
light, than as the miniſter of the 
moſt High, and therefore thought it 
my duty to ſubmit to your guid- 
ance, Since the clamours of diſ- 
cord and party-hatred have been 
reduced to filence by your vener- 
able preſence: ſince a multitude 
of tongues, which ſpoke each a dif- 
ferent language, have become all 
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of a ſudden, as it were by a mi- 
racle, the unanimous echoes of 
your's, you muſt certainly be filled 
with the Holy Spirit, that Spirit 
of power, wiſdom, and truth. Hi- 
therto you have been my guide, — 
Be ſtill my kind aſſiſtant and coun- 
ſellor. Continue to cheriſh and 


keep alive the zeal and attachment 
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of thoſe loyal hearts, which your 
goodneſs and humanity gained over 
to my cauſe, Let your wiſdom 
and refolution concur with my beſt 
endeavours to hold with dignity, 
and manage with prudence, the 
helm of government, at which you 
have been charged by the nation to 
place me. As the marſhal of the 
dyet has been joined with you 1n 
this commiſſion, both inclination 
and duty oblige me to addreſs my- 
ſelf to him alſo on this occaſion, 
You deſire me to ſpeak, Sir, and 
it is with the utmoſt pleaſure that 
I comply with this deſire. I there- 
by have an opportunity of declar- 
ing that I love and honour your 
— your virtues, and your ta- 
lents. This declaration is not the 
effect of that warm gratitude that 
impels me to ſpeak to you at this 
time, it is the effect of a long ob- 
ſervation of thoſe qualities, which 
have produced one fruit and may 
that fruit always prove agreeable 
to our dear country. You, Sir, 
are called to appear before the 
throne, as the repreſentative of 
that ſpirited and reſpectable nobi- 
lity, which commands me to go- 
vern the republic according to the 
laws ; and it. is natural, that I 


ſhould be deſirous of employing 


the good offices of one whoſe per- 


ſon is ſo agreeable, and whoſe te- 


ſtimony is ſo weighty, as yours, to 


aſſure that nobility of the fincerity 
of my reſolutions and intentions 
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with reſpe& to that important g, 
jet. Tell that nobility that i 
my fixed purpoſe to employ the y 
mainder of my days, and all . 
means and opportunities that 
ſhall pleaſe the divine Providene 
to place within the extent of 1 
power, in anſwering the expech. 
tions of my dear countrymen, 
But at the ſame time exhort then, 
conjure them to lend their zealoy 
ſuccours to a ſovereign, who hy 
their happineſs and proſperin 
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deeply at heart, and who wi ate to 
never aim at any other object un forme: 
the public good. Where is e im, t. 
perſon, that does not ſee, and albert my | 
fee] the diſorders and calamitio WF thee by 
under which the nation labours! ire the! 
A diſmal experience points out t zcal 
plainly the pernicious ſource fron ine! 


whence theſe calamities flow, Sell 
intereſt and envy have produce! 
diſcord, and thus thrown all thing 


anfeſto 


into confuſion, A ſpirit of faQio: Prterſbu 
has perplexed our councils, ant death of 
thus rendered impotent the natu- 

ral inſtruments of our ſafety and ATH 
of our glory; and thoſe treaſure, the + 
that ought to have been employe N fovere; 
in maintaining the vigour av an eh. 
ſplendor of this republic, are b*WWncern : 
come the prey of that fatal luxury, WW When, | 
whoſe pernicious effects increat WF compli, 
from day to day. Let our un 88W:ningy; 
then heal thoſe calamities, wh eas, 
all other means will be inſufcen Ruffia, 
to remove! You know by exp©® Wt [yan ! 
ence, that a ſew tools of facto Brunſwi 
can deſtroy with more facility hWMinceſs An 
the majority can build. Let env! alive. 


lation, that uſeful virtue, tak 
ſeems to border upon envy, fro 
which nevertheleſs it differs & 
tremely, animate onr efforts. 
us all run the noble race of p# 
triotiſm, and endeavour to ſurp® 
one another, in aiming at 1 
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ou doeſt nothing in vain. 
KH given me the Crown, and thou 
given me, with it, an ardent 
eſtore this kingdom to 
former proſperity and grandeur. 
niſh, therefore, thy own work! 
t my prayer ariſe to the throne 


ſt 
ire to r 


uired 


to the high ſtation I now fill, 


= 


thee by whom kings reipn ! In- 


ire the hearts of this people with 
at zeal for the public, that fills 
ine! 


anifeſto publiſhed by the court 


Peterfourgh, 


ATHARINE the ſecond, b 
the grace of God, — 
d ſovereign of all Ruſſia, &c. &c. 
all whom theſe preſents may 
ncern : 

When, by the divine will, and 
compliance with the ardent and 
animous defires of our faithful 
jects, we aſcended the throne 
Rufſia, we were not ignorant 
at Ivan. fon of Anthony, prince 
Brunſwic Wolfenbuttle and the 
aceſs Anne of Mecklenburg, was 
Il alive, This prince, as is well 
Wn, was immediately after his 
tu unlawfully declared heir to 
imperial crown of Ruſſia; but, 
the decrees of Providence, he 
$ ſoon af ter irrevocably excluded 
m that high dignity, and the 
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it, and propoſing to ourſelves 
other glory, but that which is 

b ſerving our country. 
* to what will amount the de- 
es and the projects of feeble mor- 
;, if they are not ſeconded by 
Wn, whoſe word commands na- 
os and empires to riſe or fall ? 
eat God ! whoſe hand has raiſed 


Thou 


| & 


the comforts 


[185 
ſcepter placed in the hands of the 
lawful heireſs, Elizabeth, daughter 
of Peter the great, our beloved aunt 
of glorious memory. After we 
had aſcended the throne, and offer- 
ed up to heaven our juſtthankſgiv- 
ings, the firſt object that employ- 
ed our thoughts, in conſequence of 
that humanity that 1s natural to 
us, was the unhappy fituation of 
that prince, who was dethroned 
by the divine Providence, and had 
been unfortunate ever fince his 
birth, and we formed the reſolu- 
tion of alleviating his misfortunes, 
as far as was poſſible. We imme- 
diately made a viſit to him, in or- 
der to judge of his underſtanding 
and talents, and, in conſequen.e 
thereof, to procure him an agree- 
able and quiet fituation, ſuitable 
to his character and the education 
he had received ; but how great 
was our ſurpriſe ! when, befides a 
defect in his utterance that was un- 
eaſy to himſelf, and rendered his 
diſcourſe almoſt unintelligible to 
others, we obſerved in him a total 
privation of ſenſe and rea!on, 
Thoſe who accompanied us during 
this interview, ſaw how much our 
heart ſuffered at the view of an 
object ſo proper to excite compaſ- 
fion ; they were alſo convinced 


that the only meaſure we could 


take to ſuccour the unfortunate 
prince, was to leave him where we 
found him, and to procure him ail 


that his ſituation would admit or. 
We accordingly gave our orders 
for this purpoſe, though the ſtate 
he was in prevented his percetv- 
ing the marks of our humanity, 
or being ſenſible of our attention 
and care; for he knew nobody, 
could not diſtinguiſh between * 
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and evil, nor did he know the uſe 
that might be made of reading, to 
aſs the time with leſs wearineſs 
and diſguſt; on the contrary, he 
ſought after pleaſure in objects 
that diſcovered, with ſufficient evi- 
dence, the diforder gf his ima- 
gination. i 

To prevent, therefore, ill- inten- 
tioned perſons from giving him 
any trouble, or from making uſe 
of his name or orders te diſturb the 
public tranquillity, we gave him 
a guard, and placed about his per- 
ſon two officers of the garriſon, 
in whoſe fidelity and integrity we 
could confide. Theſe officers were 
captain Wlaſſeiff and lieutenant 
Tichekin, who, by their long mi- 
litary ſervices, which had conſi- 
derably impaired their health, de- 
ſerved a ſuitable recompence, and 
a ſtation in which they might paſs 
quietly the reſt of their days; 
they were accordingly charged 
with the care of the prince, and 
were ſtriftly enjoined to let none 
approach him. Yet all theſe pre. 
cautions were not ſufficient to pre- 
vent an abandoned profligate from 
committing at Schluſſelburg, with 
unparallelled wickedneſs, and at 
the risk of his own fe, an out- 
rage, whoſe enormity inſpires hor- 
ror. A ſecond lieutenant of the 
regiment of Smolenſko, a native 
of the Ukraine, named Baſil Mi- 
rowitz, grandſon of the firſt rebel 
that followed Mazeppa, and a 
man in whom the perjury of his 
anceſtors ſeems to have been in- 
fuſed with their blood; this profli- 
gate, having paſſed his days in 

ebauchery and diſſipation, and 
being thus deprived of all ho- 
nourable means of advancing his 
fortune; having alſo loſt fight of 
what he owed to the law of God 


and of the oath of allegiance 
had taken to us, and known 
prince Ivan only by name, vit 
out any knowledge either of h 
bodily or mental qualities, tooki 
into his head to make uſe of th 
prince to advance his fortune 
events, without being reſtraind 
by a conſideration of the blog 
ſcene that ſuch an attempt was 
apted to occaſion. In order to en 
cute this deteſtable, danger 
and deſperate project, he deim 
during our abſence in Livonia, 
be upon guard, out of his u 
in the fortreſs of Schluiſelbuy 
where the guard is relieved ere 
eight days; and the 15th of l 
month, about two o'clock in ti 
morning, he, all of a ſudda 
called up the main guard, fornall 
it into a line, and ordered the (6 
diers to load with ball. Berenikal 
overnor of the fortreſs, ham 
eard a noiſe, came out of! 
apartment, and asked Miro 
the reaſon of this diſturbance, 
received no other anſwer from n 
rebel than a blow on the head wi 
the butt-end of his musket. ! 
rowitz having wounded and ant 
ed the governor, led on his m 
with fury, and attacked, with 
arms, the handful of ſoldiers i 
guarded prince Ivan. | 
ſo warmly received by thoſe ſ 
ers under the command of thei 
officers mentioned above, thi 
was obliged to,retire. 
ticular direction of that Provide 
that watches over the life of ml 
there was that night a thick 8 
which, together with the ini 
form and fituation of the fort 
had this happy effect, that not" 
individual was either ku 
wounded. The bad ſucceſs! 
firit attempt could not eng 

1 
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my of the public peace to deſiſt 
his rebellious purpoſe. Driv- 
on by rage and deſpair, he or- 
ed a piece of cannon to be 
dught from one of the baſtions, 
ich order was immediately exe- 
ed. Captain Wlaſſeiff, and his 
tenant Tſchekin, ſeeing that it 
> impoſſible to reſiſt ſuch a ſu- 
ior force, and conſidering the 
appy conſequences that muſt 
ue from the deliverance of a per- 
that was committed to their 
e, and the effuſion of innocent 
d that muſt follow from the 
nults it was adapted to excite, 
K, after deliberating together, 
only ſtep that they thought 
per to maintain the public tran- 
lity, which was to cut ſhort 
days of the unſortunate prince. 
nſidering alſo, that if they ſet 
liberty a priſoner, whom this 
erate party endeavoured to 
e with ſuch violence out of 
ir hands, they ran the riſk of 
hg puniſhed according to the 
ur of the laws, they aſſaſſinat- 
the prince, without being re- 
wed by the apprehenſion of 
put to death by a villain re- 
The monſter 
rowitz) ſeeing the dead body 
the prince, was fo confounded 
track at a fight he little 
ected, that he acknowledged, 
very inſtant, his temerity and 
guilt, and diſcovered his re- 
tance to the troop, which about 
hour before he had ſeduced 
i their duty, and rendered the 
mplices of his crime. 

nen it was, that the two offi- 
who had nipt this rebellion 
be bnd, joined with the gover- 
"i the fortreſs in ſecuring the 
on of this rebel, and in bring- 
x the ſoldiers to their duty. 


ed to deſpair, 


They alſo ſent to our privy coun- 
fellor Panin, under whoſe orders 
they acted, a relation of this event, 
which, though unhappy, has ne- 
vertheleſs, under the protection of 
Heaven, been the occaſion of pre- 
venting ſtill greater calamities. 
This | Weg diſpatched immedi- 
ately lieutenant colonel Cafchkin, 
with ſufficient inſtructions to main- 
tain the public tranquillity, to pre- 
vent diforder on the ſpot (i. e. 
where the aſſaſſination was com- 
mitted) and ſent us, at the ſame 
time, a courier with a circumftan- 
tial account of the whole affair. In 
conſequence of this, we ordered 
lieutenant general Weymarn, of 
the diviſion of St. Petersburgh, to 
take the neceſſary informations 
upon the ſpot ; this he has done, 
and has ſent us, accordingly, the 
interrogatories, depoſitions, and 
the confeſſion of the villain him- 
ſelf, who has acknowledged his 
crime. 

Senſible of the enormity of his 
crime, and of its conſequences 
with regard to the peace of our 
country, we have referred tne 
whole affair to the confideration 
of our ſenate, which we have 
ordered, jointly with the ſynod, 
to invite the three firſt claſſes, 
and the preſidents of all the col- 
leges, to hear the verbal relation 
of general Weymarn, who has 
taken the proper informations, to 
pronounce ſentence in conſequence 
thereof, and after that ſentence 
has been ſigned, to preſent it to 
us for our Confirmation of the 
ſame, 

The original is ſigned by 
her imperial majelty's 
own hand. | 

CATHARINE. 
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Papers relative to Eaft India affairs. 
Copy of the Phirmaun. 


1 all governors, officers, and 

managers of our affairs, jag- 
heerdars, fougedars, karnries, 
rahdars, guzerbauns, and ze- 
mindars of the preſent and time to 
come, in the provinces of Bengal, 
Bahar, and Orixa, port of Hougly, 
and other ports of the aforeſaid 
provinces, who hope for our royal 
favour. 

Be it known unto you all, that in 
theſe days of our triumphant reign, 
Mr. John Surman and Kauja Sir- 
hud, agents on the part of the 
Engliſh company, have preferred 
a petition, in our juſt and equi- 
table preſence, to the following 
1 that, in conſequence of 
a decree of his moſt ſacred majeſty 
Shah—deceaſed,and former grants, 
the Engliſh company are exempt- 
ed from cuſtoms in all parts of our 
dominions, except the port of Su- 
rat, and pay annually, into our 
.royal treaſury, at the portof Houg- 
ly, three thouſand rupees, as a 
tribute, in lieu of cuſtoms ; and 
they hope that, according to for- 
mer grants, our royal phirmaun 
will be vouchſafed to them. 

Our abſolute and high command 
is paſſed, that you well knowing, 
that whatever goods and merchan- 
dize their agents may bring into or 
carry out from the ports, borders 
and quarters of theſe provinces, 
either by land or water, are ex- 
empt from duties, ſhall leave them 
to buy and fell at their own free 
liberty, ſhall annually receive the 
eſtabliſhed tribute of three thou- 

fand rupees, and on no other ac- 
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count whatever impede or inn 
rupt them. Moreover, 

If any where any of their eg 
ſhall be made away with, haun 
to uſe all diligence in the u 
very thereof, and ſhall puniſb t 
thieves, and deliver over the 900 
to the proper owner, Furt 
where ſoever they may ſet upatt 
tory, and buy and fell goods u 
merchandize, you are to aß 
them help and ſupport in theirjd 
concerns, and with juſtice and fe 
neſs cauſe to be repaid unto thy 
agents, whatever juſt demand th 
may have upon any merchat 
weaver, or other perſon, and jy 
are to allow no one to moleſt the 
agents, nor ſhall you ſtop for a 
toms, &c. boats hired by them, 
of their own property. 
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7 reaty executed by Meer Jafin 


I. Hatever articles were 
greed upon in the timed 
peace with the Nabob Sera 
Doula, I agree to comply with. 
II. The enemies of the Engl 
are my enemies, whether they! 
Indians or Europeans. 4 

III. All the etfects and factom 
belonging to the French in them 
vinces of Bengal, Bahar, and Un 
fa, ſhall remain in poſſeſſion of 
Engliſh, nor will I ever av 
them any more to ſettle in 
three provinces, 

IV. In conſideration of the! 
ſes, which the Engliſh compi 
have ſuſtained by the plunderd 
capture of Calcutta by the Nv 
and the charges occaſioned by A 
maintenance of their officers, | 

ive them a crore of rupees. |} 


v. For the effects plunt ; 
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m the Engliſh inhabitants of | 
cutta, I agree to give fifty lack Treaty concluded between Mr. Van 
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ir eff 

vob Wrupeecs. . Sittart, and the gentlemen of the 
8 * VI. For the effects plunder ed ſeleqt committee, and the 11 
mi zen the Gentoos, Muſſelmen, and Ieer Mahomed Caſim Canon. 


F — Eee — ——  © 
_— - 2 — — 


he gu er ſubjects of Calcutta, twenty | | [. 
Fur, WE of rupees ſhall be given. I. THE Nabob Meer Maho- Vt 
pag. For the effects plundered med Jaffier Cawn ſhall con- 4 
20d: n the Armenian inhabitants of tinue jn poſſeſſion of his dignities, ſh 
o ante, I will give the ſum of and all affairs be tranſacted in his 

their en lack of rupees. The diſtri- name, and a ſuitable income ſhall 


tion of the ſums allotted the be allowed for his expences. 
tives, Engliſh inhabitants, Cen- II. The neabut of the ſouba- 


ds, and Muſſelmen, ſhall be left q FB EA 
the admiral, and colonel Clive, arce of Bengal, Azimabad, and 


and i: 
into th 
4 ad tha 


nerchat Oriſſa, &c. ſhall be conferred by 
and be reſt of the council, to be hþ;; excelleney the Nahob on Meer 
let U poſed of by them to whom they Mahomed Coſſim Cawn. He ſhall 
p for ai nx proper. be inveſted with the adminiſtration 


VIII. Within the ditch, which of all the affairs of the provinces, 
rounds the borders of Calcutta, and after his excellency he ſhall 
tracts of land 3 to ſe ſucceed to the government. | 
ral zemindars, befides this,” I ITI. Betwixt us and Meer Ma- 
I grant the Engliſh company fix hgmed Coflim Cawn, a firm friend- 
ndred yards without the ditch. ſhip and union is eſtabliſhed. His 


IX. All the land lying to the enemies are our enemies, and his 
th of Calcutta, as far as Cul- friends are our friends. 


them, 


Jaſi, 


were 


N 8 , ſhall be under the zemindaree IV. The Europeans and " "Y 
with the Engliſh company, and all Seapoys of the Engliſh army ſhall 
e Engl oficers of thoſe parts ſhall be be ready to aſſiſt the Nabob Meer 


der their jur iſdiction, the reve- Mahomed Coſſim Cawn in the ma- 
es to be paid by them (the com- nagement of all affairs, and in all 
ny) in the ſame manner with affaire dependent on him they ſhall 


er they 


bade her zeminders 

X | . exert themſelves to the utm 
nog X. Whenever 1 demand the their abilities, N 
hon of oP — ance, I will be at the V. For all charges of the com- 
e ge of the maintenance of their pany, and of the ſaid army, and 


Mr _ proviſions far the field, &c. the 
1 will not erect any new jands of Burdwan, Midnapoor and 
rufcations below Hougly near Chittagong ſhall be aſſigned, and. 
river Ganges. ſunnuds for that purpoſe ſhall be 


:le in 9p 


of the l 


comps | for t 
lundet 1 up ſoon as I am eſtabliſh- written and granted. The com- FL) 
he Nd. - 1 of the three pany is to ſtand to all loſſes, and ung 
ied by l s, the aforeſaid ſums ſhall receive all the profits of theſe. | 


faithfully paid. 


VI One half of the chunam 
produced at Sillet for three years 
| ſhall 


vers, D. N c⸗hree countries; and we will de- 4 
bees. 7 Ga — the fourth mand no more than the three aſſign- N 
plune N ing s reign, ments aforeſaid. | k | 
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ſhall be purchaſed by the goma- 
ſtahs of the company, from the 
people of the government, at the 
cuſtomary.rate of that place. The 
tenants and inhabitants of that 
place ſhall receive no injury. 

VII. The ballance of the for- 
mer tuncaws ſhall be paid ac- 
cording to the kiſtbundee agreed 
upon with the Royroyan. The 
jewels which have been pledged 
ſhall be received back again. 

VIII. We will not allow the 
tenants of the Sircar to ſettle in 
the lands of the Engliſh compauy, 
neither ſhall the tenants of the 
company be allowed to ſettle in the 
lands of the Sircar. 

IX. We will give no protection 
to the dependents of the Sircar, in 
the lands or the factories of the 
company, neither ſhall any pro- 
tection be given to the dependents 
of the company in the lands of the 
Sircar, and whoever ſhall fly to 
either party for refuge ſhall be 
given up. 

X. The meaſures for war or 
peace with the Shahzada, and rai- 
ſing ſupplies of money, and the 
concluding both- theſe points, 
mall be weighed in the ſcale of 
reaſon, and whatever is judged 
expedient ſhall be put in exccu- 
tion; and at ſhall be ſo contrived, 
by our joint counſels, that he be 
removed from this country, nor 
ſuffered to pet any footing in it. 
Whether there be peace with the 
Shahzada or not, our agreement 
with Meer Mahomed Coſſim Cawn, 
we will, by the grace of God, 
inviolably obſerve, as long as the 
Engliſh company's faQories con- 
tinue in this country. Dated. the 
17th day of the month of Suffur, 
in the year 1174 of the Hegyra. 
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Treaty and agreement concludil 
tween the governor and council 
Fort William, on the fart of 6 
Engliſh Eaft India company, a 
the Nabob, Shuja-ul-moolt I 

' Jdm-ul-dexwla Meer Mahinedſg 
fier Aly Cawon Bahadre iba 
Jung. 


On the part of the company, 

WE engage to reinſtate the! 

bob, Shuja-ul-moolk He 
ſam-u!-dowla Meer Mahomed | 
fer Aly Cawn Bahadre Mob 
Jung, in the ſubadarrey of d 
provinces of Bengal, Bahar, 2 
Orixta, by the depoſal of M 
Mahomed Coſſim Aly Cawn, a 
the effects, treaſure, and jeu 
&c. which ſhall fall into our hand 
1hall be delivered up to the Nabi 


aforeſaid. 


On the part of the Nabib. 
iſt, The treaty which I forme 
concluded with the company, up 
my acceſſion to the nizamut, 6 
gaging to regard the honour 
reputation of the company, 
governor and council as my 0 
granting perwannahs for thed 
rency of the company's ta 
the ſame treaty I now confirm 


ratify. 

= I do grant and conkm 
the company, for defraying 
expences of their troops, 
chuchlehs of Burdwan, Mid 
poor, and Chitta ong, which 
before ceded for the ſame puF 


zdly, I do ratify and conim 
the Engliſh. the privileges gi 
them by their firmaund, and! 
veral huſbullhookums, of ca 
on their trade, by means f f 


own duſtucks, free from all of 
taxes, and impoſitions, in al 
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the country, excepting the ar- negotiate with the governor and 


le of falt, on which a duty of 
er cent. is to be levied on the 

ana or houghly market-price. 

4thly,' I give to the company 


r the falt-petre which is pro- 
ed in the country of Purnea, 
ich their gomaſtahs ſhall ſend to 
Wlcutta; the other half ſhall be 


lected by my phouſdar, for the 
of my officers ; and I will ſuf- 

no other perſons to make pur- 
aſes of this article in that coun- 


[:thly, In the chuchleh of Silet, 


r the ſpace of five years, com- 
encing with the Bengal year 


70, my phouſdar and the com- 


ny's gomattah ſhall jointly pre- 
ue chunam, of which each ſhall 
fray half the expences ; and 
uf the chunam ſo made ſhall be 


yen to the company, and the 


her half ſhall be for my uſe. 
6thly, I will maintain twelve 
jouſand horſe, and twelve thou- 
nd foot, in the three provinces ; 
there ſhould be occaſion for 
ore, the number ſhall be increaſed 
y the conſent of the governor 
dd council, proportionably to the 
nergency; beſides theſe, the 
ces of the Engliſh company ſhall 
ways attend me when they are 
Inted, 

7thly, Wherever I ſhall fix my 
hurt, either at Morſhedabad, or 
ſewhere, Iwill adviſe the gover- 
dr and council; and whatever 
imber of —_— forces I may 


ve occaſion for in the manage- 


ent of my affairs, I will de- 
ind them, and they ſhall be al- 
wed me. And an Engliſh gentle- 
an ſhall refide with me, to tranſ- 

all affairs between me and the 
pany; and a perſon ſhall alſo 
ade on my part at Calcutta, to 


2 


- 


council. 

8thly, The late perwannahs iſſued 
by Coſſim Aly Cawn, granting to 
all merchants the exemption of all 
dutics for the ſpace of two years, 
ſhall be reverſed, and called in, 
and the duties collected as before. 

gthly, I will cauſe the rupees 
coined in Calcutta to paſs reſpe& 
equal to the ſiccas of Morſhedabad, 
without any deduction of batta 
and whoever ſhall demand batta 
ſhall be puniſhed. 

iothly, I will give thirty lack of 
rupees to defray all the expences 
and Toſs accruing to the compan 
from the war and ſtoppage of their 
inveſtment.” And I will reimburſe 
to all private perſons the amount 
of ſuch loſſes, (proved before the 
governor and council) as they may 
{uſtain in their trade in the coun-. 
try. If I ſhail not be able to diſ- 
charge this in ready money, I will 
give aſſignments of land for the 
amount. 

11thly, I will confirm and re- 
new the treaty which I formerly 
made with the Datch. 

i 2thly, If the French come into 
the country, I will not allow them 
to erect any fortifications, maintain 
forces, or hold lands, zemindaries, 
&c. but they ſhall-pay tribute, and 
carry on their trade as in former 
times. 

13thly, Some regulations ſhall 
be hereafter ſettled between us, for 
deciding all diſputes which may 
arife between the Engliſh agents 
and gomaſtahs, in the different 
parts of the country, and my offi- 
cers. 

In teſtimony whereof, we the 
ſaid governor and council have ſet 
our hands, and affixed the ſeal of 
the company to one part hereof 3 

:-- 
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aud the Nabob aforenamed hath 
ſet his hand and ſeal to another 
part hereof ; which was mutually 
done, and interchanged at Fort 

William the 1oth day of July 
„ 


Explanation of Perſian and Mooriſh 


* 
„ 


5 treaties. ' , 


Batta, an extraordinary allowance 
to the army when abroad in the 
field, or in any country garriſon 
where proviſions are ſcarce. 
Chuchleh, the juriſdiction of a 
_ Phouſdar, who receives the rents 
from the zemindars. 
Chunam, or Chinam, lime. 
Duſtuck, an order. | 
Crore of rupees, an hundred lack. 
Firmaun, or Phirmaund, a patent 
or paper ſigned by the Mogul; 
- -- a royal mandate or grant. 


X Gomaſtah, factor or agent. 
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terms made uſe of in the foregoing 


Huſbulhookum, a patent ſigned 

«the vizier. | 

Kiſtbundee, a contract for the 2 
quittance of a debt by ſay 
-payments, | 

Lack of rupees, about tweln 
thouſand five hundred pound, 


Nabob, a governor of a prova WF Narr. 
the king's vicegerent. If: 6 
Neabut, Teatyng. 5 ** | 
Niramut, government. 
Perwannah, an order or command HO 
ſometimes a grant. led 
Phouſdar, a renter. | *. Wipes 
Rewana, er Ruanna, ſtatemen ner times 
adjuſtment or rule. 3 
Shahzada, royally born. RH, bel 
eldeſt ſon. | Fw 
Siccas, pieces of pureſt gold, Poked © 
Soubadaree, viceroyalty of one a ery. p — 
two great provinces. K l ber 
Sunnud, charter, grant, patent. een che 
Tuncaws, aſſignments upon land karge ſea 
Zemindaress, freceholds. 7 : 
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is account F the inhabitants of 
Camchatca, and of the country it- 
felf ; from à work Jately publiſhed 
by authority at Pettr/burg. | 


HOUGH the country cal- 
led Camchatca was long 
known to the geographers of for 
mer times, yet { little were they 
cquainted with its ſituation, that 
hey believed it to be joined 
d Leſſo; and this opinion was 
looked upon in thoſe days as a 
ery . probable conjecture: but 
t has been fince found that be- 
tween the two countries there is 
þ large ſea, interſperſed with many 
lands, The Ruſſians could form 
ther maps of Camchatca only 
fcom conjecture, till it was brought 
under their ſubjection; and then 
iey could not immediately pro- 
ure ” accurate or ſatisf; 
now! of the country, for 
vant of perſons properly quali- 
hed to make the necefſary inqui- 
nes, : 
Two late expeditions have great- 
ly Gates to complete the 
8 7 of theſe parts; par- 
ticularly the laſt, in which the 
ſea officers delineated exactiy all 
the eaſtern coaſt of Camchatca, 
u far as the Cape of Chukotſkot 
al the weſtern to the Perichinſka, 
gulph, and from Ochotſcoy to the 
mer Amur: they deſcribed th 
lands lying between Japan and 
Camchatca, and alſo. thoſe which 
we between Camchatca and Ame- 
na, At the ſame time 

Vor, VII. | | : 


LE 


ry broader towards the no 
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men of the academy undertbok to 
determine the ſituation of Cam- 


chatca by aſtronomical . obſervaa 


tions, and to remark every thing 
worthy of notice in the civil 


natural hiſtory of the country and 


places adjacent. | | 
That great © peninſula; which 
makes the boundary of Aſia to 


the north-eaſt, and ſtretches itfel 

from north to ſouth about 7 deg; 
30 min. is called Camchatca.” The 
beginning of this peninſula is at 
the mg aro and 2 
Iyi eg. 30 min. north 
Baits. | The I ras into the 
Penchinſk# fea, and the other td 
the eaſtward. At theſe places the 
iſthmus is ſo narrow, that the ſea 


nA RA U T K 


may in fair weather be ſeen on 


both ſides from the hills in the 
middle. As the country runs 
| » this 
place may be reckoned the iſtimuss 
that Joins the 
main land. The government 6f 


Camchatca extends no farther than 


to this place; and all the coun- 
dard of this boun 

called Zenoſſe, and is under the 
government of Anadir. 

" The ſouthern part of this 
inſula, which is called 

lies in 51 deg. 3 min. forth lati- 
tude. The difference of longitude 
from Peterſburg is by the beſt 
obſervations found to be at Ochot- 


112 deg. 5 min, fat, 


4 

and thence to Bol tſcoi or 
the Great River 11 deg. 6 min. 
ns Ta figure W 


inſula to the 


is 


K | 
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of Camchatea is ſomewhat ellipti- | 
cal, being broader towards the 


middle, and growing narrower to- 
Camchatca is plentifully fur- 
niſhed with rivers ; however, they 
are ſo. little. that none of them 
are navigable by the ſmalleſt veſ- 
ſels, except the river Camchatca, 
Which will carry ſmall veſſels 200 
verſts upwards from its mouth. 
to this river, it is reported, that 
me Ruffians were brought by 
ng before its ſubjeclion to 

Upon the banks of the river 
Camchatca is found plenty of roots 
and berries, which, in ſome mea- 


ſure, ſupply the want of corn. 
There 1 all wood ſufficient not 


A 


. enly for- building houſes but even 


for ſhip-building ; and, near the 
2d r this river, both ſummer 
and winter, corn would grow as 
well as in any other places in 
ame latitude, the ſoil being 
and nich; for, though ſnow 

in. very, great quantities, yet 

it "as —— enough, and the 
T1 8 ſo rainy, nor have 

ty ſuch damps tbere, as in 
many other places. Several trials 


of ſummer- corn have been ac- 


tually made in the neighbour- 

d of both the upper and 
lower Oſtrog or palliſadoed town 
of Camchatca; in which both bar- 

rand oats, have ſucceeded, At 
tte monaſtery of our Lord of 
TJakutfka, they have ſeveral years 
paſt ſown about à barrel of the. 


dun kind of grain, which yicld- 


ed a crop not only. ſufficient 
for groats and meal for their own 
uſe, but even enough to ſupply. 
their, neighbours, . It cannot 


expected they mould - ſow much 
70 : 5 "4 


— 


be. the Penſchinſka ſea, living up*% 


— quantities, as, for want w 
Es, they are obliged to plougk 
cher land with — "MY 
As to garden-ſtuff, the moſt (ye. 
culent plants produce only leayg 
and ftalks ; cabbage and lettuc 
never come to perfection, au 
continue in bloſſom till lat 
in the harveſt, without yielding 
ſo much as a pod; but ſucculen 
roots, ſach as tutnips and n. 
diſhes wag well. The gras rut 
up near fix feet high, eſpeci 
r 
fides, grows fo faſt, that it is ſome. 
times mowed thrice in a ſummer; 
the cattle therefore are large and 
fat, and give plenty of 4] 
the year, for. the graſs continue 
full of juice, even to the begin- 
ning of winter, and this juice be. 
ing condenſed by the cold, pre- 
vents the graſs from turning 
during that Teaſon, ſo that the 
cattle find food in the fields all the 
winter. The places where the grab 
this grows are never ſo mud 
cittted with ſnow, as the bogs and 
ſwamps, and, for this reaſon, it 
is difficult to travel over them i 
winter. But we ſhall wave Z 
preſent any further account 0 
the ſoil of this country, or other 
parts of its natural hiſtory, i 
gg directly to the hiſtory of 
e natives, and their cuſtoms 
and *manners. 
The natives of Camchatca are 
as wild as the country itſel, 
Some of chem have no fixed bs 
bitations, but wander from ple 
to place, with their herds of reu- 
deer; others have . ſettled hall. 
tations, and reſide upon the bans 
of the rivers, and the ſhore 


n heb 


herbs äs grow upon the ſhore : 
The . huts, cover- 
ed with' deer-ſkins ; the latter in 
places dug out of the earth; both 
in a very barbarous manner. 
Their diſpoſitions and tempers 
are rough; and they are entirely 
ignorant of letters or religion. 

The natives are divided into 


n. three different people, namely, 
uns che Camchatcans, Koreki, and 
ally Kuriles. The Camchatcans live 


be. upon the ſouth fide of the pro- 
me · W-montory of Camchatca : the Kore- 
mer; ki inhabit the northern parts, on 
che coaſt of the Penchinfka ſea, 
: 11 and round the eaſtern ocean, al- 
inne Wmoſt ta Anadir: the Kuriles in- 
egin- Wh habit the iſlands in that ſea, reach- 

e be- Ning as far as thoſe of Japan. 
pie The Camchatcans have this par- 
vcular cuſtom, that they endea- 
en wur to give thing a name 
[1 the Win their language, which may ex- 

: grals preis the pruperty of it; but, if 
much hey don't underſtand the thing 
ps and quite well themſelves, then they 
on, K take a name from ſome foreign 
em u hnguage, which perhaps has no 
we relation to the thing itſelf: as, 
N. er example, they call a prieſt 
r othet g dogbog, becauſe probably t 

ry, bear him uſe the — Hogbor, 
ory a Cod; bread they call Brightatin 
uſtonsWAughh, that is, Ruſſian root; 


It appears likely, that the Cam- 
thateans lived formerly in Mun- 


made one people: with the Mun- 
Which is farther confirmed 
the following © obſervations, 
eh as the Camchatcans having 
Everal words common to the Mun- 
Wu Chineſe language, as their 
Emmations..in ong, ing, oang, 


din, cha, ching, kfi 


, 
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and thus of ſeveral other words to 
which their language is a ſtranger. 


pla beyond the river Amur, and 


Kung; it 


* - 


| 7 i 
f, 
we could fhew ſeveral 2 and 
ſentences the fame in both lan- 
guages. But, not to ivfiſt onl 


would be ſtill a greater 


upon the language, the Camchs 
cans and Mungals are both of a 
{mall ſtature, are ſwarthy, have 


black hair, a broad face, a ſharp' WY 


noſe, with the eyes falling in, e 

brows ſmall and thin, a hangpi 

belly, flender legs and ums; 
they are both remarkable for eow- 
ardice, boaſting, and ſlaviſhneſs to 
people who dſe them hard, ani 
for their obſtinacy and contempt 
of thoſe who treat them with 
gentleneſs, F | 31 ALES 
ance they - b 
inhabitants of Siberia, dhe 
Camchatcans differ in this, that 
their faces are not ſo long a3 
the other Siberians; their chetts 
ſtand more out, their vceth 6e 
thick, their mouth large, cheir 
ſtature middling, and t fhould- 
ers broad, i . 
ple who inhabit the ſeu- cet. 
hoe fore the Ruſſan conqueſt, they 
lived in perfect freedem, having 
no chief, being ſubject to n 
law, nor paying any tages ; the 
old men, of thoſe Who were fe- 
markable for their bravery, 


ing che principal authority in 
their villages, thaugi name had 


any right to command or inflit 
puniſhment, + 128 

Their manner of living is flo- 
venly to the laſt degree; they 
never waſh cheir hands nor fac. 
nor cut their nails; they eat Gut 
of the ſame diff with the dogs, 
which they never waſn; they ne- 
ver comb their heads, but, both 
| alt tueir hair 
in two 'locks, Binding the ends 


with ſmall ropes, - When any Hair 
* tarts 


= 


that they can ſcrape. them off 
by handfuls, and hes are naſty 
enough even to eat them. Thoſe 
that have not natural hair 'ſuffi- 
cient wear falſe. locks, ſometinies 
as much as weigh ten pounds, 
which makes their hend look like 
a haycock, -- 
They place their chisf happi- 
* — Halenefs, and ſatisfying their 
natural luſts and appetites ; which 
-Aacline them to- ſinging, dancing, 
and relating of love ſtories ; and 
think it more eligible to die, than 
to lead a diſagręeable 5 which 
opinion frequently; leads, them to 
ſelf- murder. This was fo com- 
mon, after the cangueſt, that the 
Ruſſians had | great difficulty to 
;- "ga # to it. They have no 
1 riches, fame, or honour ; 
therefore covetouſueſs,, ambition, 
- and pride are 
them. On the. other hand, they + 
are careleſs, luſtful, .cruet : 
. theſe vices occaſion frequent uar- 
. rels and wars among, them, Qme- 
times with their neighbours, not 
from à deſire of increaſing their 


the carrying off 
viſions, ar rather oe gir 
is nur 5. 


1 
1 wife E. 


eir 


+ confined to 


> 
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Karts out, they ſew it with threads 
x0 make it lie cloſe; by this means, 
7. have ſuch a ney of lice, 


| fortunes, een blaſphen 
- among him. . 


» but from ne of da N 
"Pick as 50 Wy . dee and * 


2 1 8 f 10 
of procuring a a 


This mak Ee Uh, 
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hemp, yarn, and proviſions, and 
this kind of barter: is carricd a 


by any p 
orm the 
nor yet k 


under a great ſhew of friendſhip; {in the mc 
for, when one wants any tha their epo 
that another has, he goes frech ing or 
to viſit him, and without any ce. ef the R 
remony makes known his want, ion, or 


amchatc 
They: 
den, they 
huts, and 


ed to ſhi 


although perhaps he never hal 
any acquaintance with him before: 
the hoſt is obliged to behave 1. 
cording to the cuſtom of the cou 
try; and gives his gueſt what he la 
occaſion for. But he may afterwark 
return the viſit,” and muſt be n 
ceived in the ſame manner. 
They fill almoſt every place i 
heaven and earth with differen 
44 and offer them ſacriſia 
n every occaſion. Some ta 

1 idols about them, or hai 
oh placed in their dwellings; 
but, with d to God, t 
not only negle& to-worſhip hin 
but, in caſe of troubles and ni 


deen frequi 
but, for th 
nuſt reſtor 
Ind live ale 
xpecting 

hey nevi 
bout thei, 


It is very divertitg to ſee tl 
attempt to reckon above ten; fo 
raves, Frog aw the fingers of be 

claſp them rogerhs 

fg es ten; then they 
Wan with 3 toes, and count 
Which they 2 


Athatis, Where ſhall 
"reckon ten months in t 

; wr few which are longer a 

ome ſhorter ; for they do not 
vide them by the changes oh 1 


imme- moon, but by the order of x | 

diate nec an 1 cular occurrences chat — fang cony 
** cies of lite. 7 ſell che „ * hols. regions? they common 1 reli 107 
reki ſables, fon and white og ide our year into two, ſo ug the Ruf 

ſxins, dried — . and the winter is one year, and uf eberity ar 
＋ like, in exchange for cloaths made mer another: the ſummer ceſtors, 

of deer Ain: rand other hides. begins in May, and the vin h every 
Their domeſtic trade conſiſts in November.. by orde 
2 ' Logs, boats, diſhes, troughs, nets, They do dla 
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by any particular appellation, nor 
rm them into weeks or months, 
bor yet know how many days are 
bn the month or ear. They mark 
their epochs. by ſome remarkable 

ing br other, ſuch as the arrival 
pf the Ruſſians, the great rebel. 
lion, or the firſt expedition. to 
amchatca. | | - 

They are ignorant of the cauſes 
pf eclipſes, but, when-they hap- 
den, they carry fire out of their 
huts, and pray the luminary eclip- 
ed to ſhine as formerly, The 
now only three conſtellations ; 
he Great Bear, the Pleiades, and 
e three ſtars in Orion; and 
zire names only to the principal 


nds, | 

If - any one kills another, he 
z to be killed by the relations 
f the perſon ſlain, They burn 
he bands of people who have 
een frequently caught in theft, 


but, for the firſt offence, the thief 


nuſt reſtore what he hath ſtolen, 


Ind live alone in ſolitude, without po 


xpeſting- any aſſiſtance of others. 
hey never have any diſputes 
dout their land, or .their huts, 
yery. one having land and wa- 
r more than Aaficient for his 


ants, 
They think themſelves the hap- 
eſt people in the world, and 
ok upon the Ruſſians who are 
ttled among them with contempt. 
owever, this notion begins to 
lunge; for the old people, who 

confirmed in their cuſtoms, 
wp off, and the young ones, 
eng converted to the Chriſ- 
an religion, adopt the cuſtoms 
the Ruſſians, and deſpiſe the 
kabarity and ſuperſtition of their 
ceſtors, | 

In every Oftrog, or large vil- 
F, by order of her Imperial ma. 


— 


* Of the Oftroge, — habit ation: if ihe 


jeſty, is appointed a chief Who is 
ſole judge in all cauſes, except 
thoſe of life: and death; and not 
only theſe chiefs, but even the 
common prope have their chapels 
for worſhip. Schools are alſp 


erected in almoſt every village, 
to which the Camchatcans ſend 
their children with great pleaſure; 
by this means, it is to be ga 
that barbarity will be in a ſhort | 

time rooted out from among them. 


amchatcans," ,\ 
Under the name of Oftro 
is underſtood every habitation 
conſiſting of one or more huts, 
all ſurrounded by an earthen wall 
or paliſadoe. e 
The huts are built in the fol- 
lowing manner : they dig a hole 
in the earth about five feet deep, 
the . breadth and length pro- 
rtioned to the number of peo- 
ple deſigned to live in it. In 
the middle of this hole they plant 
four thick wooden pillars ; 220 


theſe they lay balks, upon Wwhich 


. 


they form the roof or cieling, 
leaving in the middle a ſquare 
opening, which ſerves them for a 
window and chimney ; 'this they 
cover with graſs and earth, fo that 
the outward appearance is like a 
round hillock; but within the 
are an rages yrs with the 
fire-placein one o 

of the ſquare; between the pillars, 
round the walls of their huts th 
make benches,” upon which ,eact 
family lies ſeparately, but, on 
that ſide o 
are no benches, it being deſigned 
for their kitchen furniture, in 


which they dreſs their victuals for 


B 3 


the long ſides 


to the fire, there 


Es 
. — : * — - ö — 
| 24 a LS 0 
— — — = = - = 
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* „ 


viewſelves and dogs, In theſe 
Kats where there ars nd benches, 
mere are balks laid upon the floor, 
ant covered with mats. _ 
Adorn the Walls of their huts with 
miete made of grüg. 
They enter cheir huts by lad- 
Gers dean monly placed near the 
fre- earth, ſo that, When they 
\ dre heating theit huts, the Reps 
of the ladder become ſo hot, and 


ES m1 Roe 


w Wc, 


_ 
— 
———— . . , ,,. — 
- 


. — 


9 — 
— — — — — — —— — 


moſt impoſſible for a ſtranger to 
2 up or down without being 
burnt, and even ſtifled to death; 
but the natives find no difficulty in 
it; and tho' they can only fix their 
toes on the ſteps of the ladder, 
they mount like ſquirrels ; nor do 
the women heſitate to. go tlir6ugh 
This ſmoke with their Fildren up- 
on their ſhoulders ; though there 
Is another opening through which 
the women are allowed to pals; 
buf, if any man ſhould: pretend to 
do the ſame, he would be laugh- 
ed at. The Camchatcans live in 
theſe huts all the winter, after 
which they go into others which 
they call balagans; theſe ſerve 
them not only to live in dur- 

ing the ſummer, but alſo for ma- 
gazines. They are made in the 
ollowing manner; Nine pillars, 
about two fathom lang, or more 
are fixed in the ground, and bound 
together with balles laid over them, 
| Which they cover with rods, and 
over all lay ras, faſtening ſpars, 
* arp roof at top, which 
they cover with bramble, and 


N the 1 with ab. They faſten 


p_ — 


— - - 


= 2 = * * = 
2 Rs ts ST ts en ren re 
2 _— — — _ — 


e lower ends of the ſpars to the 
Jalks with ropes and thongs, and 
ave. a door, on each fide, one 
irectly oppoſite to the other. 
hey make uſe of the ſame kind 
of hyts, ta keep their kb, de. 
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the ſmoke ſo thick, that it is al- 


tilf winter comes on, when ty 
can more eafily remove it; 
this without any guard, only u 
ing away the ladders, If 4 
buildings were not fo high, & 


wild beafts would undoubtelh — — 
lunder them; for, gorwithüad il; 5.1 
ing all their pretaution, the ben. it, 
ſometimes climb up and force tic - ty | 
_ into their magazines, ch. c-10 fo, 
cially in the harveſt, when the fl Theſe bo 
and berries begin to grow ſcare. tust ang 
| The ſouthern Camchatcans cOn-WWthrowin 
_— build their yillages in thi beit 
W „ 4nd other places whid neemt 
are naturally ſtrong, not leſs M ointed 
twenty verſts fram the ſea ; eck 
their ſummer habitations are ne kandle 
the mouths of their rivers ; nde like 
tboſt who live upon thePenchitaM..4 tance: 
ſea, and the eaſtern ocean, buili;.... Bill 
their villages very near the hoe, ne 
They 100 n that river na. 27, thy 
which their village is ſituated, Mot only 
the jaheriratice of their rtibe. eder, b. 
| | mbroider 
Of their bonſbold furniture, In orde! 
Before the arrival of the Ef un ie 
fans; the Camchatcans ufed font f 45 od 
and bones inſtead of metals, 22 
of which they made hatch . * — 
ſpears, arrows, needles, and al. . th w 
es. Their harchets were make e. 
the bones of whales and rein- feel? | 
and ſometimes of agate or i. ve 
ſtones, They were ſhaped int — Y 
form of a wedge, and faſtened Mise, ar 
erooked handles. With theſe gy... © 
hollowed out their canoes, bon Tabs 
diſhes, and troughs ; which, M en 
cans of birch bark, conſtitutel * p 
whole of their furniture; but! ling To 
ſo much expence of trouble 8: * ed 


time, that a canoe would be tin 
years in making, and a lafge® 
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ne year. For chis reaſon, a large two ſtones. As ſome of them de- 
canoe or trough was in 48 light in war, the Rüſan met⸗ 
eteem among them as a veſſel of chants are forbid to ſell them * 
the moſt precious metal and fneſt warlike inſtruments; but the 
workmanſhip is with us; and the ingemious enough to make . | 
village which was in poſſeſſion of and arrows ont of the iron pots 
fach valued themſelves extremely and kettles Which they buy; and 
upon it, eſpecially. if they were they are ſo dextrous, when the 
maſters of a bowl which would eye of a needle breaks; as to maks 
ſerve for more than one gueſt, 4 new eye, | which they will re- 
Theſe bowls they dreſs their vie- peat anti nothing remains but tho 
tuals and heat their broth in by Point. 
throwing red-hot tones into it. The Cathchatcans' Make theis 

Their knives were made Ack boats of poplar-wood;, but the Ku- 
greeniſh mountain cryſtal, ſh afp- e A aving any wood of their jb 
pointed, and Thaped like a lancer, ' own, make iſe of what is thrown 
which was ftuck into à Wooden on More by the ſea, and is ſu 8 
handle, Of ſuch eryſtals' were ed to come from"the-caaſts of Ju: | 
made likewiſe their arrows, fp 1 an, Ching, dr America. 15 

A lancers, with which they con- hnorcher inhabfeänts of Camchat- 


inue fill to let blood. "The cu, the ſettled "Rorcki" and Chu- 
ſewing needles they made of the Forces, fbr Want bf proper tim- 
bones of ſables, with which they - ber anf Plank; E make their _ 


pot only ſewed their | cloaths' to- Eo hog {of Kauni 


gether, but made alſo trons —.— 
wdroide * rds, warn hein with moſt 
In order to kindle fre they uſe be Keine dere e es 
board of dry wood with round These böats bold two ogra? 
les in the fides of it, and a ſmall * 18 8 = is 8 a 
ound ſtick; this they. e in 2 dan 
ole till it takes fre, ang —_ ſt nA ſtream Witte, 4 
tinder they uſe dry graſs 5 hi ttended with preat trou- 
ft. Theſe inſtruments are It 18s 
u ſuch eſteem by the e 
at they are never w} cooks: | 


. oh ine eee 
ad they value hem or 


han 2a they "wall niry theſe boats 
er ſteels and flints; at tb ey are full ne fomerith6s 28 verſts, 
xceſively fond of be og iron und, When ue Area if not very 
aſtroments, ſuch Bs hatche 8 e 6'or 1 85 
tives, or nay, att Tang 
7 arrival | of the Ruthans 2 piece 5 
broken iron e Foo upon 
r great preſent and even 
hey receive it with” Net, "Ys 
ling ale for the leaſt fragment 2 SG 
ither to point their Kiel or ee, — 
ate darts, which they do by ane ol 


innering it out” cold ben 23: ER ee ee 293 + 
; of | 


be: to prepare without the 
air, 2 uſe + rl in the ſame 
anner as above; then hang them 
1 the ſmoke for a week, and af- 
rwards ſoak them in warm water 
o make the hair fall off; at laſt, 
ubbing them with caviar, by fre- 
zuent treading, and ſcraping them 


ith ones, make them clean 
nd ſoft, 9 | 
They dye the deer and dog ſkins, 


phick they uſe for cloathing, with 
der bark cut and rubbed 
all. The ſeal ſkins they dye 
1 a more curious manner: hav- 
no firſt cleaned off the hair, they 
nake a bag of the ſkins, and turn- 
ag the hair- ſide outward, they 
pour it into a ſtrong decoction of 
der bark ; after it has lain thus 
ome time, they hang it upon a 
, and hogs. it with a 5 This 
dperation they repeat till the co- 
. gone anita through the. 
kin ; then they rip it open, and, 
tretching it out, dry it in the air; 
it laſt they rub it till it becomes 
oft and fit for uſe. Such ſkins 
re not unlike dreſſed goat ſkins ; 
ovever, Steller ſays, - that the 
muyſhki have yet a better way 
if preparing them. Theſe ſkins 
ey call mandari, and they are 
yorth three, ſhillings a piece. The 
ar of the ſeals, with which they 
cnament their cloaths and fhoes,, 
dyed with the juice of the red. 
kortdeberry hoiled with alder hark, 
um, and lac lunæ; which makes 
very bright colour. They uſed 
0 their gloaths and ſhoes 
jth needles, made of bone, and 
lead of thread they made uſe 
" the fibres of the deer, which 
& plc ro the ſize or thickneſs 
fur 4 _ 


They make glew of the dried 
Fas of fiſhes, and particularly of 
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frequently joined in the ſame gar-, 


0 
© +» 


the whale ſkin. A piece of this. 

they wrap up in birch bark, and 
lay it for a Take while in warm | 
aſhes, when it is fit for uſe; and vn 
indeed it ſeems as good as the beſt - -- 81 

Yalck glew. .4 


Of their dreſs, 


Their cloaths, for the moſt part, 
are made of the ſkins of deer, 
. oy be Be | 
thoſe of different animals being 


ment. They make the upper 
garment after two faſhions; ſome. Þ} 
times cutting the ſkirts all of an 8} 
equal length, and ſometimes lea bf 
ing them long behind in form of 
a train, with wide fleeves. of a 
length to come down below. the 
knee, and a hood or caul behind, 
which in bad weather they put 
over their heads below their caps; 
the opening above is only large 
enough to let their heads paſs : 
they ſew the ſkins of dogs feet 
round this opening, with which 
they cover their faces in cold ſtor- 
my weather, and round their ſkirts. 
and ſleeves they put a border of 
white dog ſkin; upon their backs, Wi 
they ſew the ſmall ſhreds of kin? f 
of different colours. They com- 
monly wear two coats; the under 
coat with the hair-fide inwards, 
the other fide being dyed with al- 
der; and the upper with the hair 
outwards. . For the ap er gar- 
ment they chuſe black, v0 or 
ſpeckled eins, the hair of * neh 
is moſt eſteemed for the beauty of 
irg, LEE 
Men and women, without diſtinc- 
tion, uſe the above mentioned gar - 
ments, their dreſs only differing 
6 , 3 [4 


% 


1 


räum ins with the hair on. 
-undrefs, or houſtrold habit of the 
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the 'covering 6f their feet and 
The women have an un- 
der garment which they common- 


— home in the hoaſe, con- 


of a breeches and waiſteoat 


es: 


ether. The breeches 
are wide, like thoſe of the Dutch 
Kippers, and tie below the kee; 


the . is wide above, and 


drawn round with a firing, The 


ſumtter habits are made of dreſſed 
{ſkins without hair; their winter 
| t is made of deer or _ 


men, is a girdle of leather, with 
a dag before, and likewiſe a lea- 
ther apron to cover them behind: 
thefe arte ſewed with hair 
or colours. — Cam- 
chatcans ' fed form o go a 
bunting and fiſhing fag the 
. in this dreſs; = now 
this faſhion is chan 
wear Raen ſhirts, whi ick they buy 
from the Ruſſians, 
"The covering of their feet and 
legs is made of fkins of different 
ſorts ; in the ſammer time, durin 
the rains, they wear the ſkins © 
Fal with the hair outwards ; but 
their moſt common covering is 


"the in of the legs of the rein- 


deer, and ſometimes of the legs of 


other beafts, the hobo web en 


find, to 

the cold. 2 the bi 
which * the Coffacs and 8 
chatcans uſe in their fineſt 


drefs, are made in the following 


manner: The ſole is of white { 


&in, the uppe ar of white fine 
leather, the dhaurizn of white 
dog ſkin ; what — round the 


eee trather, ot dyed 


TY 


" 6550 marinus ab) jetis Glade. "Pinus FOO fe facws'teres! Jock 
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d they which 


ſeal-fein'; the 
embroidered. OCs 4 wn 
ſo extraordinary, that, if a ba. 
chelor is obferved to wear then, 
he is immediately concluded to be 
upon a ſcheme of ecoartſhip. 
They wear the ſute fort of c 
a» the people of Jakutfki, | 
ſummer they have a fort & 
hats of birch bark tied about thei 
head. The Kuriles uſe in the fun. 
mer time caps made of platter! 
s. The womens head. due 
is the perukes that we formeth 
mentioned; and theſe were ſo der 
to them, that, when they came 1 
be Chriſtians, they were with dif, 
ficulty prevailed upon to - = 
drefs for one more decent: 
ever, at preſent, round the 2 
ſettlements all is entirely changed, 
the women wearing ſhifts, ruffle 
wuiſteoats, caps aud ribbandz 


ee the now com. 
_ of, 


. women * 
work in mittins; they formery 
_ waſhed their faces, but nov 
they uſe both white and red paint; 
for white paint make uſet 
a rotten wood, and ſor red a ſez 
. which they boil in ſeal! 
, and rubbing their cheek! 
with it make them very red, They 
dreſs, moſt' in the winter on 
| eſpecially when they either re 
or pay viſits. ' 
he common eloaths for C 
chatcan and his family will 58 
coſt him leſs than an hundred 
bles; for the coarſeſt worſted ſtock 
ings, which coſt in Ruſſia twe! 
kopeeks, cannot be bought t 
for leſs than a ruble; and all otit 
W are fold in che * po 


manner 41 
prepare thi 


finefpal 


houſhold ! 


dr f 


mo 


The Kuriles are more 
able w buy good cldaths than the 
Camchateans, for they can pur- 
chaſe, for one ſea beaver, 2 
gs the Camchateuns can for twen- 
ty ſotes, and one beaver coſts the 
Koriles no more trouble than five 
foxes do the Camchatcans; for 
he muſt be a d neatly who 
catches more than ten foxes in the 
winter ; and a Kurili thinks him- 


= ſelf unlucky, if he doth not catch 
ar chree beavers in the ſeaſon ; be- 
neff ſides which, 1 . numbers are 
„ ron upon the ſhore by ſtorms, 
me to their diet a liquors, together 
a dl — their — — 
9 The Camchaxcans divide their 
Rik fiſh into fix z. the ſides and 
noel. dull are hung up to dry ; the back 
ole. nd chinger part of e belly are 
— prepared apart, and 


een 24d over the fire; che head is 

a fad to fotr in pits, and then they 
rat it like ia fiſh, and eſteem 
it much, though the ſtink is ſuch 
that a ſtranger catihot bear it; the 
nbs and the fleſh which remain 
upon them they hang up and dry, 
and . frerwards 


5 pound — uſe ; 
e de larger bones His likewiſe dry 
* for 1 for theit 40 g8; in this 


manner all rheſe dient Pate ple 
al the yokgla, which Is their 


Hnxipal or, one ſa 
dead bread ; and t oy bat . 
of the moſt part dry 


Their ſerönd n food is 
taviar, or the foes of fiſh, which 
dey prepare three digerent ways. 

N. the roe whole in the air, 

0 t out df er whi 

rnb Rn r ns it up- 
bed of ar gs i 2 
J fire ; or, rally, $A rolls d 
f it with the leaves 2 graſs, Which 
Mey alſo dry, They never take 
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_ viſiont a 


out dry caviar; and, If 18. 
at n 
9 
caviar, makes him an agrees 
e teeth; and it is * 
There is a fourth metho 


4 journey or go a hunting with. 
chatcans has a pound df this, R 
can fubſift without any _ . 
birch alder tree 
with bark, which; with Me 
meal; be they cannot eat i ihe 
"= Yr the caviat Ricks 1 

ew to 

poſhible ro ſwallow the bark, 
chewed. ever ſo long by itſelf, 
which both the 8 
Koreki uſe in preparing their ca- 


viar ; the firſt havi d the 
bottom of a pit wi grafs, they 
throw the freſh caviar into it, and 


leave ir thete to grow ſour: 
Korekt tie theirs in bags, 8 
leave it to four; this 1s een 


erally thelr moſt delicate diſh. 


There is a; third ſort of diet, 
called dy the Carichatcats chu- 
priki, which is, prepared in this 
manyer :; In their hu, over the 
fire place me Wha make a brid 9 


ſtakes, u 

heap; gt 8 which * heh hey the 

ay 22 N As, Wop a. 
a Is no t thic 
25 of fiſn, one Ai WY 

it; hut fometitnes they late oblig- 


ed to, make. th threes, 

fires, . Fiſh dre 4 A anger 
is hf: roaſted, half 

Na a1 very; abrecdbler;uft2, 3 


may be; reckoned the. beſt of 7 
the, een choc ry for 


whole nice and Fat'is 
withs 2 heut, 8 
the; 1 5 1 . 


rats and, 0 * 1 — t 
d, they take out the gute, 
bet ſpread de body upon à mat 


do dry this they Kew break 
ſmall, 


bY *themſghves 


called haigul ; It is fiſh laid to 
8 in pits; and, though 
the melt of it is intolerable, yet 
the Camchatcans eſteem. it a per- 
ume, This fiſh ſometimes rots 
much in the pits, that they 
cannot take it out without ladles ; 
in Which caſe indeed they uſe it 
for feeding their dogs. | 
As for the fleſh of land and 
the ww! x ties animals, they boil 
it in their troughs, with. ſeveral 
different herbs and roots ; the 
broth they drink out of ladles 
and bowls, and the meat they 
take out upon boards, and eat 
in their hands, , The whale and 


1 


fea horſe fat they alſo boil with 


Toots. | , 

There1s à principal diſh at all 
their feaſts and entertainments, 
called ſelaga, which they make by 
pounding all forts of different 
roots and berries, with the ad- 
"dition of caviar, and whale and 
. 

Before the conqueſt, they ſel- 


dom uſed any thing for drink but 


plain water, unleſs when th 
made merry; then they drank: 
water which had ſtood ſome time 
upon muſhrooms. At preſent th 


drink ſpirits as faſt as the Ruf- 


fans. After dinner they drink 


Water; and when they 7 to bed 
at night, ſet a veſſel of water by 


them, with the addition of ſnow 


or ice to keep it cold, and al- 
'ways drink it up before morning. 
In the 2 they amul 

| requently by throwing 
*handfuls of ſnow into their mouths ; 
od the bridegrooms, who work 


gy $444 "7 
* 
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in with the fathers of their futyy 


to a ſledge, 


brides, find it- their hardeſt tak 
to provide ſnow for the fanij 
in ſummer- time, ſor they mul 
bring it from the higheſt hill, 
be the weather what it will, other. 


wiſe they would never be for 


given. 


The method of travelling with dogs, 
and the furniture neceſſary tbertii 


The dogs of Camchatca dif. 
fer very little from the commoy 
houſe dogs; they are of a mid. 
dling ſize, of various colours 
though there ſeem to be more 
white, black, and grey, than of 
any other. In travelling they 
make uſe of thoſe that are &@ 


frated, and generally yoke fou 


They drive and direct ther 
dogs with a crooked ſtick about 
four. feet long, which they ſome: 
times adorn with different-coloured 
thongs ; this is looked upon 2 
a great piece of finery, They 
drive their ledges, fitting upon 
the right-fide, with their feet 
hanging down ; for it would be 
looked upon as a diſgrace for 3 
man to ſit down in the bottom d 
the ſledge, or to make uſe of a 
perſon to drive him, no- body do- 
ing this but the women. n 

t is very difficult to travel it 
theſe ſledges; for unleſs à mat 
keeps the exacteſt ballance, hep 
liable every moment, from tit 
height and narrowneſs of then, 
to be overturned : in a fu 


road this would. be very, dang 
dus, as the dogs, peyer op dl 
they come to ſome houſe, or n 
intangled by ſomething upon Ul 
398d 4, Elpeciully in going UN 


geep bil 
all cheir 
to be ker 
in deſcen 
they uny 
one, and 
They lik 
it is as 
jo to dr 
Aﬀter a « 
been har 
is no tra 
road be! 
by a m 
now - hoc 
dovſhika. 

The ſt 
two thin 
middle, | 
ends and 
little upw: 
having o 
each foot 
ledge, an 


tun 

tak gp hills when they run with 
mih n their force, and are ſcarcely 
mul to be kept if ; for which reaſon}, 
vill, Jia deſcending any great declivity, 
ther. ey unyoke all the dogs except 


one, and lead them ſoftly down. 
They likewiſe walk up hills; for 
it is as much as the dogs can 


After a deep ſnow before it has 
been hardened by a froſt, there 
is no travelling with dogs till a 


di. Mad be made, which - effected 
ay a man going before upon 
mid. — — — they call bro- 
ours, dovmika. tt 2 
mort By The ſnow-ſhoes are made of 
an af two thin boards, ſeparated in the 
they middle, bound together at the 
c Heads and with the fore part bent a 
| four Hütte upwards. The brodovſhika, 

| Whaving one of theſe ſhoes upon 
thelt Wexch foot, leaves the dogs and 
about I dedge, and, going on, clears the 
ſome. ¶ road for ſome way; then return- 
oured ing leads forward the dogs and 
on i edge ſo far as the road is made; 
* a method which he muſt continue 
u 


dll he comes to ſome dwelling- 
r feet WWhouſe. This is very | laborious, 


ud be Wand it ha ſo often, that no 
for driver 2 out without his 
om dow. ſhoes. | - 
of an When a ſtorm of driven ſnow 
dy de. furpriſes them, they are obliged 
u all haſte to ſeek the ſhelter 
avel 1 Wof ſome wood, and ſtay there as 
nah bag as. the tempeſt laſts; which 
bei onetmes is a Whole week. If 
m the they are a company, they 
them dig a place for themſelves un- 
ruggel der the mow, and cover the entry 
anger with wood or brambles, Some- 
op U eee they hide themſelves in 
2 Fu aves or holes of the earth, wrap- 


pug themſelves up in their furs ; 
ac, when thus covered, they 
move or turn themſelves with the 
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lo to drag up the ledge empty. 


over; and, as the roads for the 
being obliged to pafs through cop-- 


their driver. 


ſing victuals, as they and their 


cold fo well, that they ſleep in 


greateſt caution, left they ſhoal 
es off the ſnow, for undder 
that they lie as warm as in their | 
common hats :* they only ** . „ 
breathing place; but, their — i 
muſt not be tight or hard gi "8 
about them,” for then the cold is 
unſufferable. - | Wo+ 
Another danger attending tra- 
vellers is, that in the ſevereſt froſt 
ſeveral rivers are not quite frozen 


moſt part lie cloſe upon the rivers, 
the banks being very ſteep, fearce 
a year paſſes without many be- 
ing drowned. + A diſagreeable cir- 
cumſtance alſo to thoſe who travel 
in theſe parts, is their ſometimes 


ſes, where they run the rifk of 
having their eyes ſcratched out, 
N broken; for 07 4 

always run moſt violentix |S 8 
in the worſt roads, and, to free of 
themſelves, ' very often 'overturn 


The beft travelling is inthe 
month of March or April, whet 
the ſnow is turned hard, or frozen 
a little at top; however,” there is 
ſtill this inconvenience attending 
it, that ſometimes travellers are_ 
obliged to lodge two or three 
nights in deſert places; and it is "A 
difficult to prevail upon the Cam- 
chatcans to make à fire, either 
for warſalug themſelves or dreſ- 


dogs eat dried fiſh, and f ud them— 
ſelves ſo warm wrapped in their 
fars, that they want none; nay, 
all the people of this climare bear 


the open air, as found as others 
in a warm bed, and awake next 
morning perfectly refreſhed and 
alert. This ſeems to be fo na- 
tural to all here, that ſome df 


1 
Wem have been ſeen 10 lie down 
+. bre, and, notwithſtanding the 

burnt out long. be. 


& morning, they continued to 
0 # ery . 3 Favs Ts and 
wirhe 8 incon renience. 


. Camhatcan method of ma- 
& * 22 N g 


Na. {ſeem to have had any am- 
| we of increaſing their pawer, 
$5 territories, yet 
8 uch frequent quarrels 
. themſelves, that Ridom a 
year , without 4 2 
"ater being entirely x 
of their wars was to 
wake priſoners, in order to em- 
3 if males, in their hard- 
labour; or, if females, to 
make wires or congubines 2 


— . and ſometimes. the 
fat append to war 


Their wars are 129 on more 
* ſtratagem than bravery ;. for 
they, are ſach *cowards, that they 
wall not openly attack any one, 
.unkeſs forced by neceſſity ; 
3s the N extraordinary, as no 


ſeem td deſpiſe life more 
hay, Ws elf: urder being 
very, it quent, Their man 


* of” Faris din 75 this : In the 


into the ene- 
4k 2 2 them, 
' - they Ig nd. ; thus a ſmall 


_ as they have nothing more to 
US ad to ſecure the mouth of 


Nt 
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this ſhap,. and not only the trib 


party may de a 2 large village, 


a; hut, and ſuſfer no- hody to com 
out, which only one can do 1 
4 time greens; whoever ff 
attempts $0 lope ie knock 
— or bligedino ſubmit to by 
" The niole prifoner which thy 
— eſpecially i if they Are mes 
any conſequence, Are trete 
val manner of barbarity, ſuc 
heæwing them to piece, 
Song. & . — Ag Le 
| ple, and by the 
am- feet. This ä che oy 
921 Rattan Coſſacs, during 
diſtarbances of Camchauez 
= theſe barbantis ere exerci.: 
with great ſhew of alen and 
As 
KY private Hifinevnces awe 
were very Ae wh to the 
__— their conqueſt of the 
nation; when the native 
ſa the latter 3 vi 
dnss, they were ſo ſar mw 
their cauntrymen, that 
iced at their deſtruction, 10 
> eng that the ſame was v 
be their fate next. 

In their wars with ae 
they deſtroyed more ratagen 
than than by Arms; for, when tht 
Coſſacs came to any Ara. to 
demand its tribute, they were n 
ceived with all marks * — 


os 


ag whac] 
as th 
uts * 
tacked, v 
md themſ 
* 
en { 
obſer 
ly to m. 
| the fortr 
mats of 
poll, and af 
emſelves 0 
th their ar 


Iemies, tha 


was , but likewiſe great 
= ; made them. ra 
e natives having lulled t 
into a ſtate of ſecurity, 
either deut their throats in ® 
night time, or ſet * 7 ged; t 
huts; and burnt them, with 8 bed 
the Coſſacs which were witll hr 17 
By ſuch ſtratagems, ſeventy pe — fi 
ple. were deſtroyed in two pi Wop, upon 
which, conſiderin * (Og . 
ber of Coſſacs were tha 
4 


ws a very conſiderable loſs ; 
my, it has ſometimes happened, 
that, when they had no opportu- 
runity of immediately roying 
the Coſſacs, they have for two 
ears quietly paid the tribute, wait- 
ing all they could find an oppor- 
tunity of doing it. But now the 
Coſſacs are more upon their guard, 
nd are particularly afraid of ex- 
ordinary careſſes, and always 
xpett ſome bad intention, when 
the women in the night-time re- 
mt out of their hats. When 
ie Camchatcans pretend to have 
jreamed of dead ple, or go 
o viſit diſtant vi lages, there is 
eaſon to dread a general inſur- 
ion. y 

When this pens, they kill 
| the Coſſacs whach fall in their 
y, and even the Camchatcans 


jon. As ſoon as they hear that 
wops are coming againſt them, 
ſtead of going to oppoſe their 
emies, they retire to ſome high 
ace, which they fortify as ſtrong- 
as they can, and, building 


uts there, wait till they are 
acked, when they bravely de- 
md themſelves with their bows 


kd arrows, and every other me- 
od they can think of; bur, if 
obſerve that the enemy is 
ly to make themſelves maſters” 
| the fortreſs, they firſt cut the 
oats of their wives and chil- 
fen, and afterwards either throw 


ſl their arms ruſn in upon their 
eſtes, that they may not die un- 
raged ; -this -they call * Mak. 
$ 2 bed for themſelves.” In 
Jar 1740, the rebels ' threw 
al}ves from the hill of Ut- 
Mop, upon which they were for- 


pho will not join in the rebel- 


iemſelves down the precipice, or 
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rifed, into the ſea, after murders, 
ing all their women and children 
except a girl, whom they miſſed 


in their hurry, Notwithſtanding 


this refoluteneſs, from the imme 


that Camchatca was ſubdued, 
there have been but two rehel- 
lions which could be property 
called fo; © © ” 4 
Their arms are hows and ar- 
rows, ſpears, and à coat of ma: 
their quivers ate made of the 
wood of the larch- glued: 
round with birch- bark x their bow 
ſtrings of the blood veſfels of the 
| and their arrows are com- 
monly about faur feet Jony, point- 
ed with flint ſtones, or bone; 
and, though they are but in- 
different, yet they are very dan- 
gerous, being all poiſoned, ſo- 
that a perſan wounded by them 
nerally dies in twenty - four” 
boar, © | 
rs, unleſs" the poiſon be ſucke#F 
out, 'which is the remedy” 
known, Their ſpears are ike-, 
wiſe pointed” with flint or bane.” 
Their coats of mail are made of 
mats, or of the ins f "Teals* 
and ſea-horſes, which they cur 
out into thongs, and plait to 
gether. They | 
the left fide, and tie them with 
thongs qpon the right; behind 1s 
fixed a high board to defend ew 
head, and another before w guard 


the breaft, er 
d 


It is remarkable, that 
they march twp never go 4 
breaſt, but follow ohe anathet 
in the ſame path, which by uſe 
becomes very deep and nato ; 
ſo that it is almoſt impoflible far - 
one that is not uſed to it to walk 


therein, 'for thoſe props always 
fer one foot firaighr befbre the 
other in walkk ng. 


| { 2197" og 


put them on upon 


The opinions of the Camchatcans con- 
cerise 54 the  formatian of the 
world, and other articles of re- 

tg 
The Camchatcans, . like other 
| harbarous nations, have no notions 
of a Deity, but what are abſurd, 
ridiculous, and ſhocking to a hu- 
maniſed mind. They call their 
God Kutchu, but they ay him 
no religious worſhip, and the on- 
ly uſe they make na 
is to divert themſelves with it; 
they relate ſuch, ſcandalous ſtories 
of. him as one would be aſhamed 
F yu pier things, 
*F — os 

made ſomany Gegp: bills, ſo man 


and rapid, rivers, ſo mu 
| fo-,many ſtorms; and, 


November, hence called the month 
. of,,Puri after their, ſum- 
a Ponies is over; they 


uppen it as a fin to do any 
| Neg — * any. viſits, before 
this-haliday 4; the, breach of which 


dne another. Their ceremomes 
in the, celebration of, their holi- 
days ar, extremely filly, and 
conſiſt of many ,ndiculous an- 
e 3 
They place 2. pillar upon a 
large wide plain, which they bind 
round with rags. Whenever they 
paſs this 2 throw a 
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of his name 


having 


piece of fiſh or ſome other vidual 
to it; and near it they never 
ather any berries, or kill a 

{ts or birds. Tbis offering 
they think preſerves their live, 
which otherwiſe would be ſhort 
ened 5 however, they offer no. 
thing which can be of uſe w 
themſelves, but only the fins and 
tails of fiſh, or ſuch things x 


they would be obliged to throw ens, 
je. In this all the people A 'eag 
of Aſia agree, offering only ſuch . 
things as are uſeleſs to then- 8 0 
ſelves. Beſides theſe pillars, fe RT h 
veral 'other places. are reckoned N 150 
ſacred, ſuch as 8 and ſmoak. WY i, Crap 
ing mountains, hot prings, and et 1 
ſome particular woods, which they bow ho 
imagine are inhabited by devils This ma 
The world they believe is eternal, "Wages 
and the foul immortal, and that ach ridic 
it ſhall be again joined to the bo- Beſides 
. dy, and live eternally, ſubjed u a 
fan zues and bles as in thi WF? * 
Fu; Lag TR with this difference hey app 
only, that ny ſhall have greater fer le, 
lenty of all the neceſſaries oy. 1 foxes 
fe: even the very ſmalleſt i- beat he. 
mals, they imagine, will riſe again, WF. ls 
and dwell under the earth. They 133 
think the earth is flat, and that ©. Ba 
under it there is a 22 1 
our's, and under that firmamen 8 
another earth like our's, in which Of their 
when we have ſummer they hae T. "R 
winter, and when we have un be are 2 
ter they have ſummer. Wich a 25 
regard to future rewards and wb bus 
puniſhments, they believe, * wake 8 
in the other world the rich N A 
n onjarations, 
rich. 2 ne _ the fins of f 
Their notions of vice and v0... by 
are equally extravagant. 4 1 
believe every thing lawful #4 & 


procures them the ſalisfactich! 


their wiſhes and paſſions, and 


lx think chat only to be a fin, from 
k ey ppp danger or 
ny tuin; neither 8 
bg murder, — er, adultery, o 


preſſion, nor the like, any wic 

edneſs: on the contrary, they 
look upon it to be a mortal fin 
to ſave any owe that is drowning, 
becauſe, according to their no- 
tions, whoever ſaves him will 
be ſoon drowned himſelf. They 


plc WY reckon it likewiſe a fin to bathe 
uck I in, or to drink, hot water, or to 
7 up to the burning mountains. 
ſe Rey have, beſides theſe, in- 
ned numerable abſurd cuſtoms, ſuch 
ak. . 28 ſcra ing the ſnow from their 
and et with a knife, or whettin 
they their 8 upon the SP 
n his may, however, be ſaid, that 
mn, they are not the only people who 
= have ridiculous ſuperſtitions, 
* 22 the above ow ofen foe 
gods, they pay a re 
tw to ſeveral * An which ac 
rene? Bl they apprehend Loge, 7 
** offer fire at the holes of the 812 
& d foxes ; when fiſhing, they in- 
a treat the whales or ſea-horſes not 
: 15 to overturn their boats; and, in 
* bunting, beſeech the bears and 
volyes not to hurt them. 
t like 
prey Of their ſhamans, or conjurers. 
* The Camchatcans have none 


who are profeſſed ſhamans, or con- 
jurers, as the neigbouring nations 
ure; but every old woman is 
ooked upon as a witch and an 
uterpreter of dreams. In their 
ojurations, they whiſper upon 
K ins of fiſhes, and ſome other 
"S by 15 55 means the 

they cute diſeaſes, Mrs. 1 
3 and stell Py, - 

ey are very great obſerve 
| dreams, which G0 del to ok 
Ver. VII. 
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his hut, and for his entertainment 


overcome. 


17 
another as ſoon as they awake in 
the morning, judging from thence 
of their future 2 or bad for- 
tune; and ſome of theſe dreams 
have their i interpretation fixed and 
ſettled, Befides this conjuration, 
they pretend to chiromancy, and ' 
to foretell a man's or 
fortune by the fines of his hand . 
but the rules which they follow | | 
are kept a great ſecret. ' 


Of their friendſhip and bopitaliy, | 


When any man ſeeks the friend 
ſhip of another, he invites him to” 


dreſſes as much of his beft — 


as might ſerve ten 
ſoon — the 2 Nev 
very hot 


the hut, which 7 * 
for his reception, both he and the 
hoſt ſtrip themſelves naked: then 
. * of victuals is ſet be- 
the gael and white he is 
eating, the hoft thraws water 
upon „4.5 "tones, unit he: 
makes the hut inſu hot. 
The ſtranger endeavourt he 
can to bear this — heat, 
and to eat up all the victuals, 
wh fee is til} endeavour- 124 
to obli im to comp 
the heat l beg to be ex- 
cuſed from eating alf up. Tr is 
reckoned a diſugſſdur do the 3 


and 4 mark of vip | , if he 
mould not be accompliſh 
this. He hitfelff® es nothin 

during the Whole tim und is al- 
ſowec to go! gut . de bur; but 


the Range is at fiend to fiir, 
until he ackidwRlgey himſelf 
Ar theſe - feafts © the 
oe eat 1 wap 64 7 4 


Ad 
9 


age . e 5 


d are 185 5 Ab "ll pe. move.” 
4 E 
i dere 


_ 


* 


but if they diſapprove of it, 
bas : 


- 
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diſmiſs him with ſome ſmall renate 


and can no endure the heat, | : 
he purchaſes his diſmiſſion with for his ſervices. It ſametimes hap. jo. 
preſents of dogs, cloaths, or what- pens that theſe bridegrooms, with, afte. 
ever is - 2 to his hoſt, This, out diſeovering any thing of their iu. year 
however, is reckoned no injury, tention, engage themſelves in ſervice Was 
but a proof of frieridſhip; for he in ſome dilfant village; and thy wom 
expects, in turn, to uſe his friend every one ſuſpects their deſign, jet 
in the ſame manner. no notice is taken of it, till they ** 
In their banquets they treat declare it. | le is 
ir friends much the ſame way, When a bridegroom. obtains the her b 
fave only that they do not tor- liberty of ſeizing his bride, he ſeek; carrie 
ment them with heat, nor ex- every opportunity of finding her Aſter 
pect any preſents. When they alone, or in the company of a fey bride 
Entertain with the fat of ſeals or people; for during this. time al relatic 
whales, they cut it out into ſlices ; the women in the village ar is cele 
and the hoſt, kneeling before his obliged to protect her: | beſides, ner; 
company, with one of theſe ſlices ſhe has two or chree different coats eye-wi 
in one hand, and a knife in the and is ſo ſwathed round with fit The 
other, thruſts the fat into their nets and ſtraps, that ſhe. has ſcarce and wi 
mouths, crying, in a ſurly tone, more motion than a ſtatue. If the in thre 
Ta na, and with his knife cuts bridegroom. happens to find her were in 
off all that hangs out of their alone, or with few in company, he being 
mouths, after they are crammed as throws himſelf upon her, and be. with p. 
full as: can hold. Whoever gins to tear off her cloaths, net, WW paces 
wants any thing from another, may and ſtraps; for to ſtrip the bride they we 
y obtain it upon theſe oc- naked; conſtitutes the ceremony of WF gan to { 
exons; for it is reckoned diſ= marriage Thit is not always u with toy 
nourable for the gueſt to refuſe eaſy taſk ;- for thoug hv! ſhe _herlell BF tering ſo 
his generous hoſt any thing. makes little reſſtance (and indeed I head, . 
e N rides, ke. e can make but little) yet, if then i tow, and 
Of their cour!ſbipe, marriages, G. happpn 10. be mahy offen ner hold. T. 
When a Camchatcan reſolves to they all fall upon the bridegroon Wi they put 
2 he looks about for a brĩde in without any9imercy,, beating and ficep's fl 
tome of the neighbouring villages, dragging him! by'the hair; ſtratch. I about he 
in his own; and, when he ing his face; and uſing every-other I ome” dif 
ds one ta his mind, he diſcovers method they-canwtinks of to pr · I vent agai 
his inclination. to the parents, de- vent him — accompliſping mn cane upt 
Fring that he may have the liberty deſign.” If the. Bridegroom i f landed a ſ 
of ſerving them for ſome time: happy as to obttimjiis with, heim ng-place 
this permifion he cafily obtains, mediately-rumtis from'Hers and dei them, arg 
and, during his ſervice, he ſhews bride, as a pegoſ of 'herſbving cc. land, led 
an uncommon. zeal to ſatisfy them quered, calls him, back with aa den folloy 
in Whatever he does. The time and tender v6ice; antdthus the m When tl 
of his ſervice expired, he deſires li- riage is boncludzd, This? viel they tied 
berty to Gize his bride; and, if is ſelqbm obtained ut once, Vl which ne 
he has happened to pleaſe the pa- ſometimes the conteſtTeſts/a whole 1 old w. 
rents, his. bride, and her relatio ear; and, after every. atem it's head 
his requeſt, is, preſently gr 855 the bridegroom is obliged to „ le la 


ſome time to recover ſtrengtb, 


cure the wouads he has received. 
re is an inſtance of one, who, 
after having perſevered for ſeven 
years, inden of obtaining a bride, 
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the ſtairs, where it was trodden 1 "BY 
upon by the bride and 8 1 
and all the people preſent, and 
then thrown intothe fire 


ice was rendered quite a cripple, the All the ſtrangers 0 Weir 
ho women haviüg uſed tim very bar- 22 having firſt ſtripped the 
yet _— ride of ſuperfluous ornaments. 
hey g ſoon as the ceremony 1 is over, The bride 4 EV: heated the hut; 
he is at liberty next night to go to and dreſſed the victuals which 
the her bed, and, the day following, they had brou ht with them, 
ekt carries her off to his own village. and entertain the inhabi- 
her After ſonie time, the bride and tants of the village: The next 
few bridegroom returi to the bride's day the maſter o the hut * i 
e all relations, where the marriage feaſt tertained the ſtrangers with | 
are is celebrated in the following man- abundance, who, on the thir day 
ides, ner; of which the author was an departed ; the, bride 2 $4 E. 
oats, eye-witrieſs i in 1739. | og only b rt .to. work Jl 
1 fiſh The bridegroom, his friends, ſome time With By lather. 
carce and wife, viſited the father-in-law The ſuperfldous:, "ge dreſs 
f the in three boats; All the women which were 1 am . hrige, 
were in the boats, and the men, were Ambre ang T 
being naked, puſhed Pep along tions, who were Gbli pe ian 
with poles. About one hundred her preſents a; == age 
paces from the village to which | 


they landed, be- 
gan to ſing, "uſed conjurations 
with tow — upon a rod, mut- 
tering ſomething over a dried fiſh's 
head, which they wrapped in the 
tow, and gave to an oh woman to 
hold. The conjuration being over, 
they put upon the bride a coat of 
ſheep's ſkin, and tied four images 
about her: thus loaded ſhe had 
lome difficulty to move. They 
went a into their boats, and 
came up to the village, where 
landed a ſecond time ; at this land 
Ing-place a boy of the vil wet 
them, and taking the bride by the 
hand, led her along, all the wo- 
then followi 

When th «Bade cine to the hut, 
they tied a ſtrap round her, by 
wich ſhe was let down the fairs, 
the old woman who carried the 
Aas head going before her, This 


they were going, 


e 
pon, by, the Camchatcang As yery 


father-in-law his daughter-in-law ; 
and firſt couſins marry frequently. 


"rad the lad down at the foot of Their divorce is very ealy, LO 


ue. 
Theſe tenen 

4 firſt marriage; gan 

riage of widows, 0 

man's une is 

rk miuſt not take h Ay 
ore her ſins are 

can ohly be done by om 

firſt lying with 

this taking of © 


855 


make 


diſhonourable for the, man, it was 
formerly difficult to find one to un- 
derake | it, ſo that the widows 
were at a great week our Co- 
ſacs came amongſt them 3- ſince | 
which they have in no Want 
of ſtrangers to take away their 
ſins. Marriage is forbidden only 
between father and danghter, mo- 
ther and ſon; a ſon-in-law may 
marry his mother-in-law; and a 


C2 


Ly ting only in a man's ſeparating hour afterwards, was 
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beds from his wife. In ſuch caſes her child in her Ams, without any 
the man immediately marries ano- change In her countenance. They 
ther wife, and the woman accepts have no Rk pi midwives, and 


3 ſuppoſe 
of another huſband, withour Any for the the moth or y 
further ceremony. neareſt cir performs the 63 2 

ACamchatcan hath two or three he , who dS þ \ har islikey 

Wives, with whom he*ſleeps' by childten 9 95 oy rot ſpider, they 64 
turns. Sometimes he keeps them Io n ©, lt of fab 
"all in one hut, and ſometin-es in Das ike RN 00 "js dot d. 
different huts. With eyery” maid mob "So the m 150 f Whil's 
that he marries, be is '6blised ta gos mnitufdl *Wrerdhiss,” as to Rd 191 
through the above mentibned'® weilt chiltreli e : n they a are born, 4 5 
vemonies. Though theft preple Ur tte d Ave to the dot ogy. 135 88 
are fond of women, (2: ty ute When 4 An Peats 5 one re 
not ſo Jealous-as che Korekt, “ ia of them at * i 006 1 1 Wer 
"their marriages they do not Nerm to ed, $10 £ 1 81 wolf" 

regard the marks vn Ver Fer ys a a the cb 
are the women mbre: jealdus 1? for 1 en d e ie cOnj\- dihkig: 
wo or threb w me wth oe a 1 7 rth, "the we- BY 7 
huſband in Aullyarhoßy, een their 1 15 5 
thou h he ſhoold'alfo 1 SEFeral : m wit n 
. When e 85 5 ah 2 0 85 Hale; 5; 2nd 0 
out, they cover weir Faces. With bs ew Ut 2103 Te their BE decodtio! 
bp of vel; and, if the were , * w ho ahade TW 
ich fold auh : 2443 923 ni ds 9) ; res 
4 go out 9 bey ben == © 23 ey hol, 


kg rr him, und ſtand anti! 


5 ei ed: In heir Rut xk 
ft be ind mat or gurtalh 


10 1 


= 


In al theſe e „ 
eie e eden effect ußpe 
any one man has had w CRildrEn 
by the ſame woman r Theif Dh, OG | 

as they ſay, have common Very decken of Be 
*eaſy birthi'; the author re- 1 8 55 
ſent at the delivery of "hte of 

theſe women, 10 went out of felt hy ALB 
"the hut about her ordinary bufi- the Camthates, eh * 
neſs, and in a quarter of an Holls are a moſt dane 


3 


ſappo 


When this 
1 and 


live the ſm: 


en they are bit by 2 0 
wit the. Nd Ke eav 
of the ee upon the ood. 
e 11 8 art a ＋ 2 


lf, they lay 


Linking at th 
155 Lf them : ky 


4 i 5 
bruiſed they 


inp them, be 
and aſe the | 


out, 1 4 A 
two dh rio or 
"This a $ an 


Ayes. gre 


pleted thi 
5. N 


ſay, e 


burnz. = © bf 
is herb mixed with 
fiſh they uſe alſo, in the . 
they hold ĩt warm is * mouths, 


d | 
ths a tooth, 


decoction o K 


the e 85 


1 {que 

ung it fr 
, and ge 

RY N e ter 

eis not com- 

Th 2 Te 


nor cupping 


e ey \ 
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eaſe_ in Camchatca, cauſing the 
death of numbers. 
cancer, and French diſeaſe, are 
ſed to be incurable ; the laſt, 
they ay, was not heard of before 
the arrival of the 7. — 
is 915 another diſte 
they eall ſuſhutch, w 

of ſeab' that 25 15 Edele 
body under the rihs ikea girdle. 
bes not come t 
l off, it is mo 
, every one muſt have 
” on e In his life-time, 5 we 


In pains of the back, they rub. 
the part affected before "FP fire, 
with a root of the cic 
careful not to touch t 
3 they ſay 
12 aſms. In pains of the joints, 
ey place upon the part of a lit 3 
pyramid, made of a fungus, whick | 
grows upon the birch trees, and 
et the top of it' on fire, letting it 
burn until it comes to the ſkin, 
which then cracks, and leaves a 
wound behind, that yields a great 
yaptity of matter. The wound 

| they gute with the aſhes of the fun- 
gus, but ſome ma themſelves no 
Cole at all a 
of the hee: m4 or ranunculus, 
they uſe to hurt or 
mies; and they Ii 


t it. 


their arrows wich it. 
2 LS > 


by Inflead of burnin or la 
dead bodies in ſome 
chatcans' bind a ſtrap 


neck of the corps, dra it out, and 1 
3 leave it near the hut, to be devoured | 
by their dogs ; for whichthe vu 
the following reaſon, that 
who are eaten by dogs, will mop 
with, fine dogs in the other world ; 
and ſay, that they leave them near 
15 hut, that the 27 ſpirits, whom 
they imagine to be he occaſion of 
the dead body, 
may be ſatisfied with the miſchief 
y have done. However, they 
kequently remove to ſome other 
e, when any one hay. died in 
be hut, leayiog the corpſe behind 


hel death, ſeeing. 


Tem. in i 


They throw away all the cloaths | 
of the * not becauſe: they 
527 e they ſhall, have occaſion 
ing 5 fo in the other world, but 

cauſe they believe that whoever 


C 3 


would produce 


iſon their ene - 
ikewiſe pou 


of their burials. 


BH 
dead, will 


inly come to an 
untimęly end. This ſuperſtition 
revails particularly among the 
Koriles of. the Lopatka, who 
would not touch any thing which 
they thought had A to 
a2 dead perſon, although they 
oo have the greateſt incling- 
or it. 

ried the —_ of the dead 
/ uſe the following puriſica- 
3515 going to the _ they 
curſome rods, of which they make 
a ring; and, creepin ugh 
It twice, they carry i it to the wood, 
and throw it towards the weſt, 
Thoſe who dragged out the body 
are obliged 10 catch two Binde, 


northern countries. 
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wears the cloaths of one that is An account of the inhabitants of (1, 


Kilda, and of the 22 fel; 


extracted from the hiftory © tha 3 
and ud 7125 4 Rev. — 
Mr. Kenneth M people 

HE iſland of St. Kilda op oe 

x big be ranked among the om. | —— 

eſt curioſities of the Britiſh em- 1 "II 

pire. The ſituation of the place, Al 

the genius of its inhabitants, their Wy: 
manners and cuſtoms, the con- pombe 

ſtitution of their little common- 2 

wealth, that amazing dexter 1 

with which they manage the ad 913 af 

rtant branches of their buſi. F 4 : 
= s, that unexampled courage, Fern # 

with which they encounter dan- 18 


gers inſurmountable to any other * 


of one ſort or ather; one of-which- race of men, and that per- 9 3 1 
they burn, and tat the other wi naps happy Ne which ren- den. * 
the whole family. The purifi-" ders them abſolute ſtrangers w kur 4 
catio is performed on the ſame thoſe extravagant deſires and end- vir 80 

day; for, Sefure-this,. q/>chex, dave dare ' leſs. pyrſuits, which keep the great bs F 
not enter: Le 4 other hut, nor wi and oo 765 \Þ =P conſtant > As 
any enter cbeir's. theſe, and ſome MAI ba 
Abe of the e cixcumnſtancey 151 Fe 
whole arid rn ha Ack, Abe — together at, one view, ſeem Fn 4 
fins of which they bü rn in tb Gree} highly 49 mei f the, attention of BY 7 1.1, 
Such was in genera] theKgte:zof the, Jnquufiniye;, And. yet all the BW t Kalk 
cheſe⸗ peoples When the: Ruſſians be to the com. BN 40% 5 
firſt ame among them; tut nowy 1 da, are. 00 BN Ae * 
by the carm of he empreſe Elize- ands and be of 4 
ge $ 2 ries | are: appdizited e principy Bi K in 
cavihze: them, and 2. them * reſt, es Ny Kew 
| the” "Ghritian: faith. 1741, 1 Called (he la Te 
clergyman ws races the {yn 1 5 5 tal töne ly 
with affiflants and every thi 17 n „ the e 
ceſſary for this * and. ofthe var Bi 1 75 
bduilding a churc ich has chean Hand 1 n ;Englik Ga A 3 2 
; attended with ſuch 99 tut Wh . % 20d erter 7 
my of mem are baptiſed, and all breadth, x 40 gorth, I A or, 0 F 

| very _xeadily ſenditheir childten d less land. 

the ſchools oberen in many; places | 08 rey of i” 99 700 5 ready re 
for their inſttüction; fo; «that, in a 1 HEM ve 128 io 100 3's. 7 
few years, we may hope to foe the 'all hands, tha ſon, 5 | 
Chriftjan Faith planted in all theſe ter ce I be rc wels into 


8 ſt 550 by 1 
rillage, —Re raine y a fo 
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a fault or vice much more par- the ſouth-eaſt, muſt in the ſum- 
it, donable here than in any other. mer time be quite intenſe ; and 
f part of Great Britam, or bn? however rainy the climate is, the 
bat couraged 'by the form of corn muſty for theſe reaſons, grow” 
* ment pike which they live, very faſt, and, ripen early, 1 

people of this Hand ſtudy to rear ſaw the barley of this iſland about 

up ſheep, and t — Ja. 287. the beginning of June, and ob- 
nay much mot than 1 they ply ſerved that it was _ in the 
* in Abs mbrg te Je — of ſtalk than any I had ever ren 
want hu 1 7 85 A. . 20; "02 I v2 © eMbwhert at that ſeaſon, : 
dee, All the gtound Kithetto! culti- The harveſt is commonly over 
heir 78 Aha flies rd the- at this place before the beginni 
on · The lt 1s thin, full ef of! September; and begin 2 
= 25 'of efice' very: otfbildtherwiſe,” the whole crop 
* ſharp.” This: ken "patdrally wolle he ulmodt deſtroyed by the 
a of "is © a e. equitaftiabſtorms.—All the ifland- 
uf. tremely e ere / "theo: weſtern coaſt, have 
Bes 7 ve jab : viband; grvar reaſon! to dread the fury 
_y Es ! afldi iin ure of adtuinnalb tempeſts: theſe, to- 
ther crery inch 32 gether! with the exceſſivs quan- 
ber Je convert it futd a : titiesvoForain they have, general- 
ret” en. All e 19;ivthedaghont: feven or eight 
2 A 4 indeed menen of the year, are undoubt- 
a alte, A590 el the moſt vuntageous and 
ren de a ſpade unhappybeircumſtances of their 
* ot har oy. Res. 10 The! Stic Kibdians have 
ane Bl givund With a — Kant an e qual portion of 
* 0 h ee ea ſohaobvidilt o nos 
555555 
my e Mee or off qm ilda. 
ll the et N their e — nth cem culculated for 
con Wh down e wy 19) afipibulibred! FifegboltoFthe for- 
, by "Te; in that | mitey oed thighhambomeadure, are 
s 200 BY ber. of _ | evi year broupht iHrom:-there to 
15 9 — in *his m ** —— i iſlands 
1 ae 0am — 
Lab Ny 1 e Wh 6f«t of th nd. L ave 
I | * ly” led i a5 Laney 5 people on- 
9 þ ; He caſe . the! ef rp re — Gn 167" ids hitherto they 
"5 St: Nada have» raised put ſadll quantities 
145 E wap 25 I Mein ef esd. Lille v 
20 erker than ir neigh - The only appearance of a gar. 
tf — * the 2 50 denb in . this —— land, * 


The. ſoil, T Have 20, 


1 4 ly eee Matura 

10 ung. i 1 of the 
1 ſun, A from the hills 
find, weks into a low valley facing 


» ivthelr own language, is no more 
and of ground, which is incloſed, and 


nutiveb cull their principal iland 
than & very 


inconſiderable piece 


* with ſome * 
C4 On 


= 
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On the eaſt - ſide of the iſland, at narrow and low to anſwer that 
82 p * 
from the bay, lies the villa | their dwelling-houſes are 
where the whole body of Add! into two apartments b, 
little people (the — of abate partition walls. In the divifi 
males amounting to no more than next the door, which is much the 
twenty-two) live together; like largeſt, they have their cattle fall. 
the inhabitants of a town or city. ed during the whole winter ex. 
Their houſes are built in two ſon ; the other ſerves for kitchen, 
rows, regular and facing ane ano- hall, and bedroom. 
ther, with a tolerable: cauſew — * It will be readily expected that 
the ————— they the a race of men and women, bred 
3 2411602 +2 In St, Kilda, muſt be a very ſloyer- 
* Theſe habitations are made and ly generation, and every way 
contrived .an»va very unchmmon inclegant. I confeſs it is in- ¶ Iit muſt ſo 
manner. Rvery one of them d poſſible: to deſend them from this ſt will, th 
flat in theqookar o, much — — % Their method of {ſore abund 
like: the houſes of ſome: oriental” prep a. ſort of manure, t Whey cal 
nations. MThat framoany .ienctof” — of vaſt uſe, prove; Meſtimably 
theſe the St. Kildinns have., bor are very indelicate. enture t 
Towed their manner def building, far g burnt a conſider. t. Kildia 
no iman of ſenſe. will entertam ableoquantity cb de turf, they ter it awz 
4 „They have been ſpread the. —— n 
taught this zalaſſon by chef ö cure Over 2 
| un peine. one luophſalochoprent. nod 
The an,:whichq their t Theſe! aſhes, 4g exattly. laid — 
has fallen, ibuperiuliachy ſubjecti they! cover ,h a rich friabie 
to viabent: Ihoalls nd farious: Hun- 1 —— this bed of 
ritatez {apere: theirihoufescdraiſeed enn theh>iſeatter a proportios 
Higher! than natepreſent they h. — oſuchat d aſt into whith 
lieve abe fit inter Roving would peats are ape=tb 2 
1Qthetn .>downr> about thei this done, wakes, tread; au 
cars. For this. reaſon che opp beit the . oom poſt inm i 
caution they take ing] them hard:iflodrpvoh which they in- 
Toots mut hiſlatter 8 —— _modiateby >/make!' new! fires - * 
ſeems to be not al ether 'unne- large, band never extinguiſhed 
celligy;0 boom © 12 HT they have iy umitient 2 of 
"niPkmavatiz>of abels-lakieoign: new aſnes un hund. >The fant 
are. ide bf arough gritty kind operations! ate with 
of onen hintdled-+op<rpgether/in never- failing ꝓanctuality til} d 
r Wwirhmittr iter iim of mur. ars juſt ready co fow' heir burley' 
tar, from-eigtidto mud fat high}! by that time the walls of tha 
:s Inate heart of ke. dats ard the — to tte 
beds uh ich ode 2qpeertaid with the flops min 
flags, And bargen αν taroms abon ren eon 
_ .tdin' three ns. 01/Ire the tide 2e have robm ennugh form 
of every bed is an opening, by cumulating heaps of this cen, 


way of door, which is much too poſt one a ve other, de anc R 


t, Kildians had ingenuity enough 
b contrive their Beds within the 
linings of their walls, and it was 
for the ſame reaſon they took care 
to raiſe theſe walls to an height 
far from being common in the 
other weſtern iſlands, _ 
The manure produced in this 
ay muſt undoubtedly be good, 
though probably rather ſharp than 
pf long duration, as it is ſcat- 
tered in ſmall quantities upon the 
urface of the ground; ſo that 
de fiery and faline particles of 
it muſt ſoon evaporate. Be that as 
it will, thoſe who. practiſe this art 
eabundantly laviſh in its praiſes. 
hey call it a commodity in- 
eſtimably precious ; and one may 
enture to affirm, that a genuine 
St, Kildian would ſcruple to bar- 
r it away for all the diamonds 
in Brafil and Golconda. 
It is certain that cleaulineſs 
muſt contribute greatly to health, 
and of courſe longævity; but an 
pite of that inſtance of indeli 
pow given, and mauy mare which 
might have been added, I have 
tot been able to find, that cha 
people af - this ifland are more 
hort lived than men. . 
heir tatal want of: thoſe articles 
tendency to iche 
ion af <4 ana; body l contig 


nh: hetwecn...the 


ell&w . 30. Inn 13 fl: 


Rady deſcribed; there are;a pro- 


Ulperſed over all che iſland ; which 
culiſt entirely of ones, Mithast 
n 9 189 178, 
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Desde che, dw elling bones als F il 
digious number of, liale cells,. 


Fry 


any the ſmalleſt help of timber, 
Theſe cells are from twelve to 
eighteen feet in length, and a 


little more than ſeven in height. 


Their breadth at the foundation, 
is nearly equal to the height. 
Every "be wag above that im- 


mediately below, not perpendicu- 


larly, but inclines forward, ſo as 
to be nearer the oppoſite fide of 
the grotto; and thus by imper- 
ceptible degrees, till the two high- 
eſt courſes are near enough to be 


covered by a ſingle flag at the 


top. To hinder the rain from 
I down between the in- 


terſtices above, the upper part 


of the building is overlaid. with 

turf, which looks like a hne.green- 

ſward, while neg. 
The inhabitants ſecure their 

peats, eg 4 aud wild-fowl; with - 

in theſe 

St. Kildian has his ſhareiof them, 


in proportion 

uf 3, or the rent he 
pays to che ſteward. Rrem the 
canſtruction of. theſe: cells, and the 
tali che : muſt: have caſt before 
they could he been ſiniſhed, it 
eme, plain chat thoſe: who put 
them were, if) ant mare 
ingqnious than + their: neighbauss 
in the 


adjacent: ifands;j: ato ſleaſt 
induſtrious ham thair dn 


n 5d on 21095; 


wilt da- cg 
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1y ſtrike, thencord 18. 


male 
in valie>n4q "the. 4woi be cows: 


i bnsixs 03 mid 


in the iſland; 
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cut 2 into three thongs, 
th; theſe thongs 


all of 
being Ae rods t 


iſted together form i 
a three; 


cord, able. to: ſuſtain 
a great weight, and !dutable 
enough . 10-Jait . for, \gbqut , two 

erations g to- prevent the in- 
Juries is. would otherwiſe; reeeive 
from che: ſharp edges of the rpcks, 
againſt which 2 Fu pack 

1 

Meep-ſeins, dreſſed in "mh he 
fame manner. 2 £38 Jr) bak 1 


100 5331 
This, is a piecr 10 fur. 
nĩture in ably: necedatys 


the maſt implomenzea 
man of ſubſtance can be poſſgſſed 


of in St. Kuda. In my 2 
of a: father, it make 1 40. heroes, 


fArſ: article in Gets of ba bis eldeſt 4 
ſon: ſhonld it happenoto, lan. 
2 daughter's ſhare, ia:dffault oof 
ers, it is reckoned Sd ual 


By the delp of ſechrqpes, the: 
people of the: greateſt: 1 
experience bete, traverſe, 80d; ct 
amine; rocks coil high, Lad 
Linked together in, eb 


e 


tumbles oer, HemaY ben 
ſave him oc Za 1122HÞb. 910m . 

The following :aterdaterofi the 
preſent: learn ce Kilda's de- 
puty, an dhe fümmer ter I left 
= iſland, Avi: give we . 


cimen of the uno 
heres: and, ar d 


- Kill, abeßbrg dit a 


4 — rt, _ 


| Fall 0 


of 
* 
"I 
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the uncommon ſtrength of ti 

St. 'Kildians. This man, obſer. 

u e his pollexgus, loſe his hold, 
n 

e himfetf if OD — 


.frmly...upa 
the ſhelf where © he ſtood, tha 


e ſul «> - weight of. his 
fender, ing the Wink 
_ bf oppo. 1.97 on N 


2 theſe ing hu 
dous 1 B&nentu 8 n ancic 
any; thing: inothg feats 1770 chivalry; a co. 
I was: ee an gpefat, nd a libe 
of, this; bMy..cariodty lei 
nie, © ff} PNeGmMON{; 2 lin o 


Ralf, oz 
I. WAS 746k 2 e 
heartily . Ines noted 
AWETES drayn, gt from v 
mop a); ha ableft amen f ch 
Wagen ba 8 * 


N A8 A P 
te the tr 
itution 0 


baving either end ed! 
faſtened. abaat dig wit, 
beer d nol rg ſp5h:gi 
| ipices a When 1 O88 0 ot; #9; mY) 4 
runde, his collea 5 A perſes 
— ons bg. elt, and Saaftsfi having; fe 
takes care tg have. dch ſure fo ſeveral antic tp aud Fire 
ing there, that if: Hig fellgw-adr: 4 e hope 
venturer makes 23: falſe. * dim; trivmp 


ts n merits with 
ſtriag of-fowls about ee e 
IN 6h; his, babs. 
"+: This: Bak Ap * 1 
ſembles, that 
dee 95 8 ap. 
: but we. 


Da 


lrcdates of Fethro Tull, Ei: in- 
wentor of the new method + 0 

bupandry, called the horſe-hoeing, 
cr, nere juſt from his _ thi 


Ethro Tull, Ela; of P ous 
farm, on the borders of Berkſhire, 
here he wrote his treatiſe on horſe- 
; ing huſbandry, was a gentleman 


| a competent paternal eſtate, 
ad a liberal univerfi Pg 
hich he ene 4 e 
inſelf to the ſtud K. law, 
vt as a profeſſion, to inveſti- 
te the true cineiþles\ of the con- 


hoped, one day or other, to 
e no inconfderable fig re; "af - 
r being admitted i b er in the 


2 and dit co 
ok which N #4 ps a+ 


Id y egetable' 


1505 Ind 0 


por an Oxforüſhire 
r a enteel ni 


7 Fra mellged to" 
IT Pa farm 
And ig 


mapethiong bf"It . bite tis 
thodghit men Fes cs: 407% 
Ih oblerving "Ae are. 
wy: aw mo#2Ftticfal Parte of 

ee e 


EFT BY ads A 
al countr he obſerved,” 

dere the vines flouriſhed beſt, the 
pears were moſt regularly 
inted, and the * ſoil moy per- 


of ploughing, hoein 


an ancient family in Oxfordſhire, 


itution of his country, in Which 


mple, he made hat is called the 
ard four, viſited tlie ſeyeral courts 
witry' be mad iu his garden, encour 


— Leblelder of the il, 5 
nchen nntugII 


r. 
55 5 0 
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ſectly dreſt ; that frequent! 

1 . the 
ground was kept ne and light, the 
weeds deſtroyed, and the ſoil en- 
riched ; that where this care _ 


taken, the eluſters were lar x or 
high- 


full, and the juice rich an 
favoured; but where the 1 
were ſuffi to grow promiſcu- 
ouſly, and, all culture neglected, 
ſave pruning, * were * 
paratively lean and mongy, the 
juice ins N. flat, and the annual 
Teſs enF'ew thanin the 
vineyards perly managed. From 
theſe ob 
that 4 
or 1228 a> ' kind of. vegetable 


was the'\ Loſes agate it to moſt 
advantage gan with expe- 
ek Tony 


— ebrn an Agra to con- 
fiym ur diſprove his new hypotheſis. 
Ine fiycceſs of the 3 


him to extend them into his 4, 


ani he Hy Hrſt began to contrive = 


inſtyuments do facilitate the labour, 
an® tõ tender the whole buſinſs of 


hüſtiand y ag expeditions in his 


jw te wits, ; After Jong prac- 
ir the 
„Dorer ita » bxthtedeuriob ; 
eds came from 21 
onthe of this new 
9 ; ; ſothe of whom 
Huhdgd A the weight of 

go hand 


won 

MPO 

the e nr be coarſe of 
rimehts ; "while? others, 

eee viſe, 


and more W 

ocgaſſon pf tradzen Hing the practice, 
das 4 fanciful 
Prejekt „chat xſtenin grüat expence 


UE ng nothing byt Kd raip. 
of 't 

1 pop * Ane and h 
bandmen pronounced the Hogs 2 


cenjurer, who, by ſowing a third 
part 


obſervations he concluded 
regular method of yu 


EKlevery 
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uftrated by 2 vine account of perhaps never ſaw the origi 
de reſult of it du prafitee, which wo lad not genius to nals, 
ie engaged to do, and "5 Br the drawings, niuch leſs 
berformed at no trivial Expence. dove and render thetid fore 
I led by vanity, nor encou- uſeful. 2 a 
by the hape of gain, to com- The mie 


mence author, Be at frſt thought y- *. e 2 7 
5 
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wa of an crak Bog 8 men Fro Sela 

bferxatiohs into perficial nonſenſe | 
ſome —9 ae we ld his EM ters on 'huſÞandyy,” 1155 dif- 
2 ſab- the practical the- fubj ect, and to dir 
e& ripene N cel farmer, hath ral: 


vegetables undgit his culture 

new. OTB, 0 zarfedt | þ, 16k E genuine arcs From 
ice and arderly,arradgemant... whence „ draw that true 
gen for and experienced brigades} that 
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| -A ſtruck the mind of young 

pſon with a ſtrong curioſity 
to enter into reaſon of it, 
_ ſo de able to predict wo like 
| riſing events. It was, how- 
— five or fix before he 
could obtain his defire, which at 
length was ratified by the fol- 
Sls Sa Being at the 
houſe of a — rk he had 
refided ſome time, a pedlar came 
that way, and took a lodging at 
the ſame houſe. This man, to 
his profeſſion of an itinerant 
merchant, had joined the 'more 
profitable one of a fortune-teller, 
which be performed by dint of 


— aſtrology. Every one 


ows with what perſons 
of ſuch a caſt are treated by the 
inhabitants of country villages : 
it cannot be ſurpriſing” therefore 
that an untutored lad of nineteen 
ſhould look upon this man as a 
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young 
taug 5 


tio 


3 


a on nia, 


ado 2 fi 


his amazement upon his retun; 
in conſequence of which he ft 


himſelf a 


ing gen 


tune, 


arding 


1 7 Born Auguſt 20th, 1710, 
4 | | $ Hours 42 Min. P. M. 

TY 1A Latitude 52* 40 N. 
ff > Ir 1* W. of Londe « 


Tuonas SrMPSON, 


. SO1H, 


ut ereRing the folloy 
ethliacal type, in order u 
a preſage of TO s future fr 


* 


„» 


hin i 
— . 
tiate himſelf into his favou; 
in which he ſacceded ſo wet 
that the ſage was no leſs ue 
with the quick natural Parts a 
ok of new acquaintan 
he pedlar intending a jouny 
to Briſtol * left in the hands 
N who had” my 
f to write, an olf 

n of Ser arithmetic, » 
ich was go N a ſhort ;. 
pendix on A Reber. and a bolt 
almanac make, 

15 Theſe he had pe. 
urpoſe, during th 
end, as to excit 


ithout p 
nfallible! 
quences. 
tolen 

dove his 
iſe and de: 
Il thoſe 
e readily 
erſons we! 
ay Data « 
have hear 
nce, with 
rom v 0 
Iot dep 
e vain fo 
duſnefs of h 
ave dropt 
umſelf in c 
d accord 
ce. r 
Together 
ad furniſne 
Harithmetee 
to be 
nto the Lat 
had after 
hereby he 
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This poſition of the heavens the 
ard having very maturely con- 
dered ſecundum artem, did, with 
nuch confidence, pronounce, that 
vithin tao years time Simpſon 
old turn out A greater man than 
himſelf | 
It was not long after this that 

r, Simpſon, being pretty well 
alified to erect a figure him- 
If, did, by the advice of his 
iend; make an open profeſſion 


f caſting nativities;' from whence 


derived a preg? ittance ſo 
hat he quite 1 
ng. to which üntted he had 
naniſeſted an ver pogrent at 
nent, and ſaam became the aracle 
f Boſworth 0 cand it, e nuirons. 
carce a courtſhip advapetd to a 
natch, or a hargam th 4 ſale, 
ithout previouſly: vohſalting the 
nfallible Simpfon about the con- 
quences, Helping folks>nt0 
bolen s, he always declared 
bove his match; and chat ag to 
iſe and death he had no 


e readily reſolyed; ide che 
erſons were cer did the 5 
ry Data of the Mcope: and, 
have heard him fav, me Ne 

ce, with ſuch ſucteſs, that if, 
rom very cogent reiſons, he had 
ot been ce convireedof 


e vain fou 
duſnefs of his OLI f of 79 9711 
ave dropt N MM yy 


aſtrology he 
yith enough 


me- 


f ithmettc,” alge 
to be-qualified fo lookin 
ko the Ladies Diary, OdEewhich 

had afterwards the direction) 
teredy he came to underſtand 


48 


4 


driven- to hard{hi | 
| power.“ tence of his family, having mar- 
l thoſe called ανν Due Wont «He 5 


31 
that there was ſtill an higher 
branch of mathematical knowledge 
than any he had been yet acquaint- 
ed with; and this was the method 
of 'Fluxions; mevertheleſs our 
young analiſt was altogether at a 
oſs to diſcover any Engliſh author 
who had written 'on the ſubjeR, 
except Mr. Hayes; and his werk 
being a folio, and then pretty 
ſcarce, exceeded his ability of pur- 
chaſing: however, an acquaintance 
lent him Mr. Stone's Fluxions, 
W merry ur Mar- 
's de R Hoſputal's e des infi- 
— Perers': by this one bk 
and chis oπ].˖ ing talents, 
he was, as we ſhall preſently ſee, 
enabled in a very few years to 
compbſe a much more accurate 
treatiſe on this ſubje& than any 
c—_— before appeared in our 


frer ho had bid adieu to a. 
logy and its emoluments, he was 
for- the ſubfif- 


Ae with two children, 
ght him two more. 
% London, and for 
rpught at his buſineſs 
and taught mathe- 

pare time. 
to ſo good 
nt home and 


who 


His induſtry tu 
account, that 
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| brought_up his Wife and children 


- The number 


Inverſe Methbd are demonſtrated af. 
ter a new, clear, au conciſe Man- 
ner; with their Application to Phy- 
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trine of infinite Serie; and reverting 
ry Series 
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Wo; gi Lan new Aeta n Abi 


N — er 


ſome uſeful and eaſy applic of che 
tions. practical 
An che fourth part is ſhewn th ſame, c 
ule of Fluxions in ſome of the {@, vis. 
limeſt branches of Phy/ice u The < 
Aſtronomy ; where, befides bent of bodie: 
things done in a method quite di. centripet 
ferent from any thing to be u moſt cor 
within other authors, there u firſt book 
ſome very uſeful ſpeculations rely. WW clearly in 
ing to thei; Do#r2ne; ebe The t 
n ce... pler's pro 
o this is added, a Seh an tical rule 
being a cal lection of miſcellanecu The fo 
probiemau ande yak — paths of p 
gui u oon patta a diums; d 
among ther), matte 2 — portant 
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of he earth in its orbit, with 
practical rules for computing the 


ſame, communicated by Dr. Be- 


— 


vis. 

The ſecond treats of the motion 
of bodies affected by projectile and 
centripetal forces; wherein the 
moſt confiderable matters in the 
firſt book of Newton's Priacipia are 
clearly inveſtigated. 

The third is a ſolution of Ke- 
pler's problem, with a conciſe prac- 
tical rule. 

The fourth is of the motion and 
paths of projectiles in reſiſting me- 
diums; determining the m im- 
portant things u this head, 
in = ſecond 3 of the Fu. 


"The fifth bod dere the reſiſ⸗ 
tunces, velocities, and times of vi- 
bration of pendulous bodies in 
nediums. 10 

The fixth containd à new me- 
thod of ſolution of all kinds of al- 
* uationt in numbers, 

KN war  Srev11before 
— W. abebt u me- 
cod of Tucrimante, with exam. 
ples. NN 

The eighth is a hoert inveſtiga- 
don of à theorem fot fading the 
lum of a ſeries of quantities, by 
nens of their differences2' t 
The ninth is a way of 
3 Nr recur- 
1 The een! is a bew and general 
thod for finding the ſim of auy 
ties of powers; 1 roots are 
If arithmetical z and 
plicable - to ſeries of other 


Rinds," «4 U 
angular 


FES ISK 


. * 4A» 


The eleventh concern 
Mons, with ſome 
Moperties of the circle. 
twelfth ſhews an = and 
Vor. VII. 
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a member of that learned body. 


expeditious method of reducing 
a compound fraction to ſimple 
ones. 

The thirteenth and laſt, con- 
— * 1 quadtature of 
hyperbolical curves, is a problem 
that had exerciſed the kill of ſeve- 
ral great mathematicians z none 
of the ſolutions then publiſhed ex- 
tended further than to particular 
caſes, except one in the Phileſo- 
Phical Tranſafions, without de- 
monſtration, by M. Klingenſtierna, 
pro rofeſſor of mathematics at Upſal. 

his, Mr. Simpſon has here — 
tigated by two different methods, 
and — the general conſtruc- 
tion extremely ealy, imple, and 


fit for practice. 
Mr. Klingenftierid ap to 
have been well pleaſed with what 


Mr. Simpſon had done: for being 
afterwards appointed ſecretary to 
the Royal 4 Stockholm, 
as mark of his 1 * he procur- 
ed a d a to be — 10 
him, Whereby he was conſtituted 


Doctrine of Annuities and 
ws ay deduced from general and 
eoitert Principles : with uſe fd Ta- 
Bes bg the Values of and 

Joint Lives, Cc. 8. 1747. This 
in 1743 was followed by an Appen- 


i torraining /ome Nenad, on a 
late Bob on E Szubje (by 


Mr. Abr. de Moivre, F. R. S.) 
with Anſavers to fem Perſonal an 
—— A in the . 
thereof. 
Mr. de Moivie never thought fit 
to reply to it. 
In 1743 he publiſhed his Methe- 
matital Diſſorcationt on a" Fariety of 


al d Analytic? '$ 4 
dee — par 


* eee of the true fl 
gere 
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bills + but the ſolutions ar and the hi orders of 
tal, and — de ppi — * Are we. mul more 


facility and advantage, to any _ _ intelligible. azz Refides, 
ible of obſervations, She ved. — ewtan- defines 
dation is to John Bacon, Eſq; T:RiS\ — #Htlotizize of Mo- 


The Dultrine and "Apjptivenion' 2 rions, yet he has. [secoublſe to the 


Fluxions, containing, BH what dr moment gerieratetl 
cmmon en the Subjatt; a g of in bf time, in or- 
new Im inyhbeFheory, nk der — thofe:vblocities 5 


te. WY the Solution of h Farley i all whichche 3fterwattth wache to ex- 
cs vg ia ein Problem, in Hut pound by finite nitudes- of 
edi. BY Brancher of cbr Mahemtirhes. Wo weherikinds}o nonegifto vn a 
EI volumes — — J 03 b2163 This ek io te dteddeC tote 
ord- In the preface the uuthor offert Farhof Mnecleaffeld- f. Wag f. 

this to the world as a new wok, »Mrzhintpfon w 
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lar hypotheſis, by means of cer- 
tain equations applied to the mo- 
tion about the upper focus of the 
ellipſe. By this method, the re- 
ſult, even in the orbit of Mercury, 
may be found within a ſecond of 


the truth, and that without re- 


ting the operation 
erh third ews the manner o 
6 e motion of a Come: 
from a part alic, to an ellipric Or. 
bit ; being. af great uſe, when the 
obJerwved: Places of a (new) Comer; 
are found to differ ſenſibly from 


thoſe computed on the hypotheſis 
_ ofa 2 orbit. 
ff, 


15 eh32496« 
The fourth ĩs an attempt to ſhew, 
from mathematical principles, the 
advantages arifing from taking 
the Mean of a Number of obſer- 
vations, in prafziral Aftonomy; 
wherein the odds that the reſult, 
this way ĩs more exact, than from 
one ſingle abſervation, is evinced, 
and the utility of the method 
to practice, clearly made appear. 
The fifth contains the determi- 
nation of certain Fluents, and the 
reſolution of ſome very uſeful gun. 
tiant, in the higher orders of flux 
ions, by means of the meaſures 
of angles and ratios, and the 
right and verſed fines. of circular 
The ſixthtreats of the reſolu- 
tion of Algebraical equations, by 
the method of ſurd - diviſors; 
whetein.uthe grounds of that me- 
thod, an laid down by Sir. Iſaac 
Newton, is inveſtigated | and ex- 
plainedsmigor 199919 + FA vi 
The m̃venthechibits the inveſti. 
gation (ofa pozcrab Rule: for there. 


ſolution af I /operimetsicul' Problems 


afialbordets, with ſome examples 
ofthe: uſe and application'df the 


. faid rule. 
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correction of Biſhop Ward's circu- 


The eighth, and laſt, compr, 
hends the, reſolution of ſome gene. 


ral and very important problem 


in Mechanics and phyfical Aﬀt ronemy, 
wherein, among others, the pri. 
cipal parts of «4 third and nimh 
Sectiont of the firſt Book of Sir Iſaze 
Newton's Principia, are demon. 
ſtrated, in a new and conciſe 
manner. — But what may bet 
recommend this excellent trad, 
is the application of the general 
equations therein derived, to the 
determination of the LUNA 
4 TT, I EIS | 

According to what Mr. Simpſon 
had iotimated: at the concluſion of 
his De&rine uf Flaxions, the great 
eſt part of this arduous undertak- 
ing was drawn up in the year 1750. 
A that time M. Clairaut, a 
very eminent mathematician of 
the: Parifian academy, had ſtarted 
an objection againſt Sir Iſaac Neu- 
tonꝰs general law of | gravitation 
This was a motive to induce Mr. 


Simpſon (among ſaome others) to 
re ft, if 


endeavour over whether the 
motion of the moon's Apogee, on 
which that objection had its whole 
weight und foundation, could not 
bei truly achounted for, without 
; a'ohangean' the recen- 
ed law of tation; 2 70 
ner NRatin of othe>8quares of ! 
Diftancee. T1 feels anſwered 
his hopes, and induced him 1 
look further ĩnto other parts of the 
theory of the moon's/mation, than 
he hadatil irft ihtendeds: but be- 
fore he had. compleated his delign, 
Mr. Clairaut arrived in England 
and made Mr. Simpſon u viſit; 
from whom hei dearnt, that he had 
alittle before printed! a Fit © 
that ſubjeQ; a copy of which Mr. 
Simpſon afterwards received as 4 
preſent, and found in it wy 


thin 
himfelf | 
beſides { 
The / 
Simp/on f 
fromeſs o 
appear fi 
ly detern 
Apogee, 1 
with the 
equations 
all that d 
that had 
Mathemat 
a great nt 
tirely ch: 
moon's o. 
important 
2 
the greate) 
Equations 
unleſs difl 
tion of ſon 
tcauſe. 
Theſe n 
to the Kar, 
dent of the 


Several 
were 25 
wyal ſocite 


Tran/attion 
all of then 
krted, wit 
dans, in h 
would be. 
dotice of th 

From M. 


demonſtrated, to which 
— f had directed his inquiry, 
beſides ſeveral others. 

The facility of the method Mr. 
Simpſon fell upon, and the Exten- 
froene/s of it will, in ſome meaſure 

appear from this; that it not on- 
ly determines the motion of -the 


with the ſame eaſe, as the other 
equations, but yer gw — 
Al that dangerous kin 

that had embarraſſed 3 — 
Mat bhematici ans, and would, after 
a great number of 2 en- 
tirely change the figure of /the 
moon's orbit. From whence this 


at. important conſequence is derived others, the ſuperio toſſiters 
ak- chat the moon's Mean Mocian, and of the ge! :permitted to be 
50. dhe greatef? Quanritier ahbe Jevexal boarded and lodgecb in bis wouſe, 
;, 1 Wh £4uations will remain unchanged; In his mannerof m— ane hut 
- of unleſs diſturbed. by the: :intervens 2 cen 6 and: gay 5 fr 4 a 
red don of ome foredywor accidental ny 
ew- tauſe. eG HO! 11d, 1 ered; — — 

on, Theſe-miſcellanies are inſcribed milde ,- a5 cengaged/botty che ate 
Mr. Bi to the Earl of Mandles field; preſi- tention, aſteem, Men friend ſhip 
) to dent of the Rayal: y. no) qmi?2 of his lars of f. whictvikeaood 
the Several papers df Mx. ſon's ofathe ſervice, as well fm of The: 
„% vere + end at omeetingo 017 the cammunity, was ameceſfiry:oonz 
hole BY oyail-ſociety, aul printed their ſeg „ Notwithſtarmding the 
3 no: WY 7ran/ations d bun a mat, if not applatſe: of ſuperig rs, which Mr: 
ont Wi all of: them} were afterwards! ind Simpſon: perley hy. acquittal 
den- freed, with: alterations on dd of his — at: Woblwickʒ qe had 
y the tons, in his ; Valumes, it the misfartune to bnd his:dhedich. 
Aα old be. needleſt tons tile any decline, through his cloſe manner 
wered notice of them here. T unn of Ming and the Want if don 
m to From Mr. Simpſon's writings, I verſing with his: frienkds 10 His 


ww return to; [himfelfasFbrowgh 
tte intereſt and ſolicitations of the 
lor mentioned: William Jones, 
Ia he was, in! a743 appointed 
Profeſſor of mathematics then va- 
x; the death of Met — 
's academy at Wool wich; 
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fhoger, in the. ſame. manner, and 


37 
mitted fellow of the royal ſociety in 

1745, having been p — * as a 
candidate by Martin Folkes, Eſq; 
preſident, William Jones, "Eſq; 

Mr. G Graham; and Mr. 
John Machin, ſecretary; all very 
eminent mathematicians: The 
preſident and :conntily in conſide- 
ration of his very moderate ir- 
cumſtances, were pleaſed to ex- 
cuſe his admiſſion fret, and like- 
wiſe hig giving bond for the ſet⸗ 
tled future payments. At the 
academy be exerted hid faculties 
toothey utmoſt, ãn inſtrułkting the 
pupits-who- were the qmmediate 


objects of his duty, las cel as 


weak conflitutiom oÞdiady: was 
ill adaptedo tod the ꝙ iumtof bis 
mind, having beenb frhmed, ich 
originallyb e e nerveb. coBxert 
ciſe and a proper regimeb>cuzre 
preſoribed him but t litt le pur- 
poſe4: for he:funk rs gradutdlyoitng 
ſuch Alownefa-of Crap ma 29vi0ften, _ 
in 4 manner deprived tical His 
313. Yn ii zige Uns An man tal 
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tion in aſtronomy ſoon procured was admitted into the royal a 
him. acceſs the late — demy of ſciences, as an adjoint 
Cafini, the king's firſt member, for aſtronomy: Beſides 
mer, and to the preſent M, Ma. the many excellent papers of his 
raldi, who both had apartments, diſperſed up and down in their 
and all manner of inſtruments and memoirs, he publiſhed elements 
accommodations in the royal ob- of geometry, mechamies, 3 
ſervatory, With theſe he con- and aſtronomy, + Moreover, he 
* trafted a moſt intimate familia- carefully computed al che eclip- 
> WF rity and friendmhip; and in the ſes of the fun "and moon that 
b year 1738 he affifted the latter in had happened finee the 3 
_ a furvey of the ſea- coaſt from #ra, which were printed in 


0 Rayonne to Nantes. book, publiſhed by two —. 1 
— 415 he was conjeined with ro de . "Party de verb. 
M. de Thury, the ſor of the be- Aare * 1750, 

lis fore mentioned M. *Caffini, in In? to. nia BL +. 


4 ir ir the meridian of the des theſe, he compiled a vo- 
" obſeryatory, thro? 1 wh _ 1 Rphemerides 
by t of the kingdom of France. for the years 1745 to1755 ; ano- 
1 In the month 'of N mber, "of ther for the' yea! 175 5 to 1765 ; 
10 the ſame year, whilſt 2 a third for the .Yeats 1765 to 
ot gaged day and dighe i in the . 1155 an re intitu- 
ul king WAND Ps rank _ und n nta noviſe 

takin aired, t ir er 2 in dbſervationi- 
e pan, bs 


\ ? diſtance but ſtabilita, and the'moſt correct 
1 8 without any 75 ci, . ven > ' ſolar tables that ever appeared. 
N know ing N g of che matter, Having gone through a ſeven 


5 the v math e ſeries of aſtronomical obſer- 
10 maticat' Lhe" oh 1 n - Fations in his own obſervatory, 
Wy 10 1 M. Ya gnôn Mad ſc 08 he formed à project of going to 


2 thily Alec. ere he 3 to Gbſerve the ſoutkern ſtars at the 
bled ES ay cid! 44 ape of Good Hope This was 
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world, he ſent to thete of his 
00 la May, 1741, M dela Caille e who were 
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in practical aftronomy, * previ- 
us notice in print, what obſer- 


ations he deſigned to make at 
ſuch and ſuch times, for the ſaid 
purpoſe. 

Then without further loſs of 
time he packed up his inſtru- 
ments and made preparations for 
his voyage; which Comte d' 
Argenſon - being informed of, 
ſent him 4000 livres, though he 


had never ſolicited any ſuch fa- 


vour, and with it a written pro- 
miſe of whatever further ſum he 
might have occaſion for; this 


however was but a ſmall addition 


to his purſe, for he expended in 
the purchaſe of new and larger 
inſtruments much more than he 
was before ſſed of. 


„on the twenty-firſt 


a gown Artifizer, 
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nor M. Tulbagh, who receive 
him with great civility, and dur, 
ing his ſtay there conferred in, 
ceſſant favours upon him, he forth, 
with got his. inſtruments on ſhore, 
and with the aſſiſtance of ſon: 
Dutch artificers ſet about build. 
ing an aſtronomical o ervatory, 
in which his, apparatus of in- 
ſtruments was properly diſpoſed 
as ſoon as it was in fit congition 0 
receive them 


The ky at atthe Cape is generally 
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Haviug thus 2 the pur. 3 gg 8 . to 
e of his voyage, no the iſles ranc < 
2 opportunity — For is in order to determint 5 p6fi-, 
return, he thought of 2 tion of them, * which "had deed 
the vacant / time in andther ar- been done the laſt Jo 
duous attempt ! no leſb than that above mentioned .d res 
of takin! "the: meaſure of the de Mainvillette ;-- how He” 
ry, (arch, as he had already done that choſe to obey? Re eee 
in. of the heavens;* This indeed had; and welt : 
through the mum ficence ofthe le returned ta Paris is 4 
French king} been done before by of ee having in His 
— 2 of learned men, both almoſf four 11 8 ce ex. 
in Europe and Amerien g fome pended ne — chan g 1A lirres 
determinint the * auriti camp fp on Hime und his or? 
degree under ce and a a ſingulat 1 nſtance 74 5 ſt fru- 


ed 
ur. 
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i dere, under che ate Vijels 0 gality "ire e pro — baer 
well pat it Rad nür as yet been de- a. $ uh- 
ook rided wherherlin die Wathefn pa- m che hee K Sin a 
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tone obestasd, uin the north. * 100,000 u Ui = 
like- en. Phis point ene fugle may | who"thir ik fs after 
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eſolved to examine into, ach om? galt, e 
panied- only witty his! friend Mr. N From . 
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his own obſervations during El inflamed, he had 


of the 
voy obſtru&tions of 12. 
115 2 being pow eftabliſh- loſs of appetite, with an opplets 
ed u ſo firm a baſis, the of the whole habit. His mind n. 
=, ebrated academies of Eu- mained unaffected, and he reſo. 
rope claĩmed him as their own, _ perfiſted in his ſtadies 2 
and he was elected r In the month of Mas 
a member of the royal ſociety o medicines were adminiſtered to hin, 1 
London, of the inſtitute of Bo- which r ther aggravated than i. 11 | 
Je na, of the imperial academy leviated his ſymptoms : and he ws 1957 
Peterſburg, and of the royal now ſenſible that the ſame diſorde traded + 
academies oF Berlin, Stockholm which in Africa ten years befon gas ſent 
and Gottingen. yielded to a few ſimple remedia, Midge, "a 
In the — 760 M. de la did in his native country, bid de 16 * 
— 1 . attacked with a fe- fiance to the beſt phy ſicians; thy 2 6 
| the gout, which how- induced him to ſettle his affair: Chrifti, 0 
Pon wg not iber g the the courſe his manuſcripts he committed h de title 
of his ſtudies, for plan- the care and diſcretion of by who was 
ped out a new _ immenſe eſteemed friend M. Maraldi. |: houſe, | 
work, no leſs than hiſtory was at laſt determined that a v0 Wet 
of aſtronomy through all ages, ſhould be opened, but this brought 
with a compariſon of the an- 2 an 7 te da lather „ in whid 4 
cient and modern obſervations, h he ded the third day dg ay 4 
and Honſtruction and uſe of Mery 1 being then Þ en 2 yean 
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the eldeſt ſon. of Six Robert Hales, 
le, of Beckeſbourn, in Kent, who was 
un e created a baronet by king Charles 


II, on the 12th of July, 1660; 
kis mother was Mary, the daugh- 
ter and heireſs of Richard Wood, 


arch Bf Abbots Langley, in Hertford- 
din, Wh vice. They bad man many children, 
\ and Stephen was their ſixth ſon. 
Aster be had hom 2 * 
arte i tracted in 
efor +1 ſent to Ber agerdtye 8 
lie and on the 19th of June, 
d & rw being ig his 1500 year, was 
entered a penifioner of Corpus 
irs: WF Chriſti, or Reriniet College, under 
ed 0 WW the ttätion of Mr, Robert Moſs, 
| WWW as A fellow of that 
„ie, 5 „in hs was ad- 
1 9610 oo 7 
ouph =_ Ga” HS oy M $ . 
batche 1 
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Stukely, who was a ready draughtſ- 

man, had added a map of . Can” 
x ob 22 better to direct them in 

eir peregrinations: in ſome o 
theſe expeditious they colle& 
foſſils from the gravel and chalk- 
—＋ and in == they hunted 

utterflies, having contrived an, 
inſtrument for taking them. 

Mr. Hales alſo, in conjunctio 
with his friend Stukely, appli 
himſelf to the ſtudy of anatomy 
frequently diſſecting frogs, 28 
other 1. in their her lizing 
walks ; thay raceeded alſo to the 
difſeRion dogs and Mr. Hales 
contrived a method of obtaining 3 
preparation of the lungs in lead, 
of which Dr. Stykely has now ſe- 
veral ſpecimens. 

He placed a muſket barrel over g 

an of lighted charcoal; ſo as to be 
b ien ede land pretty confider- 
ble degree of heat : He then took 
the 1 2 dog, With che wind: 
ps, and having py the 
dpipe very clo uch- 

hole of the barrel, OS 12 ied 

ait f beflohs te the müzzle, 

17 a ſtream of Fit, heat 
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lead of all their fine — ca- 
vities, in all their vargous convo- 
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Intions, and in their natural ſitua- the ſphere he invented, and thy This 
tion with reſpect to each other. original drawing is ſtill in his poſ. late maj 
applied _ themſelves alſo ſeſſion. cond, 1 


to chymiſtry, and repeated many About the year 1710, he wa Wales ; 
of Mr. Boyle's experiments, mak- preſented to the perpetual cure of choſen « 
ing flowers of benzoin, pulvis ful- 12 near Twickenham, in royal ſoc 


minans, elixir proprietatis, and va- Middleſex, and afterwards accepted at the fa 
nous other preparations, fome of of the living of Porlock in Somer. their pre 
uſe, ſome of curiofity ; but beſides ſetſhire, which vacated his felloy. The } 


what they did between them, they ſhip in the college, and which he received, 
attended the chymical lectures that exchanged for the living of Far. was pub 
were then read by the public pro- ringdon in Hampſhire. face to tl 


_ feffor __— Vigani, in Queen's oon after he arr Mary, the miſed a { 


college cloyſters, and went alſo to daughter and heireſs of Dr. Newce, Wi he publi 
ſee the chymical operations which who was rector of. Haliſham in lf title of 
he performed in a room in Trinity Suſſex, but reſided at Much Hal- Hema/a: 
college, which had been the labo- dam in Hertfordſhire. hydraulic 
ratory of Bir Iſaac Newton, and On'the 1 3th: of. March 1717, he madt on t 
in which, ' unfortunately for the was elected member of the royal BY animals ; 
world,. Sir Haac's manuſcript con · ſociety:; and on the gth of March, Wi jrrimene; 
cerning chymical . prncepley” ava in the year following, he exhibited Ladder; 
accidentally bunt: an account of ſome experiments he N re of 
Mr. Haleg was ally iaſiduous had lately made on the effect of the , 
and ſucceſ ful che t udy of aſtro- fun's warmth in rang the ſap in I taining oh; 
nomy; forhaving acquired a perfect © trees, This p im the thanks I laing 70 
eoftlieNewwonianſyftem; of the ſociety, who alſo requeſted I volume.) 


he contrived©h machine to demon< him to proſequtethe ſubject. In 179: 
ſtrate it, which was conſtructed of Wich chiborequeſt, hich: was WW of the tre 
n like — en by Pharaoh's new colon 

to reprefent the motions of all the exto>the mother of Moſes, th af ju 
plane te; upon dire ſame principles, 10 2 — bfu ſon, 51 Hales ef Orford 
and nearly in he ſame manner vas ne 2 Gploma ul 


the machine afterwards conſtrutted on ce 1Jans; 17255 eli 
by Mr.'Rowley, maſter of mathe- bites: ditreatids/an which knee! 
maties ed king G Eawbich an acrbunttof this ſc) 

was abſaxdiy-called/an'Orreryzobes treatifedbeing hi * 

= [en Og Orrery ans Row! the ſociety, her enlary 
pawon! Phis'!machine of improvedat, and an-Aprifirp270t 
Haley was ſuppoſed to be the firſt publiſhed it under / the. title of ii 
af the kind dut it appeated that gerabir S rachel, orm atonent If fant 
Dr. Cumberland: rector of All.ſaims farical 2xperizzents on the fap in 
at Stamford;'arid afterwards biſhop gee, tawardt a 
of Peterborouphy Had eU ſtie ucted 
one of them Eides, when he wa 
alen eolle egep Cam airy by ee chemin 

bridge! if 101 2 3h 1m 16 Rufe ex ybreh um 
Stukelypat the regueſt of his — mening'of ole 
fr: ng Hales, made 2 drawing of Jeticiy.. off dont ge gon 19's Thi 


This work he 3 to kis 
late majeſty king George the ſe- 
cond, who was then prince of 
Va; Wales; and was, the ſame year, 
of choſen one of the council of the 
n royal ſociety, Sir Hans Sloane being 
ted at the lame annual election choſen 


er. their preſident. 

W. The Vegetable Statics was well 
he received, and a ſecond edition of it 
ar- was publiſhed in 1731 in a pre- 


face to this edition Mr. Hales pro- 
the WH miſed a ſequel to- the work, which 
vce, he publiſhed in 1733, under the 
title of Statical eſſays, containing 
lad. Hemaſtatics, or an account of ſome 

hydraulic bydroftatical experiments 
he made on the blood and blood-weſſels of 


oyal unt; alſo an account of Jome ex- 
rch, Wi periments on ftones in the kidney and 
ited Ladder; avith ar enguiry into the 
ts he WY nature of theſe anomalous concretions ; 
# the to which it added; an appendix con- 
p in ing objerwations and © experiments 
an r-/ating 0 een yahjetts * the firſt 
eſted volumen" OMe ow 492 20 

In 1732 he 83 one 
was of the aan far eſtabliſhing a 
adh's WY new colotiy/ im þ Om the 
'oſes, ch of July o, otheouniverfty 
Hales at —— ohim aalith a 
4 and Gploma i for che degter of 
exhi- in r a»mdrkotidgei 


155 tie more honourable; cas1it and 
ua for one unzverficy a0 confer 
ed by BY demicah Doe —— 
dn verefeducited at anbtle No 511 


In nz, hen hthe benlch and 
** ofthe loweb and middling 
als of people were ſubverted wy, 

te exceflive .drinking-of-gin; he 
pPublithed, (though wichqut his 


ume, A friendly 1 % 
Ointers , brundy, and other peru 
tur ignore which Wẽas after - 


Wards twice: as 11118" a the. lats, 
end of the ſame year he pub- 
a ſermon which he preached leg 
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4.5 
at St. Bride's before the reſt of the 


truſtees for eſtabliſhing a new co- 


lony in Georgia. His text was, 
Bear ye one another's burthens, and 
fo fulfill the law of Chrift ; Gala- 
tians vi. 2. 

In 1739, he printed a volume 
in 8 vo. intituled, Philo/ophical Ex- 
periments. on Sea Water, Corn, Fleſb, 
and other Subftances : This work, 
which contained many uſeful in- 
ſtructions for voyagers, was dedi- 
_ to the lords of the admi- 
ralty. 

The ſame year he exhibited to 
the royal ſociety an account of 
ſome farther 
the diſcovery 0 


medicines for diſ- 


ſolving the ſtone in the kidneys | 


and bladder, and preſerving meat 
in long voyages, for which he re- 
. the gold medal of Sir God- 
frey Copley's donationo e | | 
The year following (1740) he 
publiſhed ſome acenunt of ex 
ments and — — 


Stephens medicines fot diſſulving 


the ſtone, in which their diſſowent 

power is enquired into and de- 

* 9g T1077 d nase 
14741 he read before the 
ſociet y an account of; an in- 


— which he iu votitd. an | 


called na ventilator, fe gn 69 y&ying 
freſh rain 3 Le — 
* 7 eloſeſ paxta af 
had commumcated vit 
to n friends ſome 
mon ths before, 18 ary re- 
markables that :@ machine ofi:the 
ſame kid; far the lavieqgpueprie, 
was in the ſpting of cheſame: on 
invented: by bat Margin difiewald, 
an officer i in tho? ryace Ot, * 
king) abs win beg 16aptain 
ww ich 


of mechanics, for 

and ſonate 

des ia, Gdtsber: ellen 1 ns 
ordered 
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| Sidered every ſhip of war in the 
| Ferviedof that ſtate to be furniſh- 
| ed with one of them; a model 
alſo of this machine was ſent into 
France, and all the ſhips in the 
French navy were alfs ordered 
2 a n the fame 

It Aar about: the 
ſame time one Sutton; who kept a 
coFee-houſe' tm A Freer, 
invented a 'ventilator of ano- 
thier conſtruRtion to draw off the 
foul air in of ſhips; by vmeans 


er the cock room bat poor 
Button bud not Intereſt en 
to Take mankind the 


nent ke offered them; he Was, 
however, at intwduced 
bo Decal, Mead, who foon perceiv- 
it preferable 
i any ee e, for few fer- 
vice, drew up un "1 
memorial to ther 
in which the 4 eExvet- 
Trice 6f it was nſtrated : te 
alſo cauſed a model of it tube 
mude in r nt che exp of 
200 l. he profentett ito itte 
ſoclecy, and which io now; thrthetr 
mifeum>! After ten Mars 01 
licitation;| ſupf by the inſtu. 
ence of Dro Mead, Suttom aht a 
— —— 12 
e board hit ie 
vf war} ant his rontrivariue 
Teros) his 'feltow. *erbatutes « 
difetſes) way! lrewardel 


* te in 

Sy x periilios royal prac 
'the'publiGoandliberaligy! to merit, 
which muſt reflect eve N. 
 mobrappethogroatemimd/whb at 
thut time * 
'of this mf Mp /Duhamtt, 
u celebrated ——— of 
France d und du efieralo&f 
the French marine has # how 
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CO machine may be appliel 
great advantage to oth, put. 
poſes Tl the late ingenious Mt. 
enjamin Robins, F. R. 8. wh 
was the beſt military mathem, 
tician of his time, gave his teſi. 
mony in favour of the ſuperiority 
of Sutton's contrivance. 

The public, however, is not 
leſs 1 ed to the ingemit 
and benevolence of Dr. Hales, 
whofe ventilators came more cal 
into — for many purpoſes of 1 
tance to life, 
. | fre — 
— h it ſhoy. 
ad te ce; 1 © gran 

2 fy Pros» lrg gr 
tion of rr for the prefer 
tion of corn in this manner, with t 
view to: mk ũt /a genen pm 
Ace. 1 8 yd Dor HU 21 
Dr. Hake 

ſociety 4 
deſeriptio f method ef cu. 
il —_— 
diving hes "rapping 
TG was artis printed 
Meir Franfa&ons.j1£0c — 
im Hpgthbiqus birthked ſſome cx 
— — yerth 
vraterg vevtrich dt Rad heen inducel 
don inks bia publication ct 
iich which: te 
Ee eee 

BWMhop!ofo© , 

— (e wier as au 
vrſal iaeti che eon s — 
ſoverad „letter pafec“ beten 
them an cht qubjett, 
with refpuct. Ike uſerbf tau 
cer in iche y diſeaſe! fie den 
Gute biupil of: do mol Cini 9000 
+: Hmthibꝰ fate peur he leone} 
cated to the public. 
thetediteinePheGede! 
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method, 
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ble ar 
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but have 
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method 
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out turn 
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everal m 
by ventil 
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beaver, which will winnow and 
clean corn much ſooner and better 
than can be done by the common 
method, He alſo, at the ſame time, 
and by the ſame channel, coinmu- 
nicated to the public a cheap and 
eiſy way to preſerve corn ſweet in 
fle an invention of l po bene - 
ft to farmers, eſpecial 
leaſers, who want to 
quantities of corn for — ti, 
but have no roper | ary or 
repoſitory for Nos pole He 
allo the ſame year too — 
method to pu Xo hoas how 
to keep corn ſweet in heaps with. 
out turning ah and to ſiveeten it 
when muſty. obliſhed along 
paper pra rinks an account of 
everal methods to preſerve corn 
by ventilators, with::a ular 
Elctipeion of ſeveral: forts of ven- 
tilators, illuſtrated by a cut, ſo 
that the whole mechaailin | of 
tem may be eatily known, and 
te enkchine conſtrued hy a com- 
ve rer \Haqublithed: al. 
fame p:but with» 
5 name, à detection of lthe 
cis boaſts jn q 3 
elicacy of the liquide Aiſ- 
ſolring. the Kons. ub 8 
in the urine of perſohs.wbo had 
1 iquid Deel —_ 
ite ſcliwent, which 
7 dipenferioraf 1the>nnoſtram 
Tarte. toi obe die diſſolved 
8 amonftrnt- 
that) it was: no otb ix» than the 
ne of the:tinqut welle which he 
inecipitated withfpuit of hartſ- 
5 vithout e » which 
* precipi ta I J 
lone | into ſome of the Rey SA : 
g othe ſtone ſuſfeted not the 
on 1 ug n: 0 521%” 
u 0: he communi * 
Ke roya] ſociety à propoſal: for 
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bringldg f | paflable ſohes ſbon, 
and with caſe, out of the bladder. 


and this was alfo printed in their 
inn the Gem Mis, For Jo 
n the t. I 
he publiſhed an —— 2 "Hh 
conſiderable improvement of 12 
back heaver, by which it became 
3 of clearing corn of the 
very ſmall grain, ais, es, blacks, 
ſmut-balls, Te to ſach perftc- 
tion'as to mite it m_ ſeed cbrn. 
On the 21ſt of A = » $748, | — 
communicated to choking, 
22 
gee, the progteſs o 
veeaioned by. the great fire na 
pro N that year-ift Cornhill. 
the ſubſtante of this propofal 
was 3 in their Tranfackiöns. 
In ef me year be alſo commu- 
moirs, w are printed in thelt 
— vne on the great he- 
nefit of ventilators, and the other 
2 ſome Aer ih electti- 
bor 16-0 bets" 
20 * the year. 17 — 
were fixed a priſon, 
by order, of the right — 
ry Fox, Eſq fen at 
war, and nom Lord Holland; und 
thi; benefit was , fo: Freat that tho“ 
o or od in a year at died of 
22 diſtemper t fore, yet 
er ry ns the year 
15 fa, incloſive, Hole moi thin 4 
perſons died, 2 inuthe'year 


1 2 — 
8 and o ohe 


ids hve) page ate ere. 
r had ran Hain 

> Iatheyear 7 
Emir molt et hm == 
0f:1:tarthq eee ty 
the Niphtcſhotkar felt that rar in 
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|  Rrength of ſeveral purging 


F_ | 
| honoured with the eſteem and 


Phil. Tranſ/.: The ſame year he 
exhibited an examination of the 
| waters, 
eſpecially of the water of 7g 
well, which is printed in the P-z/. 
Tran/. | 

He had now been ſeveral years 


; friendſhip of his royal highneſs Fre. 


derick Prince of Wales, who fre- 
quently vilited him at Teddington, 

m his neighbouring palace at 
Kew, and took a pleaſure in ſur- 
priſing him in the midfi of thoſe 


curious reſearches into the various 


parts of nature which almoſt in- 


ceflantly employed him. Upon 
the prince's FA which happen- 
ed this year, and the ſettlement 


of the houſhold of the princeſs 
dowager, he was without his ſo- 
licitation, or even knowledge, a 
pointed clerk. of the cloſet, or al- 
moner to her royal highneſs. 

| — 757 he was choſen by the 
co hyſicians to preach the 
— 3 called . 
lecture: Dr. William Crowne 


having left a legacy for @ ſermon 


. 


to be preached on the 
Wiſdem and Geodneſi of C dif- 
played in the formation of man. Dr. 
Hales's text was, With the ancient 


is. wiſdom, "and in length of days 
under landing; Job = 12. this 
ſermon, as uſnal, was publiſhed 
at the requeſt of the college. 


In the latter. end of Gs: gee 
y 


1752, his ventilators, wor 


a windmill, were fixed in New- 
gate, with branching trunks to 
24 wards, and it appeared that 
the diſproportion of thoſe that 


died in the gaol before and after 


this eſtabliſhment was as 7 to 16, 
He publiſhed alſo a farther account 
of their ſucceſs, and ſome obſer- 
vations on the great danger ariſing 
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from foul air, exemplified þy | 
narrative of ſeveral perſons ſeizel 
with the gaol fever by working i 
Newgate. 

On the death of Sir Hay 
Sloane, which happened in th; 
1 1753) he was elected a men. 

r.of the academy of - ſciences x 
Paris in his room. 

The ſame year he publiſhed i 
the Gent. Mag. ſome farther con. 
ſiderations about means to dray 
the foul air out of the ſick room 
of occaſional army hoſpitals, and 
private houſes in towns. 

He alſo publiſhed many other 
curious particulars relative to the 
uſe and ſacceſs of ventilators, 

The ſame year a deſcription of 
ſea gage which the Doctor invented 
to meaſure unfathomable depths, 
was communicated to the public 
in the ſame miſcellaty : this pa- 
per was drawn op about the year 
1732 or 43, by the Doctor, for the 
late Colin Campbell, Eſq; who 
employed the ingenious Mr. 
Hawkſby to make the machine it 
deſcribes, which was tried in u. 
rious "depths, and anſwered with 

t exactneſs; yet was at lab 
| near Bermuda 

Of the rgth of Dec. 1754, be 
communicated” to the royal 6- 
ciety ſome ts for keep- 
ing water and fiſh ſweet with lime 
water, an account of which wa 
publiſhed in the Phil. Trag, He 
alſo continued to enrich their ne. 
moirs with many uſeful article 
from this time all his death, pa- 
ticularly a method of forwar 15 
the diſtillation of freſh from it 
water by blowing ſhowers of frelh 
air up through the latter during the 


operation. 
F be communicated 9 


In 1757 
the editor of the Gent. ey 


dil) 


| Aud 


eaſy method of purifying the air, 


ized — regulating its heat in melon 
gn frames, and hot green houſes, 
alſo farther improvements in his 

Tan method of diſtilling ſea-water. 
His reputation and the intereſt 


of »f family and friends might 


es at eaſily have procured him farther 
ent; but of farther prefer- 
1 10 ment he was not defirous ; for 
con- being nominated by his late ma- 
Iraw jeſty to a canonry of Windſor, he 
om engaged the princeſs to requeſt his 
aud maſeſty to recall his nomination. 
That a man ſo devoted to philo- 
xthee WH fophical ſtud ĩes and emplqy ments, 
5 the and ſo - conſcientious: in the diſ- 
charge of his duty, ſhould, 
\ of 4 deſire any preferment which won 
ned reduce him to the dhewas ide 
ths, of neglecting has duty, or 
able WI going; his amuſement, FA — 
pa- WY Lange; but chat he ſhould re- 
rer ſuſe an honourable and — 
r the 4 — winch duty 
who vas to be inter- 
Mr, WH rupt Mn of life, can ſcarce 
ne it i be imputed to his tem perange an 
m. Wt mnt without 2 his 
with i bedevolence 314, fh he had n 
t laſt will of any thing, 
ſelf, a liberal miad wen dufurely 
, be have been hig ly g rated by the 
o- Gitribution of ſo nr hle a 
cep- um as a — nee 
line would have put inte 
was BY tiereward of induſtry, — 
He ion of diſtreſs, add the 
ne- u obalpleſss i 


was not on blameleſa, 
Ear 0 degree; li 
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he was happy in himſelf, and be- 
neficial to others, as appears by 
this account of his attainments 
and purſuits ; the conſtant ſereni- 
ty and chearfulneſs of his mind, 
and the temperance and regalarity 
of bis life, concurred with a good 
conſtitution, to preſerve him in 
health and vigour to the uncom- 
mon age of fourſcore and four 
years. 

He died at Teddington on the 
4th) of January 1761, and was 
buried, -parſuant to his own direc- 
tions, under the tower of the pariſh 


church which be built at his own 


expence not long - before his 
der det Aach 11 a 
Heriroyal highne(s the. Princeſs 
of, Wales etected a! monument to 
hay 72 Weſtminſter Abbey, 
Jaſcription : i .; . 
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had been [rewarded according to 
the worth of his productions, in- 
ftead of the number, he might 
have ſhone in the roll of the 
reateſt maſters; but he united 
Ss higheſt vanity with the moſt 
conſummate negligence of cha- 
rater—at leaſt, where he offered 
one picture to fame, he ſacriſiced 
twenty to lucre ; and he met with 
cuſtomers of ſo little judgment, 
that they were fond of being 
painted by a man, who would 
gladly have diſowned his works 
the moinent they were paid for, 
en + ſovereigns ſat to him; not 
one of them diſcovered that he 
was fit for more than preſerving 
their likeneſs. © We, however, who 
ſee king William, the Czar Peter, 
Marlborough, Newton,. Dryden, 
' Godolphin, Somers, the ducheſs 
of Grafton, lady Ranelagh, and 
fo many ornaments of an illuſtrious 
age, tranſinitted to us by Kneller's 
pencil, muſt not regret that his 
talent was confined to portraits. 
Perhaps the treaſure is greater, 
than if he had decorated the cham- 
bers of Hampton-court with the 
wars of ZEneas, or the enchanted 
palace of Armida : and when one 
gonfiders how ſeldom great maſters 
are worthily employed, it is bet- 
ter to have real portraits, than 
adon nas without end. My opi- 
nion of what Sir Godfrey's genius 
could have produced, muſt not 
be judged by the hiftoric picture 
of. king Wilkam in the palace 
juſt mentioned ; 1t 1s a tame and 


poor performance: but the original 
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ſketch of it at Houghton is ſtruck 
out with a ſpirit and fire equal t 
Rubens. The hero and the horte 
are in the heat of battle : in the 
large piece, it is the king rid. 
ing in triumph, with his uſu; 
phlegm. Of all his works, Sir 
Godfrey was moſt proud of the 
converted Chineſe at Windſor; 
but his portrait of Gibbons is 
ſuperior to it: it has the freedom 
and nature of Vandyck, with the 
harmony of colouring peculiar to 
Andrea Sacchi; and no part of 
it is neglected. In general, even 
where he took pains, all the parts 
are eſfectually kept down, to throw 
the greater force into the head 
—a trick unworthy ſo great a nn. 
ſter. His draperies too are ſo care. 
leſly finiſhed, that they -reſemble 
no filk or ſtuff the world ever 
ſaw. His airs of heads have en- 
treme grace; the hair admirably 
diſpoſed, and if the locks ſeem 
unnaturally elevated, it muſt be 
conſidered as an inſtance of the 
painter's art. He painted in an 
age when the women eretted edi- 
fices of three ſtoxies on their heads, 
Had he repreſented ſuch prepoſt- 
rous attire, in half a century his 
works would have | been ridicu- 
lous. To lower their dreſs to 
natural level, when the eye wi 
accuſtomed ' to pyramids, would 
have ſhocked their prejudices and 
diminiſhed the reſernblance,—He 
took a middle way, and - weight 
out ornament to them of more 
natural materials. Still it mut 
be owned, there is too great © 


+ Charles II. James II. and his queen; William and Mary, Anne, Georgel. 
Louis XIV. Peter the Great, and the emperor Charles VI. For the lalt r. 
trait, Leopold created Kneller knight of the Roman empire —by Anne, he wi 
_ 6 be pre; 20d by the unftekity of Oxford | 
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ſameneſs in his airs, and no ima- 
gination at all in his compoſi- 
tions. See but a head, it inter- 
eſts you—uncover the reſt of the 
canvaſs, you wonder faces fo ex- 
preſſve could be employed ſo in- 
fipidly. In truth, the age de- 
manded nothing correct, nothing 
complete. Capable of taſting the 
power of Dryden's numbers, and 
the majeſty of Kneller's heads, 
it overlogked doggrel and daub- 
ing. What pity that men of for- 
tune are not bleſt with ſuch a 
pen, or ſuch a pencil! That a 
genius muſt write for a bookſeller, 
or paint for an alderman! 

Sir Godfrey Kneller was born 
at Lubec, about the , year 1648, 
His grandfather had an eſtate near 
Hall, in Saxony; was ſurveyor 

neral, of the mines, and in- 
Peder of count Mansfeldt's re- 
venues. By hig wife, of the fa- 
mily of Crowſen, he had one ſon 
Zachary, edlucated 2 5 and 
for ſome time. i ervice 
of Guſtavus . Adolph 95 Widow. 
After her 1 a ioved- to 
Lubec, married For efted; archi- 
a 144 00 eder 
to his "Ya 1255 f f 
ſons, Join Fa Was God- 
frey, The latter, e at "firſt 
was deſigned for & mfütarz "life, 
was ſent to den, Where he 
plied to e and * 
cation: but the predbjfittiance of 


ing, his father . acquieſced and 
ſent him to Amfterdim, where he 
fudied under Bol, and had ſome 
inſtructions from Rembrandt, Ver- 
tue, nor any of his biographers, 
take notice of it, nor do I aſſert 
it, but I have heard that one of 
his maſters was Francis Hals, 

It is certain that Kneller had no 
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two. 


nature determining , Him to paint- 
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ſervility of a diſciple, nor imi- - | 
tated any of them, Even 1a Italy, 
whither he went in 1672, he 
mimicked no peculiar ſtile; not 
even at Venice, where he refi- 
ded moſt, ls was eſteemed and 
employed by ſome of the firſt 
families, and where he drew Car- 
dinal Baſſadonna,.. If he caught 
any thing, it was inſtructions, not 
hints. If I ſee the leaſt reſem- 
blance in his works to any other 
walter, i it is in ſome of his earlieſt 
works, in England, and, thoſe his 
beſt, to Tintoret. A portrait at 
Houghty 99.9 of Joſeph. arreras, a 
poet, and _c baplain to Catharine 
of Liſbon, has the farce and ſim- 
plicity... zus Mater, without 
owing pay rt. of 12 Ii to Tin- 
18 8 YU . di drapery, 
to his 5 e neglected 
draperiers, or his after Rem- 
brandt's um pp Aro Scuro. 
Latterly Sir G dfrey was thought 
to give into the. .manner* f Ru- 
bens; 1 ſes it no FR, but in 
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cieling far the ae t Ak Ara 
hich 0 haye, ay 2, iM the 
ife of that pain „ WA in Knel- 
er's poſſeſſf Li a latter had 
no more of Rabens's rich 4 — 
ing than of Vandyck's-, delicacy 
in habits ; but he had. more beau- 
ty than, the latter; more dignity | 
than Six Peter Lely, * The lat- 

ter felt us Capacity. 1 4 memo - 
rable inſtance; Ko cf and bis 
brother came to England in 1674, 
without intending to reſide here, 
but to return through France to 
Venice. They were recommend- 
ed to Mr. Banks, a Hamburgh 
merchant, and 9 drew him 
and his family, e pictures 
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pleaſed, Mr. Vernon, ſecretary 
to the duke of Monmquth, ſaw 
them, and fat to the new painter, 
and obtained his maſter's picture 
by the ſame hand. The duke 
was ſo charmed, that he engaged 
the king his ſather to ſit to Knel- 
ler, at the time the duke of Vork 
had been promiſed the king's 
picture by Lely. Charles, un- 
willing to have double trouble, 
propoſed that both the artiſts 
mould draw him at the fame 
time. Lely, as an eſtabliſned ma- 
ſter, choſe the light he liked: 
the ſtranger was to draw the 
picture as he could ; and per- 
formed it with ſuch facility and 
expedition, that his piece was in 
a manner finiſhed, when Lely's 
was only dead- coloured. The no- 
velty pleaſed - yet Lely deſerved 
moſt honour, for he did juſtice 
to his new competitor ; cenfeſſed 
His abilities and the likeneſs. This 
ſucceſs fixed Kneller here. The 
ſeries of his portraits prove the 
continuance of his reputation. 
Charles II. ſent him to Paris 
to draw Louis XIV. but died in 
his abſence, The ſucceſſor was 
equally favourable to him, and 
was fitting for his picture for 
ſecretary Pepys, when he re- 
"ceived the news that the prince of 
Orange was landed. 
King William diſtinguiſhed 
Kneller ſtill more ; for that prince 
he painted the beauties at Hamp- 
ton-court, and was knighted by 
' him in 1692, with the additional 
- preſent of a gold medal and chain, 
- weighing 3ool. and for him Sir 

Godfrey drew the portrait of the 


7 


® Seven of thoſe heads are by Eneller, the reſt by Dahl. 
} His monument, executed by R; ſbrack, was directed Ly himſelf; 


— 


Zool. ſor it. 
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Czar; as for queen Anne be 
painted the king of Spain, after. 
wards Charles VI. ſo poor a per. 
formance that one would think 
he felt the fall from Peter to 
Charles. His works in the gal. 
tery of * admirals were done in 
the ſame reign, and ſeveral of 
them worthy ſo noble a memorial, 
The. Kit-cat club, generally men- 
tioned as a ſet of wits, in reality 
the patriots that ſaved Britain, 
were Eneller's laſt works in that 
reign, and his laſt public work, 
He lived to draw George I. was 
made a baronet by him, and con- 
tinued to paint during the greater 
part of his reign ; but in 1722 Sir 


Godfrey was ſeized with a violent 


fever, from the immediate danger 
of which he was reſcued by Pr. 
Mead. The humour, however, 
fell on his left arm ; and it was 
opened. He remained in a lan- 
guiſhing condition and died OR, 
27, 1723. His body lay in ſtate, 
and was buried at Witton, but 
a monument was erected in Welt- 
minſter Abbey +, where his friend 
Mr. Pope, as if to gratify an ex- 
travagant vanity dead, which he 
had ridiculed living, beſtowed os 
him a tranſtation of Raphael's epi- 
taph—as high a compliment 2 
even poetry could be allowed to 
pay to the original; a filly hy- 
perbole when applied to the mo- 

dern. This was not the only in- 
ſtance in which the = incenſed 
the painter. Sir Godfrey had 
drawn for him the ſtatues of 
Apollo, Venus, and Hercules: 
Pope paid for them with thek 
lines, | 


he left 
What 


made Pc 
to the ſtr 
The form 
was no 
friend we 
it, Pope 
painting, 
it God / 
uſiſtance, 
been form 
God, Sir 
leve ſo.“ 
was not 
ter. His 
was Cextre 
phraſe or 
ſeripture, 
ther's hou 
which 8. 
thus: «6 
laid he, (C 
kind on t} 
to one he 
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teſtant— g 
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What God, what genius did the pencil 
move, 

When Kneller painted theſe ! 

Twas friendſhip, - warm as Phcebus, 

kind as love, 


And ſtrong as Hercules. 


He was in the right to ſuppreſs 
them—what ideas does muſcular 


| friendſhip convey ? It was not the 
7 fame warmti of friendſhip that 

made Pope put Kneller's vanity 
4 to the — trial imaginable. 
* The former laid a wager that there 
8 vas no flattery ſo groſs but his 
he friend would ſwallow. To prove 
by it, Pope ſaid to him as he was 


27 painting, “Sir Godfrey, I believe 
* if God Almighty had had your 
at aſiſtance, the world would have 
of been formed more perfect.“ «© Fore 
Ir. God, Sir, replied Kneller, I be- 


er, lere ſo.” This impious anſwer 
_ was not extraordinary in the lat- 
* ter —His' converſation on religion 
g. was extremely free. — His para- 
te, phraſe on a particular text of 
but ſcripture, ſingular, «4 In my fa- 
oft. ther's houſe are many manſions;“ 
wer which Sir Godfrey interpreted 


ue; thus : „At the day of judgment, 
ſaid he, God will examine man- 
kind on their different profeſſions : 
epi. to one he will ſay, Of what ſect 

was you ? I was a Papiſt—go you 


FT" 
160 there, What was you? A Pro- 
hy- tetant—go you there.—And you? 
14 a Turk—go you there.— And you ? 
i. dir Godfrey — I was of no ſect.— 
"nſed Then God will ſay, Sir Godfrey, 
had WY chuſe your place.“ His wit was 
s rad); his bon mots deſervedly 
ales; umired. In Great Queen-ſtreet 
theſe be lived next door to Dr. Ratcliffe; 


bad a fine collection. As there 


Was a you intimacy between 
tim an 


nitted the latter to have a door 
uo his garden but Ratcliffe's 


Kneller was fond of flowers, and 


the phyſician, he per- 
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ſervants gathering and deſtroying 
the flowers, Kneller ſent him 
word he muſt ſhut up the door.— 


Ratcliffe replied peeviſhly. Tell 


him he may do any thing with 
it but paint it.”—< And I, an- 


ſwered Sir Godfrey, can take any 


thiog from him bur phyſic.“ 

He married Suſannah Cawley, 
daughter of the miniſter of Henley 
upon Thames, She out-lived hi 
and was buried at Henley, where 
are monuments for her and her 
father. Before his marriage, Sir 
Godfrey had an intrigue with a 
Quaker's wife, whom he pur- 
chaſed of her huſband, and had 
a daughter, whoſe portrait he 
drew like St. Agnes with a lamb ; 
there 15 a print of it by Smith. 
Kneller had amaſſed a great for- 


tune, tho? he lived magnificently, 


and loſt 20,0001 in the South- Sea; 
yet he had an eſtate of near zcool. 
a year left. Part he bequeatt el 
to his wife, and entailed the reſt 
on Godfrey Huckle, his, daugh- 
ter's ſon, with orders that he 
ſhould aſſume the name of Knel- 
ler. 
burgh, the children of his bro- 
ther, he left legacics ; and an an- 
nuity of 100, a year to Bing, 
an old ſervant, who with his bro- 


ther had been his aſhſtants. Of 


theſe he had many, as may be 


concluded from the quantity of 


his works, and the badneſs of ſo 


many. His chief performers were, , 


Pieters, Vander Roer, and Bak- 
ker—ſometimes he employed Bap- 
tiſt and Vergazon, His prices 
were fifteen guineas for a head, 
twenty if with one hand, thirty 
for a half, and ſixty for a whole 
length. 7 * 
Kneller frequently drew his 
own portrait; my father had one, 
a head when yaung, aud a ſmall 
E 3 i | ane 
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one of the ſame age, very maſter- 
ly; it is now mine, It was en- 
graved by Becket. Another in 
a wig ; by Smith. A half-length 
ſent to the Tuſcan gallery, A 
half-length in a brocaded waiſt- 
coat- with his gold-chain ; there 
ie a mezzotinto of it, adjoined to 
the Kit-cat-heads. Another head 
with a cap; a half-length pre- 
ſented to the gallery at Oxford, 
rand a_ double piece of himſelf 
and his wife. Great numbers of 
his works have been engraved, 
particularly by Smith, who has 
more than done juftice to them ; 
the draperies are preferable to the 
originals, The fr{t print taken 
from his works was by White of 
Charles II. He had an hiſtoric 
oo of his own painting before 
e went to Italy, Tobit and the 
angel. At his Great Witton were 
many of his on works, fold ſome 
years after his death, He intend- 
ed that Sir James Thornhill ſhould 
aint the ſtair-caſe there, but hear- 
ng that Sir Iſaac Newton was 
fitting to Thornhill, Kneller was 
offended, ſaid, no portrait-painter 
mould paint his houſe, and em- 
ployed Laguerre. 
Pope was not the only bard 
that ſoothed this painter's vain- 
gory; The moſt beautiful'of Ad- 


iſon's poetic works was addreſſed 
to him: the ſingular happineſs of 
. the alluſions, and applications of 

fabulous theofopy to the princes 
drawn by Kneller, is very re- 
markable: 

Great Pan, who wont to chaſe the fair, 
And love the ſpreading oak, was there, 
For Charles II.—and for James, 

Old Saturn too with upcaſt eyes 
Beheld his abdicated ſkies. 
And the reſt on William and 


Mary, Anne, and George J., are 


all ſtamped with the moſt juſt re- 
ſemblancc. 
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R. Samuel Boyſe was the 
ſon of the reverend Mr, Jo. 
ſeph Boyſe, a diſſenting miniſter 
of great eminence in Dublin, much 
reſpected, not only for learning 
and abilities, but his extenſive 
hamanity and undiſſembled piety, 
During his miniſterial charge zt 
Dublin, he publiſhed many fer. 
mons, which compoſe ſeveral fo. 
lio volumes, a few poems, and 
other tracts; but what chiefly 
diſtinguiſhed him as a writer, was 
the controverſy he carried on with 
Dr. King, archbiſhop of Dublin, 
and author of the Origin of Evil, 
concerning the othce of a ſcriptu- 
ral biſhop. This controverted 
point was managed on both fides 
with great force of argument, and 
calmneſs.of temper. The biſhop 
aſſerted that the epiſcopal right cf 
juriſdiction had its foundation in 
- the New Teſtament: Mr. Boyſe, 
conſiſtent with his principles, de- 
nied that any eceleſiaſtical ſupen 
ority appeared there, with the 
greateſt candour and good man- 
ners. Samuel was born in 17h, 
and received the rudiments of hi 
education in a private ſchool i 
Dublin. When he was but eighteen 
'ears old, his father, who proba- 
ly intended him for the miniſtry, 
ſent him to the univerſity of Gl 
gow, that he might finith his edi. 
cation there. He had not been! 
year at the univerſity, when it 
fell in love with one Miſs Atchet- 
ſon, the daughter of a tradeſmat 
in that city, and was imprudent 
enough to interrupt his educatio, 
by marrying her, before heb 
entered into Nis 20th year. Them. 
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had now the additional charge of a 
wife, his reduced circumſtanees 
obliged him to quit the univerſi- 
ty, and go over with his wife (who 
alſo carried a ſiſter with her) to 
Dublin ; where they relied on the 
old gentleman for ſupport. Youn 

Boyle was of all men the furthe 

removed from a gentleman ; he 
had no graces of perſon, and ſew- 
er ſtill of converſation, Never 
were three people of more liber- 
tine characters than young Boyſe, 
his wife, and ſiſter- in- la ; - yet 
the two ladies wore ſuch a maſk 
of decency before the old gentle- 
man, that his fondneſs was never 
abated, The eſtate his father 
poſſeſſed in Yorkſhire was ſold to 
diſcharge his debts; and when the 
old man lay in his laſt ſickneſs, 
he was entirely ſupported by pre- 
ſents from his congregation, and 
buried at their expence. We have 
no further account of Mr. Boyſe, 
till we find him ſoon after his fa- 
ther's death at Edinburgh. At 
this place his poetical genius raiſ- 
ed him many friends, and ſome 
patrons of very great eminencc. 
He publiſhed a volume of poems, 
1731, to which is ſubjoined the 
tablature of Cebes, and 4 letter up- 
on liberty, inſerted in the Dublin 
journal 1726; and by theſe he ob- 
tained a very great reputation, 
They are addreſſed to the counteſs 
of Eglington. This amiable lady 
was patroneſs of all men of wit, 
and very much diſtinguiſhed Mr. 
Boyſe, while he reſided in that 
country, Upon the death of the 
viſcounteſs Stormont, Mr. Boyſe 
wrote an elegy, which was very 
much applauded by her ladyſhip's 
relations. This elegy he intitled, 
The tears of the muſes, as the deceaſ- 
ell lady was a woman of the moſt 


refined taſte in the ſciences, and 


a great admirer of poetry. The 
lord Stormont was ſo much pleaſ- 
ed with this mark of eſteem paid 
to the memory of his lady, that 
he ordered a very handſome preſent 
to be given to Mr. Boyſe, by his 
attorney at Edinburgh, The 
notice which lady Eglington and 
the Iord Stormont took of our 
poet, recommended him likewiſe 
to the patronage of the ducheſs 
of Gordon, who was ſo ſolicitous 
to raiſe him above neceſſity, that 
ſhe employed her intereſt in pro- 
curing the promiſe of a place for 
him. She gave him a letter, 
which he was next day to deliver 
to one of the commiſſioners of the 
cuſtoms at Edinburgh. It hap- 
pened that he was then ſome — 
diſtant from the city, and the 
morning on which he was to have 
rode to town with her grace's let- 
ter of recommendation proved, to 
be rainy. This ſlender circum- 
ſtance was enough to diſcourage 
Boyſe, who never looked beyond 
the preſent moment; he declined 
going to town on account ot the 
rainy weather, and while he let 
ſlip the opportunity, the place 
was beſtowed upon another, which 
the commiſſioner declared he kept 
for ſome time vacant, in expecta- 
tion of ſeeing a perſon recommend- 
ed by the ducheſs of Gordon. 
Boyſe at laſt; having defeated all 
the kind. intentions of his pa- 
trons towards him, fell into con- 
tempt and poverty; which obliged 
him to quit Edinburgh,» He com- 
municated his deſign of going to 


London to the ducheſs of Gordon, 


who having ſtill a very high opi- 
nion of his poetical abilities, gave 
him a letter of 
to Mr. Pope, an 


ther for him to Sir Peter King, the 
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56 
Stormont recommended ' him to 
the ſolicitor-general his brother, 
and many other perſons of the ſirſt 
faſhion, Upon receiving theſe 
letters, he, with great caution, 
quitted Edinburgh, regretted by 
none but his creditors. Upon his 
arrival in London, he went to 
| - Twickenham, in order to deliver 
the ducheſs of Gordon's letter to 
Mr.“ Pope; but that gentleman 
not being at home, Mr. Boyſe ne- 
ver gave himſelf the trouble to re- 
_= his viſit. He wrote poems, 
ut thoſe, though excellent in 
their kind, were loſt to the world, 
by being introduced with no ad- 
vantage. He had fo ſtrong a pro- 
penſity to groveling, that his ac- 
quaintance were generally of ſuch 
à caſt, as could of no ſervice 
to him; and thoſe in higher life 
he addreſſed by letters, not havin 
ſufficient confidence or politeneſs 
to converſe familiarly with them. 
Thus unfit to ſupport himſelf in 
the world, he was expoſed to va- 
riety of diſtreſſes, from which he 
could invent no means of extricat- 
ing himſelf, but by writing men- 
dicant letters. It will appear 
amazing, but impartiality obliges 
us to relate it, that this man, of 
ſo abject a ſpirit, was voluptuous 
and luxurious: he had na taſte 
for any thing elegant. and yet was 
to the laſt degree expenſive. Can 
it be believed, that often when 
-he had reccived but a guinea, in 
_ conſequence of a ſupplicating let. 
ter, he would go into a tavern, 
order à ſupper to be prepared, 
drink of the richeſt wines, and 
ſpend all the-money that had juſt 
been given him in charity, with- 
out having any one to participate 
the regale with him, and while 
his wife and child were ſtarving at 
home? | 
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It was about the year 1740, 
that Mr. Boyſe, reduced to the 
laſt extremity of human wretched. 
neſs, had not a ſhirt, a coat, or 
any kind of apparel to put on; 
the ſheets in which he lay were 
carried to the pawnbroker's, and 
he was obliged to be confined to 
his bed, with no other coverin 
than a blanket, | He had little ſup. 
— but what he got by writing 
etters to his friends in the moſt ab- 
ze ſtyle, but was perhaps aſhamed 
to let this inſtance of his diſtreſs 
be known, which probably was 


the occaſion of his remaining fix 


weeks in that ſituation. During 
this time he had ſome employment 
in writing verſes for the Maga- 
zines : and whoever had - ſeen him 
in his ſtudy, muſt have thought 
the object ſingular enough; he ſu 
up in bed with the blanket wrapt 
about him, through which he had 
cut a hole large enough to admit 
his arm, and placing the paper 
upon his knee, ſcribbled in the 
beſt manner he could the verſes 
he was obliged to make: what- 
ever he got by thoſe, or any other 
of his - begging letters,” was but 
juſt ſuſſicient for the preſervation 
of life. And perhaps he would 


have remained much longer in 


this diſtreſsful ſtate, had not 4 
compaſſionate gentleman, upon 
hearing this circumſtance related, 
ordered his cloaths to be taken 
out of pawn, and enabled him 1 
appear again abroad. This fix 
weeks penance one would have 
imagined ſufficient to deter him 
for the future, from rare For" 
ſelf to be expoſed to ſuch diſtreſ 
ſes ; but by a long habit of wan! 
it grew familiar to him, and 4 
he had leſs delicacy than othe! 
men, he was perhaps leſs affefted 
with this exterior meanneſs. - 
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the future, whenever his diſtreſſes 
he ſo preſſed, as to induce him to 
d- diſpoſe of his ſhirt, he fell upon 
an artificial method of ſupplying 
one, He cur ſome white paper 
in ſlips, which he tyed round his 
writs, and in the ſame manner 
ſupplied his neck. In this plight 
he frequently appeared abroad, 
with the additional inconvenience 
of the want of breeches. 

About 1745 Mr. Boyſe's wife 
tied, He was then at Reading, 
and pretended much concern when 
he heard of her death. It was 
an affectation in Mr. Boyſe to ap- 
pear very fond of a little lap-dog, 
which he always carried about 
with him in his arms, imagin- 
ing it gave him the air of a man 
of taſte, Boyſe, whoſe circum- 
ſtances were then too mean to put 
himſelf in mourning, was yet re- 
ſolved that ſome part of his family 
ſhould, He ſtepp'd into a little 
ſhop, purchaſed half a yard of 
black ribbon, which he fixed round 
bis dog's neck by way of mourn- 
ing for the loſs of its miſtreſs. As 
de had no ſpirit to keep | 
company, ſo he retired- to ſome 
obſcure ale-houſe, and regaled 
dimſelf with hot two-penny, which 
tho” he drank to exceſs, yet he 
had never more than a pennyworth 
f it at a time. At Reading his buſi- 
neſs was to compile a Review of 
tte moſt material tranſactions at 
tome and abroad, during the laſt 
war; in which he has ingluded a 
bort account of the late rebellion. 
Upon his return from Reading, 
fs behaviour was more decent 
han it had ever been before, and 
here were ſome hopes that a re- 
ormation, though late, would be 
wught upon him. He was em- 
Played by a bookſeller to tranflate 


probably ſuffered a great deal from 


will and reaſon, as he was always 
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Fenelon on the exiſtence of God, 
during which time he married a 
ſecond wife, a woman in low cir- 
cumſtances, but well enough ad- 
apted to his taſte, He began now to 
live with more regard to his charac- 
ter, and ſupported a better ap- 
pearance than uſual; but while his 
circumſtances were mending, and 
his irregular appetites loſing 
ground, his health viſibly de- 
clined : he had the ſatisfaction, 
while in this lingering illneſs, to 
obſerve a poem of his, intituled 
The Deity, recommended by two 
eminent writers, the ingenious 
Mr. Fielding, and the reverend 
Mr. James Hervey, author of The 
meditations, The former, in the 
beginning of his humorous hiſto. | 
ry of Tom Jones, calls it an excel. 
lent poem. Mr. Hervey ſtyles 
it a pious and inſtructive piece; 
and that worthy gentleman, upon 
hearing that. the author was in 
neceſſitous circumſtances, depoſit.” 
ed two guineas in the hands of a 
truſty perſon to be given him, 
whenever his occaſions ſhould © 
preſs. 'The poem indeed abounds 
with ſhining lines and elevated ſen- 
timents on the ſeveral attributes of 
the Supreme Being; but then it is 
without a plan, or any connexion 
of parts, for it may be read either 
backwards or | forwards, as the ' 
reader pleaſes. | 

Mr. Boyſe's mind was often 
religiouſly diſpoſed ; he frequent- 
ly talked upon that ſubject, and 
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the remorſe of his conſeience. I he 
early impreſſions of his good edu» 
cation were never entirely oblite- 
rated, and his whole life was a 
continued ſtruggle between his 


violating his duty to the one, 
while he fell under the ſubjection 
of 


of the other. It was in conſe- 
quence of this war in his mind, 
that he wrote a beautiful poem 
called The recantation. In May 
1749, he died in obſcure lodgings 
near Shoe-lane ;- but in ſentiments, 
there is the greateſt reaſon to be- 
heve, very © Ferent from theſe, 
in which he had ſpent the greateſt 
part of his life. An old acquaint- 
ance of his endeavoured to collect 
money to defray the expences of 
his funeral, ſo that the ſcandal of 
being buried by the pariſh might 
be avoided, but in vain: the re- 
mains of this ſon of the muſes 
were, with very little ceremony, 
hurried away by the pariſh officers. 
Never was a life ſpent with leſs 
grace, than that cf Mr. Boyſe, 
and never were ſuch diſtinguiſhed 
abilities given to leſs purpoſe. His 
genius was not confined to poetry 
only, he had a taſte for painting, 
muſic, and heraldry, with the 
latter of which he was very well 
acquainted. His poetical pieces, 
if collected, would make ſix mo- 
derate volumes. Many of them 
are ſcattered in The gentleman's ma- 
gaxi ne, marked witn the letter V. 
and Alceus. Two volumes were 
ubliſhed in London. An ode of 
his in the manner of Spenſer, en- 
titled The olive, was addreſſed to Sir 
Robert Walpole, which procured 
him a preſent of ten guineas. He 
tranſlated a poem from the high 
Dutch of Van Haren, in praiſe of 
ce, upon the conclufion of that 
made at Aix la Chapelle; but the 
poem which procured him the 
greateſt reputation was, that up- 
on the attributes of the Deity. He 
. was employed by Mr. Ogle to 
tranſlate ſome of Chaucer's tales 
into modern Engliſh, which he 
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learned languages was but ſlow, 00 


performed with great ſpirit, 280 
received at the rate of threepence 
a line for his trouble. Mr, Ol, 
publiſhed a complete edition d 
that old , poet's Canterbury tals 
modernized ; and Mr, Boyſe's name 
is put to ſuch tales as were done 
by him. In 1743 Mr. Boyſe pub. 
liſhed, without his name, an ode 


on the battle of Dettingen, en. 


titled 4/bion's triumph. 
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"\ HIS gentleman was the fon 

of the Rev. Mr. Charles 
Churchill, curate and lecturer of 
St. John's in Weſtminſter; he wa 
alſoeducated in Weſtminſter-ſchoo|, 
and received ſome applauſe tor his 


abilities from his tutors in that fa- 


mous ſeminary. His capacity 
however was greater than his ap- 
plication, ſo that he reccived the 
character of a boy who could do 
good if he would. As the ſlightel 
accounts of perſons ſo noted ar 
agreeable, it may not be amiſs to 
obſerve, that having one day got a 
exerciſe to make, and from idle. 
neſs or inattention, having failed 
to bring it at the time appointed, 
his maſter thought proper to cha 
tiſe him with ſome ſeverity, and 
even reproach his ſtupidity : what 
the fear of ſtripes. could not effec, 
the fear of ſhame ſoon produced, 
and he brought his exerciſe the 
next day finiſhed in ſuch a manner 
that he received the public thanks 
of all the maſters. | 

Still, however, it is to be ſup- 
poſed that his progreſs in tf 
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glee how difficult it was for a 
_ imagination, ſuch as he was 


Ogle poſſelled of, to conform and walk 
n of tamely forward in the trammels of 
tal 2 ſchool education: minds like 
name his are ever ſtarting aſide after new 


done purſuits, deſirous of embracing a 
pub. multiplicity of amuſing objects, 
eager to come at the end without 
en- the painful inveſtigation of the 
means; and, if we may borrow a 
term from the mercantile world, a 


"2 nius like his _— the pain- 
barly ul aſſiduity of earning knowledge 

by retail, aimed at being a whole- 

ſale dealer in the treaſures of lite- 
ie fon rature, This much was neceſſary 
dare to premiſe, in order to palliate his 
er a being refuſed admittance into the 
e Was 


univerſity of Oxford, to which he 
:hool, vas ſent by his father, for want of 


Ir his proper ſkill in the learned lan- 

at ta- nages. He has often mentioned 

Jaclty br repulſe upon that occaſion ; 

$ p- but whether bis juſtification of 
d the himſelf is to be admitted, we will 

Id 00 not undertake to determine, Cer- 

yhtel tain it is, that both he and his 

d ar companions have often aſlerted, 

1ſs to that he could have anſwered the 

ot 1 college examination had he thought 

idle proper; but he ſo much deſpiſed 
failed the trifling queſtions that were put 

* to him, that inſtead of making the 

chaſ. 


proper replies, he only launched 
„ and out in ſatyrical reflections upon 
what A the abilities of the gentleman 


effect, whoſe office it was to judge of his, 
luced, Be this as it will, Mr. Churchill 
ſe te eas rejected from Oxford, and pro- 
anner, bably this might have given occa- 
hank WW fon to the frequent invectives we 

ind in his works againſt that moſt 
e lp reſpetable univerſity. Upon his 
n 


returning from Oxford, he again 
apphed himſelf to his ſtudies at 
Weſtminſter-ſchool ; and there, at 
the age of ſeventeen, contracted 2 
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1764. 
intimacy with the lady to whom he 
was married, and who ſtill ſurvives 
him. This was one of thoſe im- 

radent matches which generally 
— in paſſion and end in diſguſt. 


However, the beginning of this 


young couple's regards for each 
other were mutual and ſincere, and 
ſo continued for ſeveral years after. 
At the uſual age for going into 
orders, Mr. Churchill was ordained 
by the late biſhop of London, not- 
withſtanding he had taken no de- 
gree, nor ſtudied in either of our 
univerſities; and the firſt place he 
had in the church, was a ſmall cu- 
racy of thirty pounds a year in 
Wales. To this remote part of the 
kingdom he brought his wife ; they 
took a little houte, and he went 
through the duties of his ſtation 
with chearfulneſs and aſſiduity. 
Happy had it been for him in this 
life, perhaps more happy in that 
to which he has been called, if he 
had ſtill continued here in piety, ſim- 
plicity, and peace. His pariſhion- 
ers all loved and eſtecmed him; 
his ſermons, though rather raiſed 
above the level of his audience, 
were however commended and fol- 
lowed, In order to eke out his 


ſeanty finances; he entered into a 


branch of trade which he thought 
might end in riches; but which in- 


volved him in debts that preſſed 


him for ſome years after: this was 
no oxher than keeping à cyder cel. 
lar, and dealing in this liquor 
through that part of the country. 
A poet is but ill qualified for mer- 


chandiſe, where ſmall gains are to 


be patiently expectedi and carefully 
accumulated.” He had neither pa- 
tience fob the one, nor œconomy 
for the other; and a ſort of rural 
bankruptcy was the conſequence of 


* Upon 


bo 


_Upon leaving Wales, he came u 
to London, and his father ſoon al. 
ter dying, he ſtept into the church 
in which he had officiated. In or- 
der to improve his ſcanty finances, 
which in this ſituation did not pro- 
duce full an hundred pounds yearly, 
he undertook to teach young ladies 
to read and write Engliſh, and was 
employed for this purpoſe in the 
boarding ſchool of Mrs. Dennis, 
where he behaved with that decency 
and piety which became his pro- 
feſſion: nor ſhould we here omit 
paying proper deference to a mode 
of female education which ſeems 
new amongſt us. While in other 
ſchools our young miſſes are 
taught the arts of perſonal allure- 
ments only, this fenfible gover- 
neſs pays the ſtricteſt attention to 
the minds of her young pupils, 
and endeavours to fit them for the 
domeſtic duties of life, with as 
much aſſiduity as they ate elſewhere 
formed to levity and ſplendor. 
While Mr. Churchill was in this 
fituation, his method of living 
bearing no proportion to his in- 
come, ſeveral debts were contract- 
ed in the city, which he was not 
in a capacity of paying; and a 
gaol, the continual terror of indi- 
gent genius, ſeemed now ready to 


wretched Mite of uneaſineſs he was 
relieved by the benevolence of Mr. 
Loyd, father to the poet of that 
name, who paid his debts, or at 
leaſt ſatisfied his creditors. 
In the mean time, while Mr. 
Loyd, the father, was thus relieving 
Churchill by his bounty, Mr. 
Loyd the ſon began to excite him 
by his example. The Ager, a po- 
etical epiſtle, written by this gen- 
tleman, and addreſſed to Mr. Bonnel 
Thornton, was read and reliſhed by 
all the judges of poetical merit, 


\ 
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cloſe upon his miſeries. From this 


and gave the author a diſtinguiſhed 
place — the writers of his age. 


Mr. Churchill ſoon undertook to 


write the Reſciad, a work tho upon 
a more confined plan, yet more 
adapted to excite public curigſity, 
It firſt came out without the nameof 
the author; but the juſtneſs of its re- 
marks, and particularly the ſeverity 
of the ſatire, ſoonexcited public cu. 
riofity. Though he never diſowned 
his having written this piece, and 
even openly gloried in it; yet the 
public, unwilling to give ſo much 
merit to one alone, 1 bel it to a 


combination of wits ; nor were 


Meſirs. Loyd, Thornton, or Cole- 
man left unnamed upon this occa- 
ſion. This miſplaced praiſe ſoon 
induced Mr, Churchill to throw of 
the maſk, and the ſecond edition 
appeared with his name at length; 
and now. the. fame, which before 
was diffuſed upon many objects, 
became centered to a point, As 
the Ręſciad was the firſt of this po- 
et's performances, fo many are of 
opinion that it is his beſt ; and in- 
deed I am inclined to concur in the 
ſame ſentiment. In it we finda 
very cloſe and minute diſcuſſion of 
the particular merit of each per- 
former; their defects pointed out 
with candour, and their merits 
praiſed without adulation. This 
poem, however, ſeems to be one 
of thoſe few works which are in- 
jured by ſucceeding editions: 
when he became popular, his judg- 
ment began to grow drunk wil 
applauſe ; and we find, in the later 
editions, men blamed whoſe ment 
is inconteſtible, and others praiſed 
that were at that time in no degree 
of eſteem with the judicious, and 
whom, at preſent, even the 
are beginning to forſake. 

His next performance was u 
Apology to the Critical _— 


this work 
lar _ 
againſt a 
Fd W 
blame, the 
uſual indu 
ance he f 
neſs of th 
we may ſo 
paragraph 
ſwells to t 
25 we find 
His fam 
by theſe p 
ment in 1 
any mean 
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atonement 
people hay 
to lay, ths 
the firſt J1 
but nothing 
this rumou 
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ife, and an 
Was ever ir 
In ſome 
adfurdities 
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(ed, bot. 
lamely, th 
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conceal th 
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wn to 


opinion be 


them, he al 


Nerit ; Wh 


* 


this work is not without its pecu- 


Jar merit; and as it was written 
) zpainſt a ſet of critics whom the 
L world was willing enough to 
N blame, the public read it with their 
f uſual indulgence. In this perform- 


ace he ſhewed a peculiar happi- 
neſs of throwing his thoughts, if 
we may ſo exprels it, into poetical 
uagraphs; © that the ſentence 


zz we find in proſe. 

His fame being greatly extended 
a by theſe productions, his improve- 
nent in morals did not ſeem by 
any means to correſpond : but 
Jane his writings amuſed the 


he town, his ackions in ſome meaſure 
on gguſted it. He now quitted his 
off wif, with whom he had cohabited 
n br many years, and reſigning his 
h; rown, and all clerical functions, 
die commenced a complete mar of the 
%, un, got drunk, frequented 
bens, and giddy with falſe praiſe, 
po. doaght his talents a ſufficient 
e of Wi :tonement for all his follies. Some 
"- people have been unkind enough 
the s lay, that Mrs. Churchill gave 
id 7 the firſt juſt cauſe of ſeparation, 
n but nothing can be more falſe than 
per. nis rumour; and we can aſſure the 


public, that her conduct in private 
= lie, and among her acquaintances, 
Ts vs ever irreproachable. | 


you In ſome meaſure to palliate the 
* 17 MWedfurdities of his conduct, he now 
= undertook a poem called Night, 
nen upon a general ſubjeR in- 
hae feed, but upon falſe principles; 


tamely, that whatever our follies 
we, we ſhould never undertake to 
conceal them. This, and Mr. 
Churchill's other poems, being 
denn to Mr. Johnſbn, and his 
mon being aſked concerning 
wem, he allowed them but little 
nent; which being told to the 


— 
* 
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wells to the break or concluſion, 
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author, he reſolved to requite this 


private opinion with a public one. 
In his next poem therefore of the 
Ghoſt, he has drawn this gentleman 
under the character of Pompoſo; - 
and thoſe who diſliked Mr. 2 
ſon, allowed ĩt to have merit. But 
our poet is now dead, and juſtice 
may be heard without the imputa- 
tion of enyy ; though we entertain 
no ſmall opinion of Mr. Churchill's 


abilities, yet they are neither of a 


ſize nor correctneſs to compare with 
thoſe of the author of the Rambler; 
a work which has, in ſome places, 
enlarged the circle of moral en- 
quiry, and fixed more preciſe land- 
marks to guide philoſophy in her 
inveſtigation of trath. Mr. John- 
ſon's only reply to Mr. Churchill's 
abuſe was, that he thought him a 
ſhallow fellow in the beginning, 
and that he could ſay nothing worſe 
of him ſtill, - f | 
The poems of Might, and of the 
Ghoſt, had not the rapid ſale the 
author expe ed; but his Prophecy 
of Famine ſoon made ample amends 
for the late paroxyſm in his fame. 
Night was written upon a general 
ſubject, and for that reaſon no way 
alluring ; the Ghof was written in 
eight ſyllable verſe, in which kind 
of meaſure he was not very ſuc- 
ceſsfal; but the Prophecy of Fa- 
mine had all thoſe circumſtances of 
time, place, and. party to recom- 
mend 1t, that the author could de- 
fire; or, let us uſe the words of 
Mr. Wilkes, who ſaid, before its 
publication, that he was ſure it 
muſt take, as it was at once 
pr poetical, and political. 
t had accordingly a rapid and an ” 


extenſive ſale; and it was often a- 


ſerted by his admirers, that Mr. 
Churchill was a better poet than 
Mr. Pope. This exaggerated adu- 

_ ©. © lationg 
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lation, as it had before 
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corrupted afterwards, as far as lay in hy 


his morals, now began to. impair power, a beneſactor. 


his mind; feveral | ſucceeding 
pieces were publiſhed,” which be- lower orders of tradeſmen, had ns 
ing written without effort, are read higher views for his ſon than bind. 
ing him apprentice to an engraver 
ter pots, which, it muſt be 


without pleaſure. 


leſs man through 


His Gotham, 

Independence, The Times, ſeem mere- 

ly to be written by a man who de- owned, is, of all ſpecies of the 

fired to avail himſelf of the avidity painting art, the loweſt. In thi 

of che public curioſity in his fa- þ 

vaur, and are rather aimed at the 
pogkets than the hearts of his ſeemed, throug 


_ 37,7: 
How ſhall I trace this thought- 


of 


time, to have no higher views than 


ent, 


Upon leaving his apprenticeſhip, 


the milder forms of life, he became he reſolved upon higher aims, and 


entirely Eee by hie native tur- 
mper, and permitted ing himſelf 


bulence 


purſued every method of improi. 
n the art of drawing, 


his mind"46 Jitrraſs'his: body thro* of which kis former maſter had 


all the dri modes 
ery. © His "3 * 


ſhamelef®® adultery; 


man fortheft9 His Hind, 
an F r- 5 voor | | 8 

wel Wn Ft let us ede fe- 
rere in jodgiug; happy” were it 
fr hit, pethaps if Gürs werd the 


young lady, T 
and iber, ob ach her ; ĩs ever productive of diſtreſs; foit 
beating a was with 


debauch- given; him But a very rude concep- 
tion. The ambition of the poor 


ng ogarth, who,” while he 
without was fürn e for his 
e fſubſequent excellence, felt all that 
contempt ahd ihdig+hce cbuld pro. 
9 1 anin- 

is, 


at beingone 


dye, Hr. 
| nate fr nd « 


only ttibanat ät which he was to © gay e ib trifling a ſun 
re x ng x hs 
is mental powers rendered but ed by br" f Friends, in order 
more'Culpable. ©" \/ 5-0-0 c be then kf the, wbman who 
eee ee e 
e  "Tady), he Are her pittgre as ug 
Memoirs of Mr. William: Hogarth. A. Pond of, as gar exprels 


HR, VITT all e 29041 2 & . 
Fn Prove men, Fed makes it, in Caricatura; 
J 1 


_ *. the ſubject of this 


moir; was pe, of thoſe whi 
een to the hiſto- =__ ;& 
rian, and whoſe chief hiſtory lies Nate of indi 


nd in that fi- 
cht me- gle figure gave marks of the daws 

oſe-life of ſuperior genius. 
How long he; continued in thu 
ck and obſcurity, 


in that of his own productions. cannot learn but the firſt time 
But not to be entirely filent upon a he diſtinguiſhed hichſelf "as | 
ſubjet whach aFords more to raiſe - painter, was in the Figurt/ of 0 


than gratify curioſity, we may ob-  Ward/awerth n 1 
c 


ſerve, that Mr. Hogarth 
in London, in the pari 


heſe 1. 


was born drawn from the life, and withov 
ſh of St. any circumſtances of his burleſqus 


Bartholomew; to which he was manner. The faces are — 


His father, being one of the 


umble ſituation Hogarth wrought 
through his 3 and 
the whole of hiz 


thoſe of his contemptible en- 
i the latter part of plo 
his conduct; in which, leaving all 


extrem 
is rathe 
belt ſu 
muſt ob 
cellent 
15 dry a 
could n 
lation o 
given hi 
piece u- 
picture 
which h 
lomew's 
as we h. 
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We ha 
in grave 
in which 
but he { 
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in firſt & 
hs à nes 
was the 
lence in ti 
in his Jif 
| vent 
unjuſt to. 
either of, 
pieces, fn 
other cony⸗ 
nature, to 
aways ſtric 
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complainec 
of his ti me 
actions, an 
nan, Pain! 
tunes of an 
to the rav 
to 2 de 
el. He la 
venturer 


town, and . 


all the viciſ 


extremely like, and the colouring 
« rather better than in ſome of his 


beſt ſubſequent” pieces, - But we 
g muſt obſerve in general of this ex- 
\ ccllent painter, that his colouring 
. is dry and diſpleaſing, and that he 
N could never get rid of the appel - 
be lation of a - maneri » Which was 
be given him early in ite. His next 
hy piece was probably that excellent 
u Heure of the Pool , of Bethe/da; 
nd which-he preſented to St. Bartho- 
„ lomew's hoſpital, in which pariſh, 


25 we have already ſaid, he was 
born, 
We have hitherto anly ſeen kim 


, in grave hiſtory paintings % walk tory pieces, the feu neſs of little cir- 
and in which he has many competitors z cumſtances capable of taking the 
„bor he ſoon launched nt into, an ſpeftator” s attention from the prin- 
uz, unbeaten track, bot Which he 2 cipal figures, is reckoned A, me- 
had celled all that ey rit, ſo in life inting, a great 
cer: have ſince — de 7 His be variety, of thoſe little domeſ- 
92 ing firſt Dein gs tic images gives the whole a 
a or a new - e Lion 12 r degree of force and reſem- 

| ro was the inlet his. i e 3 lance, Ihus in the Harlot' Pro- 
= lence 1n the burlefq "We e mean gre/s we are not diſpleaſed with 
l in his life ee 2 ſach. we 8 Dalton N on the bed- 
* will venture o A em. It is teſter of her lodgings in Drury 
1 ed to. give ei g. character lane; particularly too if it be re- 
* either of 9 80 ,groteſque membered, that this James. Dalton 
"Yall pieces, ſince 170 the pag noted: bighwaymag- of that 


& pos A 
* other conyey teh as a eparture rom 
nature, to which ,Ho garth almoſt 


* always frifly adhered. The work 
we) of this king, which ff kr appeared, 

i bi was his Harlot's Pr 7 The in- 
xp WT genious Abbe Du. Bos. has often 


complained, that no, itory þ inter 
of his time went through 3 a ſeries of 
iftions, and thus, Aike ad. biſto- 
nan, painted the facce 
tunes of an hero tr ny 

to the gravy. | u Bos wiſh- 
ed to ſee done, Hot zarth 


- He lauyches out. 190 8 
pon the 


adventurer a ſim 118, 
* and con | gut as h 
al the vicifſitudes of Adee 


ve for- 
the cradle 
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This was 
painting to the reaſon and to the 
: none had ever before made 

the art ſubſexyient to the purpoſes 
of morality and inſtruction; a 
book like this is fitted to every foil 
and every; obſerver, and he that 
runs may read. 
The Rake's Progre/s ſucceeded the 
former, which, though not equal 
to it, came ſhort only of that ſingle 
excellence, in which no other could 
come near him that way. His great 
excellence conſiſted in what we may 
term the furniture of his pieces: 
for as in ſublime ſubjects, and his- 


In the pieces of Marriage 
— what can be more finely / 
or ſatirically conceived, than his 
introducing a gouty lord, who car- 
ries his pride even inte bis inſirmĩ- 
ties, and has his very, crutches 
wig kay with a corunect. 

But a comment or panegyric on 
pictures is of all ſubjects the moſt 

| Ad enz and yet the life before 
us offers little elſe. We may in- 
&ed, 1a; the manner of biogra- 
hers, obſerve that he travelic to 
Paris i, improvement; but {tarce 
any cirèhmſtance re: walh by Which 
he was difting i 1 Mk "four- 
ney from het reſt of man king ho 


go 


| ——_ _ — —— —— —ä — — > 
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80 chicher without deſign, and 


return without remark. Perhaps 
his general character of the French 
may be thought worth remember- 
ing; which was, that their houſes 
were gilt and b—t. 

About the year 1750 he publiſh- 
ed his Analy/is of Beaitty, which, 
though it was ſtrongly oppoſed, 
yet was replete with thoſe ſtrokes. 
which ever charaQeriſe the works 
of. genius. In this performance he 
ſhews, by a variety of examples, 
that round ſwelling figures are 
moſt pleaſing to the eye; and the 
truth of this * late been fur- 
ther confirmed an ingenious 
writer on the ſame ſubject. 

Little elſe remains of the cir- 
cumſtances of this admirable man's 


| * Tife, except his late conteſt with 


Mr. Churchill: the circumſtances 
of this are too recent in every me- 


mory to be repeated. It is well 


known that both met at Weſtmin- 


| | Rex-hall; Hogarth, to catch a ri- 


diculous likeneſs of the poet ; and 
Churchill, to furniſh a natural de- 
 -ſcription of the painter. Hogarth's 
picture of Churchill was but little 
eſteemed, and Churchill's letter to 
H has died with the ſub- 


„ ject; ſome pretend, however, 


t ſay, that it broke the latter's 
heart; but this we can, from 
| _ authority, ſay is not true; 

ndeed; the report falls of itſelf; 
for we may as well ſay that Ho- 
. wg 3 * as 3 as 
e $s pen, ſince neither lon 
farvized the conteſt, - 


*** th. —_ 


— _— 


— J James Noodbouſe, the 


geetical oe. maler, whoſe wworks 
| have been lately publiſhed. | 


| HIS extraordinary on 
= is about 28 years of age, 


_ verſes. 


* 
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and has a wife and ſeveral ſhy) 
children, whom he endeavour, tg 
maintain by t application 9 
his buſineſs, — 5 teaching chil. 
dren to read and write, which is 
all the learning he ever receive 
himſelf, being taken from ſchocl 
at ſeven years old; 

He lives at the village of Roy. 
ley, near Hales-Owen, about ſeven 
miles from Birmingham in Stat. 
ford ſhire, and two mi'es from an 
eſtate of the late Mr. William 
Shenſtone, called the Leaſowes. 

After he was taken from ſchool 
he had no means of gratifying his 
inſatiable thirſt after reading and 
knowledge but by. procuting the 
magazines with ſuch little per. 

uiſites as he could pick up, til 
about five years ago, when an ac- 
cident brought him acquainted 
with Mr. Shenſtone, | - 
That gentleman, who, by im. 
proving nature with a true taſte 
of her beauties, has rendered the 
Leaſowes the admiration , of all 
who have ſeen the place, uſed-to 
ſuffer his delightful walks to be 
2 to every body, till the mii 
ef that was done by the 
thoughtleſs, or the malicious, 
obliged him to exclude all but 
ſuch as ſhould have his Hoe 
ifion on a proper application 
that br W oodhoule, 
who was more a loſer by thu 
prohibition than almoſt any other 
perſon whom it excluded, applies 
to Mr, Shenſtone, for leave to ia- 
dulge his imagination among the 
ſcenes, which had ſo often de. 
lighted him before, by a copy a 
This immediately pte. 
cured him the liberty he. ſolicited 
and introduced him to Mr, She 
ſtone himſelf, The appear 
ed to be fo extraordinary ſor ! 
perſon in ſo obſcure à ſtation, rhe 


kad been taken from a ſchool at 
ſeven years old, and had fince 
read nothing but magazines, that 


1 
0 
be offered him the uſe not on- 
. ly of his garden, but his li- 
. Woodhouſe, however, did not 
ſuffer his love of poetry or his 
defire of knowledge to intrude 
„ upon the duties of his ſtation: 
15 2s his work employed only his 
= hands, and left his mind at liber- 
wr ty, he uſed to place a pen and ink 
dt his fide, while the laſt was in 
< his lap, and when he bad made 


a couplet he wrote it down on 


B his knee ; his ſeaſons for read- 
a ing, he borrowed- not from thoſe 
which others. of his rank uſually 
1 devote to tipling, or ſkittles, but 
from the hours that would other- 
— wiſe have been loſt in ſleedßp. 
4 The verſification of this ex- 

; traordinary writer is remarkably 
* harmonious, his language is pure, 
* his images poetical, and his ſenti- 
Jl Hon uncommonly tender and 
4 elegant. 

* His poem to Mr. Shenſtone was 
11 written when he was about three 
7 and twenty; and tho' in the cha- 
a adler of a ſuitor, and with a 
ar” proper ſenſe of the inferiority of 
Hor s ſtation, yet there is a con- 
pecial Wi (coulmeſs of chat equality of 
— nature, which petitioners and 
* dedicators too oſten proſtitute or 


rget. | 

After an addreſs to Mr. Shen- 
ſtone, in which he encourages 
limſelf by conſidering the gene- 
nl- kindneſs of his character, he 


Shall he, benevolent as wiſe, diſdoin 
The mule's tuitor,tha' a ſandal d ſwain? 
no auſpicious rent-ro!ls grace 
my line, | 
I boaſt the ſame original divine: 
Vos, VII. 
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Tho' niggard fate with-keld her ſordid 
.- , ore | ** 

Vet lib ral nature gave her better ſtore 3 

Whoſe influence early did my mind 


inſpire | | 
To read her works, and praiſe her 
mighty Size. 7 


A copy of this 


ntleman, were - ſent by Mr. 
Ehenftone's direction, with ſome 
manuſcript ' s of his own, 
to'a friend in London ; this friend 
ſhewed them to ſome of his ac- 
quaintance, and a ſmall collection 
was made for the author, which 

roduced an ode on Benevolence: 


By this ode he appears to have 


rofited by Mr. Shenſtone's li- 

rary, for he talks of Palladian 
{&ill, Sappho's art, Phidias's chiſ- 
ſel, and the pencil of Titian. Bur 
his force of thought, and ſkill 
in poetical expreſſion, appear to 
greater advantage in a poem of 
50 ſtanzas, each conſiſting of 4 
verſes, intituled Spring: this con- 
tains a ſtriking picture of the in- 
felicities of his ſituation, and the 
keenneſs and delicacy of his ſen- 
ſations. | 

After regretting the vacant 
chearfulreſs' of his earlier days, 
before domeſtic connections con- 


demned him to inceſſant labour, 


and abſorbed him in care and 
ſolitude, he exhibits this picture 
of the pain and pleaſure that are 
mingled in his conjugal and pater- 
nal character. | 
But now domeſtic cares employ 

And buſy ey'ry ſenſe, , 


Nor leave one hourof grief or joy, Fer 


Burt's furniſh'd out from thence z 
Save what my little babes afford, 
Whom T behold with glee, 
When ſmiling at my humble board 
Or pratthog on my knee. 
3 Not 
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Not that my Daphne's charms are 

wn, | 
Theſe ſtill new pleaſures bring; 


"Tis theſe inſphe content alone 
Tis all Ive left of Spring. 


There is ſomething extremely 
pathetic in the laſt verſe z and the 
-frſt of the next ſtanza, where he 


. mentions his wife as endeared to 


him by her ſenſibility and diſtreſs, 
is ſtill more ſtriking. | Sk 


The dew-drop ſparkling in her eye, 
The lily on her breaſt, * 
The roſe· buds on her lips ſupply: 


My rich, my ſweet repaſt. 


He that can feel the following, 
will need no affiſtance to diſcover 
their beauty, and to him, who 
cannot, no aſſiſtance will be efec- 
tual. | =O . 


3 71410 1 * — 1 3820 


I wish not, dear connubiab ſtate, 


To break thy ſulken bands; 
I only blame relentleſ fate : 
That every hour demands. 


Nor mourn I much mytaſk-anftere N | 


Wich endleſs wants impoſe ; 


But 1 it . wounds. my foul to 
near ko. | 

Mix Daphne's melting woes. 

For oft ſhe ſighs, and oft ſhe weeps, 


And bangs her penſive head: 


Wikſe blood ber furrow'd finger 


eeps | 
And Bains the paſſing thread. 
When orient hills the fun behold, 

Our labours are begun; 

And when he ftreaks the Welt with 
01d, 5 f 

Tus taſk is ſtill undone. 

This poem, with thoſe before 
mentioned, and ſome athers, are 
publiſhed in one volume in quarto, 
at the price of 38. for the author's 
benefit; and if any of our readers 


Mall be excited by this extract, at 


plenty ef di 
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once to reward ingenuity, 
aſſiſt induftry to 2 24 
diftreſs, -q author of theſe ex. 
tracts wi icipate with then 
in the biglet an pureſt of il 

leaſures, that of communicating 

appineſs to an mgenious and 
'wbrthy mind. | 


— — ak . a 4 


Come account' of the late lard 
Seorge Pfalmanazar, the reputr 

. Formoſan and convert to Chrifi. 
ani. (See his will in our lif 
Volume, p. 43.) 


;ISalmanazar was undonbted!y 
P. Frenchman born : He had 
bis. education firſt in a free 
Khoo), taught by two Franciſca 
-monks, and afterwards in a col. 
lege of Jeſuits in an archiepiſcopil 
city, the name of which, as a0 
thoſe of his birth-place and of 
his parents, remain yet impenerr- 
ble ſecrets, Upon leaving the col. 
lege, 'he was — r 2 
tutor to n emen; but 
ſoon Ell into. — ramblin 

kind of life, that produced hin 
pointments and 
misfortunes... The firſt pretenct, 
he took up with, was, that of be. 
ing -4- ſufferer for religion. He 
Procured a certificate of his bein 
an Iriſhman who had left his coun- 
try for the ſake of the Romin 
catholic: religion, and was gal 
on a pilgrimage to Rome. | 
was neceſſary, indeed, that 

ſhould be equipped in the prope 
garb of a pilgrim ; but not bell 
in a condition to purchaſe c 
though it, conſiſted only of a l 
ſtaff handſomely turned, and 
ſhort leathern or oil-cloth cid 
he betook himſelf to the follos 


U 
17 


d 
a chapel dedicated 
g to kev, ha Faint, he had — 
rf ferred , ſuch an one hung u 
a > . 1 of Sratit 
| Ns A. 
l el ted, BF, "the end of his jour- Ni 
ney; and though this , chapel 


was never without a number of 


— 9 4rotees, who. prayed. and burnt 
tapers before the image of the 
% fant, he was not deterred from 
e venturing in, and both 
riſi —_— — 22 at noon- day: 
1 He Without any enquiry 
7 aſter him, carried jp the. booty 
unmoleſted, made haſte to a pri- 
tedly dune border, theew cher eloatt dont 
» ba bis fbuldersg and ſtalked, in all 
free klißed -yravirg, wich chte, Kaff in 
ciſen bis hand. Slit 1 ot ut 6f the 
a col- Wi «ity 3 „Being achoutred i ſuys 
ſcopil 3 — — 
s allo * * pit, 
and of — Alu 
nern gionly deten or pt 
he col oe: 5 by] hom T could 
4 ui be under mood and bund them 
a ; but voti in pererons and credalous, 
mbling at de might eafibynihdve ſaved 
ed hin{Wniep and] pat? myflfiddre a 


mach! better od els bbefore VI ha 


retenct, ¶¶ Nu o ſtore of [twor2 of: miles; anityt” He dltered his Avi 
t of be: bat o fo fut Wa my! va- gertificate às well as he cou * 
a ahi hers panel! that — ohne 45s dd pilgrim | abi, 
as what thought and began his tour, thou gh with a 
thufficient xiaridund;s F:befgied no heavy h rt, $0 the Low d 


wn; but tiewechl eur yi dung 
— eee m, 
me inn, mo 
. ibi head — 
e:telly us; that iche frequently 
wi eee mide Him drea 


ink. In done plucrv che car- 
= — 6 ad fink. 
dy the way ened vi 

Me reud: theiro necks t: poſts: 


© ere: diſhinde#ifoldices and 
* ters who uſed, after the peace 
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67 
of Ryſwick, to infeſt the roads, 
and were, in conſequence, hun 
up by ſcores at a time, an 
thus expoſed in terrorem, At 
ſat laces were to be met 
Eto: roſes with inſcriptionss 

1 65 for the ſoul of AB that 
4 found murdered on this ſpot.” 
At the a e Of fixteen; when he 
"was in Cans, he fell upon 
the wild projet of paſſing for a 
Formoſan. recollected, that 
he had eat e Jeſuits "ſpeak 
much, of, China and Japan, and 
was raſh enough to think that 
what he wanted of a right know- 
edge ha might make up by the 
ſteength of a pregnant invention, 
Mhichſhere, it muſt be confeſſed, 
ound „ample ſcope to work in. 
He ſet himſe!f to form a new 
character and language, a gram- 
mar, a;diviſion of the .yeat into 
twenty months, a new religion, 
and what not! His alphabet was 
written fröm right to left, like the 
oriental tongues 3 and he ſoon 
ed his d to write it with 
ror 25 He now 3 
ſelf ſuſſicie repared to paſs 

for a New to chriſt 


— _ 
* 


Under the, pretence gf, bein 
Japaneſp converted by ſame. je ait 
miſſionaries, and brought to Avig- 
non to be farther” inſtructed by 
them, as well as to avoid the 

dreadful paniſhment inflified on 
<onverts/by-rhe'emperor of Japan, 
he wapelled ſeveral hundred leagues 
Aut um appearance, however, 
o Mittal, and ſhabby, as to ex- 
ceell even che common beg- 
gars. His affairs now grew from 

F 2 bad 
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bad to worſe : Want ſorely 
inched him, and an inveterate 
itch added to all his other misfor- 
tunes. This, however, he rather 
looked upon as a merciful dif) 4 
ſation, inaſmuch as it prove 
means of preſerving him from the 
baſe deſigns of certain procureſſes, 
who, wandering about the ſtreets 
of Brabant and Flanders, picked 
bp likely youths, in order to make 
2 ol trade of them. Pſalmana- 
zar, very young, ſanguine, and 
agreeable, was ſometimes led by 
them in a ſeeming hoſpitable man- 
ner to certain charitable ladies, te 
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fervent zeal to make a convert gf 
him, by way of recommending, 2 

it afterwar s turned out, himſelf 
to the then biſhop of Londay, 


whoſe piety could not fail of u. 


he warding ſo worthy an action. By 
this time, Pſalmanazar, growing 
tired of the ſoldier's life, liſtened 
cordially to the chaplain's pre. 
now of taking him over to Eng. 

nd, and he was, accordingly, 
with great hurry, baptized. No 
charitable deſign of converting 
a foul appeared to be the ni. 
ling motive to this piece of ſolemn 
mockery ; for he was ſo far fron 


regeive, as Was pretended, ſome believing dur young impottor to 
tokens of their l AR be what te pretended, that he hal 
reality, F187 might * we 1105 Juſt before. taken the moſt effeftual 
commen return 1 fh ne- methods to c convince himſelf of the 
factreſs: «© Bue my Kren Fe ſays contrary, ' be ond all poſſibility of 
he, proved too 5 54 doubringy "Fetter of invitation 
for, me e Ve 50 2M biſhop! of London u- 
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his ſuppoſed eri OS... 1 
riſon he came to w 25 8 9 7 
brigadier 1 a SO e Cc 
nel, intraduced | 
2 Bin; with whom 
to have a conference, a : 

at length, ended In our Chaplin $ 
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ſet out for Rotter- 
introduced there to 


r. Baſnage, and 
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Ws og Wy 1 a ee him f 
Fa of no - contemprible, rel 
Ar his. arrival in London he #1 
"Introduced to our good * 
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En 
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e, and 
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yas received with great humanity, 
and ſoon found a large number of 
friends among the well-diſpoſed 
both of clergy and laity. «But 
(ays he) I had a much greater 
aumber of 8 to combat 
with, who, though they judged 
rightly of me in the main, were 
far from being candid in their ac- 
count of the diſcovery they pre- 
tended to make to my diſadvan- 


tage ; particularly doors Halley, 


Mead and Woodward. The too 
viſible eagerneſs. of theſe gentle- 
men to expoſe me at any rate for 
a cheat, ſerved only to make others 
think the better of me, and even 
to look upon me as a kind of con- 
ſeſſor; elpeciall as thoſe gentle- 
men were thought to be no great 
admirers of revelation, to which 
my patrons thought] had given fo 
ample a teſtimony.” His com- 
plexion, which happened to be 
wy fiir was an rag gr 
objection againſt his being of 
Formoſa, which hes Kane the 
tropic : But he ſoon hatched a 
lucky diſtin tion between thoſe 
whoſe buſineſs expoles them to 
the ſun, and thoſe Who keep at 


home, or under ground, withont 


feeling the leaſt degree of the 
reigning heat, On the other hand, 

$ oppoſers were as much at a 
loſs to find out his real country by 
tis pronunciation of any of the 
anguages he was maſter of. Dr. 
Mead took upon him to be very 


politive that he was bf German or 


Dutch extraction; But he might 
u well (ſays Pſalmanazar) have 

med me to have heen an 
Ethiopian from my complexion.” 
fs to his moral character, ſcan- 


Glous falſehoods were ſoon diſ. 


ed abroad, and crimes imputed 
lim that ho was naturally averſe 


CY 


69 
to. On the other hand, the exact 
care he took of his behaviour and 
converſation, the plainneſs of his 
dreſs and diet, the little trouble he 
ave himſelf about wealth and pre- 
erment, and his reſervedneſs to 
the fair ſex ; the warmth he ex- 
preſſed for religion, and the de- 
light he was obſerved to take in 
the public offices of it, were, to his 
friends, convincing proofs of his 
ſincerity. A variety of judgments 
way formed, even among tho'e who 
thought him a cheat. Thoſe of the 
church of Rome believed he was 
bribed to the impoſture by ſome 
Engliſh miniſters, in order to ex- 

poſe their church.: The proteſta 
in Holland thought he was hired 
to explode predeſtination, and to 
cry up the epiſcopacy of England, 
in derogation of the preſbyterian 
pang : Some repreſented 
im as a Jeſuit in diſguiſe, others 

as a tool of the nonjurors, anion 
whom he had been . 
by his old friend the chaplain, 
who, by way of advancing his 
own fortune, introduced him al- 
ſo to all the great men in church 
and ſtate. Before he had been 
three months in London, he was ſo 
cried up for a prodigy, that every 
body was defirous of ſeeing him; 
and to this the public prints, foreign 
as well as domeſtic, contributed, 
by blazing forth things in his 
praiſe, for which' there was not 
the leaſt foundation.' He was pre- 
ſently ſet to tranſlate the church 
catechiſm into the Formoſan lan- 
uage; it was received by the 
biſhop of 'London with candour, 
the author rewarded with gene- 
rofity, and his catechiſm laid up 
among the moſt curious manu- 
ſeripts. It was examined by the 
learned, who found it regular and 
F 3 grams. 
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| Palmanazar' s learning and in- 


, during the remainder of 
A did not fail ta procure 
him a comfortable ſubſiſtence from 
his pen; he was concerned in 
compiling and writing works of 
credit, and lived exemplarily for 
many years. His 4 ha 17 18 


in 1763. In his aft 
teſtament, dated Sy, 1705 he 
declares that he. had long nce 


diſclaimed, even publicly, all but 

the ſhame and guilt of his vile 

i and orders. * body 
be buried, wherever 

pens to die, in tho day. 8 ne, an 1 2 

in i the loweſt and, cheap | 

ner, It is my earnelt 


$A 
ay he, that my , be, not 
oſed kind of colin 
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M. Bertin is a de of 


16 * in wy a th 


a very good family, and maſter of 
ny. oye : he is a man of genius, 
eat enterprizer, a great calcu- 
let" and very devout, but im- 
menſely avaritious. He never 
rendered bimſelf remarkable by 
inary act of pattiot- 

7 bur on the other hand, he ſo 
increaſed Kis wealth, and turned 
his money to ſo good an account, 
that he may be eſteemed one of 
the, richeſt gentlemen in France. 
The marquis, Ss ſon, is very _ 


tious, v ve, and very 
penn ey little Jo — 


mene; pl 
0 e 


a: The oy wi mar- 
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which — produce about 1000 22 tbudly- of his father: 
livres [about 431. 15 8. ſterling] ill treatment of him. 
more; but not being able to pay While things were in this fitua« 
all his debt with this income, tion, à regiment of horſe came to. 
he ſold his: commiſſion, and gave ' garriſon the province, and part uf 
the produce to is cretdiĩtor s. 1 — 
The — 84 cauſedothe marquis to go thither 
chaſed the place of a maſter of r- more; / frequently tian before; 
ueſts for his youngeſt ſon Bertin and it i reported that the father 
e Bourdeille 3, bought hin a had been told that che M. de Prat. 
grand houſe in Paris, in the ſtreet © tedux had gained over ſome cara. 
called La Rũe de Hazard, und liers at ſhoot him thröugh tbe 
furniſhed it magni i paid head, ina dittler foreſt between 
for hu-equipage and tic 30% Baurdeille and Perigurux; -and 
and gave him o, oc livres 2 iH that the marguis/ being advertiſed 
10 5.} ae r far: las tables of a certain day when his father 
ncess Soon after this, be 


and wascto pafs: chat way, had ſent . to hin 


is (ons theimaſteriof requeſts}; by hie ends to Waydlay him; but oppoſing 
their inteteſts procui lade ih) whe tinker npdeventtd btkes eneci · — x 


rick of Vankes fo the other bro: tiom ofitheyrdedign;; by taking che ied at the 
thersiwhoovas at chat time vicas3ivroad) tod afines (tb communicates! told the. g 
OT nr 7 IR 2 hit ſan then biſhop) in the pretended 
uilt hin an epiſoepal palace 1 Be & wi 
paid ab che i expences of his bull thatgs@rwitl; thefather and the bi. 
from he pope, e Thus tha ſhdap ien Aten iu Parts tu 
| —— the eldeſt m and the other Mon / theo maſter of 10. 
bei apparent of 2 ueſta/ to ſtoncert the! proper: me- 
8} lodged ads nad furniſned cham- toe gen ald: of the marquis 
ber eat om cook's!: zund and they abtaznedp lettre de cachet 
trudged endoats-whilehis ꝓuung . to conic harh in theinedreſt fort to 
er hrathers had them ſuperb pa. that province, bwbhich drdet u 
laces, hept pen tables and ſplaſh· ſoon putodn sec u,jj]jm um. 
ed their — —é [The ꝓnhlic h ſuon ctearned the 
coaches as he walked the fieets, news: aloliche —— 
'This:hehaviont of therfathes: ſoom been ſeĩted and ævrty !lonegon 
turned che dew brains of ther marr - outcigauift oche father, (eſpecially 
quigowhoguitted/Pa I dent the nobility of that province, who 
ang ſiutchiaaſelif,vpam bis baſtle at are very ,Die they. weredg: 
Fra«teanghnotni and? alle done 2 noxant! of: ther! marquis's attempt, 
a 9 ald Miner if any thempt f thb kind bu 
tin dwelts Ads half way between ever heenimade; q dhe life of hi 
Fratiesux and Petigur uu the ca- father and} n attribüted tie 
pita f the province, e ue cauſe thοthai i indiſcretions 6b ths 
fathe uch the mat quis ofien went j marquis tu ardh hit father who) 
yetthey newer vũſited nar ſpak et they qbdight had drrĩed his vrn- 
eaghioother/ but even ſhunned)» geance tuo fat aguinſt his 090 
meotung<tagether. >:But:the mar- child,. oo Ad- 01 20057 mot 10065 
TW motos Ae ze wt „ 9+ Anz air en bovizaol ee 
t lob 
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The nobleſſe of the province quired. He gave the biſhop a | 


a formed a project to deliver the diſtinct account of his misfortunes, 
n. naquis Aan his confinement, and beſought him to mediate be- 
to A large? aſſociation > was: made, tween him and his father, which 
'of which: was very! ſecretly kept; the biſheap 3mmediately undertook, 
his and they aſſenibled at an appoint - and wrote adcordingly to court. 
her rage tor a neighbouring place in But how the good man ſur- 
te; the foreſt. That no one might rifed when be received, for an- 
her bare any ſuſpicion of their deſign, war; cpreſa orders not to per- 
rate dey cloathed themſelves: in the mit the marquis to viſit him. The 
wa. uniform of the marachauſſü, and biſhop ſent at midnight to deſire 
te carried with them a man bound the marquis would come no more 
een and ſettered like a criminal with to him, for reaſons which he could 
and : pretended order: ram tha king. not be ignorant of, and which he 
ifed | has prepared they: ic to the begged care to be excuſed from 
ther ort, diſtributirlg themſalves fo reptcating, and adviſed him pri- 
ſent e to hinder, (the | centutels from vately not to ſtay above a week 
but Wſoppoſing: * or from alarming at farthaſt an Spain, or his perſon 
ecu«'! {ithe main guard: they then teriocks w Oui hat bein he mar- 
che ed at the gate, and being let anzo! quĩs bob his friendly advice, and 
datt: old the gaoler che maſts put! the without any? further information 
tho pretended criminal: in the fame ret, ont: tie le ct da for Eagland, 
de ec with the marquist dle Fra- iwliese heartiyett ſhortly after. 

e di tat. Phe gaol ' atcordinghy.'!! It as the cuſtum in France to 
to.) carried the criminal agrompaniesd (paſs oventif ſilende many affairs, 
Uh theſe pretendrd nofficersoof of whichitheltodctolt examination 
mea! Withe> marachag ile}! toncche: very! wankdwprodace fatal c nces. 
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urying all 3 away: with Feldt a ſcheme was laid to ſeize 
lem, they got; ſufe to tha fb- and carryloff the king df. France 
Mi ni 7019 16111 to Viilidon from tha campig hut i was timely 
This affair made no miley; nor. difcortied by theyigilance'of Mr, 
v1renquired:aftery becauſe ſume de Sechelles, then intendant of 
the nobleſt families of France | the amy and confequeiitly pre- 
tt in the plot q; bat the mar- vented . The carta Which carried 
Jus would have bern ſoon retalc- theruniforms of the body guards, 
had he not Hob immediately and which were to have been made 
de Spam. On is; arrival at uſe of in cht execntion of the plot, 
arid he traited an che biſhop o were All ſaized and burnt, with- 
Fares, aal was;at that time am- out eue the cheſts, & c. being 
lador from France to that court, opened, that the army might not 
PL vas received as his rank re- aſk for what theſe 2 
8 leGgn- 
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deſigned. Immediately one Fon- 
tauban, a ſpy of the two armies, 
a man of an intriguing genius, who 
had helped to ruin many of the 
nobility, the uſurious bonds 
he had them contract, and 
by the pleaſures he had procured 
for them, not * to return to 
Paris, thou ould be fafe 
at Liſle, in 1 3 but be was 
taken ap under the pretence that 
he had tried to negotiate ſeveral 
bills of ſundry lords, who were 
yet minors, ard under dian- 

p: he was carried to M. de Se- 
chelles, who had in Wis hands ſuf- 
ficient proof of his Earn BY 
and he was ifiterrogated in the 
cabinet of the miniſter, who, was 
aſſiſted only by a.diſcreet ſectetary. 

After ſix hours examination, he 


was ſent to priſon, and an order 


given to a prieft to go and prepare 
m for that death he was to fuffer 
in three hours after. A gallows 
was fixed in the e e, 
and twelve regiments of foot were 
ordered to ſurround. the place, and 
that the very moment the criminal 
appeared, the drums ſhould beat 
to arms, and never ceaſe till the 
execution was over, that no perſon 
whatſoever might hear what he 
ſaid. All chis was done, and the 
dead body. was burut at the foot of 
the gallows; with all the papers 
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— ackther views, — (Whic *. is the — tonal fail. 
Imprudent and im vi ing) very, very few. 
and — 8 8 3 1 a many 2 R 
Often too e to an t envious, but wicked, but inhuman; 
; Never | => = "tl With whole injuries, however, 
To luxury as well as avarice I was never ſo deeply affected 
(Which laſt 1 conſidered not as a vice As with my own tranſgreſſions, 
But as madneſs) The extreme old age, to which I at 
Totally averſe. ; tained, 
Citizens, gueſts, and foreigners, I neither wiſhed for, nor accuſed : 
1 received with the moſt open hoſpi- Neither bearing the evils of life tos 
tality : .. impatiently, 
Nor too much delight with its blel- 


Myſelf temperate in eating, 


In drinking moſt temperate. | ns. & 
Flived with the high, with the low, Death T neither deſpiſed, 
ts monkind;/ and Mott bee, 
That I might know i ve pr ghe | 
| "ds myſelf : Who takeſt care of - this world and the 
Both which, alas ! I knew not ! affairs of men, 
I had very many friends, Have mercy upon my ſoul ! 
But true, firm, grateful, in au. i 
ec 4 d\\ 
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NATURAL 


7 has been juſtly regretted, that wwe 
know little more of the inland parts 
of Spain, than of the inland parts 77 
Africa, Except the Spaniſh novels, 
and the Ladies travels into Spain, 
there is ſcarce a book yet extant from 
which we can form any idea of the 
manners of the people, or the produce 
or curiofities of the country ; ſome lettors 
lately 4 having only * 
jointed the curiofity they raiſed. The 
following piece, therefore, muſt be 
cnfidered as a valuable addition A 
tnewledge to the common flock, as the 
product of a mine ſcarce opened be- 
fire, which abounds with the moſ? 
valuable and curious materials, I. 
is greatly to be wiſhed that the inge- 
nious author would tranſmit ſome far- 
ther account of a people who are, in 
many reſpes, what the reft of Eu- 
rope was five centartes , 
bave no intercourſe with wþet nations, 


ſuperflition has ſu 
from the advancem general 
tnwledge, and they have Preſerved 
their ancient habits of life, which, in 
other places, have been gs 16 by the 
improvement of arts, and the efta- 
bl:oment of manufactor ies. 

There are, beſides, in the interior 
farts of Spain, many curious remains 
of Meorifh antiquity, many traditions 
of unwritten events, many opi- 
won which have been driven from the 
reft of Europe, and ſome amuſements 
% employments known no where 
t 

Though the following letter relates 
principally to the ſreep and ſheep 
walis of Spain, it contains, how- 
der, many other very curious parlicu- 


» They. parts of Spain, to feed all the winter 


either for pleaſure . ie their 


qa (ers H:tle From computations made with the 


utmoſt . 


the wool and fleſh of a flock of ten 
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lars relating to the face of the coun«. 
try and its produt# and contents, the 
revenues of the king, the charatter of 
the eeclefraſtics, and the aconomy of 
a paſtoral lift. 


Account of the fpeep and ſpecp walks 
of Spain, in a letter from a gentle- 
mam in Spain, to Mr. Peter Col- 
linſon, F. R. S. | 


SIN 71 
HERE are two kinds af 
ſheep in Spain. The coarſe- 
wooled ſheep, who remain all their 
lives in their native country, and 
who are houſed every night in 
winter; and the fine-wooled ſheep, _ 
who are all their lives in the open 
air, who travel every ſummer from 
the cool mountains of the northern 


on the ſouthern warm plains of An- 
daloufia, Manca, and Extramadura. 


it has appeared, 
that there are five millions of ſine- 


wooled ſheep in Spain, and that 
thouſand ſheep, produced yearly 
about 24 reals a head, which we 
will ſuppoſe to be nearly the value 
of 12 Engliſh ſixpences; of theſe 
but one goes clear a head to the 
owner yearly, three ſixpences a head 
goes yearly to the king, and the 
other eight * to the 1 of 
paſture, tythes, ſhepherds, dogs, 
ſalt, ſheering, &c. 
Thus the annual product of the 
five millions of ſheep amounts to 
37. millions and a half of fix- 
pences, a little more or leſs, of 
which 
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ge tribe of ſheep his father led, 


ud that at 2 of he be 

— an old Ce thee — he — 
dad, that at 36 he had learned 
rd r to read maſs and the 
yew, breviary, that he was ordained by 
e Don juan N lord biſhop of 
ling: WH Albarazzin, who, as it is known, 
$ two WY even to a proverb in Spain, has or- 
They WW dained thouſands, declaring theſe 
ep ty 40 years in a loud _ _ a 
T | is the moſt precious boon which a 
lamby 0 „in the name of 
ſhep, God, th mankind, even though he wa 
n unearned as an apofite. That 
aas ordained he entered into the 
«der of St. Francis, that he had 


mile. WW never meddled in their affairs theſe 
xpolel : years paſt; but only ſaid maſs, 


confeſſed,” inſtructed, and gave an 
eye to about $60. wethers who 


+ Jive, Wi eraſed in the neighbouring downs 
en ber the uſe of the convent; that 
{, be had read the bible, the lives of 
3 ie Whhe faints, and the lives of the 
eber, popes, with no other view in the 
. 1 5 that was 
7 1 t ther s that good 
flown be vas che Erk ſpephterd, char 
ce el the patriarchs were ſhtepherds, 
0664.0 Wi that the meek ſhepherd Moſes was 
5 N * le of 

ont of bondage; that Saul, in 
vw. hen Wil keking his aher flocks found a 
Mac, kingdom ; that David went out 
614, em his flock to flay the Philiſtine 
eder eint; that 44,000 flicep was the 
„ ef reward Job received for his 
6 4070 Wirincible pafiener; that Ifdro, 
— the protecting faint of Madrid, 


vu not, as 1s 2 believed, 
u huſdandman, like wicked Cain, 
it that he was really's keeper of 
ſeep ; that the gfear pope Sextus 

untus was verily and truly a 
wepherd, and not a fwine-herd ; 
* for his part, he had ſorſaken 


deep to become a ſhepherd of 
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men. He had all theſe things 

heart juſt as he had all the minute 
circumſtances of the ſheep he had 
followed, and this letter would have 
been imperfe& had I not met him. 

The five millions of ſheep paſs 
the ſummer in the cool moun- 
tains and hills above named. Be- 
fore we begin their itineraries 
to their winter walks, let us ſee 
how a few flocks live in a couple 
of cantons, which I will chuſe to 
ſerve as examples for all the ref. 
One is the Montana, the other is 
Molina Arragon. 1 ſelect theſe two 
for theſe reaſons ; becauſe I paſſed 
two ſummers'in one, and a ſummer 
in the other. One is the moſt nor- 
thern part of Spain, and at the 

diſtance from the winter 
walks ; the other is towards the 
eaſt, and the ſhorteſt journey the 
ſheep have to make. One is the 
higheſt and the other the loweſt 
ſummer walk in Spain, and be- 
cauſe one is fullof aromatic plants, 
and the other has none. 

At the extremity of Old Caſtile, 
there is a territory called the Mon- 
tana. It is divided into two parts. 
The low Montana is that chain of 
mountains which bounds the Can- 
tabrian ſea, The city of Santan- 
der is its chief port, from whence 
you afcend ſoutherly, 12 long 
leagues, a ſucceſſion of high crag- 
gy mountains, to the town of Rey- 
noſa, in the upper Montana, which 
aſcent reaches three leagues more, 
and then you always deſcend about 
14 leagues to the city of Burgos, 
capital of Old Caſtile. Reynoſa is 
in the center of an open plain, ſur- 
rounded by a ridge of high moun- 
tains, at whoſe feet are low hills of 
paſture land. The ſource of the 

t river Ebro, is an hour's walk 
to the weſt of Reynoſa. All the 
| I ipring 


* 


* 


30 
ſpring rain, and ſnow waters of the 
mountains to the north of Reyno- 
fa, run into the 7 of Biſcay. 
The waters of the ſouthern chain 
are collected in the river Piſuer- 
6 which running into the river 
Duero, are carried to the Atlantic 
Ocean at O porto, and all the water 
that falls into the plains of Re 
 noſa, runs with the Ebro into the 
Mediterranean ſeven leagues below 
the city of Tortoſa. Hence we ſee 
that the adjacent parts of Reynoſa 
divide the waters of three ſeas, 
- which lie _ — — weſt. 
Eight leagues ſquare of this u 
— — — higheſt land of 
Spain; the mountains riſe in the 
' atmoſphere. to the line of congela- 
this — 1 that I am 
writing this. me years 
wang Fr — fall ſo — Po. wy 
that the people were forced to di 
, lanes — the ſnow Sp 
to church in winter, but there has 


uake, and ſome years 
at all. Tr certainly cha! 
. climates of many parts of Spain, 
Na man living ſaw, nor heard his 
father ſay he ſaw ſnow fall in or 
about Seville, till the year 1756, 
which extraordinary appearance 
ſtruck a dread into ſome convents ; 


n , 
CL on 


none 
the 


wrath of 
flakes foreboded the laſt day 
found many plants only beginnin 
to flower here, which I ſaw in — 
- below-at Santander. I remember 
to have ſeen in Switzerland all the 
plants, but two, which grow in the 
mountains, hills, and plains of 
- » Reynoſa, a ſmall yellow flowered 
_ geniftella, with an herbaceous, tri- 
angular jointed ſtem, and wild 
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tion. I ſee ſnow from my window . 


fallen little mow fince the Liſbon - 


buſhes. 


gooſeberry „ The hip pyrite 
mountains abound with oak, beech, native 
birch, holly, and hazel. iron p 
The hills and plains are fin and « 
paſture; I never ſaw a meadoy in grain 
any other part of Spain, nor cow yellow 
and horſes feed on hay. Thek crocus 
mountains are formed of and. joined 
ſtone, lime-ſtone, plaiſter-ſtone, is in a 
talc] and emery - ſtone. The (and. the ch 
is at the ſummit of the moun- fand, 
tains and halls in ſome, and the creaſes 
lime-ſtone forms the body. You it is en 
ſee the contrary in others, but the mount 
ſand-ſtone abounds, and the plaifter tore of 
1 always the loweſt. As for ei. lime-t 
ample, the high mountain « acid lie 
Arandilla, which is about a ſmall olent e 
north of the town, is al will di; 
ſand-ſtone at the ſummit ; its bod low be 
is a maſsof aſh-coloured lime. o. emery, 
in which you find impriſoned pe. moniitz 
trifed cornua ammonis and ſcollop acid, vj 
ſhells, and beds of plaiſter-ſtone A digblut 
its foot towards the plain, wic with t! 
join to ſtrata of black marble ven (c:!<4 
ed with white and yellow, which WF of the 
no more than a purer lime- ou too, Ant 
like all other marble, and you in of the 
blocks of emery-ſtone in d bpb tl 
plain, and on the hill to the eat c the. 
eynoſa, of which I will ſay a vo 'firmets 
becauſe I think its nature is 80 rience th 
truly known, at leaſt that of ene ple, and 
which the looking- en know th 
the king's fabric at St. Daefonſſf boa that 
ſay is the moſt biting emery we we mixe 
ever uſed, and I never fav dd that 
other in its native matrix. I which" c. 
iron has been, and is now, in a fu ke mor 
ſtate, percolating through u boar that 
earth, and that it ſubſides, ch and cor) 
Raliſes, or is precipitated to fo kme. fton 
different bodies, is d-monſtrated a terms, i. 
the black and red bloodſtone, ( rocks Ane 
matites] by ſome beautiful ſta pelly me 
tites which are almoſt pure fur woc, 1 
bes | Vor. | 


by the eagle-ftone ; by 
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i pyrites ; by native vitriol, and by 
eech, native crocus. When this fluid 
iron penetrates a rock of ſand- ſtone, 

fine and only ſtains the ſurface of each 
W in grain of a browniſh, reddiſh,” or 
Cows yellow colour, it is only ſand and 
Thek crocus. But when this ffaid iron 
ſand⸗ joined with the chry{taline matter 


is in a fluid ſtate, in the very act of 
the chryſtaliſation of each grain of 
ſand, it incorporates with it, in- 
creaſes its weight and hardneſs; ; 
it is emery, The catths of the 
mountains and hills are of the na- 


laiſter ture of the rock below.” If it be 
for er. lime-ſtone, the ſoil "caſt into any 
in o acid liquor will boil up with a vi- 
a ſmall olent efferveſcence, aud the acid 


will difſolve it. "IF the rogk be- 
low beſartd- ſtons; laiſtertſtone, or 


emefy, the curths '6f' Mell or weaken their conſtitutions and de- 
nonttaim will remzim' qiet In the grade the "wool. The ſhepherd 
acid, tert 18 No e ene nor © places fifty or ſixty flat ſtones at 
digolutiön. ] Toten &bewed that about five eps diſtance from each 
when the rocks below "attHhifed, other,” he ſtrews falt upon each 

—— and not- Ay! the ir Kone, he leads the flock flowly * 
reg MI Häachre rhrough the ſtones, and every ſheep 
wr I ys the acklon cents tö his Hking. But then they 
a by the leid to 28 5 of ſtrong never cata grain of falt when they 
upon theſe Lerch Bon are ſecdi lime ſtone land, whe- 
e call 0889” to the stone ta! Bt The ther it N 0 om the gras of the 
farmers hive fouffd gut Fur by er e- downs, ör Un "the Httie plants of 
tidice the genus U theſe twohm- the corn fields After harvelt- home. 


ple, and eben the mixt ils; they 
know <p pads ws Bet in the 
ſod that covers i lime fone; that 


the mixed requires much maß ure, 
ind that the deep Tat ckaye y ſoil, 
which covers AY dof muſt 
have more plbughigg ant other la- 
bour than the farmer dan Mord, 
ad corn and and Eltkarioi 

me- tone lafit, are . 
terms, in this country. "Theſe 
rocks and earths would be z impro- 
ben mentioned in à letker 4. 2 


wool,” was it not that the 
Vor. VII.“ 
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er of 1 s feeding, they march 


St 


find -out the nature of theſe 
three ſoils as ſure as farmers and 
acids, 

The firſt thing the ſhepherd 
does when the flock returns from 
the ſouth to their ſummer downs, 
is to give them as much falt as 
they will eat 3 every owner allows 
his flock 'of a thouſand ſheep one 
hundred aroves or twenty-five 
quintals of ſalt, which the flock 
eats in about ſive months; they 
eat none in their journey nor in 
their winter walk. This has ever 
been the cuſtom, and it is the true 
reaſon Why the kings of Spain 
catꝰt raiſe the price of falt to the 
height i it is in France, for it would 
tempt the ſnepherds to ſtint the 
ſtieep, which, it's belicved, would 


The "ſhepherd muſt ſuffer them 
to ſtay roo ſong without falt, he 
leads them into a ſpat of Cargila- 
ceous, clayey foil and in a quart- 


to the ſtones ant” del ddr the ſalt. 
Ir they meet” a ſpot of the mixed 
ſoit, *Which' often happens, "they 
ent falt in proportion. Aſc the 
ſhepherd why the ſheep eat no ſalc 
in limeMone foil, and but little in 
the whixt? ? Becauſe, Sir, it is corn 
land, * know, and indeed, who 
does not know, Fat lime #bounds 

> in 


' 


$2 


in ſaline matter, but then the ſalt 
which chymiſts extract from it 
may not be the genuine ſalt of the 
hme-ſtone before calcination, for 
the fire may form new combina- 
tions. It may be ſea ſalt, or at 
leaſt the muriatic acid which riſes 
in the vegetation of graſs, and ſa- 
tisfies the ſhceps taſte for alt. The 
latter end of July the rams are 
turned into the tribe of ewes, re. 
gulated at fix or ſeven rams for 
every hundred; when the ſhep- 
herd judges they are ſerved, he 
collects the rams into a ſeparate 
tribe to feed apart; but then there 
is another tribe of rams that feed 
apart too, and never ſerve the 
ewes, but which are merely for 
wool, and for the butchery ; for 
though the wool and fleſh of we- 
thers are finer and more delicate 
than thoſe of rams, yet the fleece 
of a ram weighs more than the 
fleece of a wether, who is like- 
wiſe ſhorter lived than the ram, 


there are ſo few tribes of wethers 
in the royal flock of Spain. The 
fleeces of three rams generally 
weigh twenty-five — 1 there 
muſt be the wool of four wethers 
and that of five ewes to weigh 
twenty-five pounds. There is the 
fame diſproportion in their lives, 
which depend upon their teeth, 
for when they fail they can't bite 
the graſs, and they are condemned 
to the knife ; the ewes teeth, from 
their tender conſtitutions, and the 
fatigue of breeding, begin to fail 
after five years of age, the we- 
thers after fix, and the robuſt ram 
not till towards eight. It is for- 
bidden to expoſe rams fleſh to 
ſale, but the law is eluded; they 
cut the old rams, and as ſoon as 
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which compenſation is the reaſon, 


the inciſion is healed, they are 
fold to the butchers at a lower 
price than coarſe-vooled wethers; 
that is the reaſon ſuch bad mut. 
ton is generally eaten in Madrid, 
and that is the reaſon there are 
more rams and fewer lambs ſtones 
fold and eaten every day in the 
year in Madrid, than in the reſt 
of Europe. 

At the latter end of September 
they put on the redding or ocre; 
it is a pondereus irony earth, com- 
mon in Spain; the ſhepherd diſ- 
ſolves it in water, and dawbs the 
ſheeps backs with it from the neck 
to the rump. It is an old cuſtom, 
Some ſay it mixes with the greaſe 
of the wool, and ſo becomes a 
varniſh impenetrable to the rain 
and cold ; others, that its weight 
keeps the wool down, ſo hinders 
it from growing long and coarſe; 
and others, that it acts as an ab- 
ſorbent earth, receives part of the 
tranſpiration, which would foul 
the wool, and make it aſpe- 
rous, 

The latter end of September 
the ſheep begin their march to- 
wards the low plains ; their itine- 
rary is marked out by immemori! 
cuſtom, and by ordinances, and is 
as well regulated as the march of 
troops. They feed freely in all 
the wilds and commons they pals 
through; but as they muſt neceſſa- 
rily paſs through many cultivated 
ſpots, the proprietors of them are 
obliged by law to leave a paſſage 
open for the ſheep, through vine- 
yards, olive - yards, corn-hields, 
and paſture land common to town. 
and theſe paſſages muſt be at leak 

o yards wide, that they may not 
be too crowded in a narrow lane. 
Theſe paſſages are often ſo * 
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that the poor creatures march 6 or 
7 leagues a day to get into the 
open wilds, where the ſhepherd 


1 walks flow to let them feed at eaſe 
; and reſt; but they never ſtop, 
re 

they have no day of repoſe, they 
q march at leaſt two leagues a day, 
1 ever following the Shepherd, always 


feeding or ſeeking with their heads 
towards the ground, till they get 
to their journey's end, which, 
from the Montana to Extrema- 
dura, is about 150 leagues, which 
they march in leſs than 40 days, 
The chief ſhepherd's firſt care is 
to ſee that each tribe is conducted 
to the ſame diſtrict it fed in the 
year before, and where the ſhee 
were yeaned, which they thi 
prevents a variation in the wool, 
though indeed this requires but 
little care, for it is a notorious 
truth that the ſheep would go to 
that very ſpot of their own accord. 
His next care was to fix the toils “ 
where the ſheep paſs the night, 
leſt they ſhould ſtray, and fall in- 
to the jaws of wolves, Laſtly, 
the ſhepherds make up their poor 
huts with takes, branches, and 
brambles, for which end, and for 
hring, they are allowed by the 
lay to cut off one branch from 
every tree; I believe this to be 
the reaſon that all the foreſt-trees 
near the ſheep walks in Spain are 
u hollow as willow-pollards. The 
roots of trees and the quantity of 
lap increaſe yearly with the branch- 
t5; if you lop off theſe, all the 
lap that ſhould go to the annual 
production, and to the nouriſh- 
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tion, and rottenneſs. 


The toils are made of ſparto, in meſhes a foot wide, and the thickneſs of a 
ger, ſo that toils ſerve inſtead of hurdles. The whole ſquare toil is light. 
parto is a fort of ruſh Which bears twiſting into ropes for coaſting veſſels. It 
"ms; hemp ſinks: It is called Boſs by the Engliſh ſailors. 


8; 
ment of buds, ftems, leaves, flow- 
ers, fruit, and growth of the 
branches, remains in the trunk, 
from hence ſtagnation, fermenta- 


Next comes 
the time when the ewes. begin to 
drop their lambs, which 1s the 
moſt toilſome and moſt ſollicitous 
part of the paſtoral life. The 
ſhepherds firſt cull out the barren 
from the pregnant ewes, which 
are conducted to the beſt ſhelter, 


and the others to the bleakeft part 
of the diſtrict. As the lambs fall 
they are led apart with their _ 


to another comfortable ſpot. 
third diviſion is made of the laſt 


yeaned lambs, for whom was al. | 


lotted from the rs mg moſt 
fertile part, the be foil, and 
ſweeteſt graſs of the down, that 
they may grow as vigorous as the 
firſt yeaned, for they muſt all 
march the ſame day towards their 
ſummer 1 The ſhepherds 
perform four operations upon all 
the lambs about the ſame time in 


the month of March, but firſt 


they pay the twentieth lamb; the 
other half tythe is paid in the win- 
ter walk. They cut off their tails 
five inches below the rump for 
cleanlineſs. - They mark them on 
the noſe with a hot iron. 


the rams may neither hurt one an- 
other nor the ewes. They xren- 
der impotent the lambs doomed 
for docil bell u ethers, to walk at 
the head of the tribe; they make 
no inciſion; the ſhepherd turns 
the teſticles with his finger twenty 


G 2 times 


They 
ſaw off part of their horns that 


* 
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T4 
times about in the ſcrotum, till 


he twiſts the ſpermatic veſlels as 
a rope, and they wither away 


without any danger. As ſoon as 
the month of April comes about, 
which is the time of their depar- 
ture, the ſheep expreſs, by va- 
rious uneaſy motions,” a remark. 
able reſtleſsneſs, and ſtrong de- 
fire to go off. The ſhepherds 
- muſt exert all their vigilance Jeſt 
they ſhould eſcape, and it has of- 
ten happened that a tribe has 
_ a forced march of three or 
ur leagues upon a ſleepy ſhep- 
herd ; — he — to and — 
For they return exactly the ſame way 
they came, and there are many 
examples of three or four ſtrayed 
ſheep — — hundred leagues 
to the very place they fed in the 
year before. Thus they all go off 
towards their ſummer mountains in 
the ſame order they came, only 
with this difference, the flocks 
that to Leo and Caſtile are 
Morn in the road, where we will 
ſtay a little to ſee the apparatus of 
this operation, whilſt the other 
flocks march on to Molina Arra- 
gon. They begin to ſheer the 
firſt of May, provided the wea- 
ther be fair, for if the wool were 
not _ dry, the fleeces which 
are cloſe piled upon one another 
would ferment and rot; it is for 
this reaſon that the ſheering-houſes 
are ſo ſpacious. I ſaw ſome which 
can.contain in bad weather 20,000 
ſheep, and coſt above poco l. ſter- 
ling; beſides, the ewes are crea- 
tures of ſuch conſtitutions, that 
F they were expoſed immediately 
after ſheering to the air of a bleak 
night, they would all periſh. 
There are 125 ſheermen em- 


ployed to ſheer a. flock of 16, co 
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ſheep; a man ſheers 12 ewes 2 
day and but eight rams; the rea. 
ſon of this difference is, not only 
becauſe the rams have larger bo- 
dies, ſtronger and more wool, but 
the ſheermen dare not tye their 
feet as they do thoſe of the un- 
reſiſting ewes. Expertence taught, 
that the bold rebellious ram would 
ſtruggle even to ſuffocation in 
captivity under the ſheers ; they 
gent'y lay him down, they ſtroke 
is belly, they beguile him out 
of his fleece ; a certain number of 
ſheep are led into the great ſhelter. 
houſe, which is a parallelogram 
of 4 or oo feet long, and 100 
wide, where they remain all day; 
as many as they judge can be diſ- 
patched by the ſheermen next day, 
are driven from the  ſhelter-hall 
into a long, narrow, low gut, 
which is called the ſweating place, 
where they remain all night, 
crowded as cloſe together as the 
ſhepherd can keep them, that they 
may ſweat plentifully, which, as 
they ſay, is to ſoften the wool for 
the ſheers, and oil their edges. 
They are led by degrees in the 
morning into the fpacious ſheer- 
ing-hall, which, joins the ſweat- 
ing room. The ſhepherd carries 
them off as faſt as they are ſheer- 
ed to be marked with tar, and as 
this ration is neceſſarily per- 
ye puter one at a time, it g1ves 
a fair opportunity to the ſhepherds 
to cull out for the butchery all the 
ſheep of the flock who have out- 
lived their teeth. The ſheered 
ſheep go to the fields to feed a lit 
tle if it be fine weather, and they 
return in the evening to pals the 
night in the yard before the houſe, 
within the ſhelter of the walls, bu 
if it be cold and cloudy they 2 
1 


town of 
of a lordſ 
5 twelve 
long, anc 
pain. 


tle territo 
dees; th 


2 Into the houſe; they are thus 
1 brought by degrees to bear the 
y open air, and their firſt days jour- 
» neys from the ſheering-houſe to 
ad the mountains are ſhort, where 
ir we will leave them to conclude 
n- their annual peregrination, and 
ut, go ſee how fare the flocks of Mo- 
11d lina Arragon, which have by this 
in time got thither; but while the 
ey mule is ſaddling, a word of the 
jke ſhora wool. : 

out The theep and ſheerers diſ- 


patched, the firſt thing done 1s to 
weigh the whole pile of wool; the 
next is to divide each fleece into 
three ſorts of wool ; the back and 
belly give the ſuperfine, the neck 
and des give the fine; the breaſt, 
ſhoulders, and thighs the coarſe 
wool, A different price is fixt oo; 
on theſe three claſſes, though the 
general cuſtom 15 to ſell the whole 
pile together at-a mean prace. It 
is ſold after it is waſhed, when it 
is to go out of the kingdom, or 
to any conſiderable diſtance in 
it; for as it never loſes leſs than 
half its weight in waſhing, and 
often more when the ſweating 
is violent, half the carriage as 
laved, 

Here I ſee that I have changed 
the order J propoſed in ſetting out, 
for I have followed the ſheep from 
the mountains to the plains, and 
back again, but tis not worth 
mending. 

Thirty-one leagues 8. E. of 
Madrid, and ſive ſeagues S. of the 
ſource of the river Vagus, is the 
town of Molina Arragon, capital 
of a lordſhip of the crown, which 
5 twelve leagues wide, as many 
long, and almoſt in the center of 
Spain. The highlands of this lit- 
tle territory are covered with. pine 
Ks; the lowlands feed about 
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150,000 ſheep: here I learnt ſome 
truths, which prove that the three 
following opinions ſhould be rank- 
ed amongſt vulgar errors. 
1. That ſneep eat and love aro- 
matic plants, and that the fleſh 
of thoſe that feed on hills where 
ſweet herbs abound has a fine 
taſte. Ne 
2. That falt-ſprings are not 
found in the high primitive moun- 
tains, but in the low hills and plains 
only. | | 
3- That metallic vapours de- 
ſtroy vegetation; that no rocks 
nor mountains pregnant with rich 
veins of ore are covered with rich 
vegetable ſoil, | 
'The town of Molina is almoſt 
in the middle of the ſheep walks. 
The ſolid part of the country is 
formed of red and grey ſand ſtone, 
lime-ſtone, white and grey granite, - | 
and plaſter-ſtone, white, grey, yel- 
low, bluiſh, greeniſh, and blood 
red ; in ſome places theſe are all 
beautifully mixed in one ſtratum; 
Time and moiſture uncompound 
theſe ſtones ; for they have moul- / 
dered and are daily mouldering in- 
to the ſoul of the country, which 
1s always of the ſame nature as 
that of the rock. The red ful- 
ler's earth, with which the manu- 
facturers of Molina clean their 
cloth, 1s evidently the very grains 
of ſand of the red rock degraded 
into earth, The rocks about the 
town contain either ſalt or ſaltpetre; 
you ſee the hewn ſtones of the 
houſes covered with ſaline effloreſ- 
cences which are drawn out by the 
ſun after rain. The whole terri- 
tory of Molina 1s full of falt ſprings, 
but there is a copious ſalt ſpring - 

riſing out of a land yet higher than 

the — of the Tagus, and not 
far from it, Which is one of the 
G 3 ; higheſt 
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higheſt lands in all the inward 

parts of Spain ; for it divides the 

waters of the ocean and Mediter- 

ranean. The Tagus runs 150 

leagues to Liſbon, and the two 

rivers Guadalvair, and Sucar, 

which riſe near it, run to Valen- 

cia. This ſpring furniſhes ſalt to 

the juriſdiction and biſhopric of 
Albarrazin. There is another ſalt 

ſpring, in a high land too, which 

ſupplies the 82 towns and villages 

of Molina Arragon with ſalt. Now 
I will mention the ſalt ſpring that 
iſſues out of a ſpot in the Monta- 
na, which is higher than the ſource 
| of the Ebro, and about a quarter 
of a mile from it. 

| There are many iron, copper, 
lead, and pure pyritous ores in 
theſe ſheep walks, where grow the 
ſame plants and the ſame ſweet 
graſs as in the other parts. I will 
ve one example. About two 
urs walk N. W. of Molina there 
is a little hill called the Platilla ; 
it is about half a league over from 
valley to valley: its body is ſolid, 
rocky, of white granite, through 
which run in different directions, 
and without any order, an infinite 
number of blue, green, and yel- 
low veins of rich copper ores, 
which hold a little filver, minera- 
liſed by a great quantity of arſe- 
nic and ſulphur. The very ſur- 
face of the rock is in many places 
ſtained bluiſh and green, and the 
veins of ore are not above a foot 
deep in the fiſſures and in the ſolid 
rock, which contain lead ore ſome- 
times up to the ſurface. 

The following plants grow out 
of the foil which covers theſe arſe- 
nical ſulphureous veins, and which 
is not above a foot deep. True 
' oak, ilex, whoſe leaves fall; 
| whie-thorn, juniper; theſe are 
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poor ſhrubs becauſe they are brow. 
ed by the goats. Cyſtus, wild. 
roſe, uva-urſi, phlomis falviz, 
fol. fl. luteo, verbaſcum of the 
highways, ſtœchas, ſage, thy. 
mum legitimum, clus, ſerpyl. 
lum, greater and leſſer; roſema- 
ry, helianthemum, 'pimpinella, 
chamedris, filipendula, ftachys 
lychnoides, incana anguſtifolia 
flo. aureo. var. The great aſpho- 
del, coronilla of the meadows, 
gallium luteum, yarrow, cam- 
panula radice eſculenta, a jacobea 
which I faw in the ſand of 
the ſea fide, and is all quite white. 
A gladiolus, and a little glaucium, 
which grow in corn fields in Spain; 
leucanthemum of the meadows, 
orchis, ornithogalum, muſcari, 
polygala, and above twenty kinds 
more, which are found likewiſe 
in meadows,” corn fields, high- 
ways, hedges, and ſea ſhores; yet 
the non-calcary earth of this mi- 
neral hill is covered with the ſame 
ſweet ſmall graſs as the reſt of the 
country, even the lime-ſtone land. 
I made the ſame obſervations at 
the three greateſt mines in Europe; 
St. Mary of the mines in Alſatia; 
Clauſtahl in the Hartz-mountains 
of Hanover: and Freyberg in 
Saxony. The mines of St. Mary 
are at the head of a valley in the 
Voge-mountains; its hills are ſome 
of them covered with oak and 
pines, others with apple, pear, 
plumb, and cherry-trees : others 
are fine green downs for ſheep and 
cows, with a great variety of 
plants; others are fields of wheat, 
which the year 1759, (as I find 
it in my notes) gave a product of 
eight for one. Alfthele things 
grow in a foot or two 5 of ſoil, 
which covers a rock full of the 
moſt arſenical, ſulphureous, way” 
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or copper, lead and cobalt ore in 
Europe, and moſt of their veins 
- near the ſurface. 

. The mines of Clauſtahl are in 
4 a plain which is, in truth, the 
ſummit of a mountain. 'The Do- 
rothy and Caroline veins of ſilver, 


s lead, and copper ore ſtretched away 
* eight miles to the Wildman moun- 
» tan. The fineſt meadows and 
4 ſweeteſt graſs are upon theſe 
5 veins and all their branches near 
the city; they feed 9oo cows, 
Ir and 200 horſes. They are mow- 
ed in June; a ſecond graſs — 
ay up, which is mowed in Auguſt. 
4g A multitude of plants grow in 
= theſe meadows over the mines, as 
"> valerian, gallium A. albo, coronil- 
” la, chryſanthemum ſegetum, leu- 
10 canthemum, viola tricolor. biſtort. 
ry bonus henricus, St. John's wort, 
on agrimony, ladies mantle, tuſſilago, 
: &c. 
* The mines of Freyberg are in 
ry the low hills near the city ; I ſaw 
1d them all covered with barley in 
: the month of July : A ſtranger 
Joy would not imagine that men were 
wh reaping corn over hundreds of 
* miners heads, Who were blow- 
ox, ing up veins of ore, arſenic, 
; ary and brimſtone. 3 
the It is true I alſo ſaw mines in 
ome the barren naked mountains and 
nd hills, but it is certain that their 
neſs is not the effect of mi- 
— neral vapours. The air, moiſture, 
: and heat, and cold, have more power 
y of over the ſurfaces of ſome rocks 
heat, than others, to moulder the ſtone 


into earth; ſuch is the high 
mountain Ramelſberg, at whoſe 
foot is the imperial city of Goſlar, 


ved theſe gco years by the mine 
of this ſteep barren mountain, I 
Cept up to its ſummit, and found 
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whoſe inhabitants live, and have. 


, 37 
it was ſplit and cracked into 
millions of fiſſures, from a foot 
wide to a hair's breadth ; that 
in other places the rock was ſhi- 
vered into ſmall rotten ſtones, 
which, in ſome ſpots, were per- 
fectly e and fallen 
into earth, from whence ſprung 
a little graſs, moſs, and a few 
plants. In ſhort, I ſaw that the 
time of its decay into vegetable 
mould was not yet come, and 
that the mountain Ramelſberg will 
be one day as green as Clauſtahl, 
which. ſhews, I think, that the 
world is not ſo old as ſome men 
fancy, I will make no apology 
to Mr. Peter Collinſon ſor this 
digreſſion; I heard Fame declare 
him twenty years ago an ene- 
my to error ; he mult love truth 
though he finds it placed out of 
order, | 
As my duty obliged me to paſs 
hundreds of days at the Platillo 
mine of Molina, I ſaw thouſands 
of ſheep feed around it. I ob- 
ſerved that when the ſhepherd 
made a pauſe, and let them feed 
at their will, they ſought only 
for the fine graſs, — never touched 
any aromatic — that when 
the creeping ſerpillum was in- 
terwoven with the graſs, the ſheep 
induſtriouſly noſled it aſide to 
bite a blade, which trouble made 
them ſoon ſeek out a pure gra- 
minous ſpot, I obſerved too &. 
the ſhepherd perceived a threat- 
ning cloud, and gave a ſignal to 
the dogs to collect the tribe and 
then go behind it, walking a- 
pace himſelf to lead the ſheep 
to ſhelter, that as they had no 
time to ſtoop they would take a 
ſnap of ſtæchas, roſemary, or 
any other ſhrub in their way, 
for ſheep will eat any thing when 
1 they 


88 
they are hungry, or when they 
walk faſt, I ſaw them greedily 
devour henbane, hemlock, glau- 
cum, and other nauſeous weeds, 
upon their iſſue out of the ſheer- 
ing houſe, If ſheep loved aro- 
matic plants, it would be one 
of the greateſt misfortunes that 
could befall the farmers of Spain. 
The number of bee-hives 1s in- 
credible ; I am almoſt aſhamed to 
give. under my hand, that I knew 
a pariſh prieſt who had ooo 
hives. The bees ſuck all their 
honey, and gather all their wax 
from the aromatic flowers, which 
enamel and perfume two thirds 
of the ſheep-walks. This prieſt 
cautiouſly Bees the queens in a 
ſmall crape fly catch, he clips off 
their wings; their majeſties ſtay 
at home; he aſſured me that he 
never loſt a ſwarm from the 
Cay cf this diſcovery to the day 
he ſaw me, which I think was 


| five vears. 


The ſhepherd's chief care is not 
to ſuffer the ſheep to go out ot 
their toils till the morning ſun 
has exhaled the dew of a white 
froſt, and never let them approach 
a rivulet or pond after a ſhower 


of hail, for if they ſhould eat the 


dewy graſs, or drink hail water, 
the whole tribe would become 
melancholy, faſt, pine away and 
die, as often happened. Hail 
water is ſo pernicious to men in 


| . this climate, that the people of 


Molina will not drink the river 
water after a violent ſhewer of 
hail, experience taught the dan- 
ger; but let it be never ſo mud- 
dy, and riſe never fo high after 
rain, they drink it withoat fear, 
Perhaps this may be the unheed- 


ed cauſe of many endemical-epi- 


demius of other cities, The 
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ſheep of Andaluſia who never 
travel, have coarſe, long, hairy 
wool. I ſaw a flock in Extre. 
madura whoſe wool trailed on the 
ground. The itinerant ſheep have 
ſhort, ſilky, white wool. I do 
believe, from a few experiments, 
and long obſervation, that if the 
fine-wooled-ſheep ſtayed at home 
in the winter, their wool would 
become coarſe in a few genera— 
tꝛons. If the 5 ſheep 
travelled from climate to climate, 
and lived in the free air, their 
wool would become fine, ſhort, and 
fiiky in a few generations. 

'The ſineneſs of the wool is due 
to the animal's paſſing its liſe in 
an open air of equal temperature. 
It is not colder in Andaluſia and 
Extremadura in the winter than 
it is in the Montana or Molina 
in ſummer. - There is little froſt 
in Andaluſia, ſometimes it ſnows 
in June in Molina. I felt a cold 
day upon the leaſt cloud in ſum- 
mer. Conſtant heat or conſtant 
cold, with houfing, are the cauſes 
of coarſe, black and ſpeckled 
wool. All the animals, 1 know, 
who live in the open air, con- 
ſtantly keep up to the colour of 
their fires. There are the moſt 
beautiful brindled ſheep in the 
world among the coarſe wooled 
ſheep of Spain. I never ſaw one 
amongſt the fine-wooled flocks ; 
the free but leſs-abundant per- 
ſpiration in the open air, is ſwept 
away as faſt as it flows, where- 
as it is preatly increaſed by the 
exceſſive heat of numbers of ſheep 
houſed all night in a narrow 

lace. Jt fouls the wool, makes 
it hairy, and changes its colour, 


'The ſwine in Spain, who paſs their 


lives in 'the woods, are all of one 
colour, as the wild boars. T oy 
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hve fine, filky, curled briſtles. * 


J Never did a Spaniſh hog's briſtle 
— pierce 2 ſhoe. What a quantity 
ie of dander is daily ſecerned from 
ie the glans of a tabled horſe ; the 
lo curry-comb and hair-cloth ever 
5 in hand. How clean 1s the ſkin 
be of an horſe that lives in the open 
ne ur? 
14 I am, Sir, &c. W. B. 
4 
ep 
te, Extra from M. Þ Abbe Chappe d 
eir Auteroche's journey to Siberia, for 
nd obſerving the late tranſit of Venus 
over the Sun ; performed by orders 
lue of his moſt Chriſtian majeſty. 
yn HE abbs having received 
ind orders from the king, and 
han recommendations from the aca. 
ina demy, for a journey to Tobolſki, 
roſt ſet out from Paris at the end of 
os eptember 1760. The war obli- 
old ged him to take the route of 
ny Vienna and Poland, and he was 
ant forced to embark at Ulm upon 
uſes the Danube, tho' he knew that 
ried e fogs rendered the navigation 
OW, of that river very flow and in- 
con- onvenient; theſe fogs ſo much 
ir of rarded him, that he did not 
noſt arive at Vienna till the 31ft of 
the W0tober 1760. 
oled He proceeded however to Pe- 
one erſdurg with all convenient ſpeed, 
ks; Nad arrived there the 14th of- 
per- february ; but he was then no 
wept leß than 800 leagues diſtant from 
nere- {WY obolſki, and he was obliged to 
the orniſm himſelf with proviſions of 
ſheep al kinds for the whole journey, 


before he ſet out; being furniſh- 

alſo with a fledge and an in- 
peter, he left Peterſburg the 
Ih of March; on the 14th he 


one ed at Moſcow, and proceed- 
hey l forward on the 17th, travel- 
have | 


intenſe that brandy could not be 


than 300 leagues in length; and 


as in the wood already mention- 


buildings were alſo more thin 


39 
ling over the ice with an incredi- 
ble ſwiftneſs, eſpecially on the 
rivers, where however he found 
many holes, there being ſeveral 
ſpots where the water had never 
trozen ; and on the Docka, a 
ſpace of 100 fathom ſquare, tho?” 
the ice round it was no leſs than 
three feet thick, and the cold fo 


kept liquid. | 

After he left Peterſburg, he 
met with no mountain that de- 
ſerved the name, for a long tract 
of country, but traverſed a vaſt 
plain, which in ſome parts- was 
open, and in others covered with 
woods, conſiſting only of pine 
and birch. After croſſing the Wol- 
ga, at Niſni-Novogorod, he enter- 
ed a foreſt, which was no leſs 


indeed the whole of his route from 
Niſm - Novogorod to Tobolſki, 
which was little Jeſs than 5300 
leagues, might be conſidered as 
a continuation of that foreſt. 
The trees were of the ſame kind 


ed, but the ſhow was more con- 
ſiderable, being here at leaſt four 
feet deep, and the thermometer 
always 24 or 25 degrees below the 
freezing point, . 
As his courſe lay directly north, 
the cold grew more intenſe, and 
the ſnow deeper every day; the 


ly ſcattered, ſo that he was 
often obliged to travel 25 or 30 
leagues with the ſame + horſes. 
The roads were ſo narrow, that 
the ſledges could ſcarce paſs, and 
if two met, it was neceſſary to 
lay one down on its fide, before 
the other could go by: Thoſe 
who travel with the royal poſt 
command the way, arid are 

known 
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known by a bell which the firſt ſummit is covered with pine, birch, 
horſe carries for that purpoſe. The and fir. The way over these 
.abbe had half his fledge carried mountains is very frightful, and 
away by the bad management of by night extremely dangerons; 
his poſtilion, when he was giving for if the ſledge deviates ever ſh 
way to one of theſe carriages, and little from the beaten track, the 
was obliged to proceed, quite open unfortunate traveller will ineri. 
to the weather, till he arrived at tably be buried in a gulph of 
Solikamſka ; but the diſtance he ſnow, which, when the abbe made 
leaves us to gueſs, his journey, was ready to melt; 

He came to this place on the yet the talleſt firs were ſo loaded 
19th of March, extremely fa- with it as to bend under the 
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tigued, having taken no nouriſh- weight; it was every where al tow 
ment but what was frozen for ſeven feet thick upon the ground, the ſnow 
eleven days before, as in all and there was no fign of return nicks; 
that time he had not been able ing ſpring, not ſo much as by mn the ic 
to procure the conveniency of a the flight of a bird; for even e, WI 
ſtove. the pies and crows, which abound Fs up o 
Solikamſka 1s a little town, fitu- through all Ruſſia, abandon theſe i theref 
ated upon the borders of the horrid deſerts, where nature her. i pofſibl, 
Kama; in the neighbourhood there ſelf ſeems benumbed, and it is * = A 
are a few wretched ſalt-works, and only by the traces of the — = x hi 
tome bad mines of copper. As he that the country is known to 1205 tra 
was obliged to wait here till he inhabited. The gloom of deſola- Wi 8 ge 
could be furniſhed with a new tion ſurrounds it on every fide, ho no 
| Mledge, he viſited theſe mines and and a horrid filence, which 5 ergo 
falt-works ; and in the falt-works never broken but by the out- 2%" pe 
he found ſeveral men ſcourging cries of thoſe that Hafer from 9 : 
their bodies with twigs, till the the perils of the way, The in-. Tie: 
Kin was as red as ſcarlet; ſome habitants are ſhut up in their bo- * oy 
minutes after they had defiſted vels nine months in the year; 10 = 
from this exerciſe, they ran out the ſnow appears upon the moun- He th 
ſtark naked dropping with ſweat, tains in the beginning of Sep... N | 
and rolled themſelves in the ſnow. tember, and ſo great a quantity low 5 * 
This ſight greatly a7, ag him; deſcends in a ſhort time after. This. 
but, upon enquiry,” he found it wards as to leave ſcarce any tra 05 f 
very common in that country. ces of a habitation upon then gt. ile 
From Solikamſka he ſet out on The inhabitants are then obliged Fu af 
the ad of April, and ſoon reached to break a way through it, and Nenne 
the mountains of Werkhotaurie, it ſeldom begins to thaw denz 5 11 
which form a chain, that way be till the middle of April, def ger d 


conſidered as a branch of Mount it gives ſomewhat ſooner in 


Caucaſus ; they commence to the plain ; it does not totally dilap 24 wn 
ſouthward, and ſeparate Afia from pear till the end of May, ſo tha lpence | 
Europe, quite to the Frozen ſea. the ſeverity of winter is ſuſpet = 0 
But this ridge is no where higher ed only three months in the ye" 1010 
than from 50 to 80 fathoms, but during which time however 4 bamerce 
the declivity is very ſteep, and the ſow rye, oats, barley, and owt ; 


hich they get in by the end of 
Auguſt ; but none of them are 
pertedtly ripe. : : 
On the 5th of April the abbe 
ad croſſed theſe mountains, which 
nend 43 leagues from eaſt to 


the eg; and then deſcended into a 
* ze plain, where the ſnow was 
| * þ much diminiſhed, that in ſome 
— places it ſcarce covered the ſur- 
des e of the ground. - 

ch On the 8th, he arrived at a 
* all town, called Tumen, where 
K a, the ſow lay only in the beaten 
e tacks; he perceived water alſo 
"_ n the ice that ſtill covered the 
* * rivers, which ſhewed the break - 
bound e op of the froſt to be at hand; 
| the e therefore puſhed forward with 
e her. 5-77 expedition, and on the 
it io th of April arrived at Tobolſki, 
fled ly fix hours before the ice broke, 
\ to be ling travelled Boo leagues upon 
deſols. edge in a month, The melting 

dae, che ſnow cauſed fo conſiderable 
ich FP" overflowing of the Irtis, chat 
e out- burth part of the town was un- 
8 from Er Water. # : . 
he in- be rapidity with which he tra- 
ir ho this vaſt country did not 
mit him to examine the man- 
. ers of the inhabitants with an 
of Sep- nion equal to his wiſhes; 
uantih r the account be has given of 
: alter. em is as follows: 


They profeſs the religion of 
e Greek church, but with a 
nticiſm that ſeems gradually 
creaſe with the diſtance from 
le capital. They are born in the 
ſt dreadful ſlavery, ſo that the 
idea of liberty is not left 
ong them, As their ſtate and 
lation do not admit the in- 
Weence of artificial wants, their 
fires ate neceſſarily few ; they 
wie neither manufacture nor 
amerce; their proviſion is very 
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bad, and therefore eaſily procured, 
conſiſting of dry or ſtinking fiſh, 
peaſe, and a coarſe black kind 
of bread, made of rye; their drink 
is a wretched kind of beer, and 
a liquor they call Quas, which is 
no other than water fermented 
with bran, and then mixed with 
a ſmall quantity of meal. They 
hve in total idleneſß, and ĩnacti- 
vity, ſhut up in their ſtoves, the 
extreme naſtineſs of which is not 
to be conceived ; they are how- 


. ever fond of their condition, and 


hate the thoughts of ſtirring, out 
of their dunghill, eſpecially to 
bear arms; but if they are forced 
into the ſervice, brandy, and the 
fear of puniſhment, will make 
them tolerable ſoldiers. The un- 
wholeſomeneſs and inconvenience 
of their hovels are greatly in- 
creaſed by the ſeverity of the win- 
ter, which prevents their com- 
munication with the freſh air; their 
windows are ſeldom more than 
a foot wide, and fix inches high; 
and they are alſo deprived of the 
light of the ſun all the while he 
is paſſing through the ſouthern 
ſigns ; nor have they any artificial 
light but by ſplinters of birch 
wood, which they ſet on fire, 
and ftick up in the chinks of 
the floor. This practice is indeed 
common through all Ruſſia, and 
frequently IS fires, which al- 
moſt immediately ſpread over half 
a town, as the houſes are all built 
of wood, except in the cities and 
principal towns, But notwithſtand- 
ing all this inaQtivity, confine- 
ment, and naſtineſs, they enjoy 
robuſt and uninterrupted health; 
ſo effectually does perpetual tem- 
perance counterbalance all that 
can weigh againſt health and life. 
There is ſcarce one among them 

that 
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that is weakly or deformed, and 
their manner of education ſecures 
to them this good fortune. The 
child, as ſoon as it is born, is 
laid upon a heap of ſtraw, or old 
Tags, 1n a baſket, where it ſprawls 
abont, and ftretches its limbs, 
without any reſtraint; it is nouriſh- 
ed with milk by means of a horn 
which is fitted to a cow's teats, 
but ſometimes ſuckled by the 
mother ; the baſket is hung at the 
end of a long elaſtic pole, fo that 
it may eaſily be put in motion, 
and the child rocked as in a 
cradle; but before it can 

alone, it is placed upon the 
ground, where it rolls about at 
pleaſure, till it learns firſt to ſtand, 
and then to totter along, with 
nothing to cover it but a ſhirt, 
which ſcarce reaches to the mid- 
dle of the thigh ; by this. ma- 


ſooner than ours can ſtand alone, 
As ſoon as they are able, they are 
ſuffered to Tun about, and at the 
end of the winter are playing in 
the road-in the midſt of the ſnow, 
while the weather is ſtill ſo cold, 
that the traveller is afraid of go- 
ing out of his fledge, though he 
be covered with furr from head 
to foot. They are of a large 
ſtature, extremely muſcular and 
ſtrong, and live longer than the 
inhabitants of any other known 
art of the world ; this, however, 
s not becauſe their ſituation, upon 
the whole, is favourable to life 
in the tender years of infancy, but 


the contrary ; for all the children 
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tion die ſoon, and none are rear- 
ed but thoſe who are born with 
the greateſt natural advantages; 
more than two thirds of the chil- 
dren, that are born here die in 
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places. 


nagement their children walk 


who are not ſtrong by conſtitu- 


their infancy, and it is comma 
to find but three or four alive, in f. 
milies that have had 16 or 18. May 
other cauſes concur graduallyio de. 
populate the villages that are (cat. 
tered thro” this vaſt deſart. 

The ſmall pox frequently cr. 
ries off half the inhabitants of one 
of theſe hamlets'at a time, and 
ſometimes- a greater proportion; 
the ſcurvy is alſo very fatal among 
them; and where they can pro. 
cure ſpirituous liquors, the in. 
roads of diſeaſe and mortality are 
in proportion to their want of 
the advantages which make in- 
temperance leſs fatal in other 
The venereal diſcaſe alſo 
makes great. havock among theſe 
unhappy wretches, to whom the 
method of cure is wholly un- 
known ; it prevails ſo much in 
Siberia and Northern Tartar, 
that there is great reaſon to be- 
heve it will at length depopulate 
the country. | 

Tobolſki is the capital of &. 
beria, and contains about 15,000 
inhabitants; the clergy conſiſt 
of about 5o monks or prielts 
three of whom, including thi 
archbiſhop, all natives of Poland, 
are acquainted with the Lat 
tongue, The manners of the peo 
ple are the ſame with thoſe al 
ready deſcribed, except that the 
are more corrupt. The women 
of all ranks and ages, paint; the 
are in general very handſome 
but have not the feminine (oft 
neſs which is the principal cha 
of the ſex. 

This city had once a conſider 
able trade to China, by caravans 
but the mutual knavery of ü 
Ruſſian and Chineſe merchant 
ſoon reduced it to a languiltun 


ſtate ; and ſome differences = 
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Fs fnce totally deſtroyed it. 

May Theſe differences aroſe from a 

ywode. WY revolution which happened among 

re (cat. te Rungore Calmucs, after the 
death of Galdan 'Tcherin, which 

ly car. happened in 1746. Galdan Tche- 

of one! rin was Kan, Caun, or ſovereign, 


of the nation which inhabited that 
part of Northern Tartary, which 
is fituated between Siberia and 
China, This nation admitted no 


e, and 
It10n : 
among 
N pro- 


he ihn. brereign but its kan, and upon 
ity ue the death of Galdan Tcherin a 
vant of civil war broke out among ſeveral 
ke in- competitors to ſucceed him. The 


other Chineſe, who dreaded the power 


aſe allo of this nation, which was become 
ig theſe WY formidable to all irs neighbours, 
om the WY contrived firſt to weaken it on this 
ly u- occafion, by favouring each of the 
wuch in competitors by turns, and then to 
"artary, fall upon the conqueror, and de- 
to be- firoy his power at once. 

opulate The name of this unhappy 


prince was Amourſaman ; and the 


of $i- wretched remains of this once 
15,000 nighty nation, conſiſting of about 
conſiſs 20,000 families, took ſhelter un- 


prieſts, cer the protection of Ruſſia, upon 
ng the the banks of the Wolga. Amour- 
Poland, fiman, after having wandered from 
e Lau place to place, at laſt retired to 


the frontiers of Siberia, in 1757, 
where he died of the ſmall pox, 
xcording to the Ruflian account, 
wich was publiſhed about a year 
or two ago. | 

The Chineſe, as ſoon as they 
led he had retired to Siberia, 
demanded that he ſhould be de- 
ered up, or, as the Ruſſians 
ly, that he ſhould be confined 
for life. 
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of 0 It is ſaid, that he continued a 
erchants boy time at Tobolcki, though the 
guiſpina lattan account makes no mention 
es wichen; and that when he was 
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dead, the. body was ſent to the 
frontiers of Siberia, whither the 
Chineſe ſent commiſſaries more 
than once to examine the body. 
The abbé d'Auteroche left at 
Tobolſki two Calmuc amhaſſa- 
dors, who had been ſeat to Peterſ- 
burg before the death of Amour- 
ſaman, and who, at their return 
to this city, learht that their na- 
tion was no longer exiſting. 
The abbe collected ſome of 
their idols, and ſome principles of 
their religion, which appears to 
be a ſtrange mixture of paganiſm, 
mahometaniſm and chriſtianity. 
He returned by the way of 
Katerinburg, a city to the eaſt of 
the chain of mountains that has. 
been juſt deſcribed ; and in the 
neighbourhood of this place lie 
the greateſt part of the Ruſſian 
mines, which the abbe, as a ſpe- 
cial favour, was permitted to 
ſee. The mines of gold are in the 
plains, contrary to thoſe of all 
other countries, which are in the 
mountains; they are indicated by 
a ſandy, greyiſh earth, and the 
vein appears at two feet below 
the ſurface ; its direction is gene- 
rally north and ſouth, and it 
ſeldom reaches deeper than 14-fa- 
thom, below which they find wa- 
ter and red oker ; the veins are 
parallel to each other, and the 
principal galleries perpendicular 
to the veins; the extent of the 
vein from N. to S. is from 20 to 
30 fathom, and the width in the 
upper. part, which is always. the 
richeſt from 4 to 5 inches; it 
grows narrower as it deſcends, 
and contains leſs metal, which 
1s contrary to the nature of all 
other mines yet known; the earth 
which divides one vein from ancq- 
ther is ſandy, and in ſome places 
reſembles 
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reſembles a kind of clay dried and 
reduced to powder, ſo that they 
are generally obliged to ſhore the 

lleries with timber. The vein 
itſelf is a kind of rock, of a 
blackiſh colour, and mixed with 
earth, but may be broken be- 
tween the fingers; many topazes 
are found among it, of the ſame 
kind with thoſe of Bohemia; but 
the produce of the mines, upon 
the whole, ſcarcely defrays the ex- 

ence of working them. The 

Iver mines are not worth men- 
tioning, and the copper turn to 
very little account, 

There are, however, mines of 
iron, which abundantly attone 
for the defects of the reſt : they 
are extremely rich, and the metal 
is the beſt of the kind in the 
world. 

At Katerinburg there are alſo 
found marble, jaſper, porphyry, 
and other ſtones of the like kind, 
which abound in all parts of Si- 
beria, where cornelians and ſardo- 
nixes are alſo found. 

The abbe left Katerinburg on 
the 2oth of September 1761, and 
atrived on the 24th at Sabarea, 
a ſmall hamlet fituated on the 
ſouthern limits of Ruſſia, and 
inhabited by a people called Baſ- 
kirs, whom the Ruſſians found 
very difficult to bring under ſub- 
jection, they conſidering them- 
ſelves as under the protection on- 
ly of the Czar, and not his ſub- 
jets. He propoſed to proceed by 
Kongour, which is the uſual route, 
but the way was then impaſſable; 
he therefore bent his courſe to- 
wards the Tartars, who are ſitua- 
ted more to the ſouth, at ſome 
diſtance from Berna. Many of 
the inhabitants came out to meet 
him, and expreſſed the utmoſt 
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kindneſs and cordiality, by a 
variety of ſigns, which 9 
hed alſo by their whole deport. 
ment and behaviour, They con. 
ducted him to the houſe of the 
chief of their hamlet, whom th 
hold in great veneration an 
eſteem: an entertainment was here 
prepared for him, conſiſting of 
garden-ſtuff, with butter and ho. 
ney. The cottages of theſe peo. 
ple are as neat and convenient, a 
thoſe of the Siberians are naſty 
and ill contrived ; their manner 
of life, however, is nearly the 
ſame, except that they are mabo. 
metans, They are of a la 
ſtature, robuſt and well-ſhaped, 
and have, in every reſpect, the 


appearance of a martial people: ud were ver 
ey have preſerved their ancient Meat ſervice, 
privileges inviolate, and, in tim pleaſing and x 
of war, furniſh Ruſſia with a cer. eld country 
tain number of troops, which the ed, as it were, 
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tars are, by nature, open, courte. beat diſtance. 
ous, and liberal, and when the From this 
abbe took his leave of them, they In tbe 25th, a 
doubled the number of horſes to 15 and arri 
his carriages, upon account of the . On the 
mountains he was to paſs, aud ge of Wo. 
refuſed the acknowledgment he Ae 
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could get but about the fourth of 
z league from the place where he 
left them. 

He was then on the borders of 
the river Tourka, in a bottom, 
frrounded by mountains on every 
ide: here he made a great fire, 
and his company ranged them- 
ſelves about it; it was then near 
en o'clock at night, and in about 
u hour the other carriages were 
diſcovered by the light of his fire. 
The Tartars who came with him 
then took the lead, and ſet fire to 
the firs at —_ diſtances, which 
they found in the way, in order 
to bght their companions behind. 
Theſe trees, which kindled from 
the bottom to the top in a minate, 


great ſervice, and formed a moſt 
pleaſing and romantic ſcene by the 
md country which they diſcover- 
„ it were, by torch-light, and 
de ſparks they threw out to a 
geat diſtance. 
a from this place he proceeded 
MM” the 2; th, at eleven in the morn- 
ng, and arrived the ſame day at 
eie. On the 28th he reached a 
| "age of Wotiacks, a people who 
ve WP" generally ſaid to be Tartars, 
uin whom the abbe found no 
n {W**mblance of that people: nei- 
iter the men nor women are more 
lian four feet high, and both are 
a tender make and conſtitution ; 
de habit of the men is the ſame 
"ith that of the Ruſſians, but that 
lf the women is wholly different 
om all others, whimſical, but 
Wt unbecoming. 
On the 29th, in the evening, he 
ved on the borders of the river 
tka, where he waited till the 
during, the wind being too high 
Þ pas the river (which is full of 


ks) fafely in the dark, Dur- 


ad were 'very 12 did them 
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ing the night there fell ſo great a 


quantity of ſnow, that it was with 
the utmoſt difficulty he got to the 
ferry, though not diſtant more 
than 600 yards : they had already 
begun to paſs it in ledges, and 
the abbe being unwilling to part 
with his carriages, hoping he 
ſhould ſoon leave the ſnow behind 
him, was obliged to double the 
number of heed, On the iſt of 
October he arrived at Caſan, but 
not without great difficulty and 
labour, though he had no leſs than 
42 horſes to draw two waggons 
and five chariots, for the laſt two 
days. 
Caſan is a large city, the capi- 
tal of a kingdom of the ſame name. 
It is governed by a Tartar prince, 
from whom the abbe received 
many favours, as he did alſo frem 
the archbiſhop, a prelate of great 
learning, who is held in the high- 
eſt veneration through all Ruſſia, 
and was, ſays the abbe, the onl 
eccleſiaſtic I met with in all thels 
vaſt dominions, who heard, with- 
out aſtoniſhment, that I went from 
France to Tobolſki to obſerve the 
tranſit of Venus. 

His arrival at Caſan was like an 
entrance into a new world ; the 
froſt had ſcarcely begun to ſtrip 
the trees of their leaves; he ſaw 
oaks for the firſt time ſince his re- 
ſidence in Ruſſia, orchards of fruit- 
trees, and cultivated encloſures ; 
inſtead of thoſe boundleſs and de- 
ſolate plains which were ſcarce in- 
habited but by animals unknown 
in Europe, he ſaw green hills, 
groves, and gardens, where Na- 
ture was improved by Art, and 
where many flowers were ſtill in 
bluom. 

Caſan ſtill preſerves ſ.me re- 
mains of its ancient opulence, and 

though 
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though its commerce is inconſider- 
able, yet it is the reſidence of 
many noble families, who form 
an agreeable ſociety, and even 
* condeſcend - to mix with their 
neighbours; the place abounds 
with all the neceſſaries and con- 
veniencies of life, even to game 
and fiſh ; the inhabitants have al- 
io white bread, which is as little 
known in Siberia as the pine-ap- 
ple; indeed nothing is icarce at 
Caſan but wine. 
He left Caſan on the 7th, and 
* paſſed the Wolga the ſame day; 
and as he coaſted this river, he 
came among new nations, the Ze- 
remiſes and the Souſvaſchi, of 
which he has recorded nothing but 
the names. In - my as he 
approached Peterſburg, which 
is to the north of Caſan, the cold 
became more ſevere, and travel- 
ling more difficult; ſome rivers 
were already frozen, but the ice 
of others was not thick enough for 
the ſledge: he at length, how- 
ever, arrived ſafely at Peterſburg, 
where he paſſed the winter, and as 
ſoon as the ſea was open in the 


ſpring, he embarked for France, 


where he arrived in Auguſt 1562, 
having been abſent near two 
years. | 
By aſtronomical obſervation he 
fixes the longitude of Caſan to be 
zh. 8m. 37 1. caſt of the meridian 
of Paris, and the latitude to be 
554. 43m. 581. : 
The longitude of Tobolſki he 
fixes by obſervation alſo at 4 h. 
23m. 541. E. of the meridian of 
Paris. © His account of the tranſit 
of Venus, the phznomenon which 
he went to obſerve, is leſs the ob- 
ject of general curioſity, and leſs 
capable of abridgment ; for this, 
therefore, the learned, to whom 
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alone it can be either uſeſul 
pleaſing, are referred to the h. 


moirs of the Royal Academy 


Paris for 1761. 


As account of the journey up Meu 
AMtna. From the Latin of the lu 
M. D'Orwville, in à work, mi. 
tuled Sicula, or the Hiſtory and 
Antiquitie; of the Iſiand of Sicih, 
Sc. 2 volt. folio, publiſhed & 
Amſterdam. 


Arly in the morning of the 
E 18th of July, M. D'Orvill 
left Catanea and dined at a con- 
vent of Benedictines, about 14 
miles from that city. Theſe fa 


thers were gathering in their har- 


veſt. As far as their monaſtery al 
the country was cultivated and 
very fertile. The little city of 
Etna, or Irefla, is thought u 
have been formerly fituated there, 
A little farther the ground rie, 
and one muſt traverſe a vaſt fotei, 
where our traveller faw the larget 
trees that he had ever obſerved 
and had the moſt diflicult roads! 
paſs for three or four miles of tl 
way. After having clambered a 
bout 3000 paces, he found him 
ſelf in a valley, wheie there wi 
ſcarce any turf. Here he ſuppe 
frugally with his fellow traveller 
their mule-drivers, and ſervant: 
two guides, inhabitants of the yl 
lage, came hither to lend the 
their aſſiſtance. They went tv 
miles farther in a litter, but nd 
without much hazard, till the 
came to a place nained Caſtelluccl 
where all the company ſtepped! 
order to take ſome reſt in one 
the caverns formed by the lava 
the volcano, for beyond the Bent 
dictines, they ſound no more ook 
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and as ſoon as they had aſcended 
as high as Caſtellucci, they ſaw no 
more trees, nor plants, nor ver- 
dare, but only aſhes, and pumice 
ſtones which were covered” with 
ſnow. It was cold, our travellers 
felt it very ſenſibly, though they 
were doubly provided — | 
cloaks, and though with ſome fag- 
gots, which they had picked 
up in their journey, they made a 
large fire at the entrance of the 
cavern, where one may eaſily ſup- 
poſe they did not reſt long. 

They ſet ont from hence two 
hours before day, mounted on their 
mules, whoſe bridles their hands 
benumbed with cold held with 
difficulty. To ſee things diſtinct- 
ly, one muſt reach the top of the 
mountain before the ſun has raiſed 
the vapours. The firſt thing re- 
markable that preſented itſelf to 
M. D'Orville, at the foot of that 
ridge of the mountain where are 
the mouths of the volcano, was a 
great oblong block of marble, 8 
or io feet high, and 3 or 4 thick; 
how it came there is unaccount- 
able, for though what Deſpreaux 
has ſaid, too poetically, from Lon- 
ginus, that AZtna throws from the 
depth of her abyſs, flones, rocks, and 
ford; of fire; (which is impoſſible, 
on account of the fize, of its 
mouths, and of the vaſt reſiſtance 
which the air makes to what 
comes out of them) though this, 
I ſay, were true, how could the 
wicano throw out this piece of 
narble, all poliſhed ? Some edifice 
nuſt certainly have been there in 
former times. The temple of Vul- 
an was on the other fide of the 
Mountain, ; 

Our traveller ſoon found himſelf 
u the top of the firſt mouth of Æt- 


u, from whence he paſled with- 
"a vis pa ed wi 
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ſulphur and aſhes, (a little like 
that of Salfatara, near Naples) 
which conducted him to the ſe- 
cond and principal of the two 
openings; and though it was the 


19th of July, all the way as he | | 


approached this gulph, he found 
ſnow under the aſhes and ſulphur 


on which he trod, while a few }} 


paces farther, he ſaw himſelf ſur- 
rounded with flaming exhalations, 
which roſe from place to place, 
as already particularly deſcribed 
by Silius, Claudian, Severus, Se-- 
neca, and ſome moderns. 

The large mouth of Etna may 
be about t or four miles in 
circumference, M. D'Orville and 
his fellow traveller, faſtened to 
ropes which two or three men held 
at ſome diſtance, for fear. of acci- 
dents, deſcended as near as poſſible 


to the brink of the gulph; but the | 


ſmall flames and ſmoke which iſ- 


ſue from it on every ſide, and a 


niſh ſulphur and pumice ftones 
— black, Wan n this 
margin, would not permit them 
either to advance farther, or to 
extend their views to the bottom 
of this abyſs. They only ſaw diſ- 
tinctly in the middle, a maſs of 
matter which roſe in the ſhape of a 
cone, to the height of above 60 
feet, and which towards the baſe, 
as far as their fight could reach, 


might be from ſix to eight hun- 


dred. It was a maſs of conſumed 
lava which burnt no longer. 
While our 2 12 their 
eyes fixed on this ſubſtance, they 
perceived ſome motion on the 
north ſide, oppoſite to that on 
which they ſtood. Preſently the 
mountain began to ſend forth 
ſmoke and aſhes: this eruption, 
Was — by a ſenſible increaſe 
; 10 
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In its internal roarings. M. D' 
Orville was not intimidated by 
them, he knew that Etna ſel- 
dom caſts forth flames and ſtones. 
Befides, every thing generally 
falls back: into its vaſt mouth. In 
Hort, the motion did not laſt; 
after a moment's dilatation, as if 
to give it vent, the volt ano re- 
famed its tranquillity. But this 
nomenon might return, and 
the wind, which drove the vapours 
to the north, might, by changing, 
bring them to the ſouth, in which 
eaſe, our curious obſervers would 
have run ſome riſk of being ſuffo- 
cated, as Pliny the elder was by 
Veſuvius, They therefore went 
towards their attendants, and im- 
mediately got to the top of that 
enormous heap of lava and ſtones, 
of aſhes and ſulphur, which hav- 


| Ing been accumulating for ſo ma- 
| —_ have raiſed mount Ætna 


ve all Sicily. 

Though few are capable of de- 
Ecribing ſo well as M. D'Orville, 
the immenſe and wondertul ſcene 
which preſented itſelf to his view 
the moment that the ſun had riſen 
above the horizon, yet it is eaſy 
o—_ from his deſcription ſome 
of this _ appearance. Our 
author could ſcarce tear himſelf 
from it. No. delay, fays he, 
would have ſeemed long to me, 
* contemplating as it were at one 
view, the true ſituation of ſo ma- 
ny countries, cities, towns, hills, 
*p ains, lands, coaſts and ſeas ; 
© if my companions, fatigued with 
the journey, had not admoniſh- 
«ed me, tired as 1 alſo was, to 
© deſcend the mountain Once or 
twice he till. delightfully looked 
about him with eyes full of admi- 
.Fation,. in order to imprint the 
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proſpe& in his mind, and never 
to forget its inexpreſſible beauties, 
Once and again, therefore, ſays 
he, I enjoyed the unparalleled 
« pleaſure of that view, never 
© more to be repeated, and ſatis. 
« fied my eyes and my mind for 
the remainder of my life.“ At 
laſt he left it, aud having ſoon 
deſcended to the place where was 
the piece of marble, formerly men- 
tioned, he 8 con- 
gratulating himſelf on the good 
ſucceſs with which. his — 
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Obſervations on the ſingular Phans- 
mena of diſappearing and re-ap- 
bearing rivers : with a deſcrip» 
tion of ſeveral ſuch rivers in Ner- 
mandy, and ot her parts of France, 
From a memoir by Mr. Guetlard, 
in the laſt volume of the hijtory of 
the Royal Academy of ſciences at 


Paris. 
I * HE farther we enquire into 

the works of. nature, the 
more have we reaſon to admire 
them, It is remarkable alſo that 
our admiration ariſes more fre- 
quently from thoſe effects we have 
been accuſtomed to ſee than from 
our not being able to comprehend 
them. It is very ſurpriſing, if 
we refte&t on it, that a river in 1ts 
courſe, which is often very exten- 
five,. ſhould not meet with ſpon- 
gious foils to ſwallow up its wa- 
ters, or gulphs in which they are 
loſt : nevertheleſs, as there has 
been hitherto known but, a ſmall 
number of rivers whoſe water 
thus diſappear, this phznomen 
has been accounted very — 
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finary both by the ancients and 
moderns. Pliny ſpeaks of it with 


an energy familiar to him; and 


Seneca mentions it in his Queſ- 
tiones Naturales: he even diſtin- 
guiſhes theſe rivers into two ſorts, 
thoſe that are loſt by degrees, and 
thoſe which, are ſwallowed up all 
at once, or ingulphed : which 
would make one believe that the 
ancients had collected ſome obſer- 
vations concerning them. 

But leaving apart what may be 
wonderful in theſe rivers, it may be 
aſked, how they are loſt? From 
what particular qualities of the 
foil over which they flow, and 
from what ſituation of the places 
through which they paſs, does 

this phznomenon anſe ? Upon 

this head we find but little light 

in authors, We might perhaps, 
| be informed a great deal more, if 
- WH the obſervations of the ancients had 
| reached us. 

M. Guettard has undertaken to 
remove part of this obſcurity, by 
deſcribing what he has obſerved 
in ſeveral rivers of Normandy, 
which are loſt and afterwards ap- 
pear again: theſe are ſive in num- 
ber, viz. the Rille, the Ithon, 
tie Aure, the river of Sap- Andre, 
and the Dröme. 

The three firſt diſappear grada- 
ally, and then come in ſight again; 
the fourth loſes itſelf entirely by 
degrees, but afterwards re-ap- 
pears ; the fifth loſes ſome” of its 
water in its courſe, and ends by pre- 
apitating itſelf into a cavity, from 
vhence it is never ſeen to riſe again. 

What ſeems to occafion the loſs 
rs WY ©f the Rille, the Ichon, and the 
Aure, is the nature of the ſoil 
or. rough. which they paſs. M. 
ary WY Guettard has obſerved that it is 
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in genera us, and co 
of Fchiek And, the grains of which 
are not well compacted together 
it finks ſuddenly down by its own. 
weight in ſome places, and there 
forms great holes; and when the 
water overflows the meadows, it 
frequently makes many cavities in 
ſeveral parts of them. If we there- 
fore ſuppoſe inequalities in the 
channel of theſe rivers, and that 
there are certain places in which 
the water ſtagnates longer than in 
others, it muſt there dilute the 
ground, if we may uſe that ex- 
preſſion ; and having carned away 
the parts which united the grains 
of ſand together, thoſe grains will 
become afterwards no other than 
a kind of fieve, through which the 
waters will filtrate themſelves, 
rovided nevertheleſs that they 
nd paſſage under ground through 
which they may ran, This con- 
jeQure appears to be ſo well found- 
ed, that each of theſe three rivers 
loſes itſelf nearly in the ſame man- 
ner, that is, through cavities 
which the people of the country 
call betoirs, and which ſwallow 
up more or leſs according to their 
largeneſs. M. Guettard, who 
has carefully examined them, re- 
marks that theſe betoirs are holes 
in the form of a tunnel whoſe dia- 
meter.and aperture 1s at leaſt two 
feet, and ſometimes exceeds eleven; 
and whoſe depth varies in like 
manner from one and two feet to 
five, fix, and even twenty, The 
water generally gets into theſe ca- 
vities, wy the _— not very 
high, making a gugling noiſe, 
— turning hr & an eddy. A 
proof that waters are there filtered 
and abſorbed among the grains of 
this ſharp dilated and, is that fre- 
H 2 | quntly 
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uently in a betoir two or three 
eet deep, and through which a 
great deal of water is loſt, one can- 
not thruſt a ſtick farther than the 
ſurface of its bottom. Wherefore 
as theſe betoirs ſo frequently oc- 
cur in the bed and banks of the 
Rille, the Ithon, and the Aure, it 


is not ſurpriſing that theſe rivers. 
mould be thus loſt. The Rille 


during the ſummer ſeaſon loſes al- 
moſt all its. water in the ſpace of 
two ſhort leagues, the Ithon does 
very near the ſame ; but M. Guet- 
tard obſerves ſomething curious 
concerning this river, to wit, that 
formerly, 1t was not loſt, but kept 
its courſe without any interrup- 
tion,” as appears by the hiſtory of 
the country: very likely, the mud 
which had been colleQed together 
in ſeveral parts of its channel, 
might have occaſioned the waters 
remaining in others, and thereby 
have cauſed many betoirs. This 
is the more likely, as the mud 
having been collected together in 
the bed of the river Aure, it ap- 


pears that, in conſequence thereof, i 


the cayities were greatly increaſ- 
ed, which makes it loſe itſelf much 
ſooner than formerly ; however 
it has Been reſolved to cleanſe its 
channel to remedy this inconveni- 
ence. Belides, poſſibly an earth- 
quake happening in the country 
might have cauſed ſeveral ſub- 
terraneous canals through which 
the water of the Ithon (which be- 
fore very likely could not paſs 
through the ſoil beneath its bed) 
has forced its way. In effect it 
appears that a ſoil's being porous 
is not. ſufficient to cauſe the loſs 
of a river; for if it were, then to 
do ſo it would occaſion many fens 


round about, nor would it renew 


its gourſe after having diſappeared 
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a certain time: it muſt beſides, z 
we have before ſaid, find ways un- 
der ground through which it may 
take its courſe. M. Guettard ſeems 
alſo much inclined to believe, that 
there are, in theſe parts, ſubterra- 
neous cavities, ' through which the 
waters may flow; and in conſe. 
quence of this he reports a number 
of facts, all tending to prove the 
truth of it, or at leaſt to prove 
that there muſt be hollow quarries 
ſerving for trainers to theſe waters, 
Upon which occaſion he goes into 
a diſcuſſion of this queſtion : Are 
there any ſubterraneous rivers, and 


is the prepoſſeſſion of ſome per- 


ſons in favour of this particular 


well founded? He makes appear by 
ſeveral inſtances which he quotes, 
and by many reaſons which he al- 


ledges, that there are at leaſt very 


great preſumptions in fayour of 
this opinion. We are too apt not 
to look beyond the exterior af 
things : we feel reſiſtance upon the 
ſurface of the earth ; when we go 
deep we often find it compact. It 
is ee. hard for us to imagine 
that it can contain ſubterraneous 
cavities ſufficient to form channel 
for hidden rivers, or for any con- 
ſiderable body of water; in a word, 
that it can contain valt cayerns 
and yet every thing ſeems to indi- 
cate the contrary, A fact that i 
obſerved in the Latein of the n. 
vers concerning which we hate 
ſpoke, and particularly of tis 
Rille, proves in ſome meaſure that 
there are conſiderable lakes of wi 
ter in the mountains which limit 
its courſe; this fact is, that 1 
winter the greateſt part of the 
betoirs become ſprings which ſup⸗ 

ply a-new the river's channel u 

as much water as they had abſorv® 


from It during the ſummer. — 
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from whence can that water come, 
unleſs from the reſervoirs or lakes 
that are incloſed in the mountains, 
which being lower than the river in 
ſummer, abſorb its water, and be- 
ing higher in winter by occaſion of 
the rain they receive, ſend it back 

again in their turn? 
M. Guettard -ſtrengthens this 
conjeure by ſeveral inſtances that 
render it very probable ; he re- 
; marks at the ſame time, - that this 
alternate effect of the betoirs ſwal- 
wing up the water and reſtoring 
e i again, cauſes perhaps an invin- 
| WH cible obſtacle to the reſtraining of 
-e water within the channel of 
de river. It has indeed been ſe- 
y WK veral times attempted to ſtop 
«, WH thoſe cavities, but the water returns 
vith ſach violence in winter that 
it generally carrzes away the ma- 
terials with which they were ſtop- 


ped. - 
The river of Sap Andre is loſt in 
part, as we have before ſaid, 
in the ſame manner as the 
Ithon and the Rille; but there 
u ſomething more remarkable in 
it than in thoſe rivers, to wit; 
that at the extremity of its courſe, 
Where there is no perceptible ca- 
ty, it is, as it were; ingulphed, 
but without any fall : the water 
paſſes between the pebbles, and it 
$ impoſſible to force a ſtick into 
that place any further than into 
te betoirs of which we have ſpoke. 
What makes this river take that 
bterraneous direQion, is an im- 
pediment which its ſtream meets 
nth in that place: it is there 
lopped by a riſing ground fix or 
hen feet high, whoſe bottom it 
ks very likely. undermined, to 
gun a free paſſage, ''not having 
ben able to make its way over it. 
At ſome diſtance from thence it 


ror 
appears again; but in winter, as 
there is a greater quantity of wa- 
ter,” it paſſes over that eminence, 
and keeps an uninterrupted dourſe. 
Laſtly, the Drome, after having 
loſt ſome of its water in ĩts courſe, va- 
niſhes entirely near the pit of Soucy : 
in that place it meets with a ſort of 
ſubterraneous cavity near twenty- 
five feet wide, and more than fif- 
teen deep, where the river is in 4 
manner ſtopped, and into which it 
enters, though without any per- 
ceptible motion, and never appears 
again. | 0 , 
We ſee by theſe obſervations of 
M. Guettard, that rivers which loſe 
themſelves are not ſo few as it is 
2 imagined, ſince there are 
ve of them in this part of Nor- 
mandy, which is but of ſmall ex- 
tent. One might fancy that this 
is owing to the nature of the 
—_ yet, M. Guettard ob- 
rves, that in a of Lorrain, 
which likewiſe is not very exten- 
five, five other rivers are known to 
loſe themſelves in the fame man- 
ner: and without doubt we ſhall 
find by new obſervations that they 
are much more common; for as 
we have remarked, it perhaps is 
not more ſurpriſing that a river 
loſes itſelf, than it is extraordinary 
that 1t does not ſo. 
M. Guettard finiſhes this me- 
moir with ſome obſervations upon 
the Terre, This river is loſt in the 
ſame manner as, the Rille; and 
though it is very near Paris, this 
ſingularity is unknown to almoſt 
every body; were it not for the 
account of M. PAbbe le Boeuf, 
M. Guettard would have been alſo _ 
ignorant of. it. And as he thinks 
the chief object of a naturaliſt's 
obſervations ought to be the pitb- 
lic good, he examines the mean 
H 3 which 
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which might be employed to reſtrain 
the ms the — T he ſame ob- 
zect has made him add a deſcription 
of the manner how the Rone is loſt, 
or rather how its courſe is diſturb- 
ed; fer it is now very certain that 
it does not loſe itſelf, but that its 
channel is extremely confined, in 
the where it was pretended 
that it loſt itſelf, by two moun- 


tains, between whoſe fect it runs. 
M. Guettard makes it appear that 


it might not be impoſſible to widen 
that -place, and give a ſufficient 
channel to the river ; which would 
render it navigable, and be of vaſt 
utility to all the country. 

We may add to the above ac- 
count. that we have in Surrey the 
river Mole, which riſes in Darkin 
hundred, and, after a con ſiderab 


1 courſe, paſſes by Whitchill, near 


Darkirg ; a little beyond which 
this river hides itſelf, or is fwal- 
lowed up in a cavern, at the foot 
of the hill, from whence Camb- 


| den ſays it is called the Swallow; 


he alſo takes notice of its running 

— | As" mg _—_ two miles, 
and rifing again, and ſpreading it- 
{elf — — ſtream. f. is 
alſo frequently reported that there 
are {everal of theſe dipping rivers 
in Wales, and others in the fopth- 
ern counties of England. 


account of the Plague at Aleppo, 
— a 256. to the * Charles 
Lyttelton, L. L. D. Doan of F- 
eter, now lord biſhop of Carlifh, 
/ and F. R. S. from the Reverend 
Mr. Themas Dawes, Chaplain 10 
ite Fady at Aleppe. From the 


 Philefophital Traz/. for 1763. 


« THIS unhappy country for 
fix years paſt has been in a 
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very terrible ſituation, afflicted dy. 
ring the greateſt' part of that time 
with many of the almighty's ſe. 
vereſt ſcourges. Its troubles were 
uſhered in by a very ſharp winter 
in 1756-7, which deſtroyed almof 
all the fruits of the earth. The 
cold was ſo very intenſe, that the 
merepry of Fahrenheit's thermo. 
meter, expoſed a few minutes to 
the open air, ſunk entirely into the 
bail of the tube. Millions of olive. 
trees, that had withſtood the ſe. 
verity of fifty winters, were blaſted 
in this, and thouſands of fouls pe- 
riſhed merely through cold. The 
failure of a crop the ſucceeding 
harveſt occaſioned an univerſal ſcar, 
city, which in this country of indo- 
lence and oppreflion (where pro. 
viſton is only made from hand to 
mouth, and where, literally ſpeak. 
ng, na man is fure of reaping 
what he has ſown) ſoon introduced 
a famine, with all its attendant mi- 
ſeries. The ſhocking accounts re. 
lated to me on this {ubjeR, would 
appear fabulous were they not cots 
firmed by numberleſs eye witneſſes, 
both Europeans and natives. In 
many .places the inhabitants were 
driven to ſuch extremities, that 
women were known to eat ther 
own children, as ſoon as they ex. 
pired in their arms, for want df 
nouriſhment.- Numbers of pet 
ſons from the mountains and vi- 
lages adjacent came daily to Aleppo, 
to offer their wives and children t0 
ſale for a few dollars, to procurts 
temporary ſubſiſtence for then. 
ſelves : and hourly might be ſeen 
in our ſtreets dogs and human 
creatures ſcratching together 0 
the ſame dunghill, and quarre!ling 
for a bone or piece of carnon, © 
allay their hunger. A peſtilend 


followed cloſe to the heels of 99 
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ſamine, which laſted the greateſt 

t of 1758, and is ſuppoſed to 

— ſwept away 50 or 60 thouſand 

fouls in this city and its environs. 

bleſs God, I was not a ſpeQator 

of this complicated ſcene of miſe- 

ry: the very deſcription of it muſt 

diltreſs a compaſlionate diſpoſition ; 

the fight of 1t muſt have made an 
impreſſion on an heart of flint, 

f have already acquainted you, 

in a former letter, with our trou- 

bles by earthquakes, &c. of 1759, 

and 1760, and therefore ſhall pro- 

ceed = the date of my laſt let- 

ter. The latter end of March 1761, 

the plague, which had lain dor- 

mant fince autumn, made its ap- 

ce again in this city, and 

alarmed us conſiderably. Though 

| confeſs, it did not ſurpriſe me ; 

ſo far from not expecting its re- 

| turn, I ſhould have looked on it 

| Umoſt as a miracle if we had eſ- 

caped, after the little progz:els it 

had made among us the preceding 

year, The mifeQtion crept gently 

and gradually on, confined chiefly 

to one particular quarter till the 

deginning of May, when it began 

to ſpread viſibly. and univerſally, 

We ſhut up on the 27th, and our 

confinement laſted 96 days. The 

fury indeed of the contagion did 

dot continue longer than the mid- 

de of July, and many of our mer- 

chants went abroad with caution 

euly in Auguſt; but as our 

conſul had no urgent buſineſs to in- 

luce him to expoſe himſelf to any 

nk, we remained in cloſe quarters 

ul we could viſit our friends with 

plerble ſecurity. 

wn to the uneaſineſs of our fitua- 

wn, the earthquakes returned the 

ter end of April, though with 


and that much leſs terrible 


As an addi-' 


w great violence, except the firſt. 


than thofe of 1759. We felt fix 
or ſeven within the week, and 
four more at long intervals during 
our impriſonment; but as they 
were all ſlight; our apprehenſions 
ſoon ſubſided, At our releaſe from 
confinement the laſt day of Auguſt, 
we flattercd ourſelves with the hope 
of a ſpeedy releaſe from danger; 
but it pleaſed God to order it 
otherwiſe, In all the plagues with 
which Aleppo has been viſited in 
this century, the contagion is ſaid 
to have regularly and conſtantly 
ceaſed in Aug uſt or September, the 
hotteſt months in the year; and it 
is pretty certain that it diſappeared 
about that time in 1742, 1743, 
1744, and 1760; but unfortu- 
nately for us that now reſide here, 
the year 1761 has proved an in- 
ſtance of the fallacy of general ob- 
ſervations on this dreadful ſubject; 
for, from the end of March 1761, 
to the middle of September 1762, 
ſcarce a day has paſſed 3 
ſome deaths or freſh attacks from 
the diſtemper ; and though the 
violence of it ceaſed in the au- 
tumn, yet I believe, on an average, 
it was fatal to at leaſt 30 perſons in 
every week, from that time to the 
end of the winter. In February 
laſt we were pretty healthy: hear. 
ing but of few accidents, and thoſe 
in the ſkirts of the city, we once 
more began to entertain ſome faint- 
hopes of a farther exemption, but 
they were of very ſhort duration ; 
In March the infection ſpread 
again, and in April increaſed with 
ſuch rapidity, that we were obliged 
to retire to our cloſe quarters on 
the 26th of that month. I have 
now the ſatisfaction of informing 
you that, by the bleſſing of proyi- 
dence, we are once more ſafe and 
at liberty, though after a confine- 
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ment more tedious, and much more 
diſmal than even that of the laſt 
year; we got abroad on the 18th 
of Aug. when the burials were re- 
duced to about 20 a day: the in- 
fection gradually derrealed till the 
middle of September, ſince which 
time we have heard of no accident. 
May the Almighty graciouſly be 
2 to prevent the return of a 
diſtemper, whoſe very name ſtrikes 
terror whenever it is mentioned, 
and is undoubtedly one of the moſt 
Tamentable misfortunes that man- 
kind is liable to. 

T wiſh I could with any preci- 
ſion determine our loſs in the two 
laſt ſummers; but in times of ſuch 

encral horror and confuſion, it is 
In a manner impoſſible to come at 
the exact truth, If you enquire of 
the native, they ſwell the account 
each year from 40 to 60 thouſand, 
and ſome even higher; but, as the 
eaſtern diſpoſition to exaggeration 
reigns almoſt univerſally, little ac- 
Curacy is to be expected from them. 
This, however, is certain, that the 
mortality of this year has been very 
conſiderable, perhaps not much in- 
ferior to any in this century. Some 
of the Europeans have been at no 
ſmall pains and expence to procure 


* - a regular and daily lift of the fu- 


nerals during our confinement, and 
their account amounts to about 
twenty thouſand, from the iſt of 
April to the iſt of September this 
year, and about one third leſs the 

receding ſummer. This calcu- 
lation I am inclined to think 15 
pretty right, though there are ſome 
ſtrong objectlons againſt a proba- 
bility of being able to procure a 
Juſt one in ſuch circumftances ; 


For the Turks keep no regiſter of 


the dead, and have ſeventy- two 
different public burial places in the 
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ſeven miles circumference of the 
rivate ones 
within the walls. The Chriſtian; 
and Jews, who are ſuppoſed to he 
rather leſs than a ſeventh part of 
the number of inhabitants, have 
regiſters, and each nation one by. 
rial place only : their loſs this 
year is about 3, 500 in the fire 


city, beſides many 


months. 


I will not ſhock your compaſ. 
fionate diſpoſition by a detail of 
the miſeries I have been, witncſ; to, 
but only mention, that during the 
months of June and July, (in the 
greateſt part of which the burials 
were from 2 to 3co a day,) the 
noiſe of men ſinging before the 


corps in the day, and the ſhrieks 
of women for the dead both day 
and night, were ſeldom out of our 
ears. Cuſtom ſoon. rendered the 
firſt familiar to me, but nothing 
could reconcile me to the laſt ; and 
as the heat obliges us to ſleep upon 
the terraces of our houſes in the 
ſummer, many of my night 
reſt were diſturbed by theſe alarm: 
of death. | | 

I bleſs God, all my country- 
men have been ſo fortunate as to 
eſcape any infection in their houſes, 
though each year four or five Eu. 
ropeans have been carried off, and 
each year the plague broke out 1 
two houſes that join to ours, In 
one of them this year died 


Franciſcan prieſt, after two days 


illneſs, whoſe bed was” placed 
about ſix yards diſtant from mine. 
I believe 1 was in no great darg*, 
as a wall nine” or ten feet high fe. 

arated our terraces ; but bad! 
wire his ſituation 1 ſhould have 
moved farther off. The year be. 
fore, Twas thrown-into a very glei 
agitation of mind for a few wt 
by the death of my laundreß! 
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huſband ; the very day he died of 
the plague, my ſervant had re- 
ceived my linen from his houſe, 
and I had careleſly put on ſome of 
it, even without airing. This ac- 
cident happened many weeks after 
we were open, and his illneſs was 
induſtriouſly kept a ſecret. The 
laſt month of my confinement this 
year paſſed very heavily with me 
indeed; for I found my health 
much difordered. Whether it pro- 
ceded from a cold I catched in my 
head by ſleeping in the open air in 
ſome very windy nights, from 
want of exerciſe, or from the un- 
eafineſs of mind naturally attend- 
ing our melancholy ſituation, I 
know not; but my nerves ſeemed 
all relaxed, my ſpirits in a ſtate of 
dejeftion unknown to me before, 
and my head ſo heavy and confuſed, 
that I could neither write nor read 
for zn hour together with applica- 
tion or pleaſure. * Since our releaſe, 
| have paſſed a month at a garden 
about an hour's ride from the city, 
for the ſake of exerciſe and freſh 
ar, and find myſelf much relieved 
-W iy it, though my head is far from 
0 Wi being yet clear. 
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5 among many particulars relating 


.o the preſent plague that I have 
dd, the following anecdotes 
in dem ſomewhat extraordinary; and 
In et, as they are well atteſted, I have 
V reaſon to doubt of the truth of 
dem; viz, laſt year as well as this, 
there has been more than one in- 
ance of a woman's being deli- 
ered of an infected child, with 
the plague ſores on its body, 
tiouph the mother herſelf has 

entirely free from the di- 


A woman, that ſuckled her own 
ild of five months, was ſeized 
"th a moſt ſevere plague, and died 
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after a weeks illneſs; but the child. 
though it ſucked her, and lay in 
the Gs bed with her during her 
whole diſorder, eſcaped 'the infec- 
tion, A woman upwards of an 
hundred years of age was attacked 
with the plague, and recovered : 
her two grandchildren of ten and 
ſixteen received the infection from 
her, and were both carried off 
by it, a r 
While the plague was making 

terrible ravage in the iſland of Cy- 
prus, in — ring of 1760, a wo- 
man n anguine and cor- 
pulent, after loſing her huſband and 
two children, who died of the 
plague in her arms, made it her 
daily employment, from a princi- 
ple of charity, to attend all her 
fick neighbours, that ſtood in need 
of her aſſiſtance, and yet eſcaped 
the infection. Alſo a Greek lad 
made it his buſineſs for many 
months to wait on the ſick, to 
waſh, dreſs, and bury the dead, 
and yet he remained unhurt. In 
that contagion ten men were ſaid 
to die to one woman ; but the 
perſons, to whom it was ' almoſt 
univerſally fatal, were youths of 
both ſexes. - Many places were left 
ſo bare of inhabitants, as not to 
have enough left to-gather in the 
fruits of the earth. It ceaſed en- 
tirely in July 1760, and has not 
appeared in the 1fland ſince. * 
The plague ſeems this year to 
have been in a manner general 
over a great part of the Ottoman 
empire. We have advice of the 
havoc it has made at Conſtantino—-— 
ple, Smyrna, Salonicha, Bruſa, 
Adena, Antioch, Antab, Killis, 
Ourſah, Diarbekir, Mouſol, and 
many other large towns and vil- 
lages. Scanderoon, for the firſt 
tue, I believe, this century, has 
| ſuffered - 


10 
ſaffered confiderably : the other 
Frank ſettlements on the ſea coaſt 
of Syria have been exempted, ex- 
cept. a few accidents. at Tripoli, 
which drove the Engliſh conſul, 
Mr. Abbot, into a cloſe retirement 
for a week. or two ; but the ſtorm 
foon blew over.” 
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| Hecount of giants, from @ memoir 
lately read before the academy of 
Sciences of Ronen. By M. Le 
Cat. | | 
| TEX bible mentions ſeveral 
1 races of giants, as the Re- 


— the Anakims, the Emims, 
ims, and others. Pro- 


they gave ſeven fest of height to 


Hercules their ſirſt hero, and in our 


days we have ſeen men eight feet 
Ir The giant who was ſhewn 
in Rouen, in 1735, meaſured eight 

n i 8. The emperor 

— 2 that fag ; wg? 
kius and Platerus, phyſicians 
the laſt century, ſaw — of that 
_ ature; and Goropius ſaw a girl 
bo was ten feet high. 

The body of Oreſtes, 1 
to the Greeks, was eleven ſeet 
& half; the giant Galbara, brought 
from Arabia to Rome, under Clau- 
_ dius Ceſar, was near ten feet ; and 


lf the bones of Secondilla and Puſio, 


keepers of the gardens of Sal. 
laß, were but fix inches ſhorter, 
Funnam, 2 Scotſman, who lived 
in the time of Eugene the ſecond, 
king of Scotland, meaſured eleven 
feet and a half ; and Jacob le Maite, 
ip his Voyage to the Streights of 
hr mk reports, that the 157th 
j of ecember, i615, they found 
at Port Defire ſeveral graves co- 


_ _ vered with flones, and Raving the 


ſane hiſtorians alſo mention giants: 
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curioſity to remove the flones 
they diſcovered human hn 
ten and eleven feet long. 

Thechev. Scory, in his voyage u 
the Pike of Teneriffe, ſays, thatthey 
found in one of the ſepulchral ca. 
verns of that mountain, the head of 
a Guanche which had 87 teeth, and 
that the body was not leſs than 1; 
feet long. 

The giant F 8, lain by 
Orlando, nephew of Charlemain, 
was 18 feet high. | 

Rioland, a celebrated anatomil, 
who wrot: in 1614, ſays, that ſong 

ears before, there was to be ſeen 
in the ſuburbs of St. Germain, the 
tomb of the giant Iſoret, who was 
. * 
N ouen, in 1 in di 
in the ditches — — 2 — 
they found a ſtone tomb 7 
a ſkeleton whoſe ſkull held abuſe 
of corn, and whoſe fhin-bone 
reached up to the girdle of the 


| N man there, being about four 


eet long, and conſequently the 
body muſt haye been ſeventeen or 
rightaes feet high. Upon ta 
b wasa plate of copper; w 
-y was EN — 66 I this tomb 
lies the noble and puiſſant Lord, 
the Chevalier Ricon de Vallemont, 
and his bones.“ Platerus, a fa, 
Hows phyfician, - declares, that be 
w at Lucerne, the true hum 
nes * a ſybjeQ, 28 
have been at leaft 19 feet 
Valence in Dauphine, boaſis «f 
keting the banes of the gia 
ucart, tyrant of the Vivarais, ha 
was flain by an arrow by 
unt de Cabillon his yaſlal, Tix 
—— bad a part of the fun 


bone, with the articulation. of the 
knee, and his figure painted i 
freſco, with an inſcription, ſhew« 
ing, that this giant was 23 feetan 


10 feet wide 
md 5 feet 
done to*the 
about the f 
foot, and hi 
bur feet. 
Near Ma: 
516, was ff 
Weh ; his he. 
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zn half high, and that his bones 
were found in 1705, near the banks 
of the Morderi, a little river at 
the foot of the mountain of Cruſ- 
ſol, upon which (tradition ſays) 
the giant dwelt. 

January 11, 1613, ſome maſons 
digging near the ruins of a caſtle 
in Dayphine, in a field, which, by 
tradition, bad long been called the 
giant's field, at the depth of 18 
feet, diſcovered a brick tomb, 30 
feet long, 12 feet wide, and 8 feet 
lich; on which was a grey ſtone, 
with the words Theutobochus Rex 
cut thereon, When the tomb was 

opened, they found a human ſkele- 
vn entire, 25 feet and a half long, 
10 feet wide 'acroſs the ſhoulders, 
| WT und 5 feet from the breaſt 
+ WHY bone to*the back. His teeth were 
| about the ſtze each of an ox's 
| ſoot, and his ſhin-bone meaſured 
bor feet. 

Near Mazarino, in Sicily, in 
1316, was found a giant 30 feet 
lgh ; his head was the fize of an 
topſhead, and each of his teeth 
weighed 5 ounces, | 

Near Palermo, in the valley 
of Mazara, in Sicily, a feleton 
of giant, 30 feet long, was 
bund, in the year 1548 and 
mother of 33 feet high, in 1550; 
md many curious perſons have 
preſerved ſeveral of theſe gigan- 
de bones. 

The Athenians found, near their 
ty, two famous ſkeletons, one 
of '24, and the other of 36 fee 
ligh. 

At Totu, in Bohemia, in 758, 
W found a ſkeleton, the head of 

could ſcarce be encompaſſed 

the arms of two men together ; 
ud whoſe legs, which they ſtill 
in the caftle of that city, 
Wr 26 feet long, | 
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The full of the giant found 
in Macedonia, Sept. 1691, held 
210lb. of corn. 

The celebrated Sir Hans Sloane, 
who treated this matter very learn- 
edly, does not doubt theſe facts, 
but thinks the bones were thoſe of 
elephants, whales, or other en- 
ormous animals, 

Elephants bones may be ſhewn 
for thoſe of giants ; but they can 
never impoſe on connoiſſeurs. 

Whales, which, by their im- 
ay y _ 2 more * — to 
be ſubſtituted for the largeſt giants, 

4 and 


* 
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have neither arms nor 
the head of that animal hath not 
the leaſt reſemblance with that 
of a man. If it be true, there- 
fore, that a great number of the 
gigantic bones, which we have 
mentioned, have been ſeen by 
anatomiſts, and have by them 
been reputed real human bones, 
the exiſtence of giants is proved. 


— —— A Inn — 
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An account of the extraordinary and 
ſudden growth of a child. 


'AMES VIALA, a native of 
J the hamlet of Bouzanquet, in 
the dioceſe of Alais, though of 2 
ſtrong conſtitution, ap to be 
knit and ſtiff in his joints till be 
was about four years and a Ralf 
old. During this time nothing 
farther was remarkable of Wi 
than an extraordinary appetite, 
which was ſatisfied no oberwite 
than by giving him plenty of the 
common aliments of the inhabi- 
tants of the country, conſiſting of 
rye bread;- cheſnuts, bacon '; 
water; but, his limbs. ſoon be- 
coming ſupple and pliable, and 
his body beginning to expand its 


3 


188 
nary a manner, that at the 
age of five years he meaſured 
four feet three inches; ſome 
months after, he was four feet 
eleven inches; and, at fix, five 
feet, | and + bulky in proportion. 
His growth was ſo rapid, that one 
might fancy he ſaw him grow; 
every month his cloaths required 
to be made longer and wider; 
and, what was {till very extraor- 
dinary in his growth, it was not 
preceded by any ſickneſs, nor ac- 
companied by any pain in the 
groin or elſewhere, and no com- 
Plaint was made of any incon- 
veniency but hunger, which the 
child was very ſenſible of from one 
meal to another. 8 

„At the age of five years his 
voice changed, his beard- be 
to appear, and at fix he had as 
much as a man of thirty; in ſhort, 
all the unqueſtionable marks of 
- Puberty were viſible in him. It was 
not doubted in the country but 
that this child was, at five years 
old, or five and a half, in a con- 
dition of begetting other children 
which induced the rector of the 
Pariſh to recommend to his mother 
that ſhe would keep him from 
too Familiar a converſation with 
children of the other ſex. Though 
his wit was riper than is com- 
monly obſervable at the age of five 
or ſix years, yet its progreſs was 
not in proportion to that of his 
body. His air and manner ſtill re- 
tained ſomething childiſn, though 
by his bulk and ſtature he re- 
ſembled a complete man, which 
at firſt ſight produced a very ſingu- 
lar contraſt. - However, it might 
be faid- that all was uniform in 
him, and he might be conſidered 
as an adult, though ftill far from 
being - ſo; his voice was ſtrong 
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and manly, and few heard hin 
ſ] without ſome emotion and 
urpriſe. His great ſtrength ren. 
dered him already fit for the. la. 
bours of the country, At the 
age of five years he could carry 
to a good diſtance, three mes. 
ſures of rye, weighing eighty-four 
pounds; when turned of. fix, he 
could lift up eaſily on his ſhoul. 
_—_ — carry loads of a hundred 
fifty pounds weight, a 
way off; — theſe — — 
exhibited by him, as often as the 
curious en him thereto b 
ſome bent. . | 
Such — made people 
think that young Viala would foon 
ſhoot up into a giant. A moun- 
tebank was y ſolliciting his 
parents for him, and flattering 
them with hopes of putting hin 
in a way of ing a great for- 
tune. But all theſe fine hopes 
ſuddenly vaniſhed. His legs be- 
came crooked, his body ſhrunk, 
his ſtrength diminiſhed,. and his 
voice grew ſenſibly weaker. This 
ſad — was attributed to 
the imprudent trials he was let 
to make of his ſtrength ; perhaps 
alſo. it was occaſioned by nature's 
ſuffering in ſo rapid an extenſion. 
He is now juſt as he was at the 
age of fix or ſeven years, and in 
a kind of imbecility. His parents 
were rather under the middle fize, 
and their growth had nothing pat 
ticular in it. |; 
Noel Fiſchet, another ſwift 
grower of the human ſpecies, be- 
gan to grow ſooner but not f 
rapidly, for he was twelve Jean 
old, before he meaſured five feet; 
his ſigns of puberty were ® 
the age of two years, which m 
between them a very remarkable 


difference ; and. the flower pr n 
| : 


Wi flop our na 


Mtoe 


bew in al 

zpproachin 

(con, T 
pear in chi 
that they fl 
dinary a m: 
haps nothin 
rapid expan 
mates ; but 
ndual will 
fature, For 
de neceſſary 
lead of accc 
growth, ſho! 
ill the uſus 
after, 
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lophical T. 


N the latte: 
took my 
Mine to R 
below Baſil ti 
ver was ver) 
i andy foil, ff 
ve the wat 
[ was ſurprit 


wp of the cliff 


"an hanging 


ug: the 1 
7enturous be 
ley ſo daring 


the mean 


of his growth was perhaps 
the cauſe of his not experiencin 
the bad conſequences that attend- 
ed Viala, ; 
It is aſtoniſhing that children 
of prodigious and early a 
th, do not afterwards mon 
ants; yet it is not perhaps 10 
„ they have at the ſame 
tine the ſigns of puberty. Theſe 
ſhew in alk animals _ * are 
zpproaching their ſtate o r- 
hben. Thus, when they * 
pear in children at the ſame time 
that they ſhoot up in ſo extraor- 
dinary a manner, they prove per- 
haps nothing more than a mere 
rapid expanſion, as in hot cli. 
mates; but not that the indi- 
. Wh vidual will be of a gigantic 
eure. For this purpoſe, it would 
Wb: neceſſary that puberty, in- 
lead of accompanying this great 
growth, ſhould not manifeſt itſelf 
ill the 
after, 
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6 Remarks on fevallows on the Rhine: 
In a letter from Mr. Achard to 
Mr. Peter Collinſon, dated Sep- 
tember 7, 1762. From the Phi- 
hſephical Tramſactions for 1703. 


N the latter end of March, I 
took my paffage down. the 
Mine to Rotterdam: a little 
below Baſil the ſouth bank of the 


A- 
aver was very high and ſteep, of 
if andy foil, fixty or eighty feet 
Wore the water. 


| was ſurpriſed at ſeeing near the 


pes, hanging down doing ſome- 
Ning: the Julke of ches 
Wrenturous boys, and the buſineſs 
ey ſo daringly attempted, made 
* op our navigation to enquire 


de the meaning of it, The 


uſual time, or perhaps 


wp of the cliff ſome boys tied with 


Was no remarkable 
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watermen told us they were ſearch- 
ing the holes in the cliff for ſwal- 
lows or martins, which took re- 
fuge in them, and lodged there 
all the winter, until warm wea- 
ther, and then they came abroad 
again. : 

The boys, being let down by 
their comrades to the holes, put 
in a long rammer with a ſcrew 
at the end, ſuch as is uſed to unload 
guns, and, twiſting it about, drew 
out the birds. For a trifle I pro- 
cured ſome of them. When I firſt 
had them, they ſeemed ſtiff and 
lifeleſs. I put one in my boſom, 
between my ſkin and ſhirt, and 
laid another on a board, the ſun 
ſhining full and warm upon it. 
One or two of my companions did 
the like. 

That in my boſom revived in 
about a quarter of an hour ; feel-. 
ing it move, I took it out to loo 
at it, and ſaw it ſtretch itſelf on 
my hand; but perceiving it not. 
ſufficiently come to itſelf, I put 
it in again. In about another 
quarter, feeling it flutter pretty 
briſkly, I took it out and admir- 
ed it, Being now perfectly re- 
covered, 20 th I was aware, it 
took its flight; the covering of 
the boat prevented me from ſeeing 
where it went, The bird on the 
board, though expoſed to a full 


ſun, yet I preſume, from a chilly- 


neſs in the air, did not revive to 
be able to fly. | | 
Remarks by Mr. Callinſon, 5 


What I collect from this gentle- 
man's, relation 1s, that it was the 
practice of the boys annually to 


take theſe birds, by their ga. 
ratus and ready method of do- 


ing it; and the COAT, of it 
ing to the 
water- . 
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watermen. Next it confirmed my 
former ſentiments, that ſome of 
this fwallow tribe go away, and 
ſome ſtay behind, in theſe dor- 
mitories, all the winter. If my 
friend had been particular as to 
the ſpecies, it would have ſet- 
ted that point. | 


—— — 
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An account of the inſet called the 


Vegetable Fly: by William Wat- 
fon, M. D. . R. S, From 


the Philoſophical Tran/a#ions for 
1763. | 

THE beginning of laſt month, 

I received a letter from our 
Jearned and ingenious member, 
Dr. Huxham of Plymouth; in 
which, among other things, he 
informed me, that he lately had, 
by permiſſion of commiſſioner Ro- 
gers, obtained a fight of what is 
called the vegetable fly, with the 
following deſcription of it ; both 
which he had from Mr. Newman, 
an officer of general Duroure's 
regiment, who came from the 
iſland Dominica. As this deſerip- 
tion ſeemed to the doctor exceed- 
Ingly curious, he has ſent it me, 

y tranſcribed from Mr. New- 
man's account, and is as fol- 


-— * The le fly is found in 
the iſland Dominica, and (except- 
ming that it has no wings) reſembles 
the drone, both in fize and colour, 
more than any other Engliſh in- 
ſect. In the month of it 
buries itſelf in the earth, and be- 
1 By the latter 

nd of July the tree is arrived at 
its full growth, and feſembles a 
coral bratichz and is about three 
inches high, and bears ſeveral lit- 


Ye pods, which dropping off be- 
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further accounts and obſervations 
may ſet in a full and true light; 


Martinique, 
ate, in wh 

| it tettig 
f under de 
ange; anc 
infavourable, 
eds of the 
xer bed on 
mow, 

The tettig 
cadæ in the 
avaria is jut 
This you 
ie fat, and 
e untaught 
fly to vegeta 
nits a Span 
Jlant's growi 
te; and 1 
nth the creat 
ee upon its b 
o wild a 
man; fo c 


come worms, and from they 
flies, like the Engliſh caterpilla! 
An account of this extraordi 
production, ſimilar to the abo, 
was given to Dr. Huxham hy 
captain Gaſcoign, who lately con. 
manded the Dublin man of wu, 
which hath been at Dominica 
The doctor ſubjoins, that poſiibh 
I may have heard of this fly, o 
ſeen it in the collections of the 
Britiſh muſeum, or royal ſociety 
but, if It is in neither, he believe 
he can procure it to be ſent to the 
royal ſociety. 
Though the doctor can by 20 
means think the above relation 
true in all its circumſtances, yet 
he is perſuaded there is ſomething 
of reality in it; which perhaps 


though at preſent, as repreſented, 
it ſeems quite repugnant to the 
uſual order of nature. 
As I had never ſeen this pro- 
duction myſelf, but had been it 
formed that doctor Hill had had 
the examination of ſome of them 
I wrote to that gentleman to de 
fire to be informed of the reſul 
of his inquiries ; to which he ver 
obligingly ſent me the followny 
wer ; ö 
When colonel Melvil brouy) 
theſe flies from Guadeloupe, lon 
Bute ſent me the box of them { 
examine. The reſult was th 
There is in Martinique a fungi 
of the Clavaria kind, different 
ſpecies from thoſe hitherto kuc 
It produces ſoboles from its de 
I call it therefore Clavaria fobdl 
fera, It grows on putrid Wl 
mal bodies, as our fungus * 


pece equino, from the wry 


The. cicada is common! 
N Mu 


The ingeni 
taken noti 
roduQ 


Martinique, and in its nympha 
= which the old authors 
| it tettigometra, it buries It- 
under dead leaves to wait ts 
ige; and, when the ſeaſon is 
nfarourable, many periſh. The 
ads of the clavaria find a pro- 
er bed on this dead inſed, and 
mow. 

The tettigometra is a the 
2dz in the Britiſh muſeum ; the 
avaria is juſt now known. : 
This you may be aſſured is 
e fat, and all the fact; though 
e untaught inhabitants —_— 
fly to vegetate; and though 

its a Spaniſh drawing of the 
lant's growing into a trifoliate 
e; and it has been figured 
ith the creature flying with this 
ee upon its back. i 
(So wild are the imaginations 
{man ; ſo chaſte and uniform 1s 
ture | 
Commiſſioner Rogers, at Dr. 
ucham's deſire, has preſented this 
utraordinary production to the 
al fociety, and it now hes be- 
ne you. | 
A careful examination of it 
ems to confirm, to me at leaſt, 
Jr, Hill's opinion of the manner 
= phznomenon's being pro- 


The ingenious Mr. Edwards 
k taken notice of this extraor- 
8 in his Glean- 
N of natural hiſtory, and has 
en us a figure of it in that ele- 
It work. 

There is in the Britiſh muſeum, 
dong the cicadæ, one nearly re- 
bling the animal part of the 
ton before you; but it 
ne from the Eaſt-Indies. There 
ikewiſe, from the Weſt-Indies, 
ts perfect or win ſtare, 
inſeck of which this pro- 
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duction is believed to be the 
nympha. | | 
Nov. 15, 1763. 


Ar account of @ remarkable fiſh, 
taken in King Road, near Briftol : 
In a letter from Mr. James Fer- 
guſon, to Thomas Birch, D. D. 
Secretary to the royal ſociety. From 
oe” att © Tranſadions for 
1703. 


Briftel, May 5, 196 c 

PHE length of the 25 is Four 
feet nine inches, and its 
thickneſs where greateſt, or in the 


middle, about 15 inches, The 
mouth is a foot in width, and of 


a ſquariſh form: it has three rows 
of ſharp ſmall teeth, very irregu 
larly fet, and at ſome diftance 
from each other : it has no tongue, 
nor narrow gullet, but is all the 
way down, as far as one can ſee, 
like a great hollow tabe: in the 
back of the mouth within, there 
are two openings like noſtrils ; 
and _ _ _ below the 
jaw, and under theſe ings, 
are two large knobs, from w 
proceed ſeveral ſhort teeth; a lit- 
tle below which, on the breaſt 
fide, is another knob with ſuch 
teeth.— On each fide within; and 
about a foot below the jaws, there 
are three croſs-ribs ſomewhat re- 
ſembling the ſtreight bars of a 
diſtant from each other; through 
which we ſee into a grtat on 
within the ſkin, towards the breaſt; 
and under. the ſkin, theſe cavi- 
ties are kept diſtended by Jon 
tudinal ribs, plain to the tou 
on the outſide. I put my arm 
down through the mouth, quite - 
to my ſhoulder, bat could feel 


4 nothing 


| 
' 
| 
| 
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heart, ſtomach, and bowels, muſt 
lie in a very little compaſs near 
its tail, the body thereabout be- 
ing very ſmall. = 

From the neck proceed two 
long horns, hard and very elaſtic, 
not jointed by rings as in lob- 
ſters: And on each ſide of the 
back there are two conſiderable 
ſharp-edged riſings, of a black 


| 4 and long ſubſtance. Between each 


and the breaſt, there is a ca- 
vity ſomewhar like the inſide of a 
human ear ; but it doth not pene- 


rate to the indide. From each 
PF - - ſhoulder proceeds a ſtrong muſcu- 
ar fin, cloſe by which, towards 


- the breaſt, is an opening, through 
which one may thruſt his hand 
and arm quite up through the 
mouth: and between theſe fins 


+ «proceed from the breaſt two ſhort 
pas, ſomewhat like the fore half 


of ſaà human foot, with five toes 
joined together, having the ap- 
pearance of nails, Near the tail 
are two large fins, one on the 


back, the other under the belly. 


The ſkin is of a dark brown co- 
- Jour, but darker ſpotted in ſe- 
veral 22 and entirely with- 


"Nature the belt miſtreſs in buſhandry. 
"7 Hoerer applies himſelf to the 
; ſtudy of plants will be ſoon 
© agreeably- ſurpriſed with the capa- 
cious field it opens for enquiry, 
where the human mind may ran 
at largo, and every day m 
{Freſh diſcoveries equally uſeful 


_— 


_ -/anSentertaining. If, for inſtance, 


we attentively conſider the cir- 
cumſtanoes in which particular ve- 
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tables are ſpontaneoaſly pra. galeoplc 
| uced, we ſhall immediate) author 
cover a ſure and ſucceſsful ne. weh « 
thod of cultivating them by an and, . 
Linnzus juſtly obſerves, in Wo fiſhes in 
curious paper upon this ſubjeg, black me 
in the firſt volume of the Swedif Under 
Acts, that the directions given u ce viciff 
many books of gardening ar fuſed thr 
founded merely on random prac. which li, 
tice; it being from wild plan getables 
alone that a rational method of and in a 
culture can be deduced, H plicable, 
adds, that all _ grow ſome 42d {lend 
where wild, and that the buff of bot-hc 
neſs of art is to imitate thei 10 if the | 
natural climate, or the jcint con Plants, wh 
8 of earth, air, water, aut the — 0 
heat. : a perfect] 
The earths or ſoils in which dle advan 
bles grow, are far fm ure, &c. 
being ſuch ſimple bodies as mol ill, or brir 
people apprehend. They e hard!) 
compounded of all the kinds « ine · tree 
mineral earths, ther with tha out- ſide of 
into which animal and vege tab rant flower 
ſubſtances themſelves are reſolve — a 1 
by putrefaction, and blended wi branches as 
4 in various proportion Fithin, eye 
hey may, however, be com Wy, and 3 
mogiouſly ranged: in regard co ui bills, in di 
preſent enquiry, into four claſſe wrd, the 
according to the particular 1 Alps, Olymp 
gredient which prevails in t erh ſimila 
compoſition : clayey, chalky, f ich are ne 
dy, including thoſe which about twunds. T. 
either with ſand itſelf, or wilMenely quic 
ſuch other earthy, or ſtony pa ends for ti 
ticles, as do not in the le er, by a co 
imbibe, or are affected by wats of 
and black vegetable and anin It loaded 
mould. Each of theſe foils prt * Reme 
duces plants peculiar to = w mo 
and which degenerate or per! ut 
others. It * ſandy his th . 2 
the fir and other refinous te River, ſtagn 
attain to their vigour, and Uers, and v 
the-tyrpentines and balams * “ each the; 
| f galeopſe a VII. 


For the 


eopſes, as the abovementioned 
author obſerves, are the natural 
wth of black earth, and die in 
and, whilſt the ornithopus flou- 
nimes in ſand, and periſhes in a 
' black mould. 
. Under air may be included 
ace viciflitudes of ſolar light dif- 
"Wo fuſed throughout the atmoſphere ; 
e which light ſeems to affect ve- 
getables independently of heat, 
ud in a manner hitherto inex- 
WY plicable. All plants grow weak 
and lender in the confined air 
ce hot-houſes, and much more 
ſo if the ſolar light is excluded. 
Plants, whoſe flowers are naturally 
the moſt odoriferous, if raiſed in 
a perfetly dark place, with all 
the advantages of warmth, moiſ- 
ture, &c. either do not flower at 
all, or bring forth flowers which 
have hardly any ſmell. The jeſ- 
mine -tree, whilſt it covers the 
out-fide of a wall with its fra- 
grant lowers, is not obſerved to 
foduce a ſingle one upon ſuch 
ranches as have forced their way 
mthin, even into a warm, an 
wy, and a light room. High 


lills, in different parts of the 
world, the Lapland crags, the 


Alps, Olympus, and Ararat, bring 
th ſimilar plants, many of 
mich are never met with in lower 
wounds. Theſe plants grow ex- 
demely quick, nature making 
ends for their ſhortneſs of ſum- 
ter, by a continual agitation and 
raewal of air: they are ſmall, 
It loaded with innumerable 
teds, Removed into gardens, 
ttey ay more ſlowly to a larger 
bu 
Fit, 


t abort, or produce little 
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ſucculent plants rot from the quan- 
tity of water which many others 
require, It is obſervable, how- 
ever, that land, as well as aquatic 
vegetables, may be raiſed and 
ſupported for a length of time, by 
placing the little roots, waſhed 
clean from the earth, in water a- 
lone. It ſeems as if water and 
arr, or the contents of waters, and 
of the atmoſphere, were univer- 
ſally the immediate matter which 
affords aliment to vegetables ; as 
if the earth ſerved only as a ma- 
trix for vegetables to keep them 
firm, and to erve moiſture 
about the roots; as if the differ- * 
ence of ſoils confiſted wholly in 
their being more or leſs ſoft or 
compact, ſo as to be eaſily or 
diflicultly penetrated by the tender 
roots, and in their more or leſs 
readily imbibing and effectually 
retaining water. Thus clay ab- 
ſorbs water very ſlowly and diffi- 
cultly, its particles expanding in 
* portion as they are moiſtened, 
o as to prevent the further pro- 
greſs of the liquor: if water be 
1 5 cavity made in 3 
ump of dry clay, t part e 
it evaporates ee K. ſoak- 
ed in. Chalk, on the other hand, 
very quickly imbibes water, tranſ- 
mits it to every part of the maſs, 
and does not eaſily let it go; 
whilſt ſand ſuffers it to percolate 
inſtantaneouſly through the in» 
terſtices of the grains, without im- 
bibing any into its ſubſtance. 
With regard to heat, the plants 
of the torrid zone require, accord- 
ing to Linneus, between the 
fiftieth and fixtieth degree of 
Fahrenheit's thermometer; thoſe 
of the temperately warm, as the 
ſouthern parts of Europe, the 
Cape, Japan, China, between the 
I ; chirtieth 
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thirtieth and fortieth; thoſe of the 
temperately cold, not above thirty- 
eight. Theſe ſeem to be nearly 
the mean degrees of heat of the 
reſpective climates. The Plants 
of cold climates will not bear 
the heat of warm ones, any more 
than thoſe of the warm can ſup- 
Port the cold : ſome of the Ca 

Plants, in the heat of the torrid 
zone, grew at firſt amazingly, but 
ſoon after they loſt their leaves, 


and were with diſſiculty kept alive. 


In this, however, there is a con- 
Aderable latitude: plants may be 


+ Taiſed in a climate not their own, 
Provided the difference is not very 


t; by degrees they become as 
t were naturalized to it; if once 
they have produced ſeeds, theſe 
1 are much leſs apt to miſ- 
carry. and produce hardier plants 
than ſuch as are brought im- 
mediately from their native coun- 
try. Tobacco, from ſeeds of our 
own growth, ripens a month 
ſooner than ſuch as is raiſed from 
foreign ſeeds. 

It was by following nature, 
that the ingenious botaniſt above- 
mentioned has been ſo ſucceſsful 
in bringing up the vaſt variety of 
Plants that have fallen under his 
care. The rubus caule uniſſoro 
_ ternatis was ſome time ago, 
he tells us, thought incapable of 
being raiſed about Stockholm, 
till attention to its natural climate 
taught to keep it covered with 
ſnow during the winter, and great 
part of the ſpring. Mauſa, the 
moſt ſpecious plant in nature, had 
ſtood near an hundred years in 
the Dutch botanic garden, and 
could not be made to blow : on 
conſidering that its native country 
Sprinam, where the weather is 
dry for one half- year, and rainy 
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the next, it was kept long with. 


out water, and afterwards kept place op 
watered abundantly : it now flow. pipe, 1n 
ered, and perfected its fruit; and part of t 
by the ſame management, another W pa of t 
muſa was made to flower the next WM quires a la 
ear. ſupport, \ 
He obſerves, that we can eaſily in and wa 
imitate nature in regard to earth, Stronge 
water, and the degree of heat; WI tations of 
and wiſhes we could equally imi. W moderate 
tate her in the renewals and agi- nay be © 
tations of the air. This alſo it mechanic 
is in the power of art to effec, WM the outer 
The principle, that warm air wom, wit 
aſcends above cold, affords means tween, fer: 
of obtaining conſtant changes and WW check whi, 
ſucceſſions of air, wherever ther one fide b. 
is warmth and cold. lar curvatu 
Dr. Hales has applied this prin- in its motic 
ciple to the improvement of com-Wſf dards, may 
mon hot-beds.. If an aperture i Fay. The 
made in the top of one end of the with a v. 
frame, and at the bottom of thaw pulling 


other, and a deſcending pipe in 
ſerted into this laſt, a ſtream « 
freſh air will paſs continualh 
over the ſurface of the bed. Thi 
air may be warmed before its ad 
miſſion, by carrying the pipe, th: 
conveys it, through the hot dung 

What is here effected by t. 
heat of dung, may be done in hot 
houſes by that of fire. A ppt 
heated by the fire, and reaching! 
a conſiderable height in the houſt 
will occaſion a continual c1rc 
lation of the air in the houk 
that which is warmed in the plf 
aſcending, whilſt the colder all 
the bottom comes in to ſupp 
its place, and receiving warm 
from the tube, aſcends in I 
manner, and this uninterrupte 


rceives a p 
louſe into 
wother at t. 
puſhing the c 
borced out a 
licient to 
Rake to alm 
inge hot-hou 
lo furniſhed 
much, by a t 
le inner doo 


bd ſecured 01 
WUtons, 


| he exiſtence of 


b : 
ly whilſt the heat continues. 1 2 
the lower part of the pipe is m %% ac, 
to communicate with the exte flory 
air, it will bring in freſh, If the HERE ar 


P tains of x 


place opens Immediately, or by a 
pipe, into the houſe, the colder 
part of the air at the bottom will 
paſs of through the fire, for fire re- 
quires a large quantity of air, for its 
ſupport, whilſt freſh air is brought 
in and warmed by the other pipe. 
Stronger and more ſudden agi- 
tations of air, ſufficient to raiſe a 
moderate wind among the plants, 
may be obtained occaſionally by 
WI mechanic impulſe. I have made 
„de outer and inner doors of the 
- room, with a proper cavity be- 
tween, ſerve for a ventilator, the 
deck which bounds the cavity on 
one fide being made of a circu- 
lar curvature, that the inner door, 
nM i its motion backwards and for- 
wards, may fit cloſe to it all the 
way, The inner door is furniſh; 
ed with a valve at bottom, which 
on pulling the door backwards, 
receives a part of the air of the 
touſe into the cavity, and with 
mother at the top, by which, on 
puſhing the door forwards, the air is 
forced out again with ſtrength ſuf- 
ficient to give a conſiderable 
take to almoſt all the plants in a 
urge hot-houſe. The outer door is 
iſo furniſhed with valves, through 
mich, by a few reciprocations of 
te inner door, the external air is 
lentifullß pumped in, or the 
dernal air driven out, all the 
les being made to open OC- 
plionally, outwards or inwards, 
id ſecured on either fide with 


Wons, 


3 


te exiſtence of the Fountain tree in 
be Canary andi aſcertained, and 
ts effets accounted for From 
Cl, biftory of theſe iſlands. 

HERE are only three foun- 
tains of water in the whole 
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rand of Hierro, in where the foun- 
tain tree grows. One of theſe foon- 
tains is called Acof, which. in the 
language of the ancient inhabi- 
tants, fignifies river; a name how- 
ever, which does not ſeem to have 
been given it on account of its 
yielding much water, for in that 
reſpect it hardly deſerves the name 
of a fountain. More to the north- 
ward is another called Hapio; and 
in the middle of the iſland is a 
ipring, yielding a ſtream about 
the thickneſs of a man's finger. 
This laſt was diſcovered in the 
year 1565, and 1s called the foun- 
tain of Anton Hernandez, On 
account of the ſcarcity of water, 
the ſheep, goats and ſwine here do 
not drink in the ſummer, but are 
taught to dig up the roots of fern, 
and chew them to quench their 
thirſt. The great cattle are water- 
ed at thoſe fountains, and at a 
place where water diſtils from the 
leaves of a tree. Many writers 
have made mention of this famons 
tree, ſome in ſuch a manner as to 
make it appear miraculous : others 
again deny the exiſtence of any 
ſuch tree, among whom is father 
Feyjoo, a modern Spaniſh author, 
in his Theatro Critico, But he, 


and thoſe who agree with him 


in this matter, are as much miſ- 
taken as they who would make it 
appear to be miraculous. This 
is the only ifland of all the Cana- 
ries which I have not been in; 
but I have ſailed with natives of 
Hicrro, who, when queſti>ned 
about the exiſtence of this tree, 
anſwered in the affirmative. 

The author of the hiſtory of 
the diſcovery and conqueſt has 


given us a particular account 


of it, which I ſhall here relate 
at large, | 
I z “% The 
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« The diftri& in which this tree 
ſtands is called Tigulahe, near to 
which and in the cliff, or ſteep 
rocky aſcent that ſurrounds the 
whole iſland, is a narrow gut- 
ter, or pulley, which commences 
at the ſea, and continues to the 
ſummit of the cliff, where it 
Joins or coincides with a valley, 
which is terminated by the ſteep 
front of a rock, On the top of 
this rock grows a tree, called in 
the language of the ancient inha- 
bitants, Garſe, Sacred or Holy 
Pree, which, for many years, has 
been preſerved ſound, entire and 
Freſh. Its leaves conſtantly, diftil 
ſuch a quantity of water as is 
ſufficient to furniſh drink to every 
Ving creature in Hierro; nature 
Raving aver I this remedy for 
the drought of the iſland.: It is 
ſituated — a league and a half 
from the ſea. Nobody knows of 
What ſpecies it is, only, that It is 
called Til. It is diſtinct from 
other trees, and — by, itſelf ; 
the circumference of, the trunk is . 
about twelve ſpans, the diameter 
four, and in hei ight from the 
round to the top I the higheſt 
Branch, forty. ſpans :| the ,cireum- 
Terence of all the branches, toge- 
ther is one hundred and twenty 
feet. The, 


ns ground. Its fruit reſembles 
arn, and taſtes ſomething 

e bel the kernel of a pine- apple, but 

is ſofter and more aromatic. The 
„leaves of this tree reſemble thoſe 
of the dauxel, but are larger, wider, 
vund more curved; they come 
forth in a perpetual ſucceſſion, ſo 
chat the tree always remains green. 
Near to it grows a thorn, which 
faſtens on many of its branches, 


branches are thick and is, hot 
extended; the loweſt commence Til, 
abogtethe height of an ell from 1 
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and interweaves with them; and 
at a ſmall diſtance from the Gark 
are ſome beech trees, breſos and 
thorns, On the north ſide of the 
trunk are two large tanks, or 
ciſterns, of 5 ſtone, or rather 
one ciſtern divided, each half be. 
ing twenty feet ſquare, and fix. 
teen ſpans in depth. One of 
2 «ere th water for the drink. 
of the inhabitants, and the 

ot er that which they uſe for their 
cattle, waſhing, and ſuch-like pur- 
poſes. Every morning, near this 
part of the iſland, a cloud, or 
miſt, ariſes from the ſea, which 
the ſouth and eaſterly winds force 
ak the fore-mentioned ſteep 
; ſo that the cloud, having 
= wh but by the gutter, gra- 
dually aſcends 4 ad ow thence 
adyances flowly to the extremi 
of the yalley, where it is ſtoppec 
and dec. e by the front of the 
hach terminates the valley 

1 0 .;eſts upon the thick 

av = wide-ſp reg branch 
FE . tree, Tm 0 — i 
E ſtils in drops during the re 


jv cpa 7 day, until it is 


uſted, in the ſame m 
ner that we 8 


ater drip frot 


g go \ 114 0 
dro * 
ut few, 4 


ging | 

the, quaptit y is ſo triflin 
cry, e paayes ſave 4 

of it, make ttle 0 
| of it, yo they . y, but what of 
from the Ta. which, toget! 
with the water of ſome fountalt 
and what is ſaved in the wil 
ſeaſon, is ſufficient to ſerve th 
and their flocks. This tree ie 
moſt water in thoſe years * 


Levant, « 
prevailed 
by theſe \ 
miſts are 
ſea, A P 
near whic 
u 2 OI! 
take e ( 
is allowed 
a certain 
diſtributes 
Grit fer 
full of wa 
gives to tl 
the iſland.“ 
Whether 
vater at th 
ame as th 
above deſer 
tend to dete 
bable there 
of them; f 
the Fortuna 
the mountai 
trees reſemb 


peculiar to t. 
4 travellers 

tte ſame kind 
Thomas, i in th 
buiney, In 
R find the fol 


Coppin tree, 
of Vera az, ir 


- On the me 


Uy we 
Mer came o. 


were gre 
oo and in t 
Me of unuſua 


UChes over 


pound, Curic 
w; we had 
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Levant, or eaſterly winds, have 
prevailed for a continuance ; for 
by theſe winds only. the clouds or 
miſts are drawn hither from the 
fa, A perſon lives on the ſpot, 
near which this tree grows, who 
u appotuted by the council to 
take care of it and its water, and 
b allowed a houſe to live in, with 
2 certain ſalary. He every day 
diftributes to each family of the 
ditrict ſeven pots, or veſſels, 
full of water, beſides what he 
gives to the principal people of 
the iſland.” 

Whether the tree which yields 
vater at this preſent time be the 
ame as that mentioned in the 
above deſcription, I cannot pre- 
tend to determine, but it is pro- 
hable there has been a ſucceſſion 
of them ; for Pliny, deſcribing 
the Fortunate iſland, ſays, „In 
the mountains of Ombrion are 
trees reſembling the plant Ferula, 
from which water may be pro- 
tired by preſſure. What comes 
from the black kind js bitter, but 
tat which the white yields is 
eet and potable.“ | 


Trees yielding water are not 


peculiar to the iſland of Hierro, 
br travellers inform us of one of 
de ſame kind on the iſland of St. 
Thomas, in the bight, or gulph of 
buney. In Cockburn's voyages 
de find the following account of a 
Wpping tree, near the mountains 
Vera Paz, in America. 
« On the morning bf the fourth 
ve came out on a large plain, 
Mere were great numbers of fine 
ber, and in the middle ftood a 
me of unuſual ſize, en its 
aches over a vaſt compaſs of 
Found, Curioſity led us up to 
u we had perceived, at ſome 


lilance off, the ground about it 
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to be wet, at which we began 
to be ſomewhat ſurpriſed, as well 
knowing there had no rain fallen 
for near ſix months paſt, accord- 
ing to the certain courſe of the 
ſeaſon in that latitude ; that it was 
impoſſible to be occaſioned by the 
fall of dew on the tree, we were 
convinced by the ſun's having 
power to exhale away all moiſture 
of that nature a few minutes after 
its riſing. At laſt, to our great 
amazement, as well as joy, we ſaw 
water dropping, or as it were 
diſtilling, faſt from the end of 
every leaf of this wonderful (nor 
had it been amiſs if 1 had ſaid 
miraculous) tree; at leaſt it was 
ſo with reſpeQ to us, who had been 
labouring four days through ex- 
treme heat, without receiving the 
leaſt moiſture, and were now 
almoſt expiring for the want 
of it. by. & THO! _ 
We could not help looking on 
this as liquor ſent from heaven to 
comfort us under great extremity, 
We catched what we could of it 
in our hands, and ' drank ve 
plentifully of it, and liked it ſo 
well, that we cquld hardly pre- 
vail with ourſelves- to give over. 
A matter of this nature could not 
but excite us to make the ſtricteſt 
obſervations concerning it, and 
accordingly we ſtaid under the tree 
near three hours, and found we 
could not fathom its body in 
five times. We obſerved the ſoil 
where it grew to be very ſtoney; 


and upon the niceſt enquiry we 


could afterwards make, both of 
the natives of the country and the 
Spaniſh inhabitants, we could not 


learn there was any ſuch tree 
known -throughout New Spain, 
nor perhaps all America over but 
I do not relate this as a 


F 3 


prodigy 
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in nature, becauſe I am not phi- 
loſopher enough to aſcribe any 
natural cauſe for it ; the learned 
may, perhaps, give ſubſtantial 
reaſons in nature, for what ap- 


red to us a great and marvel- 
= ſecret.” 


Account of a plant's diftilling quick- 
filver, in a letter from Philip 
 Thickneſſe, Eſq; to Mr. Robert 

Davis. 

SIR, 
Trange as the following ac- 
count may appear to every 

readers it is nevertheleſs true; and 


if any perſons doubt the fact, 
after conſidering the following re- 


lation, you may refer them to me, 


or any other of the gentlemen, 
whole names I have made known 
to you for that purpoſe. 

About fourteen years ago a par- 
ticular ſriend of mine, who had a 
garden near James-ftreet, Bedford- 
Row, was informed by his ſer- 
vant, that a Chryſanthemum (a 
flowering plant commonly known) 
in the garden, appeared to have 
very ſmall particles of quickfilver 
ſpread over the whole ſurface of 
its leaves and ſtalks! My friend 
(who is not apt to let the ſlighteſt 
information eſcape him, and by 
that means wants very little) ex- 
amined this plant with all the at- 
tention due to fo extraordinary a 
production, and was thoroughly 
convinced of the fact: every leaf 
and ſtalk had a myltitude of ſmall 
globales of quickſilver adhering 
thereto, and which ſeemed to (and 
no doubt did) iſſue from the per- 
ſpiratory ducts of the plant. 

The fact being aſcertained, my 


friend ſuffered ſeveral ingenious 
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men of his acquaintance to examine 
the plant, and enquire into the 
cauſe ; who were all ſatisfied of this 
extraordinary production, though 
none could account for it ; and it 
remains a myſtery to this day. 
My friend, and other perfor; 


who examined it, frequently col. 


lected a great part of the quickſfi. 
ver from ſeveral of the branches 
by ſtriking them, and catching 
the globules or ſmall drops, which 
inſtantly united into the hand, 
and left no doubt that it was pure 
crude quickſilver! And the next 
day after thus gathering it, it gave 
freſh proofs of its limbetic qua- 


lity ; for not only the ſurface 


would be again powdered over, 
but -in the Polo of the leaves, 
and particularly in thoſe forme! 
by the inſertion of the footſtalks, 
ſmall drops alſo would be formed 
by the conflux of the ſmall par- 
ticles continually emitted ! 

In this tate it continued about 
three weeks or a month, till the 
froſt killed it, together with the rc 
of its ſpecies, 

My friend, knowing his ſervan 
to be ingenious, took every pre 
caution to find out whether he wa 
tered the Chryſanthemum with an) 
ſolution of quickſilver, or uſed ar 
art, or whether it really was th 
production of chance; and he we 
thoroughly convinced of the latte 
for had the ſervant known ſuch 
ſecret, he could have repeated 
another year, and thereby ba 
raiſed a large ſum of money 6 
expoſing ſuch a curioſity to 
public, | 

The only tolerable reaſan, the! 
fore, which can be afligned * 
wards leading to a diſcovery, 
that as my friend frequently ama 
himſelf witha variety of chem! 
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riments (among which there 
were ſome wherein quickſilver was 
employed in various forms) the 
refuſe of it, together with the 
waſhings of the glaſſes and cruci- 
bles uſed in theſe experiments, 
were thrown out near the place 
where this Chryſanthemum grew, 
and the grateful plant undertook 
{ontaneouſly to reſtore again to 
its maſter, in this unheard of man- 
| ner, and in purity too, what it had 
| received in ſome corrupt ſtate 
on the other hand, my friend made 
tnany experiments on the ſame 
e kind of plants, all which either 
. died, or failed of the wiſhed for effect. 
perhaps this account may lead 
r, WI fome of your readers to purſue this 
„matter further; many great diſco- 
veries have been made by chance: 
„butas this ſtory borders on the mar- 
a vellous, you are at liberty either 
.d print, or tell the name of, 


Sir, 431; 
ut Your humble ſervant, 
he Dec. 17, ** 
: 1763. Prrt1iye THICKNESSE. 


P. S. If, as I have heard aſſert- 
n ed, it be true, that men who have 
taken calomel in great quantities, 
have with a microſcope perceived 
an it to iſſue through the pores of the 
? kin, it cannot be more  extraor- 
dinary that a plant ſhould be ope- 
nted on in the ſame manner, 
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Hiſtory of a new metal, known by the 
name of White gold er Platina; by 
Meſſ. Macquer and Baum?. Ex- 
tlacted from the memoirs of the Aca- 
demy of ſciences at Paris, for the 
Tear 1758, publiſhed laſt year. 


T HERE is no mention made of 
this metal in hiſtory before the 
beginning of the preſent century. 


Tais however 1s no proof that it 
was altogether unknown in former 
times, though 1t may be taken for 
ranted, that no uſe was made of 
it; and the great difficulty there 
{till ſubſiſts of fluxing it, adds to 
the probability of this opinion. Ho 
long ſoever it may be fince this me- 
tal was firſt diſcovered, its proper- 
ties are at this time but new truths, 
of which it is very likely that a 
conſiderable number lie ſtill con- 
cealed; and that thoſe already 
found out might turn to advan- 
tage, by being re-examined, and 
confirmed by new experiments. 


The firſt who ſearched into the ® 


nature of platina, was Mr..Charles 
Wood, an Engliſh. metallurgiſt; 
whoſe operations on this ſubje& 
are recorded in the Philoſophical 
Tranſa#ions for the year 1750 
ſince which time Mr. Sheffer and 
Dr. Lewis have dire&ed their en- 
quiries to the ſame object. The 
reſult of the trials of the former 
are printed in the Memoirs of the 
academy of Sweden for the year 1751, 
and of the latter in the Philo/ophical 
Tranſactiont for 1754. Theſe are 
the principal works concerning 
this Abject, which appeared abroad 


we ſhall here give an account: we 
ſhould obſerve, however, that Mr. 
Margraaf has likewiſe read a me- 


moir upon it to the academy of 


Berlin; but his reſearches were 
not made public before Mr. Mac- 
quer had completed his enqui- 
ries. 


The platina, on which Mr. Mac- 


quer made his experiments, has, 
like that which was examined by the 
other chymiſts, the following cha- 
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before Mr. Macquer's, of which 
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dal triangles, with blunted points ; 
their colour not much unlike that 
of coarſe filings of unruſted iron, 
but approaching nearer to a filvery 
whiteneſs, after being ſoaked in an 
acid, or heated to a high degree. 
Mr. Macquer ſuppoſes with great 
probability, that the metal owes its 
name to this laſt property, as de- 
rived from the word p/ata, which 
in Spaniſh ſigniſies ſilver. 

The name of white gold, which 
has likewiſe been given to this me- 
tal, ariſes out of certain | age 1 
which alſo belong to gold ; ſuch as 


to be nearly of the ſame ſpecific 


vity as gold; to reſiſt, like that, 
- action of ſulphur, lead, anti- 
mony, the royal cement, and all 
pure acids; and to ſubmit, like 
gold, to no ſolvent but agua regalis, 
and hepar ſulphuris. 

None of the platina that has been 
hitherto examined, is perfectly ho- 
mogene. Gold is ſometimes found 
in at, as in that which Mr. Mac- 

uer examined. The ſubſtance moſt 
— met with among it, and 
in the greateſt quantity, is a ſmall 
black ſand, brilliant and very 
pointed, which the load-ſtone at- 
tracts as readily as iron. 

In order to examine the ductility 
and other properties of platina, it 
was neceſſary to procure ap ingot 
of it of a proper ſize ; but the ſuc. 
cefsleſs attempts that had till then 
been made to flux it, left but lit- 
tle hopes of any ſuch thing. True 
It is, that there might ſtill be ways 
the activity of fire, 
beyond what the chymiſts had yet 
been able to do, and this confider- 
ation determined Mr. Macquer to 
have recourſe to new expedients. 
The wind furnace and the forge 
had proved uſeleſs, tho* the fire 
had — kept up fifty hours. 
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A fire capable of fuſing the mix. 
tures of Mr, Pott, in his Litho. 
geognoſy, and ſaid to have afford. 
ed him the hardeſt and the leaf 
brittle glaſs, would not fuſe pla. 
tina, but only agglutinate its graing 
together. This experiment pro- 
duced ſome other phenomena, 
amongſt which was one hitherto 
unobſerved, viz. an actual increaſe 
of the weight of the platina on 
which the experiment was made, 
no leſs than fourteen grains to an 
ounce. This platina, thus in- 
creaſed in weight, was ſubjected 
to a ſecond trial which produced 
a ſecond increaſe; leſs indeed, but 
yet ſenſible. The augmentation 
Mr. Macquer aſcribes to a calcina- 
tion of ſome ſubſtance. of a di. 
ferent nature from the platina, in- 


termixed with it; for it is well 


known that there are ſome ſub- 
ſtances, as vitriol, antimony, &c. 
whoſe weight is increaſed by calci- 
nation, 

The platina was expoſed to the 
heat of the glaſs-houſes at Sevres 
for five days and nights together, 
without any other alteration of it 
than ſuch as above-mentioned. 

After ſuch ſort of trials, it was 
not to be expected to gain any new 
diſcovery by means of ſuch fur. 
naces as are employed in chymical 
operations ; but a thirſt of know- 
ledge animates the imagination and 
furniſhes contrivances. Mr. Mac- 
quer found the means of prodv 
eing, in the forge of his own 
elaboratory, a heat far ſtronger 
than what has been known to be 


done. To this end he added two 


large — of double bellows, to 
that o 

ed their action in one focus. 
diſpoſition 
heat: in 1 


the forge, and 3 
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narter the lining of the furnace 
melted all down, and formed maſſes 
of glaſs which choaked the noſes of 
the bellows ; the crucible was alſo 
vitrified, but the obſtinate platina 
exhibited only ſome grains perfect- 
ly round, as white as filver, which 
emed to have undergone a per- 
ea fuſion : yet a ſlight ſtroke of a 
» WH hammer reduced them to pow- 
Wi cer. 
After having in vain employed 
the ſeveral means we have recited, 
- WH there till remained one which pro- 
1 WW niſed ſome degree of hope, and 
the rather worth trying, as it had 
never been made ole of by any 
chymiſt in the examination of pla- 
tina; this was to expoſe the pla- 
tina to the focus of a good burn- 
ing ſpeculum. 

The ſpeculum Mr. Macquer 
uſed, was of glaſs, its diameter 
wo- and-twenty inches, and the 
ſtance of its focus twenty-eight 
ches. In half a minute it melted 
a gun- flint, and changed it into 
tranſparent glaſs; vitrified Heſſian 
gueibles and fragments of glaſs- 
touſe pots in three or four ſeconds ; 
made forged iron fume, melt, 
boil, and turn to a vitreſcent 
feria in an inſtant: nay, melted 
tle gypſeous ſtones, which Mr, 
= ſeems to regard as unfu- 


Theſe effects, with ſeveral others, 
ited Mr. Macquer to ſubmit 
latina to ſuch an agent; he did 
, and here follows the reſult. 

The platina he uſed is that ſaid 
Pe to have been expoſed to a 
b. houſe fire, and whoſe grains 
we agglutinated together; as 
ay were then in a ſolid maſs, they 
ud be the more conveniently ex- 
"to the focus by holding the 
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lump between a pair of pincers; 
beſides, the ſurface of this lump 
being tarniſked and brown, it was 
thereby the fitter to abſorb the ſolar 
rays ; whereas the metallic brillian- 
cy, which theſe grains naturally 
have when ſeparate, promiſed leſs 
ſucceſs, 

The platina thus expoſed to the 
focus of the ſpeculum, firſt turned 
to a blueiſh white, caſting off by 
fits very lively ſparks, and diffuſing 
a very ſenſible fume; finally, in 
about a minute it was in a true fu. 
fion ; but with this particular, 
that the melted parts did not drop 
to the ground, but attached them- 
ſelves to thoſe next the limits of 
the field of the focus. _ 

Thoſe melted parts ſhone like 
filver, and their ſurface was round- 
ed, bright and poliſhed. Being 
hammered on a ſmall ſteel anvil, 
they were flatted to a thin plate 
without any cracking ; in a word, 

hey afforded ſufficient marks of 
malleability, not only far beyond 
what they had before the fuſion, 
but even ſuch as gave hopes that 
they might be ſpread as thin as the 
leaves of gold or filver. 

Mr. Macquer having examined 
the properties which the action of 
fire diſcovers in platina, ſubmit- 
ted this metal to the action of other 
ſolvents, Of all the acid men- 
ſtruums agua regalis alone proved 
a ſolvent of platina, at leaft whilſt 
it remained in its natural ſtate. 

This diſſolution produces vari- 
ous phænomena. It requires a 
great quantity of agua regalis, and 
is effe much more eaſily by a 
ſand heat than without it. Mr. 
Macquer takes notice that the pre- 
cipitates of platina made with vo- 
latile and fixed alkalis, have . | 
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that red colour which Dr. Lewis 
attributes to them in general, ex- 
cept when no more of thoſe alka- 
lis is uſed than what 1s barely ſuf- 
ficient to ſaturate the acid; which 
obſervation led him to a very na- 
tural explanation of the colour the 


{ . precipitate aſſumes in the caſe we 


have been ſpeaking of. 

It has beeu long known in chy- 
miſtry, that precipitates always 
carry down along with them part 
of the diſſolvent and of the pre- 
Cipitant : this truth, which is abun- 
dantly ſenſible in the precipitate 
of platina, afforded Mr. Macquer 
the means of accounting for ſeve- 
ral phenomena which Dr. Lewis 
had noticed in the precipitation of 
platina, though that learned chy- 
miſt has not explained them. 

The red precipitate of platina, 
mixed with a flux compolſcd. of 
calcined borax, cream of tartar 
and white glaſs, after being 
expoſed to a forge heat, produced 
a lump of the complexion of pla- 
tina, with all the reſemblance of 
a metal that had been well melted, 
Although this lamp had not the 
ſatis factory tokens of malleability, 
yet there is room to believe that the 
fuſion had not been ſufficiently 
perfect: this is a point which Mr, 
Macquer intends to examine here- 
after, as alſo the vitreſcent matter, 
into which the precipitate of pla- 
tina was converted, after the opera- 
tion of the ſpeculum. 

The cupellation of platina by 
lead is alſo one of the objects, 
which have been examined by Dr. 
Lewis, and wherein Mr. Macquer 
propoſed to ſurmount the difficul- 
ties which that ingenious gentle- 
man ſeems to have met with : this 
operation gave Mr. Macquer a re- 
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ſult which at firſt ſeemed no more 
ſucceſsful than that of Dr. Lewis; 
but a repeated examination opened 
to him very different properties; 
the platina, inſtead of Increaſing 
in weight, as Dr. Lewis had ob- 
ſerved, was found to have loſt x 


aud fart! 


upon it. | 


— — 


Inſtance of 
from th 


k moirs of 
ſixteenth part; it was morcover ences at 
very extenſible under the hammer, 

The ſame platina cupelled, and TH E e 
then diſſolved in agua regalis, ſhey. regen 
ed not the leaſt marks of any re- mines, is 
maining lead. tant point: 
The whole of Mr. Macquer's Some met 
obſervations, compared with what Wi that they a 
other chymiſts have delivered about Wi that they 
this metal, ſeems to eſtabliſh the mine of C 
following matters of fact. That WI the provin, 
platina is a third perfect metal, as WW found a me 
fixed, as indeſtructible, as unal- WI appears gre 
terable as gold and filver ; that it WW frmative, 
is not abſolutely unfuſible; that Wi rern or g: 
there is even room to hope, that by WW hundred fe 
mixing it with deſtructible metals, WW the Roma 
and employing a ſufficiently dura- ¶ wood that! 
ble and intenſe heat, it may be are fill in 
fluxed in large furnaces, The at. The coppe 
tempts that have hitherto, or may bly diſſolve 


be hereafter made with this view, 
cannot be too much applauded 
it is eaſy to apprehend of hoi 
great utility in arts a metal ma 
prove which reſiſts the action of 
air, water, fire, ſulphur, acids 
and the voracious metals, and ha 
the ſtrength and hardneſs of irot 
par reg, with all theſe qualities 
Wiſe motives have determined 
Spaniſh miniftry to interdi th 
working of their platina mine 
and to prohibit the commerce ofit 
however, the lights that chymiſt 
has already let us into concern 
this metal, may make us eaſy ad 
any abuſes that may be made of 
and afford hopes, that it may in du 
time be the more eaſily procu”” 
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| Iyſtance of the regeneration of metals, 
from the laſt volume of the Me- 
| moirs of” the reyal Academy of {ci- 


r ences at Paris. 


THE queſtion concerning the 
| regeneration of metals in 
- WH nines, is one of the moſt impor- 

tant points of natural philoſophy. 
WJ Some metallurgiſts are of opinion 
it WHY that they are regenerated ; others, 
ut WY that they are not. In the copper 
mine of Cheiſy, near St. Bel, in 
the province of Lyonnois, there 1s 
ſound a metallic vegetation which 
appears greatly in favour of the af- 
armative, In this mine is a ca- 
rern or gallery upwards of two 
hundred feet long : it is a work of 
the Romans; and the pieces of 
wood that ſerve to ſuſtain the roof, 
are ſtill in a pretty good condition. 
The copper of this mine, proba- 
bly diſſolved by ſome vitriolic acid, 
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had aſcended and vegetated along 

thoſe pieces of oak-wood (the 
wood having ſerved as a precipi- 
tant) and formed ſhrubs on them. 

What ſeems very ſingular, is, that 
all thoſe ſhrubs have reſumed with 
time the metallic form. M. Hel- 
lot, to whom we are indebted for 
this obſervation, preſented to the 
academy a piece of this wood, 
which had been ſent to him from 
Cheiſy. The metallic vegetation 
is ſeen plainly on it, and it is now 
kept in the cabinet of the king's 

garden, as a very curious article of 
natural hiſtory. 

How many queſtions of natural 
philoſophy. on which we are now 
divided in opinion, would have 
been ſolved if our obſervations 
were of a more ancient date ! Let 
us therefore endeavour to be more 
ſerviceable to poſterity than the 
ancients have been to us ; and, if 
we cannot tranſmit to them a true 
picture of this world, let us at leaſt, 
if poſſible, leave behind us the 
neceſſary materials for forming it. 
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4. account of the Spaniſh fiſhery 
(hitherto unnoticed by other 
nations) on the coaſt of Barbary. 

"From M.. Glaſt's bi of rhe 

Mr | roar KEE: 


LT HE number of veſſels em- 
FF ployedin this fiſhery amount 
to about 30; they are from 15 to 
xo tuns burthen; the ſmalleſt car- 
y 15 men, and the largeſt 30. 
Phy are all built in the iſlands, 
and navigated by the natives. Two 
of theſe belong to the iſland of 
Palma, four to Tenerife, and the 
reſt to Canaria, Porto de Luz, in 
that ifland, is the place from whence 
they ſail for the coaſ. 
| Ihe method of fitting out a bark 
For the fiſhery is this: The owners 
Furniſh a veſſel for the voyage, and 
put on board her a quantity of ſalt 
ficient to cure the fiſh, with 
bread enough to ſerve the crew for 
te whole voyage. Each man car- 
Ties his own fiſhing-tackle, which 
| conſiſts of a few lines, hooks; a 
Tittle braſs wire, a knife for cut- 
ting open the fiſh, and one or two 
ſtout fiſhing-rods. If any of thecrew 
carry wine, brandy, oil, vinegar, 
pepper, onions, &. it muſt be at 
his own expence, for the owners 
"furniſh no proviſion but}bread. The 
nett ſum ariſing from the ſale of the 
"fiſh, after dedutting the expence of 
"the ſalt and bread before mention- 
ed, is divided into ſhares, a certain 
'number of which are allowed to 
the owners for their expence in 
fitting out the veſſel ; the reſt are 
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divided among the crew according 
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to their merit: an able fiſherman 
has one ſhare; a boy, landman, or 
one not experienced in the fiſhery, 
half a ſhare, or a quarter, accord. 
ing to his abilities. The patr-n, 
or maſter of the bark ſhares equal. 
ly with the able fiſhermen, and the 
owners allow him alſo one ſhare 
out of their's, for his trouble in 
taking; care of the bark, 

The place on the coaſt of Barba» 
ry where they go to fiſh; is accords 
ing to the ſeaſon of the year, This 
ſiſnery is bounded on the north by 
the ſouthern extremity of Mount 
Atlas, or by the latitude of 29 de- 
grees narth ; and on the ſouth by 
Cape Blanco, in the latitude of 20 
degrees 30 minutes north: the 
whole length of the ſea-coaſt ſo 
bounded: is about 600 miles. In 
all this extenſive tract there is no 
town, village, or ſettled habita- 
tion; the ſew wandering. Arabs 
who frequent this part of the world 
live in tents, and have neither 
boats, barks, nor canoes; the 
king of Morocco's cruiſers never 
venture ſo far to the ſouthward; 
for were they to attempt ſuch 2 
thing; it ĩs not probable they would 
be able to find the way back © 


their own country, ſo that the Ca · 


narians have nothing to fear from 
chat quarter. In the ſpring ſeaſon 
the fiſhermen go to the to the 
northward, but in the autumn and 
winter to the ſouthward ; becauſe 
in the ſpring the fiſh frequent the 
coaſts to the northward, and after- 


wards radually along the ſhore 
to the 2 | 
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The firſt thing the fiſhermen ſet 
about when they arrive on the 
coaſt, is to catch bait ; this is 
done in the ſame manner as we 
do trouts with a fly, only with 
this difference, that the rod is 
thrice as thick as ours, and not 
tapered away ſo much towards 
the point. The line is made of 
fix fall braſs wires, twiſted to- 

er: the hook is about five 
inches long, and is not bearded ; 
the ſhaft is leaded ſo as it may 
lie horizontally on the ſurface of 
the water; and the hook is cover- 
ed with a fiſh's ſkin, except from 
where it bends, to the point; then 
getting within a quarter or half a 
mile of the ſhore, they carry ſo 
much ſail as to cauſe the bark to 
run at the rate of four miles an 
hour, when two or three men 
throw their. lines over the ſtern 
and let the hooks along the 
ſurface of the water: the fiſh, 
taking the hooks for ſmall fiſh, 
ſnap at them, and, when hooked, 
the fiſhermen ſwirig them into the 
barks with their rods. The Ca- 
narians call theſe fiſh taſfarte : 
They have no ſcales, and are 
ſhaped like mackarel, but as large 
a ſalmon; they are exceeding 
voracious and ſwallow all the hook, 
notwithſtanding its being ſo large, 
If it was bearded, there could be 
no ſuch thing as extracting it 
ithout cutting open the fiſh : 
have ſeen three men in the ſtern 
of a bark catch an hundred and 
ity taſſarte in half an hour. It 
ſometimes happens that a bark 
will complete her lading in theſe 
i only. Another ſort of fiſh, 
which theſe people call anhoua, 
I taken in the ſame manner; this 
is ſomething bigger than a large 
matkarel, and ferves as well as 


Ge taſſarte for bait. There is 
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another ſort of bait called caval- 
los, or little horſe-mackarel, which 
is ſhaped like a mackarel, but 
ſomething more flat and broad ; 
it is about a ſpan long, and is 
catched wlth an angling rod and 
line with a very ſmall hook, baited 
with almoſt any thing that'comes 
to hand. When a bark has 
ſufficient ſtock of .bait, ſhe 
her boat, with five or fix men, 
near the ſhore, to catch taſſarte 
and anhoua, and runs out to ſea 
a good diſtance off, until ſhe gets 
into fifteen, twenty, thirty, forty, 
or perhaps fifty or fixty fathoms 
depth of water, where ſhe anchors, 
and all the crew heave their lines 
and hooks overboard, baited with 
taſſarte, anhoua, &c. and fiſh for 
ſamas, or bream as we call them, 
and for cherney, or cod. The 
lines are all leaded, in order to 
cauſe the hooks to ſink near to 
the bottom of the ſea, where theſe 
fiſh ſwim. When a bark is ſo 
fortunate as to meet with fine wea- 
ther, and is well provided with 
bait, ſhe will be able to complete 
her cargo in four days. This I 
have often had opportunity to ob- 
ſerve. But as the trade or north- 
eaſt wind commonly blows freſh 
on that coaſt, the barks only an- 
chor in the offing about mid-day, 
when there 1s a lull between the 
land and ſea-breeze; and when this 
laſt-mentioned wind begins to blow 
freſh, they weigh their anchors, 
ſtand in to ſhore, and come to an 
anchor in ſome bay, or under a 
head land, and then the crew fall 
to work, clean and falt the fiſh 
which they catched that day. By 
the time this is done, it is about 
five or ſix o'clock in the evening, 
when they go to dinner or ſup- 
per, for they make but one meal 
the whole day, which they cook 
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in the following manner. In every 


bark the crew has a long flat ſtone 
For a hearth, upon which they 
kindle -a fire, and hang a large 
kettle over it, in which they boil 
ſome fiſh ; they then take a plat- 
- ter, and put ſome broken biſcuit 
In it, with onions ſhred ſmall ; to 
this they add ſome pepper- and 
vinegar, and then pour in the 
| broth of the fiſh: no ſort of 
ſoup or broth is more delicious 
than this. After having eaten 
of this excellent ſoup, they finiſh 
their mea] with roaſted fiſh, for 
they throw the boiled fiſh, of 
which the ſoup was made, into 
the ſea. Soon after this repaſt, 
every man looks about for the 
moſt commodious place where 
to fall aſleep, for no bedding are 
made uſe of in theſe veſſels. About 
Kve or fix in the morning they 

t up, leave the boat near the 

ore, weigh anchor and ſtand out 
to ſea as — and never taſte 
victuals before the ſame time next 
evening. No man who knows 
the toil, fatigue, cold and heat 
which theſe fiſhermen undergo, 
will ever charge the Spaniards 
with lazineſs, 

The method of curing theſe fiſh 
is this: They cut them open, 
clean and waſh them thoroughly, 
chop off their heads and fins, and 
pile them up to drain off the 
water; after which they are ſalted, 
and ſtowed in bulk in the hold. 
But becauſe they do not, like the 
French who fiſh on the banks of 
Newfoundland, waſh their fiſlt a 
ſecond time and re- ſalt them, they 
will not keep above fix weeks or 
two months. 

It is ſtrange to think that the 
Spaniards ſhould want to ſhare 
the Newfoundland fiſhery with 


the Engliſh, when they have one 
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much better at their own docs, 
I ſay better, for the weather here, 
and every thing elſe, concurs 9 
make it the beſt fiſhery in the 
univerſe. What can be a ſtronger 
proof of this than the Moors oy 
the continent drying and curing 
all their fiſh without ſalt, or by 
any other proceſs than expoſing 
them to the ſun beams? For the 
pure wholeſome air of that climate, 
and the ſtrong northerly wind 
which almoſt conſtantly prevails 
this coaſt, totally prevents putre- 
faction, provided the fiſh are ſplit 
open, well waſhed, and expoſed to 
the ſun until they are perfectly dry, 
As theſe veſſels ſeldom go to 
fiſh on any part of the coaſt of 
Barbary,. to the windward of the 
iſlands, and are obliged to ply 
againſt the freſh northerly winds 
which almoſt continually prevail 
there, they are conſtructed in 
ſuch a manner that they hold a 
wind, as it is termed in the 
a-language, being very ſharp 
fore and aft, and full and flat in 
the middle. They are rigged 
brigantines, and carry a large fly- 
ing fore-top-tail, but in general 
no main-top-ſail, nor ſtay-ſails; 
they all carry large ſprit- ſails, but 
no jibbs. I have known thefc 
barks to beat to windward from 
Cape Blanco to Grand Canaria 
in twelve days, though the diſtance 
is above tour hundred mules. 
Their method of plying to wind- 
ward is this : They weigh about 
fx or ſeven o'clock in the mom- 
ing and ſtand off to ſea, with 
the land-wind, until noon, when 
they put about, and ftand in ſhore, 
with the ſea-breeze ; when they 
come cloſe in with it, they either 
anchor for the night, or make 
ſhort tacks until day-light, when 
they Rand out ta ſea, till m_ 
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+: before. The difference between 
the land and ſea-breezes on this 
coaſt is generally four points, and 
they both blow a freſh top-ſail 
gale. When they get ten or fif- 
teen leagues to the windward of 
Cape Bazador, they ſtand over 
for the iſland of Grand Canaria ; 
if the wind happens then to bezt 
north-eaſt, they fetch the port of 
Gando, on the ſouth-eaſt part of 
that iſland ; but if the wind is at 
north-north-eaſt, they only fetch 
the calms, into which they puſh, 
and there ſoon find a ſouth-weſt 
wind to carry them cloſe to Cana- 
na, from whence the greater part 
of them go to Santa Cruz, and 
Port Orotava, to diſcharge - their 
cargoes ; the reſt go to Palmas 
in Canaria, and to Santa Cruz, 
in the iſland of Palma. They do 
not ſtop at theſe places to ſell the 
ih, but leave them with their 
apents, to ſell them at leiſure and 
to the beſt advantage. The com- 
mon price is three half-pence per 
pound, of thirty-two ounces, which 
v the weight here uſed for fleſh 
and fiſh ; ſometimes they are fold 
for a penny, and never higher 
than two-pence. The regidores 
or cavildo, in the iſlands, always 
regulate the price. 

Inſtead of encouraging this moſt 
uſeful and profitable, branch, the 
magiſtrates in theſe iſlands take 
every method to hurt it; for they 
moſt impolitically fix a price on 
the fiſh, and clog the trade with 
voliſh and unreaſonable duties, 
beßdes forbidding the fiſhermen 
have any dealing or intercourſe 
with the Moors on the coaſt where 
they go to fiſh; which is a very 
Feat hardſhip on them, as they 
ue often obliged, when they meet 
With bad weather, to go aſhore 
licre for fuel and water, Hows 
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went no farther to the ſouthward 
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ever they privately correſpond with 
them, to their mutual advantage; 
for the Canarians give to the in- 
habitants of the Deſart old ropes, 
which the latter untwiſt and ſpin 
into yarn or twine for making filth» 
ing-nets; they alſo give them 
bread, onions, potatoes, and fruits 
of many kinds : in return for 
which the Moors allow them to 
take wood and water on their 
coaſt, whenever they are in want 
of theſe moſt neceſſary articles, 
and make them preſents of oſtrich- 
eggs and feathers. The inland 
Moors would puniſh their -poor 
countrymen, who live on fiſh by 
the ſea-coaſt, if they knew of their 
correſpondence with the Cananan 
fiſhermen : but this does not pre- 
vent that intercourſe, as neceſſity 
obliges theſe people, ſo different 
from one another, to conform ta 
the laws of nature, however con- 
trary to the precepts of both their 
religions, But this profitable com- 
munication has lately been inter- 
rupted, as I ſhall have occaſion to 
obſerve in- the deſcription of that 
part of Africa. 

Theſe barks generally makceighs 
or nine voyages in the ſpace of a 
year. From the middle of Fe- 
bruary to the middle of April they 
remain at Canaria to careen, re- 
pair, &c. becauſe at that ſeaſon 
of the year the fiſh are found on- 
ly to the northward, where 'the 
ſhore lies almoſt. ſouth-weſt-by- 
weſt, or weſt-ſouth-weſt, conſe 
quently open and expoſed to the 
north-weſt winds, which ſome- 
times blow. there in February, 
March, and April, ard make that 
part of the coaſt to be what we 
call a lee-ſhore. | A 

When I firſt frequented the coaſt 
of the Deſart, the Canary men 


than 
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than Cape Barbas, in latitude 
22 degrees north; but now they 
go to Cape Blanco, which lies 
about 3o leagues beyond it. Al- 
though the bulk of their cargoes 
| conſiſts of large bream, yet they 
Catch many Mo ſorts, viz. = 
F farte, before-mentioned, a delici- 
ous fiſh which taſtes like a very 
and fat mackarel, but when 


dried cannot be diſtinguiſhed from 
dried ſalmon. The cod caught 


here is better than that of New- 
ſoundland: the anhoua is exceed- 
In : the corbino is a large 
7A weighing about 30 pounds. 
There are befides theſe a number 
of flat fiſh, with many other ſorts 
which I cannot deſcribe. 
Although this fiſhery is capable 
of the greateſt improvement, yet 
the Engliſh have no reaſon to be 
apprehenſive of the Spaniards ever 
being able to bring it to any de- 
ee of perfection, ſo as to rival 
in the Spaniſh and Italian 
markets : the power of the cler 
| In Spain is a better ſecurity to 
| © Engliſh againſt ſuch an event than 
if a fleet of 100 ſail of the line 
were ſtationed on the coaſt of 
Barbary to obſtruct the Spaniſh 
fiſhery. 
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Freſb wort or the in * of malt, 

firft propoſed by I. David Me 
Bride, ſurgeon, and now recom- 
mended to tryal by Dr. Rutty, 
& @ powerful antiſcorbutic in 
|” Jong woages. 


AMONG the many laudable 
attempts that have of late 
been made for preventing or 
checking the progreſs of that dire- 
ful malady, the ſcurvy at ſea, there 

is one which hath lately been 


| © TS 
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communicated to the public, thx 
ſeems to merit peculiar attention, 
being founded on a ſet of experi- 
ments judiciouſly made and ap. 
plied, in a work entitled, Eu. 
perimental Eſſays, by David M. 
Bride, ſurgeon. 

The humanity, the importance 
and uſefulneſs of the — de. 
fign, are evidently ſuch, that 
thought I could not do a better 
ſervice to my country, than by ex. 
hibiting to the obſervation both of 
the learned and unlearned the fol. 
lowing ſketch of it. 

It is a well known fact, that 
the diſeaſe above named, has ne. 
ver yet been known to yield to 
any other kind of remedies, than 
to ſuch as are compoſed of frelh 
vegetables ; and provided they be 
freſh, and taken in | quanti- 
ties in the way of diet, it is almoſt 
no matter what they are; the 
acid, the alcaleſcent, the mild and 
the acrid, the ſweet and the bitter, 
all and each of them cure the 
ſcurvy, though their ſenſible qua- 
lities be ſo oppoſite, and * 
manner of affecting the body in 
ordinary caſes be ſo different, 
This plainly ſhews then that their 
operation on the ſcorbutic humour 


muſt depend on ſome property 

which all freſh vegetables poſſeſ 
in common, (ent Juices 0 
Nowa common to all enting x 
freſh les is, that when mix- being preciſ 
ed with the fleſh or Juices of any naceous; 
animal, they preſently run into Now there 
fermentation, and in the court un than th 
of that fermentation throw of te ſcurvy: 
ſubtile vapour, which hath 3 wort 
* power to reſtore ſweet- and 
to putrid animal ſubſtances. s a large 
* our 3 hath very — — ſaſety, 
rily proved by a great num H any freſ 
ber of experiments which ger can be 
e vie being tr 
Vor. VII. 
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vs frongeſt reaſons to believe that 
| the cure of the ſcurvy depends 
WS cnticely on the fermentation of 
the freſh! vegetables, which is car- 
. ried' on in the ſtomach and bow- 
d,, thus producing a great quan- 
ty of the vapour above-mention- 
ed, which mixes with the blood, 
and there reſtores. its conſiſtence, 
and brings back its ſweetneſs ; 
for in the ſcurvy, the blood is en- 
tirely diſſolved into a thin and 
putrid ĩchor. | | | 
This being the caſe, we have 
mly-to- find out ſome vegetable 
ſubſtances which may be kept 
fora length of time, and yet ſhall 
contain” materials for raifing a fer- 
mentation in the bowels like unto 
nat raiſed} by ' freſh vegetables, 
ad then in all human probability 
we ſhall at all times be maſters of 
remedy for the ſcurvy. * 
Such a fubftance our author 
peſumes' to be malt. Malt dif- 
ers widely from the grain in its 
inde ſtate; by the germination, 
vying and flight torrefaRtion, its 
mural” viſcidity is deſtroyed, it 
#uires an agreeable” ſaccharine 
aſe; and the farinaceons part is ſo 
kr attenuated; as to be rendered 
dluble in water, | 
Freſh wort or an infuſion of 


mlt is a liquor ſimilar to the re. 
ent juices of the freſh vegetables, 
o all i frmenting readily Hke them; and 
mut- ing preciſely of the fame” mild, 


kponaceous, and aperfent nature. 
Now there is wothing" more cer- 


inder wort from ding the ſame 
Ang, and as it may be taken 
1 x' large a quantity, with as 
uch ſafety, and as little diſguſt 


u my - freſh” juice whatſoever, 


* — 2 
— — no polible objection 
Vor. MI. 


an than that the cure 
de ſcurvy > What ho mould 
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Wherefore all perſons con- 
cerned in long voyages, and par- 
ticularly the Eaſt India company 
(for now in time of peace the 
king's ſhips will ſeldom be viſited 
with the {curvy) ought to pay at- 
tention to the propoſal of our 
author; namely, to carry out mal t 
on board the ſhips, which is to 
be previouſly well dried and pack - 
ed in ſmall caſks, and theſe are to 
be towed in the bread room, or 
ſome other gry part of the ſhip, 
and kept until the ſcurvy ſhall 
begin to appear Sos the crew 
then the malt is to be coarſely 
ground and brewed” into wort, 
occaſionally as it may happen 
to be wanted. * 5 

The manner propoſed for brew- 
ing the wort is, to pour three 
parts of boiling water to one of 
the ground malt, and having let 
the mixture ſtand cloſe covered up 
for three or four” hours, then to 
ſtrain it of: And the method in 
which it is to be given, is, to 
boit it up into a panada, witk 
ſea biſcuit; or ſome of the dried 
fruits that are” uſually carried to 
ſea ; then let the ſcorbutic patients 
make at leaſt two meals a day of 
this palatable meſs, and let them 
drink a quart or more, if it ſhall 
be found to agree, (always, how- 
ever, be inns with a” ſmaller 
doſe, and gradually | increaſing 
it) of the freſh infuſions every 24 
hours. a 14 gon 
Its moſt likely effect will be to 
open the belly, a moſt agreeable 
circumſtance to the poor ſcorbu- 
tics, in whom obſtinate coſtive- 
neſs is a very common ſymptom; 
yet if it be taken, too liberally, 
it may occaſion ſevere griping 
and immoderate purging : ' when 
this happens, the doſe muſt de 
leſſened, and ſome drops of the 

K acid 
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acid elixir of vitriol may be given 
with it, in order to check the 
too great tendency to fermenta- 
tion, and make it fit eaſier on the 
ſtomach. 

It is, however, to be noted, 
that though our author inſiſts 
chiefly on the wort, as thinking it 
comes the neareſt to the freſh 
Juices in every reſpect, yet, where 
malt has not been carried vut,. 
and melaſſes, brown ſugar, or 
honey happen to be at hand, he 
defires that either of them ,ma 

be tried, being previouſly diſ- 


ter (about four to one) and given to 
patients in the way of drink and pa- 
as hath been already propoſed. 
That a ſcheme ſo eaſily prac- 
ticable, and with a probable pro- 
ſpe& of ſucceſs, may be put in 
execution,.is earneſtly recommend- 
ed to thoſe-whom it may concern; 
and if the ſucceſs ſhould prove 
equal to the expectations reaſon- 
ably formed of it, it would do 
honour to the Britiſh iſlands, and 
be a ſtanding evidence, that whilſt 
we are retiring from the tumults 
and ſtratagems of war, we are not 
negligent in promoting” the more 
glorious arts of peace and love. 
This is the aim of the preſent 
recommendation , of the. above 
mentioned ſcheme from one who 
has the pleaſure of an acquain- 
tance with the author, and of 
being a witneſs to the truth of his 


experiment. 
: JOHN RUTTY. 
Dublin, 23d, 11th month, 1764. 


Eaſy method of hindering water from 
grownng putrid. 


N the courſe of experiments 
whack a very ingcnious and 


ſolved in a due proportion of wa- 
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uſeful member of the ſociety of 


arts, &c. was making, he had oe. ticles, wl 
caſion to mix clay with al the minu 
quantity of water in a ciſtern, particles 
After the water and clay had their cla. 
remained thus mixed for fone WM ©. veget⸗ 
weeks, he taſted the water before with, an 
it ſhould-be thrown out, and found I m. I. 
it ſweet, and well flavoured. On Able Par 
this he ſtirred them, to find whe. —_ 
ther any putrid ſtench might riſe another, | 
from the bottom, but was agree- that they 
ably ' ſurpriſed to find that the 44 in ſuf 
whole was equally ſweet. Ads 
He now reſolved to keep it f fe di 
longer, in order to determine what ubſtance 
effects time might have on the { ſhall r 
mixture, and, if my memory ſerves nn 
me right, repeated the taſtings and YT a 
ſtirrings for ſeveral months, with Wl bur ha 
gs ſucceſs, though ſome part we vette: 
of the time was ſummer, during 
which he expected that the water 
would have become highly patrid. 
He communicated this Likover Laß metho, 


water, a 


inco- 
ventilator 


to the ſociety for the encourage- 
ment of arts, who paid the regard 
to his communication which ſo im- 

rtant a matter deſerved, and re- 


rred it to the committee of Have be. 
chemiſtry, with orders to make I A. gan ſeve 
what experiments ſhould ſeem to * * I 
them requiſite, to determine a b 4 ur 
point ſo neceſſary to the welfare f ready 
of numbers, as many diſeaſes are 8 water. 
known to take their riſe fran ©" be fla 
putrid water; and the whole was w evenin 
approved by them. _ 1 "al Ps * 
Thus, then, every cottager be - . » a 
it in his“ power conſtantly to uſe ak i the 
ſweet and wholeſome water, Þ 1 1 
juſt mixing with water a quantity ler t that 
of common clay, ſufficient to tak® — 8 
off its tranſparency, ſo far as that 4% = G | 
the hand held juſt under the fur llled © 35 
face ſhall not appear through it. ue . 1 
If may venture my opinions; ex oft 
I think, the clay acts only 3 ech C very 
ſubſtance of excegding ſmall pr... "us = 
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ticles, which being diffuſed through 
the minute interſtices between the 
particles of water, adhere, by 
their clammineſs, to every animal 
or vegetable ſubſtance they meet 
with, and carry them to the bot- 
tom, There the animal and vege- 
table particles, the only putreſcent 
ones, are ſo far ſeparated from one 
another, by the intervening clay, 
that they no where come in con - 
act in ſufficient quantity to bring 
on a regular putrefaction, but 
rather diſſolve into an uniform 
ſubſtance with the clay. 

I ſhall not enter here into the 
at naval purpoſes to which this 
iſcovery may be applied, leaving 
that to the author himſelf, or to 
me better pen. 


— * 8 * 


6 


Eaſy method” of ſaueetening putrid 
water, with a hint fur remedying 
ſome inconveniencies attending fire 
ventilators. 


12 been captain of a Guinea- 
man ſeveral voyages; on which 
eccafions I always took a half- 
barrel of unſlacked lime with me, 
o be ready to uſe to ſweeten the 
ſhips water, 

On the ſlaves being turned down 
in an evening, we always got our 
vater up, in a caſk we have on 
purpoſe, abaft our barricade, firſt 
training the water off out of the 
ak, being the ſediment of what 
Ws left that day to put into the 
wiler (which was of iron, as I 
ever uſed a copper) for the next 
's ſlaves proviſion ; then we 
fled our caſk out of the hold, 
at water often being thick, and 
nking very much; to remedy 
Mich we always put three or four 
Mt ſpoonfuls of the lime to a 
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punchion of water, containing 
about ninety gallons. 

The following morning the wa- 
ter would be as elear as any ſpring 
water, and as ſweet. | 

Unſlacked lime has likewiſe the 
quality of ſwestening caſks, by juſt 

utting ſome of it in cold water 
into the caſk, ſtopping it cloſe and 
then rolling it about till no more 
noiſe is heard, | 

I ſhall ſay no more, but refer 
you to Alſton's Diſſertations on 
Quick Lime, and its great uſe in 
ſea voyages. 


I had always good ſucceſs in 


both white and black from mor- 
tality, a great deal of which I at- 
tributed to the lime in water; and 
after uſing it a little while, the 
ſlaves would not drink the water 
without lime was in it, 

Once a ſailor, now a farmer. 


P. S. In Dr. - Mead's works, 
there is mentioned a ventilator by 
fire from the furnace, which be- 
ing tried on board his majeſty's 
ſhips, complaint was made of the 
fire going 5 with the pipe. 

This might be eaſily remedied 
by fotming it into the furnace 
with a ſwan's neck, | 

I am ſure it would be of the ut- 
moſt ſervice on board a Guinea- 
man, as our furnace 1s fixed at the 
barricade at the main hatch-way. 

From the pipe that leads to the 


well, there ſhould be two branches 


of about a foot or two long, to 
which the leather ouſes (pipes of 
the ſame nature with the leather 
Pipes uſed in fire-engines) ſhould 
be ſcrewed ; and at every fathom 
diſtance there ſhould be wooden 
nozels, as they then might make 
the ouſes longer or ſhorter, to be 
conveyed to what part of the ſhip 
they pleaſed, | 

K 2 General 
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General rules to preſerve the health 
of ſoldiers and ſailors in hot cli- 
mates, by the late Dr. Hales. 


IRST, let all our ſoldiers wha 
have a mind to preſerve health, 
hve temperately ; particularly let 
them abſtain from all — in 
rum, or other ſpirituous 1 3 
Whatever they drink of ſpirits 
muſt be a long time diſtilled, and 
reduced to an innocent ſherbet, by 
mixin See.: in fix of 
water. This may be done by the 
care of their officers. 

Secondly, let them, as much as 

ſible, avoid. the, heavy evening 
— or wetting their feet at 
night, which laſt generally pro- 
duces fatal fore throats; if, by 
accident, they wet their feet, the 
ſureſt remedy is, as quickly as 
| they can after, to wet their whole 


Thirdly, let them, where they 
Rave opportunity, plunge every 
morning into the ſalt water. In 
the inland parts, where this op- 

rtunity is not at hand, let each 
oldier every morning throw into 
his baſon an ounce of ſalt ; and 
after it is diſſolved in the water, 
dip into the baſon a coarſe towel, 
and wet his head, his limbs, and 
all his body over with this ſalt 
water, and 1mmediately after. put 
on his cloaths without drying bis 
cin. Bay ſalt is the beſt, if it 
may be had. This wonderfully 
ſtrengthens and braces all the muſ- 
cular fibres, and covers cin 


ei 
with a kind of faltiſh, eruſt, which 
prevents all feveriſh infections. 
This whole ,proceſs may be exe- 
cuted in three minutes, and, effec- 
tually embalms and preſerves the 
body from danger for that day, 
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Tranſlation of a liter from the mw 
Aveyer, or chief magiſtrate, — 
Berne, in nnd nee | = ſhe 
relative to the magazines for _ 
and wing there. 7 TY de, if | 
of thei; 
81 R, well ab] 
OU aſc me for an account Cones 
of the. proviſions both for great fl 
corn and wine, which are ſub- w 


fiſting in the- canton of Berne, and 
if it is true that we owe the eſta- 
bliſhment of them to the patrio- 
tic zeal of a citizen of this re- 
lic, who, dying without chil- 

n, left his riches for that pur- 
pele : in regard. to which, I have 
the honour to acquaint you, that 
you. have been miſinformed as to 
the nature of the foundation of our 
ines ; and pive me leave to 

add by the * id is not in 
this little republic, as in great 
ſtates. At Berne, private men 
have very ſlender fortunes: on the 


contrary, the ſtate, by a courſe of 
diſintereſtedneſs and prudent aco- ed reven; 
nomy in thoſe who govern, ma, n fee. far 
s for rich, ſince the rights 0 quantity « 
the royalties only, with the rents a very ca 
of the eftates, or lordſhips, ef . 
which they ate poſſeſſed, both by tful 
urchaſe and conqueſt, put it in 1 
cir power, and even without becom 
raiſing any ſort of tax or exciſe — if 
on the people, to lay up almoſt wards E: 
every year ſome ſaving in the 3 is 
treaſury; from thence it ariſes es of : 
that the government is always bo r havin 
willing and, able, to relieve nes to hi- 
wants of its citizens and ſubject the ba 
and therefore ' ſuch foundation © reven: 
wauld, in this country, be work 2 fo 
of ſupererogation. The ber © 
The niagiſtrates of Berne ee | ma 
fatter themſelves, that it is nor ald bu ] 
honourable for them to : but in 


' 
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the revenues of the republic in 
ſuch a —_— that none but it- 
ſelf ſhould in 2 Capacity to 
relieve the people, than it would 
be, if by augmenting the ſalaries 
of their officers, which are 
well able to do, they ſhould be- 
come, after the example of many 

t Kates, rich citizens in a poor 
"WH republic. But it is time to fnith 
| this long digreffion, and to apply 
f to ſatasfy, Sir, cunio- 
ty: I will begin by laying before 
you the nature of the magazines 
for corn. 35: 

The people of Berne have two 
forts, one ſubject to great va- 
riations, the other always the 
{ame 


There are of the firſt ſort many 
in the capital, and in many other 
parts of the canton, which are 
filled, more or leſs, according as 


goodneſs of the grain, furniſh an 
opportunity; for, beſides the fix- 
ed revenue which the ftate hath 
in fee-farm rents, it hath a great 
quantity of tithes, which are of 
a very caſual, and very different 
produce. When there are ſeveral 
fruitful years in ſucceſſion, the 

ies of this ſort in the capi- 
tal become full; but in other 
parts, if there is an appearance, 
towards Eafter, of a — 2 
the corn is fold, which is in the 
caſtles of the different bailiwicks, 
after having paid the ſeveral ſala- 
nes to which they are made liable ; 
and the bailiffs, who have a cer- 
tain revenue made =_ to them, 
account for the ſurplus to the 
Chamber of œconomy at Berne, 
The magazines of this capital, on 
the contrary, are never opened and 
feld but in dear times; and then 


the abundance of the harveſt, and 
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care is taken not to ſell to any 
family more than is ſufficient for 
its ſapply, and always below the 
market price. 

As to the magazines of the ſe- 
cond fort, they are called the pro- 
viſion, and were eftabliſhed in 
purſuance of à convention, called 
the diſſentianal, which the whole 
Helvetic body hath entered inte 
for the common defence of Swit- 
zerland, in caſe of an attack from 
a foreign enemy. This treaty, 
regulating the number of troops 
and artillery which each canton 1s 
bound to furniſh, obliges them at 
the ſame time, to have always 
ready, and 1n ſtore, proviſion and 
ammunition in proportion to their 
contingent, There are of theſe 
magazines of proviſion, as well 
at Berne as in all the caſtles where 
the bailiffs reſide : they are never 
either diminiſhed or increaſed, 
only care is taken to keep them 
always in good order, and to 
ſubſtitute 1 corn in the place 
of that which decays. A bailiff, 
who ſhould diſapply this proviſion, 
would be depoſed ; and from time 
to time the deputies of Berne, 
without giving notice of their 
intention, viſit theſe magazines, 
and cauſe the corn to be meaſured 
over. Although there is fix times 
more corn in theſe magazines 
than the contingeat, which Berne 
furniſhes by the diſſentional, re- 
quires, they have never taken, out, 
in times of peace, more than 
one fourth part in an exceeding 
ſcarcity ; and they have had great 
care to refill them without delay. 

This is, Sir, in abridgment, -an 


account of the magazines for the 


roviſion of corn in the canton of 


erne. Several ſhort crops with- 
K 3 7 
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in fifteen years having cauſed the 
common people to lager by the 
high price which they were obliged 
to give for their bread, and the 


corn which the government cauſed 
to be purchaſed in Burgundy and 
Suabia, and reſold to a great 
loſs, having given but little relief 
to the miſery of the poor, there 
is at preſent a project under con- 
ſideration at Berne, which, if it is 
brought to paſs, will, in all pro- 
bability, prevent the ſubjects 
of this ſtate from paying very 
dear for their bread for the time 
to come; which is this: It is 
propoſed to build, in thoſe parts 
of the canton which are moſt 
fruitful in corn, large granaries, 
and at ſuch times when the 
abundance of the harveſt ſhall 
have cauſed the value of a cer- 
. tain meaſure of corn to fall be- 
low a certain price, to buy up, 
on account of the government, 
all that ſhall be left for ſale 
in the -markets, after private 
perſons have done buying, to 
to the end that the owner, or 
farmer, may be always ſure of 
having a certain price for his 
corn, and not be under a ne- 
ceſſity of being at the expence 
and trouble of laying up what 
he may have left in the town- 
hall, or carrying it home again, 
or elſe ſelling it at too low a 
rice to foreigners in the neigh- 

urhood, of whom the ſubjects 
_ of Berne are often afterwards 
obliged to, buy it again at an 
exorbitant rate. The govern- 
ment, on the contrary, will. fell 
their corn again to their ſub- 
jects, as ſoon as ever the price 
thall have riſcn to a certain 

; 
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degree; and by this manage. 
ment they will prevent both the 
too high, and too low price of this 
commodity, both of which are 
inconveniencies, in their conſe. 
uences hurtful enough to de. 
— the care of à ſovereign 
to prevent, who hath nothing 
more at heart than to procure, 
as much as can depend on his 
care and foreſight, the happineſs 
of the people which Providence 
hath ſubmitted to his govern- 
ment, 

As to wine, the ſtate of Berne 
having a great quantity of wine, 
as jithes and quit- rents, in the 
ſeveral vineyards in the canton, 
had formerly a great deal in 
ſtore, both at Berne and elſe- 
where, of which they made uſe, 
in ſhort years, both to pay the 
ſalaries in wine, which are an- 
nexed to a number of employ- 
ments, and to ſupply the poor 
citizens therewith at a moderate 
price, obſerving the ſame pre- 
caution as when they fell com 
at a low price; but the ſalaries 
in wine have by little and little 
increaſed to ſuch a degree, that 
at this day there is fo little left 
to be laid up, that after two 
ſucceeding ſhort years, the ſtate 


finds itſelf under a neceſſity of 


paying a great part of the fa- 
aries in money, which were 
appointed to be paid in wine, 
in order to keep it in their 
power to ſupply the tradeſmen 
and other poor citizens of Berne 
therewith at a low rate. 

I hope, Sir, that I have been 
ſo ſucceſsful as to ſatisfy your 
curioſity, and have the honour 
to be, Sir, —Your humble ſervant- 
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Encouragement for planting palm- trees 
in bigh latitudes. 


HIS wonderſul tree, which 


affords ſuch plenty of fruit, 
and contributes ſo largely to the 
uſtenance of the inhabitants in 
many parts of the globe, is pro- 
pagated either from young ſhoots 
taken from the roots of full grown 
trees, or from the ſtone. of the 
fruit. The former method is 
Chiefly uſed in the kingdoms of 
Algiers and Tunis; and thoſe 
that are well tranſplantrd, and 
ſufficiently watered for four or 
five days (which is the only cul. 
ture they require) will yield fruit 
in fix or ſeven years. 
The palm-tree is in its greateſt 
vigour when about 30 years old, 
and continues in full ſtrength 


near 70 years longer, bearing 


Nearly in Algiers and Tunis, dur- 


| 5 ing this interval of time, 15 or 
20 cluſters of dates, each _ 


ing 15 or 20 pounds, The firſt 
is oval, about 3 inches long, and 
2 wide, having ſomething of the 
taſte of gingerbread. After 100 
years growth, they begin gradual- 
ly to moulder and pine away, and 

riſh about the latter end of their 
# cond century. | 

The palm-trees are found alſo 
at St, H 
badoes, where the inhabitants make 
honey, wine, and ſugar from them. 
And among the ſeveral vegetable 
ſubſtances which afford oil, fo 


neceſſary ſor maintaining life, and 


prometing manufactories, I know 


none, ſays Sir Hans Sloane, but 


the fruit of this and the olive- tree, 
whoſe pulps are uſeful for theſe 
pan. Es 

r. Pococke informs us, that 
the palm-tree is the moſt ex- 


elena, Madagaſcar, Bar- 
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traordinary tree in Egypt; the 
boughs are of a grain like cane, 
When the tree — large, a 

eat number of fibres ſhoot out 

m the boughs on each fide, 
croſſing one another in ſuch z 
manner as to form a ſort of cloſe 
net-work : this they ſpin with 
the hand, and with it make 
cords of all ſizes, which are moſtly 
uſed in Egypt. They alſo make 
a bruſh for cloaths, Of the 
leaves they make mattreſſes, bal. 
kets, and brooms ; and of the 
branches all forts of cage-work, 
ſquare baſkets for packing, and 
which ſerve for many uſes inſtead 
of boxes, &c. 

Theſe trees are male and female, 
but the fruit of the female will be 
dry and infipid without a previous 
communication with the male ; the 
trees will even frequently caſt the 
fruit ; nor will it ever ripen to per- 
feftion without ſuch congreſs, 

There are ſeveral ways of fœcun- 
dating this tree : ſome plant males 
near the females, that the prolific 


' duſt of the male may be conveyed 


by the air to the female ; others tie 
cluſters of the male-flowers to the 
females. Dr. Shaw ſays, than in 
Algiers and Tunis (at which places 
the male-trees are ſcarce) they uſed 
the parts of generation of this 
plant, and in a magner ſomewhat 
analogous to animal propagation: 
and this way one male-tree is ſuff 
cient to impregnate 500 female. 
trees. But the moſt ancient and 
frequent practice was, to take a 
Whale cluſter of the male-tree, 
when in flower, and ſprinkle the 
farina, or duſt of it, over ſeveral 
cluſters of the female. 

The following extract of a 
letter from Berlin, is a demon. 
ſttative proof of the probabluity 15 


this uſeful 
ceeding in 
« There 
the garder 
it has flow 
theſe 30 
yer ripen 
did not 
tree, you 
in which 
parts of 
upon differ 
ing therefc 
flowers of 
impregnate 
male. Th 
this kind: 
man miles 
cured from 
2 branch 
ſuſpended i 
female ; an 
ceeded ſo 1 
tree prod uce 
ſect ripe fr 
have alread 
trees, This 
peated laſt 
tree bore ab 
This relatio 
count of 
palm-trees 
pleatly, eve 
Uladvantage: 
tudes as Leix 
John Bau 


Nontpelier, t 
mentione 
But further 
U manner a1 
=y of the 

ip the ve 


this uſeful and curious tree's ſue 
ceeding in high latitudes, 
| « There is a great palm-tree in 
; WY the garden of the Royal academy; 
it has lowered and produced fruit 
theſe zo years; but the fruit ne- 
oer ripened, and when planted 
did not vegetate. The palm- 
e ure, you know, is one of thoſe 
in which the male and female 
e parts of generation are found 
e upon different plants. We hay- 


Dig therefore no male plant, the 


flowers of our female were never 
impregnated by the farina of the 


it WY male. There is a male plant of 
dis kind at Leipfick, 20 Ger- 

nan miles from Berlin. We pro- 
e, N cured from thence, in April 1749, 
be Wa branch of male flowers, and 
us Wi ſuſpended it over thoſe of our 
he WW female ; and the experiment ſuc. 
he Wiceeded ſo well, that our palm- 


tree produced more than 100 per- 
kt ripe fruit; from which we 
have already eleven young palm- 


les Wh trees. This experiment was re- 
he I peated laſt year, and our palm- 
ed ree bore above 2000 ripe fruit.“ 
tie Thus relation is very curious, on 


count of the male and female 
in belm-trees flouriſhing ſo com- 


ces Wpleatly, even under all poſſible 
ſed aladvantages, in ſuch high lati- 
this des as Leipfick and Berlin. 

hat I John Bauhin deſcribes and fi- 


pures the whole fructification of a 


ifi- alm. tree, which he himſelf ſaw 
ale- ¶ owing at Montpelier, and which 
and {Wroduced branches both of male 


e a Nad female flowers, bearing dates ; 
ree, Wd Mr. Ray, many years after, 
che Mels us, that he himſelf ſaw, at 
eral Wontpelier, this very remarkable 


mentioned by John Bauhin. 


F a WY But further to diſplay the curi- 
on. manner and impenetrable ſe- 
5 of the works of the moſt 
chu gain the vegetable world, and 
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to en ng minds to con- 
ſider - dtindtion in plants, 
notwithſtanding the near affinity 
of the ſpecies; it will not be amiſs 
to obſerve, that even though the 
female-tree of one ſpecies may be 
fœcundated by the male of another, 
and the fruit grow to maturity and 
perfection; yet the ſtones are ren- 
dered incapable of vegetation by 
an imperceptible barrier, an in- 
violable law of the divine author. 
The following remarkable inſtance 
will diſplay that wonderful ceco- 
nomy in nature to preſerve the 
different genſues of plants diſtinct 
and ſeparate, e 
A French autlior tells us, that 
being at Martinico, he ſaw grow- 
ing near the place where they 
anchored, a palm-tree bearing 
dates, tho' the only one of its 
kind which was in that neigh- 
bourhood ; but he imagines thi 
tree to have been impregnated by 
the farina fœcundans of the male 
cocao- tree, which is a ſort of palm, 
and which grew in abundance near 
the tree that bore dates, At the 


fame time he adds, that the tones 


of the dates did not yegetate. 

For further information con- 
cerning this, and ſome other very 
remarkable plants, I would re- 
commend to the reader's peruſal 
a very curious botanical memoir, 
publiſhed in the 47th vol. of the 


Philoſophical Tranſactions, page 


169. | 

i ſhall conclude with obſerving, 
that perhaps no tree is more fre- 
quently mentioned by the inſpired 
writers than the palm-tree; or ap- 


plied by way of fimilitude, &c. te 


more noble purpoſes. | 
. 
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On the benefit of fl to cattle, with 
the methed of uſing it. 


Do not find that the farmers in 

England know the great ad- 
vantages which may be derived 
from the uſe of ſalt in the buſineſs 
of fattening cattle ; whereas in 
America we think it, in a man- 
ner, abfolutely neceſſary, and ac- 
cordingly give it to almoſt every 
kind of cattle; and thoſe with 
parted hoofs are particularly fond 
of it. 
There cannot be a in- 
ſtance of this fondneſs, than the 
wild cattle reſorting to the ſalt 
licks, where they are chiefly 
killed, We give this name of 
 falt licks to the ſalt ſprings, which, 
in various places, iſſue naturally 
out of the ground, and form each 
a little rill. | 

Horſes are as fond of ſalt as 
black cattle; for with us, if they 
are ever ſo wild, they will be 
much ſooner brought to a hand- 
ful of ſalt than to any kind of corn 
whatever. bo 5 

We alſo give ſalt to our ſheep ; 
and to this practice is it generally 
' aſcribed, that the American cat- 
tle, in general, are ſo much more 
healthy than the Game animals in 
England : certain it is, that they 
are there ſubject to much fewer 
diſeaſes. - 

There is one very advantageous 
practice we have, which I can- 
not enough recommend to the 
notice of the farmers here in 


England: it is mixing ſalt with 
our hay-ricks when we ftack it, 
which we call brining. 

Juſt before I left America I had 
a crop of hay, which was in a 
manner ſpoiled by rain, being 
ulmoſt rotted in the field; yet 
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did this hay ſpend as well y 


if it had been got in never b 29g u 
favourably, ] am apt t 
When my ſervants were mak. ing tot 
ing up the lack, I had it managed I Prepare 
in the following manner ; that is, The m. 
as ſoon as a bed of hay was laid ae wes 
about fix inches thick, 1 had the il tinber . 
whole ſprinkled over with ſat; I & bewede 
then another bed of hay was laid, A * 
which was again ſprinkled in WM ©: pr — 
like manner; and this method ! nec od 
-- = wa till all the hay wa nr; b 
ſtac . , 
When the ſeaſon came for cut- = r 
ting this hay, and giving it u 5 R 4 
my cattle, I found that ſo far * wood, 
from refuſing it, they eat it with bid þ 
ſurpriſing * always pre- inde } 
ferring it before the ſweeteſt hy er = 
that had not been in this manne 7 8 
ſprinkled with ſalt. * 42 
pears on t! 
penſive. 
A method of making all kinds of n I uſe, for 
more durable than they natura proving this 
are, ſuccesfully tried upon bt thods, WI 
h. 5 Val 1. 9 as I lay 
LL 4 J 101101 ; ouch 
EECH wood is well knowl; ihe * 
B to be yery much ſubjeck t Ii accord; 
eed the worm, which preſent Deus, and 4 
deſtroys it: this worm is ſuppoſed: the hens 
not without reaſon, to feed oo M bon is ſoon 
ſap that remains in the wood ate planks, or 
it is cut out into ſcantlings, an lager of 
wrought up; therefore I imaging dem to d 
the beſt way to preſerve it was, We, and 42 
take away the food that the wor 2 
fed on, by extracting in ſome mai hing cloſe 
ner, the ſap. ___ -WMidrable we 
22 wa, as. I have _y wer all. If 
rmed, ſome years ago, an atten le - 
made to * beech- timber n 
ſuch a manner, as to make it ft I des uſed. 
the purpoſes for which elm is oi dn laing 
uſed in ſhip-building; and a pate vithout dein 
was obtained for. the invent ar the - 


but I never heard of this ſche 
meevut 
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apt to make them ſhiver, and be 


| WH mecting with encouragement, which 
lam apt to think might partly be 
owing to the expence attending the 
- reparation of the timber, 
4 The manner in which it was 
„bone was as follows. After the 
id timber was ſawed into ſcantlings, 
or hewed only, if it was to be uſed 
in an entire piece, it was laid in a 
dB ted of fand, which ſand was con- 
tained in a building of brickwork, 
contrived in ſuch a manner as to be 
heated, by. means of properly-diſ- 
poſed furnaces, to any degree. 

This heating of the ſand cauſed 
the wood, which it covered, to 
ſweat out its ſap, which was all 
imbibed by the 5 ſand, and the 
timber was left, after the opera- 
tion, in a ſtate much improved. 

I do not deny but that this me- 
thod was very efficacious, butit ap- 
pears on the face of it to be ex- 
penſive. | 

I uſe, for the purpoſe of im- 
proving this wood, two ſeveral me- 
thods, When the ſcantlings are 
lage, I lay them, after they are 
rugh-wrought, to ſoak in a pond 
of water for ſome weeks, more or 
eſs, according to the girt of the 
pieces, and the ſeaſon of the year ; 
n the heat of ſummer the opera- 
ton is ſooneſt done. If they are 
— r- and 77 is 
ager of their warping, I lay 
dem to dry under en the 
lun and rain, putting bits of laths 
letwixt the boards tõ prevent their 
hing cloſe together, and à con- 
lderable weight of ſtones, © &c. 
wer all. If they are blocks of a 
wee ſcantling, for beams, joiſts, 
ke. for which this'wood is ſome- 


tan letting them dry gradually 
Nthout being expoſed either to the 
or the rain, which would be 


unes uſed, I take no other caution , 
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ſpoilt in the working. 

This firſt method never failed me. 
The timber, when applied to uſe, 
was at leaſt as good, and as dura- 
ble as elm. Between thirty and 
forty years ago, I uſed beech thus 
8 for beams, joiſts, and 

oors, which are to this day as 
ſound as ever, and likely to remain 
ſo: I had, however, the precau- 
tion to give the wood a thick coat 
of pitch, wherever it touched the 
brick work ; for it does not love 
any kind of dampneſs, which in- 
clines it to rot, like elm ; but keep 
it dry, and I cannot ſay how long 
it will laſt in my method of pre- 
paring it. 

The beech T uſed was felled in 
the heat of ſummer, when in fall 
ſap, as I judged the ſap was at that 
ſeaſon in the moſt fluid ſtate, and 
would the readier quit the wood 


than when it was dead, and con- 
ealed, as it were, in an inactive 


ate in winter. : 

If I remember right, the beams 
and Jarger pieces were left above 
twenty weeks in the pond, the joiſts 
and rafters. about twelve weeks, 
and the thinner boards eight ; and 
afterwards they were all gradually 
dried in the manner above di- 
Sa - 

I boil in a large copper, which 
holds near two hogſheads, for, two 
or three hours, all the beech wood 


I employ in ſmaller uſes, which is 


no inconſiderable quantity in a 
year, being a chair maker and a 
turner by trade; and then, fore 
I dry it, I beſtow another "ſhort 
boil on it, of about a quarter of an 
hour, in ſome freſh water, the firſt 
— een impregnated with 
the ſap, and acquiring a high co- 
lour and a bitter taſte, Thi wy 
| O 


1 _ 
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of managing the wood takes out all 
the ſap ; it works pleaſanter, is 
more beautiful when finiſhed, 
and laſts, without compariſon, 


I have often thought, that for 


many uſes it would be a great im- 
provement of this wood, if it was 
a third time to be boiled in ſome 
vegetable oil, or at leaſt, if not 
boiled in it, managed in ſome man- 
mer that the pazes of the wood 
ſhould be filled with the fat juice; 
but as this is expenſive, I had 

no immediate occaſion for ſuch an 
improvement, I never made the 
trial; and it is too late in liſe 
For me to do it now. 


— — — 


Carras of a letter from Vevai in 
Switzerland, July 2 Gol 7643 con- 
faming an ah met mating 


EING fond of every thing 
that promiſes to be of public 
_— I — — other day much 
ti an experiment 
— to prove the efficacy of a 
method diſcovered by Dr. Hen- 
choz, for making wood lefs com- 
buſtible, When the company was 
aſſembled, ſeveral fir billets were 
produced which had been previ- 
ouſly prepared according to the 
doctor's ions. We made a 
fire, and laving on one of the 
above billets, it remained a con- 
fiderable time uninjured, ſeeming 
to repel the fire; at laſt however it 
was with ſome difficulty conſumed, 
or rather it mouldered into aſhes, 
but without emitting any flame. 
iment ſeve- 
with the 
fame ſucceſs ; by which we found, 
that in an ordinary fire this wood re- 
mained unconſumed, You perhaps 
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will expect that I ſhall inform growing, 
in what manner this wood was pr. mals, as 
red, and I am ha py in having ſeen, apt 
it in my power to oblige you, The feeding t 
method is fimple ; it is only ſoak. Lie anhe 
ing the wood in water, in which nes fuck 
equal quantities of common ſit Wl de earth. 
and vitriol have been diſſolved; mouths o 
but the water ſhould be nearly f. culzting 
turated, or the ſucceſs will not del nuch large 
ſo certain; the wood is to de ( te latte 
dried, and is afterwards kt for any 
.uſe, and ſeems particularly to be 
adapted to wainſcotting, as th Direction f 
in moſt in danger when a {| 4 
breaks out in a houſe, e 
ver 
— — — —— year 2 
: of this 1 
On flaining elm beard: of ® nate dsr thou 
colour, with a hint toward: ſtain if, [ mean 
ing wood whil/t growing, hor parts, 
5 Tam very foud leser. 
A gany furniture, I immedi ack cane 
ately (on reading 2 Taper Bl cities and pr 
lating to a method of init P 
ing it) entered on ſome experi - 7 Th. 
ments for that purpoſe ; but zi On 
a particular narrative of ef rf, peat 
would be too tedious to repeat, Fl h 
ſhall only obſerve, that the methaſ . 5 
which ſucceeded beſt with me u reſide 
as follows. : teaths wher 
I rook two pieces, one of elm hore fu 
and another of plane, both Fe 
which I ſtained well with aq! ing may 
fortis. WT fuantities t 
I then took two drams of pt ar. 
dered dragon's blood, one dram 18 
powdered elkanet root, and balf i; 1") ac 
dram of aloes ; from all wich 1 = 
ertracted a tinRure, with ball f gen uh 1 
pint of ſpirits of wine: this ting; t i: 
ture I laid over the wood win i, uin 42 
ſponge for two or three times, 1 dag for whic 
it gave it the colour of a piece I deere ar 
fine old mahogany. „„ich m. 
But may not wood be more ved an ; 
formly and durably coloured ul 1 


gro 
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growing, fince the bones of ani- 


US ils, as I myſelf have often 
ea, are fucceſsfully coloured by 
8 feeding them on madder roots? 
% The anhelent tubes, by which 
.es fuck their nouriſhment from 
a the earth, are analogous to the 
n mouths of animals, and the cir- 


culating veſſels of the former are 


* much larger than thoſe in the bones 
del che latter. 

ny W ks 
de 

aut Direction, for di/covering coal mines. 
fre 


[quires of this nature will, Iam 
very apprehenſive, become every 
year more neceſſary, as many parts 
of this iſland are almoſt deſtitute of 
that, without which we cannot ſub- 
il, | mean fuel for fire. And many 
other parts, from which thoſe were 
once Ayrlied with wood for fuel, 
have now very little to ſpare; for 
which cauſe, not only our large 
cities and principal towns, but alſo 
great part of the inhabitants in 
wuntry places, muſt be ſupplied 
mth ſomething as a ſubſtitute, as 
tf, peat, or coals.  _ 

From the firſt no great ſupply 
an be expected, except to thoſe 
vio reſide near ſuch barren ſandy 
teaths where petty whin, heather, 
nd ſhort furze, plentifully grow: 
om the ſecond, it is true, ſome- 
ting may be expected, as large 
quantities thereof may be had in 
nany counties; but as an unplea- 
lt ſmell accompanies the burning 
i it is not likely there will be any 
More of it uſed for culinary uſes 

what bare neceſſity obliges, 
Þ that it may juſtly be concluded, 
tals will ever remain that kind of 
kel for which. there will be the 
Feateſt demand; the conſequence 
* which may be reaſonably ſup- 
died an increaſe of its price, un- 


£4r 
leſs greater ſupplies can be diſ- 
covered, than at preſent are 
known. | 


Theſe confiderations have fre- 
quently induced me to wiſh, for the 
ſake of the middle and loweſt ranks 
of people, that more fr 
trials might be made for this valu- 
able mineral; and as I live in the 
neighbourhood of many collieries, 
] have, as opportunity and leiſure 
would permit, made frequent in- 
quiries and obſervations on the 
moſt probable ſigns of it on the ſur- 
face under which it is to be ex 
pected; ſore of which I now pro- 
ou to communicate, as, perhaps 
rom theſe hints, an inquiry of this 
nature may be carried further by 
perſons better qualified for ſuch 
undertakings. 

One general, and, I think it may 
be ſaid, certain ſign is, iron ore 3 
for wherever this 1s to be met with, 
coal is near. 

But the better to guide, it may 
not be amiſs to fix 9 = 
eaſy-to-be-known ſign, on on near 
the furface, as a tandard by which 
to direct the ſearch; inaſmuch as 
the earth is compoſed of ſeveral 
ſtrata, conſiſting of different. kinds 
of earth and ſtones, all which have 
a fall or dip to ſome point between 
— north and ſouth eaſtward, their 

everal ſections ing on the 
ſurface in the ace . and 
are by miners, at leaſt. thoſe who 
dig coal, called the crop. of 'the 
Veins. . 
This being premiſed, I Would 
propoſe the ſtratum of free-ſtone, 
or what may be better known by 
the name of: Bath-ſtone, for the 
ſtandard, as being the eaſieſt to bs 
diſcovered on the ſurface; laying 
- down as a certain maxim, (at 
eaſt it has appeared no other to me) 
that not any coals are to be — 
9 
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with to the ſouth. or ſouth-eaſt of 
the ſection of this ſtratum® ; but 
muſt be looked for, if any ſucceſs 
be expected, on the oppohte ſide be- 
tween the north and Each weſtward. 

The ſection of the ſtratum, which 
appears next on this ſide, is a kind 
of fandy rock, in which 1 
tones of harder conſiſtence lie in- 
terſperſed; next unto this frequent- 
ly appears a ſection of the white 
lyas-ſtone, but not in every place, 
it being in ſome places loſt in ano- 
ther ſtratum, conſiſting of very 
- Hard lime-ſtone, and a kind of grey 
iron flinty ſtone intermixed, which 
lieth on a ſtratum of marl of va- 
rious colours, but moſtly red, 
brown, and blue, in veins. 

The next ſection is clay, the 
colour frequently varying, but is 
moſtly of that of yellow ocre, in- 
clining to an orange; under which 
is the ſtratum of penant-rock, 
in which are frequently met 
veins of iron, anſwering the cha- 
rater of that metal in every re- 
ſpect, except ductility; and 
very frequently do appear in the 
quarries of the ſtone of this ſtra- 
tum, lumps of pure coal in ſo- 
lid pieces of this ſtone; and ſome- 
times thin veins of coal between 
the ſtrata of ſtone in this ſtratum. 

Next unto this, and often inter- 
mixed with it, is the ſection ſtra- 
tum, which contains the coal, and 
is what the miners call the crop of 
the vein, and is diſcovered by the 
ground being ſpringy, and ſubject 
to moſs ; amongſt which 
water frequently ſtands in liltte 


According to the beſt obſervation I have been capable of making, this 
tum has its courſe through England nearly in a line, N. E. by N. and 8. - 
by 8. This I apprehend to be its bearing, though allowance muſt be made fc 
the projecting of promontories, and the inequality of the furfaces, by which mean 
it is in ſome places thrown in oppoſite dite ons, but in a 


its natural courſe, 


* 
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Y far t 
ſalt· pet 
vpe, comes 
almoſt all t 
the Poliſh a 
or the negh] 
obtained by 
earth and 2 
lppoſed to 
regetable an 
and it is a! 
that it ſhoul 
quiet, uncu 
Such is the 


puddles, the bottom and fide; 
of which are generally covered 
with yellowiſh flime, reſembing 
ſulphur in appearance ; and if 
the ſurface of the ground be ſſo 
ſituated as that the water may 
drain off, the conrſe or channel 
in which it runs is uſually of the 
like colour, and even the ſtones 
are tinged therewith. 

But though I have called this a 
ſtratum, or one layer, yet it is 
made up of ſeveral ſtrata, con- 
fiſting of coal, of dun, which is 
an imperfect coal, earth, and ſtony 
ſubſtance ; each being of various 
thickneſs, ſo that the ſections of 
the ftrata of coals are often a con- 


arts of the 
ſiderable diſtance from each other: ud Podolia, 
but the pits, or ſhafts, by which Nan uncultix 
the coal is brought to land, are de third cen 
moſtly made in or near the ſection ¶fababitants, 
of the ſtratum of clay ; ſometimes Wen gut by t 
in that of marl, and ſometimes Wuterity wer 
in the penant, but in neither of Wiz breeding 
theſe two very often; and in fink- WWvriculture. 
ing down through theſe, that is, Wlded the“ 
the clay and penant, there is fre. Nous in the 
quently found in the clay very {Wimoſt depop 
hard lyas, or ſaints-head ſtones ; e in theſe o 
and in the ſtratum of penant, its ling, thro 
hardneſs, which appears at 15 dy, been ir 
ſection, is generally become ſoft, Wi is now ſu 
and, when expoſed to the air and Mud. 
wet, ſubject to fall to pieces. This vaſtly 
: - By h manner 
duſk 
Memoirs concerning the method Va — d 
making ſalt- petre in Podolia, urit- at, under 
ten originally in Latin by Dr. Neue or leſs 
Wolf,and tranſlated, for the ſerviu ¶ceous, or 3 
of the public, by a gentleman ſubd ome of ti 
© ſhells of 
d ſuch ple: 
laces it een 
them, ( 
few miles reſumeffH ry to be 


Keri Le the b. 
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feribing himſelf J. B. who thinks 
there are many ſoils in England that 
would anſwer the ſame purpoſes. 


Y far the greateſt part of the 

ſalt· petre conſumed in Eu- 
ve, comes from the Eaſt-Indies: 
. moſt all that is brought from 
be Poliſh and Ruſſian Ukraines, 
ede neghbouring provinces, is 
tained by an elixivation from 
erth and aſhes. Earth may be 
uppoſed to participate both of 
egetable and animal ſubſtances ; 
md it is a neceſſary circumſtance 
tat it ſhould remain a long time 
quiet, uncultivated and deſart. 
Such is the conſtitution of many 
arts of the ſoil of the Ukrain 
ud Podolia, as this country has 
kin uncultivated ever ſince about 
de third century, when its ancient 
tkabitants, the Getz, were dri- 
en out by the Bulgarians, whoſe 
pfterity were more addicted to 
te breeding of cattle, than to 
priculture. To which may be 
ned the Turkiſh and Coſſac 
js in the laſt century; which 
unoſt depopulated the country ; 
tin theſe our days new colonies 
king, through its natural fer- 
ity, been induced to ſettle here, 
nf now ſufficiently well culti- 
ved. 
This vaſtly extended plain ſeems 
u manner covered with black 
* dulky red earth, to the depth 
if ſome inches, and ſometimes a 
wt, under which lies an earth 
wore or leſs white, chalky, cal- 
areous, or a rock indurated out 
d ſome of theſe, intermixed with 
© ſhells of various. kinds, and 
u ſuch plenty, that in ſome 
Iaces it ſeems to conſiſt wholly 
i them, Clay and ſand are 
a to be met with. This 
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earth is of fo light a texture, and 
ſo eaſily diſſolved in water, that 
it is carried away with it, and 
again reſtored to its dry ſtate by 
very moderate wind and ſun- 
ſhine, when it is very apt to riſe 
in a fine black duſt, fall upon 
the cloaths of travellers, and pene- 
trate even to the ſkin, 

The country-folks allow the to. 
kens of nitre to be theſe ; that 
the earth or mould be of a deep 
black, ſoft to the touch, without 
any ſandineſs, and eaſily reducible 
to an. exceeding fine powder : If 
it be dungy, it then muſt have 
a kind of fatneſs; if it diſcovers 
the cool taſte of nitre ; if it ſeems 
to have been left a long while 
undiſturbed ; and a particular 
ſymptom of its richneſs, is & 
nitrous effloreſcence, in the form 
of a. white down, which over- 
ſpreads it; from which they alſo 
infer that ſome town, village, 
ſheep-fold, or burying-place had 
formerly occupied the ſpot. Above 
all others they are fond of ſearch- . 
ing for it in certain hillocks, which 
they call, in their language 
mogely, They are of a conical 
figure, and undoubtedly artificial, 
and the monuments of battles 
fought there. One of theſe, on 
account of its fuperior ſize, 
called /zeroka mo ita, or the 

reat hill, near Granow, pro- 

bly a very ancient one, has 
yie!ded nitre continually for near 
a. hundred yaars paſt, It is near 
three hundred paces in- diameter, 
and ſeems, from the ſhape of its 
remains, to have been at leaſt 
three hundred feet high. It is 
commonly reported, that a cer- 
tain queen having by expreſs the 
account of a neighbouring king 
being oppreſſed by the _— 

e 


* 
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haſtened with an army to his the ley, which is conveyed inte it to ſtan 
aſſiſtance, and through miſinfor- them by hand-ſcoops, ly ſtirrin 
mation, flew her own huſband ; The nitrous earth is firſt of 21 this ſpac 
whether any human bones lie buried beat to a coarſe powder with iron run out 2 
there, future time muſt diſcover, ſpades and cleared of ſtones and tom, and 


For manufacturing their ſalt- 
they make choice of a 


other hard ſubſtances, laid ligttly 
in heaps, and then brought to the 


caſks, (f 
tubs of tl 


Petre, : : 
place not far from a ſpot rich furnace. If it be very rich in ni. put in fre 
enough in nitre to keep them tre (indicated either by its fatneſs, tion is ce 
continually at work for at leaſt or its downy effioreſcence) they boiling of 
a whole ſummer; and beſides, mix with it ſome of a poorer for, In this 
ſuch as can ſupply them ſuffi- in equal quantity, but very black what they 
ciently with water and wood at and old: this is, in the language 1s abſolut 
an eaſy expence. The utenſils of the chymiſts, with an animal be inſpiſſ. 
they employ, are called by one earth they combine one that is iter the 
name maydax, and conſiſt of the purely vegetable. Laſt of all, ich car 
Wr; articles. they add aſhes, to the amount cyſtallize 
1. A large copper boiler, con- of about a fifth part of the whole, keep from 
' taining about 60 amphors, of 6 more or leſs, as beſt ſuits their And for u 
gallons, or about 54 pounds of purpoſe, and mix them well to. en mult k 
water each. er. The aſhes they common- week befc 
2. 100 wooden tubs, or fats ly made uſe of are of the a, en be per 
open on the top with a hole which they have in great plenty, de, The 
bored near the bottom, which may If they have a quantity of urine © be, tha 
be ſtopped occaſionally ;- each of at hand they. throw it in, but ge- ſuſceptible 
theſe holds a carr of earth, or ver any quick lime. Thus they ſufficient fe 
about 4 or 5 amphors. prepare a ſuitable ftock of earth {iſ 89us and 
3. Two large caſks of at the beginning of the ſummer, teceſſary d 
about 100 — 2 each. and continue to do ſo as long 23 de mother 
4+ Wide troughs or coolers to is neceſlary, fo as never to be in — a co 
the number of 32, holding an am- want of a freſh ſupply. Some are ſolved in 
phor each, or ſomewhat more; in ſo provident as to prepare beſore- I e., Wh 
which the cryſtallization is to be hand a quantity ſufficient to laſt qured this 
performed. them through the whole courſe of Veration 1s 
5. A ſufficient number of am- the enſuing ſummer; but d Of this 
Phors for fetching water. uſual practice is to bring the earth . one o 
A pit is dug in the nd, of as ſoon as p to the fur- 1 1 
depth ſufficient for erecting a fur- nace, which is done in the fol- 2 
nace or fire · place at the m, lowing manner. te 6 tler is 
and receiving the boiler ſet in Into one of the abovemention-WF, ...'** a 
with bricks-over it, with its brim de tubs (No 2.) they put on 1 7 near 
on a level with the ſurface, over carr of the pre nitrous earth ur oon 7 
which brim is conſttuſted a cir - that is; about 2 then bre of c 
cular covering or border of wood they fill up the veſſel with col 2 they 
about eight inches high, and this; water, tho' ſome warm it, and 3 and 
lined with lute to keep: the key a quantity of aſhes, if none 14 * v 
from. boiling over. The tue great been mined up wih the carb f bes gn 
are —. at a ſmall diſ- ſtirring the whole well with en S 
Mnce, being deſtined to receive wooden ſtaff; then they . by Vir 


it to ſtand twenty-four hours, on- 

ly ſtirring it by times. After 

this ſpace they uffer the ley to 

run out at the hole near the bot- 
| tom, and put it' into the two lar 
caſks, (No 3-) They clear the 
tubs of the elixiviated earth and 
put in freſh, and thus the opera- 
tion is continued as long as the 
boiling of the nitre laſts. 

In this decoction of the nitre, 
what they call the mother of nitre 
is abſolutely neceſſary. This is 
the inſpiſſated lixivium remaining 
after the cryſtallization of nitre, 
which cannot itſelf be made to 
cryſtallize : wherefore, this they 
keep from one year to the next. 
And for want thereof the decocti- 
on muſt be continued at leaſt a 


n. a eek before any cryſtallization 
d. aa be performed as it ought to 
„e. The reaſon of which ſeems 
"ll © be, that the lixivium is not 
= ſuſceptible of a degree "of heat 
h ficient for ſending off the pin- 
1 quious and alcaline parts, which 


neceſſary denſity is given it by 
the mother of nitre, as it con- 
kins a copious calcarious earth 
diſſolved in the acid of ſalt and 
litre, When the lixivium has ac- 
quired this pitch, the reſt of the 
operation is ſoon performed. 

Of this mother of nitre- they 
pour one or two tubs into the 
boiler, to which they add the new 
ley collected in the great caſks till 
ie boiler is full; then they kindle 
de fire, and keep the contents 
bling near twenty-four hours. 

As ſoon as they (perceive any 
marks of cryſtallization on the 
urface, they remove the ley thus 
beocted and inſpiſſated, into the 
irty-two wooden coolers de- 
Kribed in No 4, and let it remain 
dere twenty-four hours; in which 
kne the cryſtallization being com- 
Vor. VII. 
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pleted, they drain off the mother 
of nitre, and return it into the 
boiler. The cryſtals are taken out 
and dried ; but as they never prove 
clean, they are again difſolved in 


clean water, filtered through a flan- 1 


nel bag, and boiled up again in 
a leſſer boiler to a requiſite thick - 
neſs, and then cryſtallized again, 
which brings them to be fit for 
ſale. To the mother of nitre 
returned into the boiler, they in 
like manner add more freſh 1 
from the two great caſks, boil it. 
twenty-four hours, and-then cryſ- 
tallize, In this manner is the 
work carried on all the ſummer, 
and till the winter's froſt puts a 
ſtop to it. 

One day's produce they call. 
doba, amounting in weight to 
at leaſt one Kamen or 14 cle, 
that is, about twenty-four com- 
mon pounds. About one ode, or 
three pounds, is loſt in the Þuri- 
fication. A ſingle pound of ſalt- 
petre fetches in time of war, 
upon the ſpot where it is made, 
four rubles (17 ſhillings) but 
in time of peace it is much 
cheaper. 

Now ſuppoſing ane carr or four 
amphors of looſe nitrous earth 
prepared with aſhes to make four 
cuhic feet; it follows that from 
400 cubic feet of ſuch earth, there 
may be obtained | about forty 
pounds of falt-petre, and that 
one pound of it reſides in ten 
cubic feet of prepared earth, or in 
ſeven or eight pounds of the more 
compact native earth; though 
ſuch a computation ſhould not bis K 
deemed very accurate. on 

The earth thus cleared of its. 
nitre is caſt out of the. tubs in 
heaps about four feet high, and 
ſo left for the ſpace of four years, 
at the end of Which the maydan 
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are brought thither, and a like 
quantity of nitre is got out of this 
earth as before. Upon a third 
working, after ſeven years more, 
it ſtill yields ſome nitre, but 
ſcarce enough to. defray the coſt, 

I make no doubt but this me- 
thod of making ſalt-petre came 
hither from the eaſt ; and that 
it is done by a ſimilar proceſs 
in India and China. Several au- 
thors have deſcribed the method 
of doing it in other parts of 
Europe, They all require earth 
and aſhes, and in ſome urine and 
quick lime is employed. The 
mixture is expoſed to. the air in 
all of them either open, or un- 
der ſheds. Some throw it up in 
heaps, others depoſit it in pits, 
Which ever way it is done, it 
infallibly produces nitre, though 
in very different quantities, and 
that chiefly in proportion to the 
fatneſs of the earth. 

Salt-petre is confiderably differ- 
ent as to its degree of purity. 
The natural fort of the firſt de- 
coftion always holds a portion of 
common ſalt. Its cryſtals are not 
priſmatic, but cubic, and it is 
much of the ſame goodneſs as 
that which has a mineral alkaline 
baſis, whether from common ſalt 
or otherwiſe ; for it aſſumes its 
figure always ſrom an alkali, not 
from an acid, notwithſtanding Dr. 
Linnæus has founded part 
of his ſyſtem of foſſils on this 
error. 


combined in the decoction, the 
cryſtals will not be ſo hard, and 
if diſſolved, may be precipitated 
by an alkali, which good nitre 
will not ſubmit to. If the aſhes 
be from hard wood, the cryſtals 
will be firmer and larger, as are 
thoſe of India. It the earth has 


f too much calcarious 
earth, and too little aſhes be 


* 
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any metallic intermixture, eſpe- 
cially of iron, it will impart a 


tincture to the nitre. Hence the 
Indian ſalt-petre is of a rediſh 
hue, and the fumes of the aqua 
fortis made from it are remark. 
ably red in compariſon of thoſe 
from the Poliſh, This latter 
mixed with Engliſh vitriol, yields 
2 green aqua ſortis, which turns 
a precipitated ſolution of mercury 
yellow, and by cohobation, white. 
In a word the chymiſts give the 
preference to the Poliſh ſalt-petre 
in all operations. 

Nitre may be purchaſed at 2 
much eaſier expence by the Engliſh, 
Dutch, Poles, and Ruſſians, than it 
can be made for at home; the 
reaſon of which is the cheapneſs of 
wood fuel, which may be had, in 
a manner, for fetching. In the 
Pruſſian dominions alone, there 1s, 
perhaps, more ſalt- petre made, 
than in all Europe beſides; and 
yet I do believe that ſcarce a 
thouſandth part of what was con- 
ſumed in the late wars, was of 
Euro produce. Earths rich in 
volatile ſalt and nitrous particles 
turn to far better account in 
manuring land, and feeding the 
inhabitants, than in furniſhing 
deſtructive ſalt-petre, which ought 
rather to be ſought after in barren 
deſarts. 


— 
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Proceſs for making Sal Mirabile. By 
Mr. Fergus, of Piccadilly. 


T calcined kelp, any quan- 

tity, powder it in an 150 
mortar, put it into an earthen 
pan well glazed, and pour upon 
it boiling water, in the propor 
tion of a quart to a pound: fur i 
about for a little time, and eithet 
filtrate or decant the 1 


quor fre 
clear li 
diſh, pl 
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oil of vi 
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quor from the ſediment : put the 
clear liquor in a glazed earthen 
diſh, place it over a gentle fire, 
and when hot pour in gradually 
oil of vitriol diluted (viz. to every 
and of oi] of vitriol a pint and 
a half of water) till no efferveſ- 
cence ariſes, and you have gained 
the exact point of ſaturation : 
then filtrate through paper, or 
| let it ſtand to depurate, and de- 
. cant the clear liquor; evaporate 
to a pellicle, and ſet it by to cryſ- 
tallize. | 
By the above proceſs I obtained 
from a pound and a half of kelp, 
eight ounces and a half of fal 
mirabile; and found, that ſome- 
thing leſs than two ounces of 
ol-vitrioli was ſufficient for the 
ſaturation. | 
N. B. Sal mirabile may be alſo 
made from barilla inſtead of kelp z 
but not ſo cheap. | 


bridge in Wales. 


THIS bridge is called by the 

natives Pont y ddy prydd. It 
lies on the river Taaf, at Lan- 
tnſſant near Landaff, about ten 
miles aboye Cardiff, in Glamor- 
ganſhire, This bridge is no more 
than 8 feet broad, but it conſiſts 
of a fingle arch no leſs than 140 
feet wide, part of acircleof 175 feet 
diameter, o as to make the altitude 
Jeet. It is, therefore, 45 feet 
wider than the celebrated Rialto of 
Venice, and, probably, the wideſt 
uch in Europe, if not in the 
vorld: at leaſt I never read of 
uy. thing equal to it, that can 
be relied upon as matter of fact. 

accounts | given by ſome of 
de Popiſh miſhonaries of ſome 


dn account of a very remarkable ' 
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bridges in China look more like 
fables than realities. 

The building of this bridge 
is well worth recording. About 
12 or 14 years ago William Ed- 
ward, acountry maſon, a native of 
the pariſh of Eglwyſilan in that 
county, agreed with the hundreds 


of Miſkin and Senghenith to build 


a bridge over the river Taaf in 
four arches for pool. and to give 
ſecurities to inſure it for ſeven 
2 15 This bridge was finiſhed, 
ut a great flood in this rapid 


river entirely carried it away in 


leſs than two years time. He was 
then obliged to begin again. But 
he thought with himſelf that if 
he could build a bridge in one 
arch, it would be out of the power 
of the flood to hurt him a ſecond 
time ; and he was poſitive in his 
own mind, that it was practicable. 
When he made this propoſal to 
his ſecurities, they looked upon 
it as a very whimſical ſcheme : 
However at laſt they conſented, 
and he ſet about it with all the 
eagerneſs of a projector. But 
when he had almoſt finiſhed the 
arch, the center timber work gave 
way, and all fell to the bottom. 
He now began again, erected 
ſtronger timber work, fairly com- 
leted the arch, the center was 
nocked off, and it ſtood the 
wonder and amazement of all 
beholders : And perſons of cu- 
rioſity came to ſee it. from ſeveral 


diſtant parts of the kingdom. 
This was in the year 1755, when 


a copper plate plan, and proſpect 
of this ſurpriſing arch were pub- 
liſhed, dedicated to lord Windſor, 
the lord of theſe manors, But 
the misfortunes of the poor ma- 
ſon were not yet over. He was 
no maſter of the rules of archi. 
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tecture, and did not underſtand 
the neceſſity of preſerving an 
equilibrium in a building of that 
rodigious bulk: and therefore 
e muſt buy his knowledge by 
experience and pay dear for it. 
he quantity of matter in the 
crown of the arch was but little 


in proportion to that which was 


neceſſary to be laid on the abut- 
ments in order to make the aſcent 
eaſy. The weight of this matter 
cauſed ſuch an inequality of preſ- 
ſure on the arch, that in about a 
year's time, it cruſhed that ſtu- 
pendous pile, and it fell again to 
the bottom. 

By this time the maſon was 
greatly in debt, and greatly diſ- 
couraged: but the lords Talbot 
and Windſor (who have eſtates in 
that neighbourhood) pitied his 
caſe, and being willing to en- 
courage ſuch an enterpriſing geni- 
us, moſt generouſly promoted a 


- ſubſcription among the gentry in 


thoſe parts, by which a fum of 
money was raiſed that enabled 
him. to complete the bridge in one 
arch for the laſt time. 

In order to leſſen the quantity of 


matter in the abutments preſſing 


upon the arch, and thereby to 
dring it to an equipoiſe with that 
on the crown, he has contrived 
three circular arches in the abut- 
ments: theſe paſs through from fide 
to ſide, like round windows, and 
gradually decreaſe in the aſcent. 
This ſurpriſing piece of ma- 
ſonry, though Pulle of ſtone, 


coſt but 700l. has ſtood eight or 
nine years, and it is ſuppoſed that 
it may ſtand for ages to come, a 
monument of the ſtrong natural 
parts, and bold attempts of an 
ancient Briton. | 
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Method of deffroying great numt:; { ſhall 
of rats in a ſmall time. 7 m 

| or four 
THE ſociety for encouraging leſs, th 
arts, &c. propoſed, ſome tine Wl en tl 
ago, a premium of gol. for a pre. greateſt 

paration for taking rats alive, ing ut. 
This may at firſt ſeem a trivial, The | 
perhaps even ſomewhat drole, the rats 
affair for that ſociety to trouble place, | 
themſelves with; but when we troy the 
conſider that the loſs to the public, WI iaſtincti 
by the deſtruction of corn alone, accompa 
amounts to ſome hundred thov- gain 
ſand pounds a year; beſides that dang 
of many other commodities, ſub- be hurt 
ject to be devoured, or damaged uſual m: 
8 them; and the very diſagree. alarm, a 
a le domeſtic annoyance of theſe wary, th 
noxious creatures where they 3. vices and 
bound, it will appear a matter of ſuers for 
ſerious moment, place, w] 
It was repreſented to the ſociety, aſembled 
that profeſſed rat-catchers have WI ® {mall 
a ſecret for preparing Tome com- Penings, 

poſition which will allure all the *cured : 
rats in or about any building, to- be, as neat 
gether to one place; and intoxi- dle of the 
cate or faſcinate them ſo, that they The mc 
may be taken by the rat-catchers to one pla 
at plezſure ; it was therefore con- thoſe moſt 
cluded, that, if this ſecret was laid —_— 
open, any perfon might eaſiy Pieces of t 
practiſe it, without —— which ſhoy 
profeſſed rat-catchers. las the fl 
In conſequence of advertifing taſted che 
this premium, ſeveral candidate ng, from 
offered themſelves ; but it 2p. the clol 
peared, that inſtead of a prepara-· Very part 
tion, that is, ſome compoſition] Suous bu 
which would | allure, faſcinate of emities, a 
intoxicate the rats, ſo that the) 4 the courſe 
might be eafily taken, they had wall quant 
only ſent traps, or machines 0 * kind 
various forms and conſtructions. laid, to b 
As thoſe who pgaRtiſe rat-catch into the 


ing for a livelihood are not mar Wurage the: 


in number, nor always at hand, 
| ſhall give ſome hints of the prin- 
cipal means, by which, in three 
or four days time, or ſometimes 
leſs, they can clear a houſe, and 


'S eren the out-buildings, of the 
1 greateſt part of the rats frequent- 
ing it. | 
1 The firſt iep taken is, to allure 
le the rats all together to one proper 
2 fore they attempt to de- 
Me place, before mp 
roy them; for there is ſuch an 


inſtinftive caution in theſe animals, 
accompanied with a 2 
ſagacity in diſcovering any cauſe 
of danger, that, if any of them 


— be hurt, or purſued in an un- 
I uſual manner, the reſt take the 
; alarm, and become ſo. ſhy and 
ww wary, that they elude all the de- 
„ ies and ſtratagems of their pur- 
- of WI fuers for ſome time after. This 
place, where the rats are to be 
afſembled, ſhould be ſome cloſet, 
„e {mall room, into which all the 
m. e penings, but one or two, may be 
the WY cured: and this place ſhould 
oy be, as near as may be, in the mid- 
.die of the houſe, or buildings. 
hey The means uſed to allure them 
vers w one place are various: One of 
on- Noſe moſt eaſily and efficaciqufly 
laid practiſed is, the trailing ſome 
afily pieces of their moſt favourite food, 
ying which ſhould be of the kind that 


has the ſtrongeſt ſcent, ſuch as 
toaſted cheeſe, or broiled red-her- 
ring, from the holes or entrances 
of the cloſet to their receſſes: in 
every part of the houſe, or con- 
üguous buildings, At the ex- 
tremities, and in different parts 
of the courſe of this trailed track, 
{mall quantities of meal, or any 
other kind of their food, ſhould 
be laid, to bring the greater num- 

into the tracks, and to en- 
taurage them to purſue it to the 
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place where they are intended to 
be taken : at that place, when 
time admits of it, a more plen- 
tiful repaſt is laid for them, and 
the trailing repeated for two or 
three nights. | 

Beſides this trailing, and way- 
baiting, ſome of the moſt expert 
of the rat=catchers have a ſhorter, 
and perhaps more effectual, me- 
thod of bringing them together; 
which is, the calling them, by 
making ſuch a kind of whiſtling 
noiſe as reſembles their own call ; 
and by this means, with the af- 
ſiſtance of the way-baits, they call 
them out of. their holes, and lead 
them to the repaſt prepared for 
them at the place defigned for 
taking them. But this I appre- 
hend much more difficult to be 


e eg than the art of trailing ; 


or the learning the exact notes, 
or cries, of any kind of beaſts or 
birds, fo as 
is a peculiar talent, which I have 
ſeldom ſeen attained, though I 
have known ſome few perſons 
who could call together a preat 
number of cats : and there is now 
one man in London, who can 
bring nightingales, when they are 
within hearing, about him, and 
even allure them to perch on his 
hand, ſo as to be taken. 

In the practiſing either of theſe 
methods, of trailing or calling, 
great caution muſt Ns uſed, by 
the operator, to ſuppreſs and pre- 
vent the ſcent of his feet and bod 
from being perceived; which 
is done by overpowering that 
ſcent by others of a ſtronger 
nature, In order to this, the 
feet are to be covered with cloths 
rubbed over with aſſafcœtida, or 
other ſtrong ſmelling ſubſtances 
and- even oil of Rhodium is 

L 3 ſome- 


to deceive them, 
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fometimes uſed for this purpoſe, 
but ſparingly on account of its 


150 


dearneſs, though it has a very 
alluring, as well as diſguiſing 
If this caution of avoid- 
ing the ſcent of the operator's 
feet, near the track, and in the 
place where the rats are pro- 
poſed to be collected, be not 
properly obſerred, it will very 
much obſtruct the fucceſs of 
the attempt to take them; for 
they are very ſhy of coming 
where the ſcent "of human feet 


Hes very «freſh, as it intimates to 


| 
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their fagacious inſtinct, the pre- 
ſence of human creatures, whom 
they naturally read. To the above- 
mentioned means of alluring by 
trailing, way baiĩting, ànd cal hing, 
1s added another of a very materfal 
efficacy; which is, the uſe of oil 
of Rhodium, Wick, like the 
marum Iyfrlacum in the caſr of 
eats, has a very extraordinary 
faſcinating powef on theſe uni- 
mals. This oil is” extremely 
dear, and therefore ſparingly 
uſed. It is (exhaled in à [mall 
antity in the place, and at 
ths etanee ef- it, where the 
rats are intended to be taken, 
particularly at the time when 
they are to be laſt brought to- 
or: in order to their de- 
ruction; and it is uſed alſo, by 
Imearing it on the ſurface of 
ſome of the implements uſed in tak- 
Ing by the method below deſcribed ; 
and the effect it has in taking 
off their caution and dread, by 
the delight they appear to have 
in it, is very extraordinary. 

It. is uſual,” likewiſe, for the 
operator to diſguiſe his figure 
as well as ſcent; which is as 
by putting on a ſort of gown 
or cloak, of one colour, that 
Lides the natural form, and 
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makes him appear like a pof, 
or ſuch inanimate thing ; which 
habit muſt likewiſe be ſcented 
as above, to overpower the ſmell 
of his perſon 3 and beſides this 
he is to avoid all motion, til! 
he has ſecured his point of 
having all the rats in his power, 

When the rats are thus en- 
ticed and collected where time 
is "afforded, and the whole in 
any houſe and out-buildings are 
intended to be cleared away, 
they are ſuffered” to regale og 
what they moſt like, which 1s 
ready prepared for them, and then 
to go away quietly for two or 
three nights; by which means 
thoſe,” which are not allured the 
firſt night, are —— afterwards, 
either by their "fellows, or the 
effocts of the trailing,  &c; and 
will not fait to come duly again, 
if they are not . diſturbed or mo- 
leſted. But many of the 'rat- 
catchers make ſhorter work, and 
content themſelves with what can 
be brought together in one night 
or two; but this is never effec- 
tual, "unleſs where the building 
is ſmall aud entire, and the rats 
but few in number. 

The means of taking them, when 
they are brought together, are va- 
rious. Some intice them into a very 
large bag, the mouth of which 

is ſufficiently "capacious to cover 
nearly the whole floor of the place 
where they are collected: which 
is done by ſmearing ſome veſſel, 
placed in the middle of the bag, 


* with oil of rhodium; and laying 


in the bag -baits of food. This 
bag, which before lay flat on 
the ground with the mouth ſpread 
open, is to be ſuddenly cloſed 
when the rats are all is. Others 


drive, or fright them, by flight 
bag 0 


a long 
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a long form, the mouth of which, 
after all the rats are come in, is 
drawn up to the opening of the 
place by which they entered, all 
other ways of retreat being ſecur- 
ed. Others, again, intoxicate or 
poiſon them, by mixing with the 
repaſt prepared for them, the co- 
culus Indicus, or the nux womica. 
I have ſeen a receipt for this pur- 
poſe, which directed four ounces 
of the coculus Indicus, with twelve 
ounces of oatmeal, and two ounces 
of treacle or honey, made into a 
moiſt paſte with ſtrong beer ; but 
if the nux vomica be uſed, a much 
leſs proportion will ſerve than is 
here given of the coculus. Any 
ſimilar compoſition of theſe drugs, 
with that kind of food the rats 
are moſt fond of, and which has 
a ſtrong flavour, to hide that of 
the drugs, will equally well an- 
wer the end. If, indeed, the co- 


culus Jndicus be well powdered, 


and infuſed in the ſtrong beer 
for ſome time, at leaſt half the 
quantity here directed will ſerve, 
as well as the quantity before 
mentioned, When the rats ap- 
pear to be thoroughly intoxica- 
ted with the cooulus, or fick 
with the aur womica, they may 
be taken with the hand, and put 
into a bag or cage, the door of 
the place being firſt drawn to, 
left thoſe who have ſtrength and 
ſenſe remaining eſta ; 

By theſe methods, well con- 
ducted, a very great part of all 
the rats in any farm, or , other 


houſe, and the contiguous build- 


ing, may be taken. But it re- 
quires experience and obſervation 
to perform them well; and there 
may be circumſtances known to 
the moſt ſkilful of the rat-catchers, 

„if intelligibly communi- 
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rits) that will burn all away dry, 
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cated, though they would not 
enable a perſon without practice 
to manage this affair completely, 
would yet greatly aſſiſt, and ren- 
der it more eaſy to be attained. 
It would therefore be an object 
worthy the attention of the ſo- 
ciety, to procure for the public 
the moft perfe& information that 
can be attained ; to which end - 
the premium ſhould not be con- 
fined, as before, to a preparation 
for taking rats alive; but offered 
for the moſt eaſy and effectual 
method for taking rats, without 
the uſe of baited traps in the com- 
mon way. The premium ſhould 
be alſo greater than before; for 
5ol. is not a conſideration for a 
man to lay open his art, ſo as to 
ſtir rivals, that may deprive him 
of part of his buſineſs, or lower 
his pay. A noble lord who was 
before a zealous promoter of this 
premium, was deſirous laſt year 
to have advanced 100l. if the o- 
ciety would have joined another 
to it, to have made up the ſum 
of zool. for this purpoſe; but, 
from ſome accidental neglect, the 
propoſal was never publicly made 
to the ſociety; though it is to 
be regretted, that this generous 
intention was not purſued,” and || 
ſomething further attempted by | 
the ſociety, 
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C heap, nh, and clean mixture fer 
.. effeually deſtroying bugs. | 


AKE of the higheſt reQified 
ſpirit of wine (viz. lamp ſpi- 


and leave not the leaſt moiſture be- 
hind, half a pint ; new diftilled 
oil, or ſpirit of turpentine, half a 
pint; mix them together, and 
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break into it, in ſmall bits, half 
an ounce of camphire, which will 
diffolve in it in a few minutes: 
ſhake them well together, and 
with a piece of ſpunge, or a bruſh, 
dipt in ſome of it, wet very well 
the bed or furniture wherein thoſe 


vermin harbour and breed, and it 
will infallibly kill and deſtroy both 


them and their nits, although they 


ſwarm ever ſo much. But then 
the bed or furniture muſt be well 
and thoroughly wet with it (the 
duſt upon them being firſt bruſh- 
ed and ſhook off) by which means 
it will neither ſtain, ſoil, nor in the 
leaſt hurt the fineſt ſilk or damaſk 
bed that is. The quantity here 
ordered of this curious neat white 
mixture, (which coſts but about a 
ſhilling) will rid any one bed what- 
ſoever, though it ſwarms with bugs. 
Do but touch a live bug with a 
drop of it, and you will find it to 
die inſtantly. If any bug or bugs 
ſhould happen to appear after once 
uſing it, it will only be for want of 
well wetting the lacing, &c. of the 
bed, or the folding of the linings 
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or curtains near the rings, or the 
joints or holes in and about the 
bed, . or head-board, wherein the 
bugs and nits neſtle and breed; and 
then their being well wet all again 
with more of the ſame mixture, 
which dries in as faſt as you uſe it, 
pouring ſome of it into the joints 
and holes where the ſpunge or 
bruſh cannot reach, will never fail 
abſolutely to deſtroy them all. Some 
beds that have much wood work, 
can hardly be thoroughly cleared 
without being firſt taken down; 
but others that can be drawn out, 


or that you can get well behind, 


to be done as it ſhould be, may. 
Note: The ſmell this mixture 
occaſions will be all gone in two or 
three days; which is yet very 
wholeſome, and to many people 
agreeable. You muſt remember 


ways to ſnake the mixture toge- 
ther very well, whenever you uſe 
it, which muſt be in the day time, 
not by candle light, left the ſub- 
tlety of the mixture ſhould catch 
the flame as you are uſing it, and 0Gs 
caſion damage. 
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ANTIQUITIE S. 


4 litter from the learned Father Fac- 
quier, profeſſor of mathematics in 
the college of Sapienza at Rome, 
concerning the Juppoſed Egyptian 
Buſt at Tur in. 
page 148. ] 


HEY hand about at Rome 

an anonymous pamphlet, 
which ſeems deſigned to renew the 
lierary war that was lately carried 
oa in this city, and at Paris, in re- 
lation to the famous Bu/?, ſuppoſed 
w be Egyptian, which is to be ſeen 
n the cabinet of antiquities of the 
king of Sardinia, 

On the breaſt and forehead of 
that figure ſeveral characters are 
nhble, which ſome antiquaries 
laue ſuppoſed to be Egyptian. Mr. 
Needham having compared them 
kith the characters of a Chineſe 
Utionary in the Vatican, per- 
ceived a ſtriking reſemblance be- 
tween the two. He drew from this 
rlemblance an argument in favour 
of the opinion of the learned Mon- 
kur de Guignes, concerning the 
gin of the Egyptians, Phenici- 
us, and Chineſe (or, rather g- 
ung the deſcent o aus 


ut heſitation © that the 3% Was 
vyptian, bg, 
The pamphlet now before me 
unſiſts of ſeveral letters, in which 
le ſentiment of Mr. Needham is 
Ruted with the greateſt warmth, 
ad the anonymous author of it 
des ſo far as to aſſert that the cha- 
ers of the Chineſe dictionary 
RF: been changed and falſified, 


3 


See Vol. V. 


former) and pronounced with- . 485585 Sy 
in other parts of the 


May I be allowed to make a few 
re flections upon this literary con- 
teſt, of which I myſelf have been 
one of the more immediate ſpecta- 
tors, and which really appears to 
me little elſe than a ſcene of ſhuf- 
fling and wrangling ? There are 
two things that muſt be carefully 
diſtinguiſhed from each other in 
this debate, namely, that which 
has been proved by ocular demon- 
ſtration, and that which is deſti- 
tute of all proof, which is utterly 
uncertain, perhaps falſe. As to 
the firſt, I myſelf was twice pre- 
ſent when the characters in queſtion 
were compared and confronted, 
and I could not obſerve any ſenſi- 
ble difference between thoſe of the 
Buft. and thoſe of the Dictionary. 
It is true, that at our ſecond meet- 
ing, ſeveral of the characters in 
the dictionary appeared blacker 
than they had formerly done; but 
it is alſo certain that the Chineſe 
librarian had only drawn his pen 
lightly over theſe characters to ren- 
der them more diſtinct without 
changing, in the leaſt, their form. 
To demonſtrate that this was really 
the caſe, it is ſufficient to obſerve, 


n that the characters, that were thus 


retouched, are frequently repeated 
| 2 
where 1 they have not been 
touched at all) they bear the very 
ſame form. This declaration TI 
have been obliged to make, from 
a regard to truth, in relation to 
the firſt point in this debate, in 
which the accuracy and probity of 
Mr. Needham are particularly in- 
tereſted. 

With 


734 
Wich reſpect to the concluſion 
that Mr. Needham draws from 
this conformity between the cha- 
racters of the Bu and thoſe of the 
Dictionary, viz. that the Chineſe 
language and characters reſembled 
SE nay, perhaps were the 
yery ſame, with thoſe of the Egyp- 
tians, I acknowledge that I cannot 
ſee its evidence ; nay it appears to 
me to be manifeſtly groundleſs. 
For let the origin of this buſt be 
what it will, (which, by the bye, 
is not at all believed Egyptian) 
and ſuppoſing even that the cha- 
rafters it contains be really Egyp- 
tian, no concluſion can be drawn 
from thence with reipeR to their 
ſigniſication. It may very eaſily 
conceived, that the Chincie 
language, which comprebends ſuch 


' 2 prodigious multitude of charac- 


ters, may have fevcral which re- 
ſemble the letters made uſe of in 
the oriental languages, and till 
more the Egyptian hieroglyphics, 
without ſignifying the ſame thing 
that is expreſſed by theſe letters 
and hieroglyphics. The follow- 
ing fact will fully explain my 
meaning. I ſent to Mr. Needham 
an exact copy of an Egyptian in- 
ſcription of conſiderable length, 
which is to be ſeen in the houſe of 
Monſieur de Breteuil, ambaſſador 
from the order of Malta at Rome. 
Mr. Needham conſulted ſeveral 
Chineſe diftionaries without being 


able to find any one of the letters 


contained in this inſcription ; and 
even had e found a few, he could 
not reaſonably have drawn any con- 
clufion from thence in favour of 
his hypotheſis, conſiderin 


abundance and richneſs of theſe 
languages, and the number of cha- 
rafters of which they are com- 


poſed. The adverſaries of Mr. 
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Needham, in this literary cohteg, 
ought therefore to grant the fac 
related by this learned gentlema, 
as this fact is ſtrictly true, and con. 
fine their attacks to this hypothe. 


fis, in order to ſhew that the E 


he draws from this fact of the fame. 
neſs of language between the Chi- 
neſe and Egyptians, and of the de. 
ſcent of the former from the latter, 
is lame and unſatisfactory. Hoy. 
ever this ſamous queſtion may be 
decided, the diſcoveries and l. 
bours of Monſieur de Guignes on 
this ſubject, cannot be too muck 
applauded ; and it muſt be always 
acknowledged, that the work pub. 
liſhed at Rome about three years 
ago by Mr. Needham, in relation 
to this matter, is far from diſco- 
vering that depth of erudition, and 
that inventive genius, that appez 
in the reſearches of the learnec 
academician now mentioned, 
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Deſcription of Syracuſe, Palermy, an 
Enna From M. D*Orvill:'s Si 


cula. 


TH E magnificent and famou 

city of Syracufe, which con 
tained within its walls four other: 
was fo deſtroyed by the Saracens 1 
the IXth century that few trac 
remain of its ancient grandeu 
The deſctiption which our ingen 
ous traveller has given of it, 15 
no means the leaſt curious or let 
laboured part 6f his book. Or 
has a ſenſible pleaſure in accomp 
nying him; firſt, into thoſe v: 
quarries, which like thoſe oft 
mountain of St. Peter, near M: 
ſtrict, take up almoſt all the gros 
under the city of Acradina; aft 
that, into thoſs magnificent and tf 


rible quarries which the cruel 
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of Dionyſius the tyrant have im- 
mortalized ; and by Tacha, the 
ſecond quarter, to the ſteep moun- 
tin Epipolæ, where that barba- 
rous prince cauſed the famous pri- 
fon of Latomiz to be built. This 
able critic next diſcourſes on the 
Hexapylon of Syracuſe, and proves 
that it was a long edifice built on 
the cauſe-way which joins Acra- 
dna to the iſle of Ortygia, and 
where by ſix ſucceſſive gates they 
paſſed from one of thoſe parts of 
de city to the other: he would 
place the caſtle of Euryalus on 
the top of that rock which is now 
alled the Belvedere. Deſcending 
vith him from Euryalus into the 
plain on the ſouth-fide, we find 
the ſource of the fountain Cyane, 
the marſh Temenites, the river 
Anapus, and not far from thence, 
te ruins of the beautiful temple of 
ſapiter Olympus. Returning af. 
erwards into that quarter of Syra- 
ule which is called Naples, or the 
ey city, our author makes us ob 
erve, among other things, the re. 
mins of a theatre and an amphi- 
tleatre near each other, with ſome 
qurries, which like the forego- 
ay, after having furniſhed mate- 
als for buildings, have been con- 
rrted into ſepuſchres, or ap 
rated to other uſes. There it is 
at one ſees the famous priſon 
Mich even now retains the name 
f Dionyſius's ear, beeauſe, it is 
r, that the tyrant had fixed there 
me ſecret pipes, by means of 
Mich, on Nals bis ear at fn 
Ne, he heard every thing that the 
Miners ſaid of him; a vulgar fa- 
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ble whoſe origin was never gueſſed, 
The quarry in queſtion was open 
in the form of an ear; this is all 
the myſtery. The fourth quarter 
of Syracuſe was the iſland of Or- 
tygia, which an edifice with fix 

ates ſeparated from Acradina ; two 
— temples were there to be 
ſeen, dedicated to Minerva and 
Diana. What remains of the for- 
mer is at this time dedicated to St. 
Mary of the Column. We muſt 
not forget that Ortygia had two 
harbours, the largeſt, which was 
on the Eaſt, was almoſt 12000 paces 
in circumference, Very near this 
harbour on the left flows the fa- 
mous fountain of Arethuſa * for. 
merly nearer to the ſmall harbour, 
as the learned Cluverius has de- 
monſtrated. It is at preſent al- 
moſt reduced to nothing, 

After doubling the cape of mount 
Gerbino, we again ſee trees, and by 
degrees a fraitful country, as one 
approaches to Palermo, formerl 
Panormus. This capital: at a di- 
ſtance makes no grand appearance, 
becauſe it lies in a bottom; but 
the farther one advances the more 
delightful is the aſpeR, eſpecially 
on the ſea fide,” A large ftreet 
which leads from the beach, croſſes 
all the city like a rope. This 
ſtreet ĩs cut in the center by ano- 
ther, which forms there a ſquars 
which is called 71qaatre canton, 
and which is fuperbly , furniſhed 
with magnificent fountains, adorn< 
ed with beautiful ſtatues. In ge- 
neral, Palermo is decortited with a 
multitude of churches, convents, 
and other buildings which give ĩtia 
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ſuperiority over all the cities of Si- 
a; and equa! it to thoſe moſt ad- 
mired in ltaly; but the modern 
has there abſorbed the antique. 
As to inſcriptions, ſcarce any an- 
cient remains are to be found 
here. 

Our author nevertheleſs deſcribes 
a ſepulchral ſtone on which is to be 
ſeen the figure of a woman, who 
has all the air of an Egyptian, 
without our being able to ſay that 
ſhe is one; for it ſeems undeniable 
that the people of Panormus and 
their neighbours, had adopted the 
funeral ceremonies that were ob- 
ſerved in Egypt. Not long ago a 
ſepulchral grotto was diſcovered in 
the territory of Solus, where were 
found among a. number of vaſes 
and utenſils, many idols made en- 
_.tirely in the Egyptian taſte. Of 
all this M. D'Orville gives exact re- 
preſentations. 

A fight which ſtruck him ex- 
tremely was the ſubterraneous vault 
of the capuchins near the harbour 
of Palermo. On entering it one 
inſtantly ſees with horror above 
1000 dead bodies dried up and fix- 
ed either to the walls or in the 
niches of that dreadful cemetery. 
All theſe ſkeletons are cloathed 1n 
grey, like the fathers of the con- 


vent, though they admit the dead 


of all ranks, as well thoſe who are 
ambitious of that honour, as thoſe 
to whom it becomes a diſgrace. 
The attitudes of the latter are va- 
rious, like the puniſhments of 
which they were worthy, Here is a 
figure which, crownedwith thorns, 
ſcems to have been torn in pieces 
by them. There 1s another which 
bends under the weight of an en- 
ormous croſs. Others have a rope 
round the neck; one thinks one 
can read in their countenances the 


nature and of art. 
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torments which they have ſuffered. 
But what makes an admittance 
after death into this frightful ſocie. 
ty ſo deſirable is the reputation of 
the ſanctity of theſe good fathers, 
and their readineſs to perform mi. 
raculous cures, of which our ay. 
thor had the ſatis faction to ſee the 
farce. Beſides many of theſe ſpec. 
tres begin to be thought prodigies; 
and upon the whole, great pains 
are taken to make the devout mul. 
titude believe that the preſervation 
of theſe carcaſes is itſelf a miracle 
much ſuperior to the powers of 
It is neverthe 
leſs well known that in many ſub- 
terraneous places, the nature of the 
ground alone, by means of ſome 
precautions, effects this pretendet 
rodigy; witneſs the caverns 0 
oulouſe and of Cremona, and ef. 


pecially thoſe of the captchins 0 
St, Ephraim at Naples. M. D'Or 


ville had been there, and he inform 
us, that inſtead of drying them 
they do) and preparing their ſkele 
tons with lime, the capuchins 0 
Palermo are contented with hang 
ing for a year in ſome little cave 
inacceſſible to the air, the corpſe 
of thoſe who are deſtined to the ho 
nour of figuring in this grand: 
ſembly, which repreſents the do 
minions of death and the ſhades. 
Paſſing by the lake Pergus, on 
of the moſt beautiful places in th 
world, M. D' Orville arrived 
Enna, now called Caſtro Giovan 
It is a ſtrong and ſpacious city bul 
on an eminence, in the center oft 


iſland, where it commands a mo 


delightful and moſt fertile territ 
ry. There it is that Gelon ded 
cated to Ceres that grand and 6 
perb temple of which the anc 
ents have ſaid ſo much, but * 


probably was never finiſhed. , 
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te place where it ſtood one diſ- 
covers an immenſe country as far 
x; the citadel of Montreal, which 
« but four miles from Palermo. 
To the weſt of Enna 1s a place 
called by diſtinction II Monte, or 
de mountain; the inhabitants re- 
rt thither to worſhip ſome 
bint, I know not whom, with 
z devotion ſo fervent, that when 
qur travellers arrived there they 
were forced to faſt, finding no- 
body at home; M. D'Orville 
dere fore, in his reſentment, forgot 
de name of the faint, who was 
wo much worſhipped for the wel- 
tre of his ſtomach; a fatal for- 
retfulneſs, for one ſhoutd have 


dei ken glad to know under whoſe 
08 ſpices one of the moſt famous 
ellas in hiſtory now is, the place 


xt which the king of hell iſſued 
forth, ſeized Proſerpina, and car- 
ned her into his dolefal domini- 
ms. It probably belongs to the 
Franciſcans, with whom our author 
paſſed the night. If they had en- 
tertained him better he would not 
le forgotten their tutelary god. 


fr account of ſome ſubterraneons a* 
partments, with Etruſcan inſcrip- 
tions and paintings,d;ſcoveredatCi- 
vita Turchino in Itaſy. Communi- 
cated from Toſeph Wilcox, Ei; 
4; Jy ” Charles Morton, 
I. D. S. R. 8. | 


Ivita Turchino, about, three 
miles to the north of Cor- 
eto, is an hill of an oblong form, 
e ſummit of which is almoſt one 
antinued plain. From the quan- 
ties of medals, intaglios, frag- 
tents of inſcriptions, &c. that are 
Kalionally found here, this is be- 


le powerful and moſt ancient city 
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of Tarquinii once ſtood ; though 
at preſent itis only one continued 
field of corn, On the ſouth-eaſt 
fide of it runs the ridge of an hill, 
which unites it to Corneto. This 
ridge is at leaſt three or four miles 
in length, and almoſt entirely co- 
vered by ſeveral hundreds of arti- 
ficial hillocks, which are called, by 
the inhabitants, Monti Ro/. About 
12 of theſe hillocks have at diffe- 
rent times been opened; and in 
every one of them have been found 
ſeveral ſubterranean apartments, 
cut out of the ſolid * Theſe 
apartments are of various forms 
and dimenſions: Some conſiſt of a 
large outer room, and a ſmall one 
within ; others of a ſmall room at 
the firſt entrance, and a larger one 
within: Others are ſupported by a 
column of the ſolid rock, left in 
the center, with openings on every 
part, from 20 to zo feet, The en- 
trance to them all is by a door of 
about 5 feet in height, by two feet 
and an half m breadth. Some of 
theſe have no light but from the 
door, while others ſeem to have had a 
ſmall light from above, through an 
hole of a pyramidical form. Many 
of theſe apartments have an ele- 
vated part that runs all reund the 
wall, being a part of the rock left 
for that purpoſe. 'The movgables 
found in theſe apartments conſiſt 
chiefly in Etruſcan vaſes of various 
forms; in ſome indeed have been 
found ſome plain ſacrophagi of 
ſtone with bones in them. The 
whole of theſe apartments are ſtuc- 


co'd, and ornamented in various 


manners: Some indeed are plain; 
but others, particularly three, are 
richly adorned; having a double 
row of Etruſcan inſcriptions run- 
ning round the upper parts of the 
walls, and under them a kind of 

freeze 
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freeze of figures in painting : Some 
have an ornament under the figures, 
which ſeems to ſupply the place of 
an architrave. There have been 
no relievos in ſtucco hitherto diſ- 
covered. The paintings ſeem to 
be in freſco, — are in general in 
the ſame ſtile as thoſe which are 
uſually ſeen on the Etruſcan vaſes: 
though ſome of them are much 
ſuperior perhaps to any thing as 

et ſeen of the Etruſcan art * paint- 
ing. The paintings, though in 
— flight, are wel — 
and prove that the artiſt was capa- 
ble of producin 
died and more finiſhed, though in 
ſuch a ſubterranean ſituation, al- 
moſt vaid of light, where the deli- 
cacy of a finiſhed work would 
have been in a at meaſure 
thrown away, theſe artiſts, as the 
Romans did in their beſt ages, 
(when employed in ſuch ſepulchral 
works) have in general contented 
themſelves with flightly expreſſing 
their thoughts. But among the 
immenſe number of thoſe ſubter- 
ranean apartments which are yet 
unopened, it is to all appearance 
very probable that many and many 
paintings and inſcriptions may be 
diſcovered, ſufficient to form a very 
entertaining, and perhaps a ve- 
ry uſeful work: a work which 
would doubtleſs intereſt all the 
learned and curious world, not on- 
Iy as it may bring to light (if ſuc- 
ceſs attends this undertaking) ma- 
ny works of art, in times of ſach 
early and remote antiquity, but as 
perhaps it may alfo be the occaſion 


The name of Rome, which it is pretended was taken from Romulus, 
Greek; and fignifies force, The name of Numa is Greek alſo, and figniit 
lav. What probability is there, that the two firſt kings of this city ſhould hat 
been aceidentally called by names fo ex preſſiye of their future actions ? 
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of making ſome conſiderable gif. 
coveries in the hiſtory of a nation, 
in itſelf very preat, though, t 


the regret of all the learned world, 
at — almoſt entirely unknown. 
This great ſcene of antiquities i; 
almoſt entirely unknown, even ig 
Rome. Mr. Jenkins, now ref. 
dent at Rome, is the firſt and only 
Engliſhman who ever viſited it, 


—— 


things more ſtu- 


Remarks on the Roman Comitia, 


E have no authentic mony- 

ments of the earlieſt age 
of Rome; there is even great reaſon 
to believe, that moſt of the ſtorie 
told us of them. are fabulous *; 
and indeed the moſt intereſting 
and inſtructive part of the anna 
of nations in general, which f 
that of their eſtabliſhment, is the 
moſt imperfect. Experience dai 
teaches us to what cauſes are oy 
ing the revolutions of kingdom 
and empires; but as we ſee no in 
ſtances of the original formatior 
of ſtates, we can only proceed ot 
conjectures in treating this ſub 
ject. 

The cuſtoms we find actually e 
tabliſhed, however, ſufficiently at 
teſt, that there muſt have been at 
origin of theſe cuſtoms. Thoſe tra 
ditions, alſo, relating to ſuch or 
gin, which appear the moſt ratic 
nal, and of the beſt authont) 
ought to paſs for the moſt certain 
Theſe are the maxims I have ad 
opted in tracing the manner, 
which the moſt powerful and fre 
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„ W people in the univerſe. exerciſed 
the ſovereign authority, 
After the foundation of Rome, 
the riſing op, that is to ſay, 
de army of the founder, compoſ- 
ed of Albans, Sabines and foreign- 
es, was divided into three claſſes; 
.ch from that diviſion took the 
name of tribes. Each of theſe 


ie, and each Curiæ into Decuriæ, 
-: the head of which were placed 
chiefs, reſpectively denominated 
Curiones and Decuriones. 

Beſides this, there were ſelect- 
ed from each tribe a body of an 
hundred cavaliers or knights, cal- 
kd Centurion; by which it is evi- 
ent, that theſe diviſtons, not be- 
ny eſſential to the good order of 
acity, were at firſt only military. 
But it ſeems as if the preſaging in- 
ln& of their future greatneſs, in- 
duced the inhabitants of the little 
ven of Rome to adopt at firſt a 
lem of police proper for the me- 
topolis of the world. 

From this primitive diviſion, 
lowever, there reſulted a very 
peedy inconvenience. This was, 
lat the tribe of Albans, and that 
if the Sabines always remaining 
de ame, while that of bars — 
ers was perpetually increaſing by 
de OS of rej i 
atter ſoon ſurpaſſed the number 
the two former. The remedy 
lich Servius applied to correct 
us dangerous abuſe, was to change 
le diviſion ; and to ſubſtitute in 
tie room of diſtinction of race, 
Mich he aboliſhed, another taken 
bn the parts of the town occu- 
ied by each tribe. Inſtead of 
lite tribes, he conſtituted four; 
kn of which occupied one of the 
Ws of Rome, and bore. its name. 


Pp 


tribes was ſubdivided into ten Ca- 


Thus by removing this inequality 
for the preſent, he prevented ir al- 
ſo for the future; and in erder that 
ſuch diviſion ſhould not only be 
local but perſonal, he prohibited 
the inhabitants of one quarter of 
the city from removing to the 
other, and thereby prevented the 
mixture of their families. 

He doubled alſo the three an- 
cient centuries of cavalry, and 
made an addition of twelve others, 
but always under their old deno- 
mination ; a ſimple and judicious 
method, by which he completely. 
diſtinguiſhed the body of knights 
from that of the people, without 
exciting the murmurs of the latter. 

Again, to theſe four city tribes 
Servius added fifteen others, cal- 
led ruſtic tribes ; becauſe they 
were formed of the inhabitants of 
the country, divided into as ma- 
ny cantons. In the ſequel were 
made an equal number of new di- 
viſions, and the Roman people 
found themſelves divided into thir- 
ty-five tribes; the number at which 
their diviſions remained fixed, till 
the final diſſolution of the repub- 
lick. x | 

From the diſtinction between 
the tribes of city and country, re- 
ſulted an effect worthy of obſerva- 
tion; becauſe we- have no other 
example of it, and becauſe. Rome 
was at once indebted to. it for the 

reſervation of its manners and the 
increaſe of its empire. It might 
be conceived the city tribes would 
ſoon arrogate to themſelves the 
power and honours of the Rate, - 
and treat the ruſtics with con- 
tempt. The effect, nevertheleſs, 
was directly contrary. . The taſte 
of the ancient Romans for a coun- 
try life is well known. They de- 

rived 
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. rived this taſte from the wiſe inſti- 
tutor, who joined to liberty the 
labours of the peaſant and the ſol- 
dier, and conſigned, as it were, to 
the city, the cultivation of the 
arts, trade, intrigue, fortune and 
ſlavery. 

Thus the moſt illuſtrious per- 
ſonages of Rome, living in the 
country, and employing them- 
ſelves in the buſineſs of agricul- 
ture, it was among theſe only 
the Romans looked for the deten- 
ders of their republic. This ſta- 
tion, being that of the moſt wor- 
thy patricians, was held in univer- 
ſal eſteem : the ſimple and labo- 
rious life of the villager was pre- 
ferred to the mean and lazy life of 
the citizen; and a perſon, who 
having been a labourer in the coun- 
try, became a reſpectable houſe- 
keeper in town, was yet held in con- 
tempt. It is not without reaſon, ſays 
Varus, that our magnanimous an- 
ceſtors eſtabliſhed in the country 
the nurſery for thoſe robuſt and 
brave men, who defended them in 
time of war, and cheriſhed them in 

Vpeace. Again Pliny ſays, in ex- 
preſs terms, the country tribes 
- were honoured, becauſe of the 
perſons of which they were com- 
poſed ; whereas ſuch of their indi- 
viduals, as were to be treated with 
ignominy, were removed into the 
tribes of the city. When the Sa- 
bine, Appius Claudius, came to 
ſettle in Rome, he was loaded 
with honours, and regiſtered in 
one of the ruſtic tribes, which af- 
terwards took the name of his fa- 
mily. Laſtly, the freedmen were 
all entered in the city tribes, ne- 
ver in the rural; nor is there one 
ſingle inſtance, during the exiſ- 
rence of the republic, of any one 


mY 
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of theſe freedmen being preferred Compitalia 
to the magiſtracy, although be- nalia, aft. 
come a citizen. ; the ruſtic 1 

This was an excellent maxim, At the 
but was carried {0 far, that it effect. dervius, tl 
ed an alteration, and undoubted. ing equal 


7 an abuſe, in the police of the WF four tribes 
ate. with this n 


In the firſt place, the cenſors, WW the Curiz 
after _— long arrogated thy the tribes, 
right of arbitarrily removing the Wl gon of th 
citizens.from one tribe to another, tice, howe 
permitted the greater part to re. (0, ei 
giſter themſelves in whatever tribe uibes, or 


they pleaſed; a permiſſion that 
could ſurely anſwer no good end, 
and yet deprived theſe officers 0 
one of their ſevereſt methods of 


them; bec 
ing a mere 
another mu 


troduced fe 
cenſure. Beſides, as the great and nilitary d 
powerful thus got themſelves te- ere dropp 
iſtered in the rural tribes; and tough eve 
e freedmen, with the populace: ſome t. 
only, filled up thoſe of the city; WW vere not it 
the tribes in general had no long- vice: 
er a local diſtinction; but were gon, whic! 
ſo ſtrangely mixed and jumblei u forme 
together, that their reſpettive conſequenc 
members could be known only ran. He 
appealing to the iſters 5 ſo that man people 
the ideas attached to the wor ze diſtine: 
tribe, was changed from real tt ſons nor bl 
perſonal, or rather became altoge Of theſe tl 
ther chimerical. ; tlled by the 
It happened alſo, that the tribe be, 6d 
of the city, being nearer at hand thoſe of mii 
had generally the greateſt info fr claſſes 
ence in theComitia, and made a pro 193 other 
erty of the ſtate, by ſelling they and t 
votes to thoſe who were da... el 
enough to purchaſe them. prehen, 
With regard to the Curie, E number of ct 
having been inſtituted in esd uly one fin 
tribe, the whole Roman people the c 
included within the walls, mad frnef * 
up thirty Curie, each of we ofceots 
had their peculiar temples, = Was in num 
gods, officers, and feaſts 05 Uthough it 
f the in} 
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Compitalia, reſembling the Paga- 
alia, afterwards inſtituted among 
the ruſtic tribes; 

At the new diviſion made by 
dervius, the number thirty not be- 
ing equally diviſible among the 
four tribes, he forebore to meddle 
with this mode of diſtribution; and 
the Curiæ, thus independent of 
the tribes, formed another divi- 
fon of the inhabitants. No no- 
tice, however, was taken of the 
Curiæ, either among the ruſtic 
tribes, or the people compoſing 
them; becauſe the tribes becom- 
ing a mere civil-eſtabliſhment, and 
another method having been 1n- 
troduced for raiſing the troops, the 
military diſtinctions of Romulus 
yeredroppedas ſuperfluous. Thus, 
though every citizen was regiſtered 
in ſome tribe, yet many of them 
were not included in any Curiæ. 

Servius made ſtill a third divi- 
fon, which had no relation to the 
two former, and became in' its 
conſequences the moſt important 
of all. He divided the whole Ro- 
man people into ſix claſſes, which 
te diſtinguiſhed, neither by per- 
ſons nor place, but by property. 
Of theſe the higher claſſes were 
llled by the rich, the lower by the 
poor, and the middle claſſes b 
thoſe of middling fortunes. Theſe 
ix claſſes were ſubdivided into 
l93 other bodies, called Centu- 
ries; and theſe were again ſo diſ- 
tnbuted, that the firſt claſs alone 
Omprehended more than half the 
timber of centuries and the laſt claſs 
wly one ſingle century. In this me- 
thod, the claſs that contained the 
kweſt perſons, had the greater num- 

of centuries; and the laſt claſs 
vas in number only a ſubdiviſion, 
lthough it contained more than 
uf the inhabitants of Rome. 

Vor, VII. | 
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In order that the people ſhould 
penetrate leſs into the deſign of 
this latter form of diſtribution, 
Servius affected to give it the air 
of a military one. In the ſecond 
claſs he incorporated two centu- 
ries of armourers, and annexed 
two inſtruments of war to the 
fourth. In each claſs, except the 
laſt, he diſtinguiſhed alſo between 
the young and the old; that is to 
ſay, tho who were obliged to 
bear arms, from thoſe who were 
exempted from it on account of 
their age; a diſtinction, which 
gave more frequent riſe to the re- 
petition of the cenſus or enumera- 
tion of them, than even the ſhift- 
ing of property. Laſtly he requir- 
ed their aſſembly to be made on 
the Campus Martius, where all 
thoſe who were of age for the ſer- 
vice were to appear with their 
arms. 

The reaſon why he did not pur- 
ſue the ſame diſtinction of age in 
the laſt claſs, was, that the popu- 


lace, of which, it was compoſed, 


were not permitted to have the 
honour of bearing arms in the ſer- 
vice of their country. It was ne- 
ceſſary to be houſekeepers, in or- 
der to attain the privilege of de- 
fending themſelves : there is not 
one private centinel, perhaps, of 
all the innumerable _ troops, that 
make ſo brilliant a figure in the 
armies of our modern princes, 
who would not, * want of pro- 
perty, have been dr 
diſdain from a Roman cohort, 
when ſoldiers were the defenders 
of liberty. | 

In the laſt claſs, however, there 
was a diſtinction made between 
what they called Proletari? and 
thoſe . denominated Capite Cenſi. 
The former, not quite reduced to 
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nothing, ſupplied the ſtate at leaſt 
with citizens, and ſometimes on 
preſſing - occafions with ſoldiers. 
As to thoſe, who were totally deſ- 
titute of ſubſtance, and could be 
numbered only by capitation, they 
were diſregarded as nothing ; Ma- 
rius being the firſt who deigned to 
enroll them. 

Without taking upon me here 


to decide, whether this third ſpe- 


cies of diviſion be in itſelf good or 
bad, I may venture ſafely to affirm, 
that nothing leſs than that ſimpli- 
city of manners, which prevailed 
among the ancient Romans, their 
diſintereſtedneſs, their taſte' for 
agriculture, their contempt for 
trade and the thirſt of gain, could 
have rendered it practicable. 
Where is the nation among the 
moderns, in which voracious ava- 
rice, a turbulence of diſpoſition, 
a ſpirit of artifice, and the conti- 
nual fluctuation of property would 
permit ſuch an eſtabliſhment to 
continue for twenty years without 
overturning the ſtate? Nay it muſt 
be well obſerved, that the purity 
of the Roman manners, and the 
force of a cenſure, more efficacious 
than the inftitution itſelf, ſerved 


to correct the defect of it at Rome; 


where a rich man was often remov- 
ed frem his own claſs, and rank- 
ed among the poor, for mak- 
ing an improper parade of his 
wealth, | 

It is eaſy to comprehend from 
this, why mention is hardly ever 
made of more than five claſſes, 
though there were in reality fix. 
The fixth, furniſhing neither the 
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army with ſoldiers, nor the Cam 
pus Martius with voters; and 
being of hardly any uſe in the re- 
public, was hardly ever accounted 
any thing. 

Such were the different divi- 
ſions of the Roman people. We 
will now examine into the effects, 
of which they were productive, in 
their aſſemblies. Theſe aſſemblies, 
when legally convoked, were de- 
nominated Comitia, and were held 
in the Campus Martius, and other 
parts of Rome ; being diſtinguiſhed 
into Curiata, Centuriata, and Tri. 
buta, according to the three grand 
diviſions of the people into Curia 
Centuries, and Tribes, 'The'Comi- 
tia Curiata were inſtituted by Ro- 
mulus ; the Centuriata by Servius, 
and the Jributa by the tribunes of 
the people. Nothing could pals 
into a law, nor could any magi- 
ſtrate be choſen, but in the Comi- 
tia; and as there was no citizen 
who was omittedin a Caria, Centu- 
ry, or Tribe, it follows, that no 
citizen was excluded from giving 
his vote; ſo that the Roman peo- 
ple were truly ſovereigns, both in 
right and fact. 

To make the aſſembly of the 
Comitia legal, and give their deter- 
minations the force of law, three 
conditions were requiſite. In the 
firſt place it was neceſſary, that 
the magiſtrate or body convoking 
them, ſhould be inveſted with pro- 
per authority for ſo doing; ſe. 
condly, that the aſſembly ſhould 
occur on the days permitted by 
law ; and thirdly, that the augurs 


*1l ſay the Campus Martius, becauſe it was there the Comitia aſſembled by 


centuries ; in the two other forms, os 


where the capite conſe had as much 
Citizens. : 


aſſembled in the forum and other places, 
ence and importance as the princi 
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ſuould be favourable to their meet- 
ing. 

The reaſon of the firſt condition 
needs no explanation ; the ſecond 
relates to an affair of police, Thus 
it was not permitted the Comitia 
to aſſemble on market days, when 
the country people, coming to 
Rome on buſineſs, would be pre- 
vented from tranſaQting it. By 
the third, the ſenate kept a fierce 
and turbulent multitude under 
fome reſtraint, and opportunely 
checked the ardour of the ſeditious 
tribunes. The latter, however, 
found more ways than one to elude 
the force of this expedient. 

But the laws, and the election 
of the chiefs, were not the only 
matters ſubmitted to the determi- 
nation of the Comitia, The Ro- 
man people, having uſurped the 
moſt important functions of go- 
vernment, the fate of Europe 
might be ſaid to depend on their 
aſemblies. Hence the variety of 
objects that came before them, 
gave occaſion for divers alterations 
n the form of theſe. aſſemblies, 
xcording to the nature of thoſe 


he odjects. 

o judge of theſe diyerſities, it 
tes n ſufficient to compare them toge- 
the ther. The defign of Romulus in 
hat nſtituting the Curie, was to re- 
> i Vain che ſenate, while he himſelf 
* maintained his influence equally 
by wer both, By this form, there- 


fore, he gave to the people all the 
by — of . — counter- 
ullance that of power and riches, 
wich he left in the hands of the 
paricians, But, agreeable to the 
| by WY Pirie of monarchy, he gave more 

Wrantage to the patricians, by the 
aluence of their clients, to ob- 
un the majority of votes, This 
Wnirable inſtitution of patrons 
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and clients, was a maſter- pĩece of 


politics and humanity; without 


which, the order of patricians, ſo 
contrary to the ſpirit of the repub- 
lic, could not have ſubſiſted. Rome 


alone hath the honour of giving to 


the world this fine example,of which 
no abuſe is known to have been 
made; and which, nevertheleſs, 
hath never been adopted by other 
nations. 

This diviſion by Curie, having 


ſubſiſted under the kings till the 


time of Servius; and the reign of 
the laſt Tarquin being accounted 
illegal, the regal laws came hence 
to generally diſtinguiſhed by 
the name of Leges Curiate. 

Under the republic, the Curiz, 
always confined to the four city 
tribes, and comprehending only 
the populace of Rome, could not 
arrive either at the honour of ſit- 
ting in the ſenate, which was 
at the head of the patricians, 
or at that of being tribunes ; 
which, notwithſtanding they were 
plebeians, were yet at the head 
of the citizens in eaſy circum + 
ſtances, They fell, therefore, in- 
to diſcredit, and were reduced to 
ſo contemptible a ſtate, that their 
thirty lictors aſſembled to do the 
whole buſineſs of the Comitia Cu- 
riata. f 

The diviſion by Centurits, was 
ſo fayourable to ariſtocracy, that 
it is not at firſt eaſy to comprehend 
why the ſenate did riot always car- 
ry their point in the Comitia Cen- 
turiata, by which the conſuls, 
cenſors, and prætors, were choſen. 
It is in fact certain, that out of 
the hundred and ninety-three cen- 
turies; forming the fix claſſes of 
the whole Roman people; the firſt 
claſs containing ninety-eight of 
them, and the votes being reckon- 
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ed only by centuries,” this - firſt 
claſs alone had more votes than all 
the others. When the centuries 
of this claſs, therefore, were found 


to be unanimous, they proceeded 


no farther in counting votes ; 
whatever might be determined by 
the minority, being conſidered as 


.the opinion of the mob. So that 


It might be juſtly ſaid, that in the 
Comitia Curiata, matters were car- 
ried rather by the greater quantity 
of money, than the majority of 
votes. 

But this. extreme authority was 
moderated by two cauſes. In the 
firſt place, the tribunes, general- 
ly ſpeaking, and always a conſide- 
rable number of wealthy citizens, 
being in this claſs of the rich; 
they counterpoized the credit of 
the patricians in the ſame claſs. 
'The ſecond cauſe lay in the man- 
ner of voting, which was this : the 
centuries, inſtead of voting accord- 
ing to order, beginning with the 
firſt in rank, caſt lots whach ſhould 
proceed firſt to the election. And 


to this, the century, whoſe lot it 


was, proceeded * alone; the other 
centuries being called upon ano- 
ther day,to give their votes accord- 
ing to their rank, when they re- 
peated the ſame election, and uſu- 
ally confirmed the choice of the 
former. By this method, the pre- 
ference of rank was laid aſide, in 
order to give it according to lot, 
agreeable to the principles of de- 


mocracy. 
There was another advantage 


reſulting from this cuſtom; for 
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the citizens reſiding in the coun. 
try, had time between the two 
elections, to inform themſelves of 
the merit of the candidate thus 
proviſionally nominated ; by which 
means they might be better en. 
abled to give their vote. But un- 
der the pretence of expediting af. 
fairs, this cuſtom was in time abo- 
liſhed, and the two elections were 
made the ſame day. 

The Comitia by Tribes were, pro- 
perly ſpeaking, the great council 
of the Roman people. Theſe 
were convoked only by the tri. 
bunes ; by theſe alſo the tribunes 
were choſen, and by theſe the Pl. 
biſcita, or laws of the people, 
were paſſed, The ſenators were 
not only deſtitute of rank in theſe 
aſſemblies, they had not even the 
right to be preſent at them, but 
obliged to pay obedience to laws, 
in the enacting of which they had 
no vote: they were in that reſpett 
leſs free than the loweſt citizens, 
This injuſtice, however, was ve- 
ry ill underſtood, and was in 1t- 
ſelf alone ſufficient. to invalidate 
the decrees of a body, whoſe 
members were not all admitted to 
vote, Had all the patricians aſ- 
ſiſted at theſe Comitia, as they had 
a right in quality of citizens, they 
could have had no undue influ- 
ence, where every man's vote was 
equal, even from the loweſt of the 
people, to the higheſt perſonage 
of the ſtate. 

It is evident, therefore, that 
excluſive of the good order that 
reſults from theſe ſeveral diviſions, 


* The century thus preferred by lot was called prerogativa, becauſe it vn 
the firſt whole ſuffrage was demanded ; and hence is derived the word rere. 


gative. | 
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in collecting the votes of ſo nume- 
rous a people, the form and me- 
thod of theſe divifions were not 
indifferent in themſelves; each 
being productive of effects, adapt- 
ed to certain views, in regard to 
which it was preferable to any 
other. 

But without entering into a 
more circumſtantial account of 
theſe matters, it is plain from 
what hath been advanced, that 
the Comitia Tribunata were the 
moſt favourable to a popular go- 
vernment, and the Comzrtia Centu- 
riata to an ariſtocracy, With re- 
ſpect to the Comitia Curiata, of 
which the populace formed the 
majority, as they were good for 
nothing but to favour tyrannical 
deſigns, they remained in the 
contemptible ſtate into which they 
were fallen; even the contrivers 
of ſedition themſelves not — 
to employ means, which mu 
have expoſed too openly their de- 
ſigns. It is very certain, that 
the whole majeſty of the Roman 
people was diſplayed only in the 
Comitia Centuriata, which only 
were compleat ; the Curiata want- 
ing the ruſtic tribes, and the 
ſribunata the ſenate and patri- 
clans, 

With regard to the method of 
tollecting the votes, it was, a- 
mong the primitive Romans, ſim- 
ple as their manners, though till 
leſs ſimple than that of Sparta, 
Every one gave his vote aloud, 
which the regiſter took down in 
writing ; the plurality of votes on 
each tribe, determined the vote 
of that tribe ; and the plurality of 
votes in the tribes, determined 
the ſuffrage of the people. In the 
kme manner alſo, they proceeded 


- 
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2 
with regard to the Curiæ and the 
Centuries, This cuſtom was a ve- 
ry good one, ſo long as integrity 
prevailed among the citizens; and 
every one was aſhamed to give his 
public ſanction to an unworthy 
perſon or cauſe. But when the 


people grew corrupt, and fold 


their votes, it became neceſſary to 
make them give their votes more 
privately, in order to reſtrain the 


2 by diſtruſt, and afford 


naves an expedient to avoid being 
traitors, | 

I know that Cicero cenſures this 
alteration, and imputes to it in a 
great degree, the ruin of the re- 
public. But though I am ſenſible 
of all the weight of Cicero's au- 
thority in this caſe, I cannot be 
of his opinion. I conceive, on 
the contrary, that the ruin of the 
ſtate would have been accelerated, 
had the Romans negle&ed making 
this alteration, As the regimen 
of people in health is not proper 
for the ſick, ſoit is abſurd to think 
of governing a corrupt people b 
* bo which 2 244 — 
been expedient for them before they 
were corrupted, 'There cannot be 
a ſtronger proof of this maxim, 
than the duration of the republic 
of Venice, the ſhadow of which 
ſtill exiſts ſolely becauſe its laws 
are adapted only to bad men. 

On this change in the manner 
of voting, tablets were diſtribut- 
ed amongſt the citizens, by means 
of which they could give their ſuf- 
frage without its being known. 
On this occaſion, other methods 
were of courſe made uſe of in col- 
lecting votes; ſuch as counting 
the number of voices, comparing 
it with that of the tablets, &c. 
Not that theſe methods were ſo ef- 
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fectual as to prevent the returning 
officers * from being often ſuſpect- 
ed of partiality ; and it appeared 
plain in the ſequel, from the mul- 
tiplicity of laws made to prevent 
bribery and corruption in elec- 
tions, that they could not effect 
this point. 

Toward the decline of the 're- 
public, recourſe was had to very 
extraordinary expedients, to make 
up for the inſufficiency of the laws. 
Prodigies were ſometimes played 
off with ſucceſs ; but this ſcheme, 
though it impoſed on the multi- 
tude, did not impoſe on thoſe who 
influenced them. Sometimes al- 
ſemblies were called ſuddenly, and 
in great haſte, that the candidates 
might not have time to create an 
—— intereſt: at others again, 
the whole ſeſſions was ſpent in de- 
Clamation, when it was ſeen that 
the people were biaſſed to take a 
wrong ſide. At length, however, 
ambition eluded all theſe precau- 
tions, and it is almoſt incredible 
that, in the midit of ſo many ab- 
uſes, this immenſe people ſtill 
continued, by virtue of their an- 
cient laws, to elect their magi- 
ſtrates, to paſs laws, to judge cauſes. 
and to expedite both public and 
private affairs, with as much faci- 
lity as could have been done in the 
ſenate itſelf. 


On the origin of the Salic law ; from 
the Abbz Velley's hiſtory of France, 
lately publiſhed. 


Onorius reigned in the weſt, 
and Theodoſius the younger 

in the eaſt, when the Franks croſſed 
the Rhine, under Pharamond, and 


Cuſtodes, rogatores, ſuffragiorum 
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pillaged the city of Treves. It 
was about the year 420, when, be. 
ing lifted up on a ſhield, he wa 
ſhewn to the whole army, and ac. 
knowledged the nation's chief 
This was all the inauguration of 
our ancient kings. 

To Pharamond is generally at. 
tributed the inſtitution of the fa. 
mous law called the Salic, either 
from the ſurname of the prince 
who publiſhed it, or Salogaſt's 
name who moved it, or from the 
word Salichame, the place where 
the heads of the nation met to 
digeſt it, Others will have it to 
be ſo named, as having been made 
for the Salic lands. Theſe were 
noble fiefs which our firſt kings 
uſed to beſtow on the Salians, that 
is, the great lords of their Sale or 
court, without any other tenure 
than military ſervice; and for 
this reaſon; ſuch fiefs were not ta 
deſcend to women, as by nature 
unfit for ſuch a tenure. Some, 
again, derive the origin of this 
word from the Saliars, a tribe of 
Franks that ſettled in Gaul in the 
reign. of julian, who is ſaid to 
have given them lands on con- 
dition of their perſonal ſervice in 
war. He even paſſed the condi- 
tions into a law, which the new 
conquerors acquieſced in, and call- 
ed it Salic, from the name of their 
former countrymen, 

This law is commonly thought 
to concern only the ſucceſſion to 
the crown, or the Salian lands; 
but this-is a two-fold miſtake. It 
was not inſtituted for the diſpoſal 
of the crown, nor purely for ſet- 
tling the rights of private per- 
ſons to feudal lands; it is a col- 
lection of ordinances for all ar- 


ticles. 
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tictes. It preſcribes puniſhments 
for theft, for ſetting places on 
fire, for ſorcery, and acts of vio- 
lence ; it lays down political rules 
for behaviour, tor public govern- 


ment, methods of procedure, and - 


the preſervation of peace and 
unity among the ſeveral members 
of the ſtate. Of the ſeventy-one 
articles which it contains, only 
one relates to inheritances, and the 
words are, In the Salic lands no part 
of the inheritance is to go to females : 
it belongs wholly and ſolely to the males. 

It appears that all we have of 
this law is an extract from a larger 
code; and this is proved by cita- 


tions from the Salic law itſelf, + 


and certain forms which are not 
found in our remains of that cele- 
brated ordinance. - The ſagacious 
gloſſographer Ducange ſpeaks of 
two ſorts of Salic laws; one ſub- 
fiſting in the times of paganiſm, 
and compoſed by Wiſogaſt, Boſo- 
gaſt, Salogaſt, and Woldogaſt, the 
four chiefs of the nation; the other, 
a correction of the former, by 
Chriſtian princes, in that publiſhed 
by DuTillet, Pithou, Lindembrock, 
and the great lawyer Bignon, who 
has added very — and judi- 
cious notes. Du Hallion, but on 
grounds known only to himſelf, 
boldly avers it to be merely a 
contrivanee of Philip the Tall, 
to exclude from the throne Joan 
of France, daughter of Lewis X. 
He muſt ſurely have forgotten how 
minutely that queſtion was diſ- 
cuſſed in an aſſembly of the gran- 
dees of the realm, when they 
unanimoufly adjudged the crown 
o Philip, to the excluſion of 
that princeſs ; ſo perſuaded were 
they of the exiſtence of a Salic 
law, and that the kingdom of 
France was $alic land. Soon after 


aroſe a like conteſt, and the de- 
ciſion was the ſame, The right 
of Edward III. king of England, 
did not appear better founded 
than that of princeſs Joan, a 
daughter of France. Philip earl 
of Valois was generally acknow- 
ledged the legal ſucceſſor of Charles 
the Handſome. The article deter- 
mining the right of private per- 
ſons to Salic land, was declared 
equally to concern the ſucceſſion 
to the crown, and became a fun- 
damental law of the ſtate. 
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Of modern nobility, eſpecially among 
the French; from M. Voltaire s 
Supplement to his General Hiſtery. 


HE word node was not at firſt 
a title, including any particu- 
lar rights hereditary : nobilitas, a- 
mong the Romans, denoted any 
thing remarkable or notable, and 
not a claſs of the citizens, The 
ſenate was inſtituted for the ad- 
miniſtration of juſtice ; the knights 
to fight on horſeback, when their 
wealth intitled them to a horſe ; and 
the plebeians were often knights, 
and ſometimes ſenators. | 
Among the Gauls the principal 
officers of the towns, and the 
druids, ruled, and the people 
obeyed. All countries have had 
their nominal diſtinctions of con- 
ditions. They that ſay all men are 
equal, ſay very true, if their 
meaning be, that all men have 
an equal right to liberty, to pro- 
perty, and to the protection of 
the laws ; but it would be a great 
miſtake, did they imagine that 
men are to be equal in employ- 
ments, ſince they are manifeſtl 
not ſo in their abilities. In this 
neceſſary inequality between con- 
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ditions, never was there among 
the ancients, nor in nine parts of 
the habitable earth, any thing 
like the inſtitution of nobility in 
the tenth part, which is our Eu- 
rope. | 

-Its laws, its uſages have varied, 
like every thing elſe. The moſt 
ancient hereditary nobility was 
that of the Venetian. patricians, 
who were members of the council, 
before there was any ſuch thing 
as a doge, even in the fifth and 
ſixth centuries ; and if, as is ſaid, 
any deſcendants of theirs be ſtill 
in being, they are, indiſputably, 
the firſt nobles in Europe. It was 
the ſame in the old republics of 
Italy. This nobility was annexed 
to the dignity and employment, 
and not to lands, 

Every where elſe nobility be- 
came the portion of the proprie- 
tors of lands. The nobility of the 
Herren in Germany, of the Ricos 
hombres of Spain, of the barons 
in France and England, was here- 
ditary, purely becauſe their lands, 
feudal or not feudal, remained in 
their families. The titles of duke, 
count, viſcount, and marquis, were 
at firſt dignities, aud offices for 
life, and afterwards made here- 


_ditary, but ſome ſooner than o- 


thers. 

In the declenſion of the race 
of Charles the Great, almoſt all 
the ſtates of Europe, republics ex- 
cepted, were governed as Ger- 
many is now; and we have al- 
ready ſeen that every poſſeſſor 
of a fief became, as much as he 
could, a ſovereign on his own 
eſtate. 

Tt is clear that ſovereigns owed 
nothing to any one, except what 
the lefler had bound themſelves 
Thus a 
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caſtellan paid a pair of ſpurs to x 
viſcount, who _ a falcon to 3 
count, who paid ſome other token 
of vaſſalage to a duke, all acknoy. 
ledging the king of their country 
for their paramount : but none 
of them were taxable. They owed 
perſonal ſervice, as in fighting for 
the ſtate, and for the repreſenta. 
tive of the ſtate; they fought for 
their lands, and for themſelves; 
and hence it is, that to this day, 
new nobles, and perſons ennobled, 
who have, no land eſtate, are not 
ſubject to the farmer's land-taxcall. 
ed la taille. 

The owners of caſtles and lands, 
of whom in every country, except 
commonwealths, the body of the 
nobility conſiſted, ever enſlaved 
the people on their lands, as much 
as they could ; but the great towns 
never failed making head againſt 
them. The — Free of thoſe 
places could not be brought to be 
the bondſmen of a count, baron or 
biſhop, and ſtill leſs of an abbot, 
pretending to the ſame preroga- 
tives as a baron or count. . The 
cities on the Rhine and the Rhone, 
and others ſtill more ancient, 23 
Autun, Arles, and Marſeilles eſ- 
pecially, flouriſhed before nobles 
or prelates were heard of. The 
magiſtracy exiſted ages before hes; 
but the lords of caſtles and the 
barons got the better of the people 
almoſt every where; ſo that 1! 
the magiſtrates were not the lord's 
bondſmen, they were his liegemen, 
as appears from a multitude of old 
charters, where mayors and alder- 
men call themſelves burgeſſes of 
a count, or of a biſhop, or the 
king's liegemen, Theſe liegemen 
rem þ not change their habitation, 
or ſeek a new ſettlement, with- 
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in Germany. 


As fiefs were diſtinguiſhed into 


free-gifts, which owed no duty 
to the lord paramount, and into 
reat and ſmall homageable fiefs; 
A were there liegemen, 1. e. bur- 
ceſſes, who had purchaſed an ex- 
emption from all homage or pay- 
ments to their lord; great bur- 
geſſes who held the municipal 
employments ; and petty burgeſ- 
ſes, who, in many articles, were 
ſlaves. 

This conſtitution, as it had 
been formed inſenſibly, in like 
manner underwent many gradual 
changes in ſeveral countries, and 
in others it was totally aboliſhed. 

The kings of France, for in- 
tance, began with ennobling liege- 
men, giving them titles, without 
eſtates. The patent of nobility 
granted in 1095, by Philip I. to 
Eudes de Mairie, a burgeſs of 
Paris, 1s ſaid to have been found 
in the record office; and unqueſ- 
tonably St. Lewis had conferred 
the like honour on his barber la 
Broſſe, as he made him his cham- 
berlain; ſo that Philip III. who 
ennobled Raoul, his houſe ſteward, 
b not, as ſome have advanced, 
the firſt king who took on him 
to change mens condition. Philip 
the Handſome, in like manner, in- 
reſted one Betroud and ſome other 
burgeſſes with the title of noble 
and eſquire, auler, and was herein 
imitated by every ſucceeding king. 
In 1339 Philip de Valois ennobled 
dimon de Luci, preſident of the 
parliament, and likewiſe Nicole 
Taupin, his wife. 

King John, in 1350, conferred 
dobility on his chancellor William 
de Dormans, as, then no eccleſiaſti- 
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cal, literary, or judicial poſts gave 
rank among the nobility ; how- 
ever, the men of letters might ſtile 
themſelves knight of law, and 
batchelor of law. Thus John 
Paſtourel, king's council, was, to- 
gether with his wife Sedille, en- 
nobled by Charles V. in 1354. 

The kings of England alfs cre- 
ated counts and barons, without 
county or barony. The emperors 
exerciſed the like privilege in Italy; 
and even the proprietors of great 
fiefs ſet up to be fountains of ho- 
nour : thus a count of Foix was 
ſeen to arrogate to himſelf the pre- 
rogative of ennobling and amend- 
ing the caſualty of birth, by grant- 
ing a patent to Maitre Bertrand, 
his chancellor; and Bertrand's 
heirs ſtiled themſelves noble ; but 
if the king and nobleſſe acknow- 
ledged ſuch nobility, it was en- 
tirely a matter of courteſy. The 
like liberty came to be taken 
by the owners of lordſhips, as 
thoſe of Orange, Saluces, and 
many others, 

The military corps of the Franc 
Archers, or free bowmen, and of 
the Taupins under Charles VII. 
being exempted from paying the 
taille, made free with the title of 
noble and eſquire, without any 
kind of permiſſion; time, which 
ſettles or overthrows cuſtoms and 
privileges, has confirmed it; and 
ſeveral eminent families in France 
are deſcended from theſe Taupins, 
who made themſelves noble, and 
who, indeed, well deſerved to be 
ſuch, for the great ſervices they 
performed to their country. | 

The emperors created not only 
nobles without lands, but counts 
palatines ; a title given to univer- 
ſity profeſſors. The author of 
this cuſtom was Charles IV. and "of 
Bartoli 
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Bartoli was the firſt whom he dig- 
nified with this title of count, 
which honour would no more have 
gained his children à feat in the 
chapters of cathedrals, than the 
nobility of the Taupins. 

The popes, as pretending to be 
above emperors, thought their pre- 
eminence required that they ſhould 
alſo create palatines and mar- 
quiſes ; according!y the legates, 
who are prefects over the provinces 
belonging to the holy fee, were 
every where liberal of thoſe empty 
titles; and hence it is that Italy 
has more marquiſes than lords of 
fiefs. 

In France, when Philip the 
Handſome had created the court 
of parliament, the feudal lords, 
as members of that court, were 
under a neceſſity of conſulting men 
of letters, taken, if not from the 
ſervile claſs, from the free, great, 
or petty, liegemen. Theſe literati, 
aping the nobility, ſoon called 
themſelves knights and batchelors; 
but the appellation of knight, 
given them by their clients, did 
not paſs current at court, and the 
attorney - general Paſtourel, and 
even Dormans the chancellor, were 
obliged to take out patents of 
nobility. The unixerſity ſtudents, 
after an examination, ſtiled them- 
ſelves batchelors, and after a ſe- 
cond examination, hicentiates, not 
daring to aſſume to themſelves the 
title of knights. 

It ſeems à great contradiction, 
that the men of the law, who 
tried the nobility, ſhould be ex- 
cluded from the rights of nobi- 
lity; yet this contradiction pre- 
vailed every where: but in France, 
during their lives they enjoyed 
the ſame exemptions as the no- 


bles. Their rights, indeed, did 
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not intitle them to a ſeat in the 
aſſembly of the ſtates general a, 
lords of fiefs, to carry a hawk 
on their fiſt, or to ſerve perſon. 
ally in war, but only not to pay 
the taille, and to ſtile themſelves 
Meſilire. 

The want of laws, thoroughly 
clear and well underſtood, and 
the variation of cuſtoms and laws, 
have ever been the characteriſtic 
of France. The condition of the 
gownmen long continued uncer- 
tain, Theſe courts of juſtice, by 
the French called parliaments, 
often tried ſuits relating to claim: 
to nobility, which had been ſet 
up by the children of lawyer, 
The parliament of Paris, in 1549, 
decreed, that the children of John 
le Maitre, a king's council, ſhould 
ſhare their inheritance as nobles ; 
and in 1578, it gave a like ſen- 
tence in favour of a common coun- 
ſeller, named Menager. But the 
learned in the law were of differ. 
ent opinions concerning the pri- 
vileges which cuſtom was inſenſi- 
bly annexing to the gown. - Louet, 
a counſellor of the parliament, 
affirmed, that the children of judi- 
cial officers ſhould ſhare as com- 
moners, and that only the grand- 
ſons were intitled to the right of 
elderſhip, as obſerved among the 


nobility. 


The opinions of the lawyen 
were no rule for the court, Henry 
III. in 1582, declaring, by edit, 
That no perſon, unleſs of noble de- 
ſcent, ſhould henceforth aſſume tht 
title of noble, and the appellation ? 
eſquire. 

Henry IV. was leſs rigid and 
more equitable, when in the edict 
for regulating the taxes, iſſued in 
160c, he declared, tho* in terms 
ſomething vague, that * = 
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ſerved the public in honourable 
poſts, may give a * of 
nobility to their deſcend ant. 

This diſpute which had laſted 
. ges, ſeemed to be cloſed in 
ſuly 1644, under Lewis XIV. yet 
it proved otherwiſe, Here we 
break in on time, that we may 
throw the neceſſary light on this 
article. You will ſee in the age of 
Lewis XIV. what a civil war was 
raiſed in Paris in the firſt years of 
his reign, During this war, it 
was, that the parliament of Paris, 
the chamber of accounts, the court 
of aids, and all the other pro- 
vincial courts, obtained in 1644, 
That the privileges of hereditary no- 
bility, of gentlemen, and of barons of 
the kingdom, ſhould deſcend to the 
thildren of counſellors, and preſidents, 
who had ſerved twenty years, or 
who died in their poſt;, Thus their 
rank appeared to be determined 
by this edict. 

Could it be thought that after 
ths Lewis XIV. in 1669, being 
himſelf preſent in parliament, 
ſhould revgke thoſe privileges, 
and continue theſe officers of judi- 
ature only in their ancient rights, 

repealing all the privileges of no- 
dility, granted to them and their 
leſcendants in 1644, and ſince till 
the year 1669 ? 

Lewis XIV. almighty as he was, 
has not been able to deprive fo 
many perſons of a right, which 
had been given to them in his 

tame, It is no eaſy matter for 
ome man to oblige ſuch a number 
of people to part with what they 
counted their property. The 
elit of 1644 has prevailed ; the 
Ourts of judicature have enjoyed 
tte principles of nobility, and the 
tation has never thought of diſ- 
flowing chem in their judges. 
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Whilſt the magiſtrates of the 
ſuperior courts had been diſput- 
ing about their ſtation, ever ſince 
the year 1300, the burgeſſes of 
towns, together with their prin- 
cipal officers, were under the like 
uncertainty. Charles V. ſurnamed 
the Wiſe, to ingratiate himſelf with 
the Pariſians, granted them ſeveral 
honorary privileges, as to uſe 
coats of arms, and to hold fiefs, 
without paying the fine of franc- 
fiefs. But this privilege Henry 
III. limited to the mayor and four 
aldermen. The mayors and alder - 
men of ſeveral cities had the ſame 
ä by ancient cuſtom, 

others by patent. | 
The moſt ancient grant of no- 
bility in France, to a quill em- 
ployment, was to the king's ſecre- 
taries, They were originally what 
the ſecretaries of ſtate are now, 
and were called Clercs du Secret; 
and as they wrote under the king, 
and drew up his orders, ſome 
honourable diſtinction was pro- 
per. This right to nobility, after 
twenty years ſervice, ſerved as a 
precedent, and model for the ju- 
dicial officers, 
Herein 1s principally ſeen the 
extreme variation of the French 
cuſtoms. The ſecretaries of ſtate 
who, at firſt, only ſigned inſtru- 
ments, and could give them no 
authenticity, only as privy clerks 
and notaries to the king, are now 
grown to be miniſters, and the 
almighty organs of the almighty 
prerogative, They have. farther 
acquired the title of monſeigneur, 
formerly given only to princes 
and knights; and the king's ſecre- 
taries have been degraded to the 
chancery, where their ſole buſineſs 
is to ſign patents. Their uſeleſs 
number has been jincreaſed to 
three 
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three hundred, merely to get mo- 
ney; and by this paltry expedient, 
French nobility is perpetuated in 
near ſix thouſand families, the 
heads of which ſucceſſively pur- 
chaſed thoſe employments. 

Patents of nobility have been 
granted to a prodigious number 
of other profeſſions, bankers, ſur- 
geons, merchants, officers of a 
prince's houſhold, and clerks ; 
and, after ſome generations, they 
ſtile themſelves moſt high and 
mighty lords. Theſe titles have 
very much lefſened the ancient 
nobility, without doing any great 
honour to the more recent. 

. In courſe of time the perſonal 

| fervice of knights and eſquires 
totally ceaſing, and the ſtates gene- 
ral being no longer held, the pri- 
vileges of the whole nobility, an- 
cient and modern, are reduced to 
paying the capitation in lieu of 

the taille. They whoſe father 
was not an alderman, counſellor, 
nor had been ennobled, were de- 
noted by names now become re- 
proachful, as wi/lain and roturier. 


as formerly the only nobles were 
the owners of caſtles; and ro- 
turier from rupture de terre, break- 
in und, or tillage, otherwiſe 
_ roture. Thus it was often 
the caſe, that a lieutenant general, 
or a gallant officer, who had re- 
ceived many an honourable wound 
in the ſervice, was ſubje& to the 
taille, whilſt the ſon of a clerk 
was on a footing, with reſpe& 
to immunities, with the principal 
| officers of ſtate, 
8 1752, that this derogatory error 
| was mer.ded, through the repre- 
ſentations of M. d' Argenſon. 
This ridiculous multiplicity of 


Villain comes from ville, a town, 


It was not till 
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nobles, without either offices, & 
real nobility ; this degrading dif, 
tinction between theennobled idler, 
who contributes nothing to the 
ſtate, and the uſeful roturier, who 
pays the taille; thoſe offices which 
are ſet to ſale, and have the empty 
title of eſquire annexed to them: 
nothing of all this is ſeen elſe. 
where ; it 1s a wretched blunder 
in government to debaſe the great. 
er part of a nation. In England 
forty livres a year in land make 
a man homo ingenuus, a free Engliſh. 
man, with a vote in chuſing: 
repreſentative in parliament, Al 
who are not merely craftſmen, er 
artificers, are accounted gentle. 
men; and ſtrictly ſpeaking, the 
only real nobles are they who ſit 
in the houſe of lords, repreſenting 
= ancient barons and peers of the 
ate, 


In many countries, privileges of 


blood give no manner of ſuper 
ority or advantage; a man is con- 
ſidered only in the quality of a 
citizen; nay, at Baſil, no gentle- 
man 15 capable of holding any poll, 
unleſs he renounces all his privi- 
leges as a gentleman, Yet in all 
free ſtates, the magiſtrates ſtile 
themſelves noble ; and, certainly, 
to have been, from father to ſon, 
at the head of a republic, is a very 
glorious nobility, But through 
cuſtom and prejudice, five hun- 
dred years of ſuch nobleneſs 
would, in France, be no exemp- 
tion from the zaille, nor gain ad- 
mittance into the pooreſt chapte 
in Germany. 

Theſe uſages are the ver) 
picture of vanity and fickle 
neſs; and this is the leaſt tra 
— part of the hiſtory of man 

na, 
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Os the true derivation of ſome modern 
Engliſh words. From Burn's 
hiftory of the Poor laws. 


ſet forth, how much by the 

y ſhall be taken by tilers, and 
othe coverers of fern and ſtraw, 
and cheir knaves, — The Saxon 
hnapa, or knafa, ſignifies a ſer- 
vant, And the thatchers to this 
day have an inſtrument that holds 
their ſtraw, which they call a 
habe. What is obſervable here 
i, the generous notions entertain- 
ed by our anceſtors, with reſpect 
to an action baſe and ignoble, 
They would not ſuppoſe it to 
belong to a freeman, but ap- 
propriated it to the inferior rank 
of people. A knaviſh action was 
ſuch as was fit only for one of the 
meaner ſervants, A willain was a 
degree lower than the thatcher's 
ſerrant; for he was the drudge 
of his lord, not even ſuſceptible 
of property in many caſes, but 
was himſelf of the goods and chat- 
tels of his maſter, Therefore an 
offence, accompanied with extra- 
ordinary aggravation, was termed 
willainous, As much as to ſay, 
Wiquity degrades a man, and ranks 
him * the vulgar.— So a man 
who was devoid of courage, and 
conſequently unfit for the mili- 
ary profeſſion, was denominated 
a cow-berd (for that, moſt proba- 
dly, is the genuine etymology of 
what we now call coward.)—On 
de other hand, theſe inferior 
perſons were not behind hand with 
the great men (for there never 
wanted humour even among the 
ommon people :) If a man was 

Han ideot, or remarkably de- 
bred in body; they would ſtyle 
ts my lord. And by way of ridi- 
We of their joyialneſs and hoſpi- 
4. 
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the ſubje& of cloathing, how the 
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tality, when a man was in liquor, 


lord. — Theſe, and many other like 
expreſſions and cuſtoms, which have 
come down to our days, were ori- 
ginally feudal, having relation to 
the military inſtitution, and the diſ- 
tinction betwixt lord and vaſſal. 
And here it is obſervable upon 


reſtrictions as to the goodneſs ox 
quantity of cloth in their garments, 
vaniſhed by degrees, as manufac. 
tures increaſed ; until, at length, 
in queen Elizabeth's reign, the cur- 
rent received a contrary direction, 
and the wearing of the manufac- 
tures was enjoined : concerning 
which, the firſt act that hath occur» 
red, is that 13 Eliz. c. 19, by which 
it 15 required, that every perſon, 
above the age of fix years (except 
maidens, ladies, and gentlewomen ; 
and lords, knights, and gentlemen - 
of 20 marks a year) ſhall wear up- 
on the ſabbath, and holiday, upon 
their head one cap, of wool, knit, 
thicked, and dreſſed in England, on 


cap may be ſeen in ſome of the 
pictures of thoſe days. 

And here curiofity wall ſuggeſt 
certain reflections upon that nobl 
ſubjeC of painting. Why are per- 
ſons pictured in Grecian or Roman 
habits, and in ſuch habits as never 
were worn in any age? Would it 
not be infinitely more entertaining, 
to ſee every perſon drawn in his 
own proper dreſs ? It would be a 
work becoming the pencil of a ſxil- 
ful artiſt, from ſuch paintings as 
may be yet found, from Ihiſtory, 
from acts of parliament, and other 
ſumptuary laws, to exhibit a ſeries 
of perſons, of both ſexes, in the 
habits of their reſpective ages, at 


roper intervals. 
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Of furnames. From Bigland's ob- 


, ſervations on marriages, Cc. 


AMES, called in Latin mi- 

na, quaſi notamina, were firſt 
impoſed for the diſtinction of per- 
ſons, which we now call Chriſtian 
names ; after, for difference of fa- 


milies, which we call ſurnames, . 


and have been eſpecially reſpected, 
as whereon the glory and credit of 
men 1s grounded, and by which 
the ſame 1s conveyed o the know- 
ledge of poſterity ; and every per- 
fon had in the beginning — — 
proper name, as Adam, Joſeph, 
&c 


Camden obſerves, he never could 


find an hereditary ſurname in Eng- 


land before the conqueſt : The ſur- 
names in Doomſday book were 
brought in by the Normans, who 
not long before had taken them, but 
they were moſtly noted with a dt, 
as John de Babington, Walter de 
H ugget, Nicholas de Vateman, &c. 
or Ricardus filius Roberti, &c. and 
that they were not ſettled among the 
common people till about the reign 
of King Edward II. Surnames not 
from ſire, but becauſe ſuperadded 
to the Chriſtian name. Places anci- 


ently gave names to perſons, and 


not the contrary: William ſon of 
Roger Fitz Valerine, in the time of 
King Henry I. being born in the 
caſtle of Howard in Wales, did from 
thence aſſume the name of the place 
of his birth, and tranſmitted the 
ſame to his poſterity. Edward of 
Caernarvon, ſo called from the place 
of his nativity; ſo Thomas of Bro- 
therton, from the village in Vork- 
ſhire wherein he was born; and 
John of Gaunt, from the city of 
1 in Flanders, where he was 
rn. 
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The cuſtom of taking name, 
from townsand villages in England, 
is a ſufficient proof of the ancient 
deſcents of thoſe families who are 
ſtill inhabitants of the ſame places, 
Some took their names from their 
offices; others from foreſts ; other; 
from woods; others from hills, 
dales, trees, & c. others from fiſhes, 

From the alteration of names in 
early times it is, that at this day 
many families, who have neglected 


to keep up their pedigrees, are at 


a loſs to account for the ſimilar 
bearing of arms, whoſe names 
are ſo widely different, while yet 
they might all originally be de. 
ſcended from one and the ſame 
common anceſtor. Little (for in- 
ſtance) would any one think to 
look for the family and arms of 
Botteville, in the preſent Viſcount 
Weymouth ; and this only, be- 
cauſe in the reign of Edward IV, 
John de Botteville reſided at one 
of the inns at court, and from 
thence was named John of Th'Inne 
(Thynne ;) and as little would he 
ſuſpect, that that poor deſerted 
ol expoſed infant at Newark 
upon Trent, commonly called fo 
among us, ſhould afterwards be 
metamorphoſed into the great Dr 
Thomas Magnus, 


—— —— „ 


Of ancient palaces, their gardens 
And embelliſhments. 


HE hotel de St. Paul, bail 

by Charles V. was, as is ſpe 
Cified in his edict of 1364, intend 
ed to be the hotel of great diver 
fions. Like all the royal hou 
of thoſe times, it had large towers 
ſuch additaments being thought * 
give an air of domination and mz 


zeſty to the building. The gardens 


of our 2 
with cog 
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inſtead of yews and lindens, were 
planted with apple, pear, and cher- 


4 y- trees, and vines, beſides beds of 
bes roſemary and lavender, peaſe and 
* beans, and very large arbours or 
ei bowers. The inner courts were 
5 lined with pigeon-houſes and full 
Il; of poutry, which the king's te- 
e WH fants were obliged to ſend, and 
.in Wl here they were fattened for his 
lay table, and thoſe of his houſhold. 
geg The beams and joiſts in the princi- 
pal apartments were decorated with 
ilar WY fin fleur de lys's gilt. All the win- 
—_ tows had iron ars, with a wire 
ver jattice, to keep the pigeons from 
de. coming to do their ordure in the 
ame! 100ms. The glazing was like that 
- in. of our ancient churches, painted 
1 with coats of arms, emblems, and 
or fints. The ſeats were joint ſtools, 
dont! forms, and benches ; the king had 
be- med chairs, with red leather and 
IV, flk fringes, The beds were called 
one! couches, when ten or twelve feet 
om Auare, and thoſe of only fix feet 
Inne Auare, couchettes; theſe large di- 
d he nenſtons ſuited a cuſtom which 
ertedl ab ſted for a long time in France, 
ar hat gueſts particularly valued were 
J Pt all night, and in the ſame bed 
« bel th the maſter of the houſe. 
t Dr Charles V. uſed to dine about ele- 
| ven, ſupped at ſeven, and all the 
court were uſually in bed by nine 
in winter, and ten in ſummer. 
| The queen (ſays Chriſtina Pilan) 
deu tgreeable. to an old and laudable 
cuſtom, for preventing any idle or 
8 boſe thought at table, had a learn · 
bau el wan, who during the meal, re- 
* {pe ated the actions, or made an elo- 
nie" diam of ſome deceaſed perſon, eſ- 
. pecially of one eminent for piety.” 
hOU EY It was in Charles's reign that the 
my node aroſe of emblazoning appa- 
ght tel; the women wore their huſ-- 
1d m band's held: on the right fide of 


ardent Vor. VII. 


lineſs. 
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their gowns, and their own on 
the left. This faſhion laſted near 
a century. 


—_—_ 


Abffradt of the Rlatutes relating to 
25 brewery at 7 made * 
,year 1268, in the reign of St. 
Louis, and remaining in force 
to this day; ſome of which per- 
haps it would be well to adopt in 
England. 


t. O one ſhall brew beer, or 
remove it in drays, or 

otherwiſe,, on Sundays, or on the 

ſolemn feaſts of the holy virgin. 

2. No one ſhall ſet up in the 
brewery, who has not ſerved a five 
years apprenticeſhip, and been 
three years a partner with a regular 
brewer, 

3- Nothing ſhall enter into the 
compoſition of beer, but good 
malt and hops well gathered, 
picked and cured, without any 
mixture of buck - wheat, darnel, 
&c, to which end the hops ſhall 
be inſpected by juries, to ſee that 
they arenot uſed after being heated, 
mouldy, damp, or otherwiſe da- 
ma | 


4 No beer yeſt ſhall be hawk- 
ed about the ts, but ſhall be 
all fold in the brew-houſes to 
bakers and paſtry-cooks, and to no 
others. F 17 | 

5. Beer yeſt brought by fo- 
reigners ſhall be inſpected by a 
Jury before it is expoſed to ale, 

. No brewer ſhall keep in or 
about his brewhouſe, any cows, 
oxen, hogs, geeſe, ducks, orpoul- 
try, as being inconſiſtent withclean.. 


7. There ſhall not be made 
in any brew-houſe more than one 
brewing of fifteen ſeptiers at 

N 41 the 
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the moſt, of ground malt, in a 


day. This article, J believe is not 
kept up to. 

8. Caſks, barrels, and other 
veſſels, made to hold beer, ſhall 
be marked with the brewer's 
mark, in the preſence of a jury. 

9. No brewer ſhall take away 
from a houſe he ſerves with beer, 
any veſlels which do not belong to 
him. 

10. Thoſe who fell heer by 
retail, ſhall be ſubje& to the in- 
ſpection of juries. | 

11. No one ſhall be a partner 
but with a maſter brewer. 

12. No maſter brewer ſhall 


have more than one apprentice at 


a time, which apprentice ſhall not 
be turned over without the conſent 
of a jury. There has been an ex- 
_—_ the former part of this arti- 
cle for a few years paſt ; a man may 
now have two apprentices, provided 
one of them commences his firſt year, 
<vhen the ether commences his fifth. 

13. No one ſhall take a partner 
who has quitted his maſter, without 
the conſent of ſuch maſter. 

14. A widow may employ ſer- 
vants in brewing, but may not take 
an apprentice, 

15. Maſter brewers ſhall not en- 


tice away one another's apprentices 


nor ſervants, | 
16. There ſhall be three maſters 
elected for jurymen, two of which 
ſhall be changed every two years. 
17. Such jurymen ſhall have a 


power to inſpect in the city and 


ſuburbs. 
In Paris beer is ſubject to pay a 


du ty; and that the king may not be 


defrauded, the brewer is obliged, 
every brewing, to give notice to a 
commiſſioner, of the day and hour 
ke ſhall kindle the fire of his boil- 
er, under the penalty of fine and 
confiſcation. | 
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As the buſineſs of brewing can. 


not be carried on without employ. ſonin; 
ing large quantities of corn, it i; Kind 
uſual, in times of ſcarcity, for the 2 
king to put a ſtop to it for acer. Thi 
tain number of weeks. Paul z 

Several years ago there was a WW © ly 
great ſtir about the brewers vend. though 
ing their yeſt to the bakers and ** ps 


aſtry-cooks, under- pretence that ha 


it was unwholeſome ; but the me- Perhap 
dical faculty of Paris decided u wa þ 
the contrary. — 
— his relic 
A deſcription of the moft honourab|, ; * 
city of on, written original) birth, 
in Latin by William Fitz/tepbrs, MY 1.5.) 
a monk of Canterbury, who fun- in 4 
rißbed in the reign of Henry II. ihe 
ceſſion 
The fituation theredf. — 
Moagſt the noble cities of fi Ckriſtiat 
the world, honoured by fame, I den and 
the city of London is the one nventu 
13 ſeat of the kingdom of er Part 
England, whoſe renown is ſpread . all. 
abroad very far: but ſhe tranſport- if the ftr 
eth her wares and commodities It hath 
much farther, and advanceth her I fustine, 
head ſo much the higher, Happy eng; u 
ſhe is in the wholeſomeneſs of the i from 
air, in the chriſtian religion, her 7 her 1s 
munition alſo and ſtrength, the na- beaſts. 
ture of her fituation, the honour of Caſtles we 
her citizens, the chaſtity of her ma- I de city is 
trons, Very pleaſant alſo in her wed with 
ſports and paſtimes, and repleniſh- ade dou 
ed with honourable perſonages. W guiſhed 
all which I think meet proper ſe · pr 0 
W to — > "amy 
temperateneſ; of the air. , e 
In this place, AA calmneſs 0 well ſtored | 
the air doth mollify men's minds, tide ebl 
not corrupting them with venereal _ 1 
z 


luſts, but preſerving them from ſa- 


age and rude behaviour, and fa: N Liber, abe 
* I ſoning lag's palac 


_= ſoning theirinclinations with a more 
kind and free temper. 
Of Chriſtian religion there. 


1 - 


the BY There is in the church of St. 
der. Paul a biſhop's ſee: it was for- 
merly a metropolitan, and as it is 
b. thought, ſhall recover the ſaid dig- 
= pity again, if the citizens ſhall re- 
* turn back into the iſland except, 
perhaps, the archiepiſcopal title of 
* St. Thomas the martyr, and his 
0 Wl bodily preſence, do perpetuate this 
honour to Canterbury, where now 
— W& his reliques are. But ſeeing Saint 
Thomas hath graced both theſe 
rable cities, namely, London with his 
naly Wl birth, and Canterbury with his 
bier, death; one place may alledge more 
fan- againſt the other, in reſpect of the 
I. WH fight of that faint, with the ac- 
ceſſion of holineſs. Now, con- 
cerning the worſhip of God in the 
4 Chriſtian faith; there are in Lon- 
game, Len and the ſuburbs 14 greater 
; * conyentual churches, beſides 126 
m of leſer pariſhchurches: [139 church- 
real I fin all.] 


Of the ftrength and ſcite of the city. 
1 hh — the — 1 a tower 
palatine, very large and very 
ſtrong ; whoſe court and walls riſe 
up from a deep foundation : The 
mortar is tempered with the blood 
of beaſts. On the weſt are two 
caſtles well fenced. The wall of 
the city is high and great, conti- 
wed with ſeven gates, which are 
made double, and on the north diſ- 
inguiſhed with turrets by ſpaces, 
likewiſe on the ſouth London hath 
been incloſed with walls and tow- 
en, but the large river of Thames, 
vell ſtored with fiſh, and in which 
tte tide ebbs and flows, by conti- 
wance of time, hath waſhed, worn 
way, and caſt down thoſe walls. 
father, above in the welt part, the 

g's palace is eminently ſeated 
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upon the ſame river; an incompa- 
rable building, having a wall bo 
fore it, and ſome bulwarks ; It is 
two miles from the city, continued 
with a ſuburb full of people, 

Of the gardens planted. 

Every where without the houſes 
of the ſuburbs, the citizens have 
gardens and orchards planted with 
trees, large, beautiful, and one 
joining to another. 

Of their paſtures. 

On the north fide are fields for 
paſtare, and open meadows, very 
pleaſant ; among which the river 
waters do flow, and the wheels of 
of the mills are turned about wick 
a delightſul noiſe, Very near lieth 
a larpe foreſt, in which are woody 
groves of wild beaſts. In the 
coverts whereof do lurk bucks and 
does, wild boars and bulls. 

Of the fields, 

The arable lands are no hungry 
pieces of gravel ground ; but like 
the rich fields of Afia, which bring 
plentiful corn, and fill the barns 
of. thoſe that till them with an 
excellent crop of the fruits of 
Ceres, | 

Of their wells. 

There are alſo about London, 
on the north of the ſuburbs, choice 
fountains of water, ſweet, whole · 
ſome, and clear, ſtreaming forth - 
among the gliſtening pebble ſtones : 
inthisnumber, Holywell, Clarken- 
well, and St. Clement's well, are 
of moſt note, and frequented above 
the reſt, when ſchotars, and the 
youth of the city take the air 
abroad in the ſummer evenings, 

Of the citixens honour, -- 

This city is honoured with 'her 
men, graced with her arms, and 
peopled with a multitude of in- 
habitants, In the fatal wars under 
king Stephen, thete went out to-a 

N 2 muſter, 
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tion, which is 
| ſuch as ſtriye together for victory; 
others diſpute for truth, which is 
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muſter, men fit for war, eſteemed 


to the number of 20,000 horſe-men 


armed, and 60,000 footmen. The 
Citizens of London are known in 
all places, and reſpected above all 
other citizens, for their civil de- 
meanour, their good, apparel, their 
table, and their diſcourſe. 
Of the chaſtity of their matrons. 

The matrons of this city may 
be paralleled -with the Sabine 


Women. 
; Of their ſchools. 

In London three famous ſchools 
are kept at three principal churches, 
St. Paul's, the Holy Trinity, and 
St. Martin's, which they retain 
by privilege and ancient dignity: 
yet, for the moſt part, by favour 
of ſome perſons, or ſome teachers, 


. who are known and famed for 


their philoſophy, there are other 
ſchools there upon good-will and 


ſufferance. Upon the holidays, 


the. maſters with their ſcholars 
celebrate aſſemblies at the feſtival 
churches, © The ſcholars - diſpute 
there, for exerciſe ſake : ſome uſe 
demonſtrations, others topical and 


| probable arguments; ſome practiſe 
enthymemes, others do better uſe 


perg@ ſyllogiſms; ſome exerciſe 
themſelves in diſpute for oftenta- 
practiſed among 


the grace, of perfection. The ſo. 
phiſters, which are diflemblers, 
turn verbaliſts, and are magnified 


.. when they overflow in fpeech and 


abundance of words; tome” alfo 
are entrapp t 
ments, Sometimes certain orators, 


with rhetorical orations, ſpeak 


handſomely to perſuade, | being 


' careful to 6bſerve the precepts of 


art, who omit no matter con- 
tingent. The boys of divers 
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with deceitful argu- 


ſchools wrangle together in verſi- part 
fying, or canvaſs the principles of and r 
grammar, or diſpute the rules of tent, 
the preter perfect and future tenſes, not g 
Some there are that in epigrams, If an 
rhimes, and verſes, uſe that trivial tooth, 
way of abuſe. Theſe do freely need 
abuſe their fellows, ſuppreſſing Afric: 
their names, with a feſcennine of Ion 
. railing liberty: theſe caſt out moſt ery, a 
abuſive jeſts; and with focrati- ſtate o 
cal witty expreſſions, they touch Hence 
the vices of their fellows, or per- Gorgi. 
haps of their | ſuperiors, or fall fician': 
upon them with a ſatricial - bitter. 
neſs, and with bolder reproaches Wit 
than is fit. The hearers prepared certain 
for laughter, make themſelves mer- both ir 
ry in the mean time. Friday, 
How the affair; of the city art MI val co 
aiot. ine fig 
The ſeveral craftſmen, the ſeveral many c 
ſellers of wares, and workmen for or look 
hire, all are diſtinguiſhed every MW Knight: 
morning by - themſelves, in their W ther. 
places as well as trades. Befides, W to beho 
there is in London upon the river's WM fleek, 
bank a public ptace of cookery, walking 
among the wines to be ſold in the WW fide u 
ſhips, and in the wine cellars. turns; 
There every day we may call for W which a; 
any diſſi of meat, roaſt, fryed, or that be 
boiled; fiſh both ſmall and great; MW they ſet 
ordinary 'fleſh- for the' poorer ſort, WF readily, 
and more dainty for the rich, as opether 
veniſon and fowl. If friends come WW fide. -- E 
upon a fadden, wearied with tra- 2 good | 
vel, to a citizen's houſe, and they FF well acc 
be 16th to wait for curious prepara· ¶ theſe flin 
tions and dreſſings of freſi meat; bravely, 
let the ſervants give them water de prin 
to waſh, and bread to ſtay their well lim! 
ſtomach; and in the mean time, I korſes, p 
they run to the water ſide, where Joine! 
all things that can be deſired ar and hand 
at hand. Whatſoever multitude ears, 


of ſoldiers, or other ſtrangers, en 
ter into the city at any hour of T 
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day or night, or elſe are about tode- 
part; they may turn in, bait here, 
and refreſh themſelves to their con- 
tent, and ſo avoid long faſting, and 
not go away without their dinner. 
If any deſire to fit their dainty 
tooth, they take a gooſe; they 
need not to long for the fowl of 
Africa, no, nor the rare Godwit 
of Iõnia. This is the public cook- 
ery, and very convenient for the 
ſtate of a city, and belongs to it, 
Hence it is, we read in Plato's 
Gorgias, that next to the phy- 
ſician's art is the trade of cooks. 
Of Smethfield. ; 
Without one of the gates is a 
certain field, plain, [or ſmooth] 
both in name and ſituation. Every 
Friday, except ſome greater feſti- 
val come in the way, there 1s a 
ine fight of good horſes to be ſold: 
many come out of the city to buy 
or look on, to wit, earls, barons, 
knights, citizens, all reſorting thi- 
ther, It is a pleaſant fight there 
to behold the animals, well fleſhed, 
ſleek, and ſhining, delightfully 
walking, and their feet on either 
ſide up and down together by 
turns; or elſe trotting horſes, 
which are more convenient for men 
that bear arms ; theſe, although 
they ſet a little harder, go away 
readily, and lift up and ber down 
2 the contrary feet on either 
ide. - Here are alſo young colts of 
a good breed, that have not been 
well accuſtomed to the bridle; 
theſe fling about, and by mounting 
bravely, he their mettle, Here 
we principal horſes, ſtrong and 
well limbed. Here alſo are breaſt 
horſes, perhaps race horſes, fit to 
de joined by couples, very fair 
and handſome, and fleek about 
he ears, carrying their necks 


- about the buttocks. 
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aloft, being well fleſned, and round 
In another 
part ſtand the country people with 
cattle, and commodities of the field, 
large ſwine, and kine with their 
er. at ſtrutting out, fair bodied 
oxen, and the woolly flock. There 
are alſo cart horſes, fit for the dray, 
or the plough, or the chariot : and 
ſome. mares big with foal; to- 
gether with others that have their MF 
wanton colts following them cloſe - 3 
at their ſide. RI 
Concerning ſhipping and merchandize, 
To this city merchauts bring in 
wares by ſhips from every nation 
under heaven, The Arabian ſends 
his gold, the Sabean his frankin- 
cenſe and ſpices, the Scythian, 
arms; oil of palms from the 
plentiful wood: Babylon her fat 
ſoil, and Nylus his precious ſtones : 
the Seres ſend purple garments ; 
they of Norway and Ruft, trouts, 
furs, and ſables ; and the French 
their wines. 
Its antiquity and government, 
According to the report of chro. 
nicles, it is more ancient than the 
city of Rome: for both being de- 
ſcended from the ſame Trojan 
ſtock : Brute builded this, before 
Remus and Romulus did theother, 
Whence ſtill it uſeth the ſame an- 
cient laws, and common inſtitu- 


tions, For this our city, like to 
that, 1s diſtinguiſhed wards 
and ſeveral limits ; it hath ſheriffs 


every year, anſwerable to their 
conſuls ; it hath aldermen, enjoy- 
ing the dignity of ſenators, beſides 
inferior magiſtrates ; it hath alſo 
common ſewers, and conveyances 
for waters in the ſtreets. Con- 
cerning cauſes in queſtion, ,there 
are ſeveral places and courts for 
cauſes deliberative, demonſtrative, 
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and judicial: upon their ſet days 
allo they have their common coun- 
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cil and great aſſemblies. 

The only plagues of London are 
immoderate drinking of idle fel- 
lows, and frequent fires. 

Of ports and paſtimes. 

Every Sunday in Lent, after 
dinner, a company of ,young men 
ride out into the fields on horſes 
which are fit for war, and princi- 
pal runners ; every one among 


them is taught to run the rounds. 


with his horſe. . 

The citizens ſons iſſue out 
through the gates by troops, fur- 
piſhed with lances and warlike 
ſhields : the younger ſort have 
their pikes not headed with iron, 
where they make a repreſentation 
of battle, and exerciſe a ſkirmiſh. 
There reſort to this exerciſe many 
courtiers, when the king lies near 
hand, and young ſtriplings out of 
the families of barons and great 
perſons, which have not yet at- 
tained to the warlike girdle, to 
train and ſkirmiſh, Hope of vic- 
tory inflames every one : the 
neighing and fierce horſes beſtir 
their joints. and chew their bri- 
dles; and cannot endure to ſtand 
fill: at laſt they begin their race, 
and then the young men divide 
their troops ; ſome labour to out- 
ſtrip their leaders, and canndt 


reach them; athers. fling down 
their fellows, © and get beyond 


them. n K 
In Eaſter holidays they counter- 
feit a ſea ſight: a pole is & bp 
in the middle of the river; W 
2 target well faſtened thereon? and 
a young man ſtands in a boat 
which is rowed with oars, and 
driven on with the tide, who with 
his ſpear hits the target in his 
pallage ; with which ow. if he 
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breaks the ſpear and ſtand upright, 


ſo that he hold footing, he hath | 


his deſire; but if his ſpear con- 
tinue unbroken by the he 
is tumbled into the water, and his 
boat paſſeth clear away : but on 
either ſide this target two ſhips 
ſtand in-ward, with many young 
men ready to take him up after 
he is ſank, as ſoon as he appear- 
eth again on the top of the water; 
the Fedde ſtand upon the 
bridge, and in ſolars upon the ri- 
ver, to behold theſe things, be: 
ing prepared for laughter. 

Upon the holidays all ſummer, 
the youth is exerciſed in leap- 
ing, ſhocting, wreſtling, caſting of 
ſtones, and throwing of javelins 
fitted with loops for the purpoſe, 
which they ſtrive to fling beyond 
the mark ; they alſo uſe bucklers, 
like fighting men. As for the 
maidens, they have their exerciſe 
af dancing and tripping till moon- 
light, | 

= winter, almoſt every holiday 
before dinner, the foaming boars 
fight for their heads, and prepare 
with deadly tuſhes to be made ba- 
con; or elſe ſome luſty bulls, or 
huge bears, are baited with dogs. 

When that great moor, which 
waſheth Moorfields, at the north 
wall of the city, is frozen over, 
great companies of young men go 
to ſport upon the ice, and bind to 
their ſhoes, bones, as the legs of 
ſome beaſts, and hold ſtakes in 
their hands, headed with ſharp 


iron, which ſometimes they ſtrike 
- againſt the ice; and theſe men go 


on with ſpeed, as doth a bird in 
the air, or darts ſhot from ſome 
warlike engine : ſometimes two 
men ſet themſelves at a diſtance, 
and run one againſt, another, as 10 
were at tilt, with theſe ſtakes, 


wherewith 
Þ Y 


* * 
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wherewith one or both parties 
are thrown down, not without 
ſome hurt to their' bodies ; and 
after their fall, by reaſon of the 
violent motion, are carried a good 
diſtance one from another; and 
whereſoever the ice doth touch, 
their head, it rubs off all the ſkin 
and lays it bare; and if one fall 
upon his leg or arm, it is uſually 
broken: but young men being 
greedy of honour, and deſirous of 
victory, do thus exerciſe themſelves 
in counterfeit battles, that they 
may bear the brunt more ſtrongly 
when they come to it in good 
earneſt, 

Many citizens take delight in 
birds, as ſparrow-hawks, goſs- 
hawks, and ſuch like, and in do 
to hunt in the woody ground. The 
citizens have authority to hunt in 
Middleſex, Hertfordſhire, all the 
Chilterns, and in Kent, as far as 
Gray-Water, 

Natives of London. 

Thecity of London hath brought 


forth ſome who have ſubdued-many 


kingdoms, and the empire of Rome 


to themfelves ; 'and many others, 
who being lords of this world, 
were dejfied in another, 

And in the times of chriſtianity, 
it brought forth the noble Emperor 
Conſtantine, who gave the city of 
Rome and all the Imperial arms to 
God, and to St. Peter, and Silveſter 
the pope, whoſe ſtirrup he refuſed 
not to hold, and pleaſed rather to 
be called, Defender of the holy 
Roman church, than emperor of 
the world. And leſt the peace of 
our lord the pope ſhould ſuffer 
any diſturbance, by the noiſe of 
ſecular affairs, he left the city, 
and beftowed it on the pope, and 
founded the city of Conſtantinople 
for his own habitation. -London 
alſo in theſe latter times hath 
brought forth famous and magni - 
ficent princes: Maud the Empreſs, 
King Honey the Third, and Tho- 
mas the archbiſhop,. a-. glorious 
martyr of Chriſt, than whom no 
man was more innocent, or more 
devoted to the general good of the 
Latin world. a | : * ay, 
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Remarks on Simplicity in Writing. 


compoſitions have ſtood the teſt 
ages, and obtained that higheſt 
honour. *«* the concurrent appro- 
bation of diſtant times and nations, 
we ſhall find that the character of 


I: we * the writers whoſe 
© 


fimplicity is the unvarying circum- 
ſtance, which alone hath been able 


to gain this univerſal homage from 
mankind. Among the Greeks, 
whoſe writers in general are of the 
fimple kind, the divineſ poet, the 
_ moſt commanding orator, the fineſt 
hiſtorian, and deepeſt philoſopher, 
are, above the reſt, conſpicaouſly 
eminentin this great quality. The 
Roman writers riſe towards per- 
ſection according to that meaſure 
of amplicity which they mingle 
in their works: indeed, they are 
all inferior to the Greek models. 
Hut who will deny, that Lucre- 
tius, Horace, Virgil, Livy, Te- 
rence, Tully, are at once the ſim- 
pleſt and beſt of Roman writers? 

unleſs we add the noble Annaliſt, 
who appeared in after times; who, 
natwithſtanding the political turn 
of his genius, which ſometimes 
interferes, is admirable in this great 
quality; and by it, far ſuperior 
to his contemporaries. Tis this 
one circumſtance that hath raiſed 
the venerable Dante, the father of 
modern poetry, above the ſucceed- 
ing poets of his country, who could 
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# by the 
10 verſion 
1 1ngs en 
« and e 
A * gut in rea 
| 8. cern is il 
ſor the tr 
. « ther W 
« 2 liters 
| « givin 
never long maintain the local and . - _ 
temporary honours beſtowed upon WM. terall 
them; but have fallen under that ., their 1 
juſt neglect, which time will ever Now tl 
decree to thoſe who deſert a jul Nat in al 
ſimplicity for the florid colouringsM, mixture 
of ityle, contraſted phraſes, affecdel M.r;r orn 
conceits, the mere trappings oll in + 
compoſition and Gothic minutiz. Minguage 
"Tis this hath given to Boileau the 42 | 
moſt laſting wreath in France, and om the pa 
to Shakeſpear and Milton in Eugene, * 
land ; eſpecially. 10 the laſt, vba. 
writings are, more unmixed in this wlition p 
reſpect, and who, had formed him- nd * 
ſelf entirely on the ſimple model o guage by 
the beſt Greek writers and the ned 4 
ſacred Scriptures. As it ap wipht of f 
pears" from theſe inſtances, that plicit 
ſimplicity is the only univera : b in 
charaQteriſtic of juſt writing; ein of gol 
the ſuperior eminence of the ereſt Gia 
ſacred Scriptures in this prime noiſture, r 
quality hath been generally ac nd f lend 
knowledged. - One of the greateſſ als ; \ 
critics in antiquity, himſelf cog... yt 
ſpicuous in the ſublime and ſimpli. 2 mil 
manner, hath borne this teſtimontents thro 
to the writings of Moſes and SY This Circ 
Paul; and b parity of reaſon v ally regar 
muſt conclude. that had he berate dee 
converſant with the other heren, 
writers, his talte and candour woulWtice e. 
have allowed them the ſame el rity, F 
comm. 11. 4. 1": it render 
It hath been often obſeryed, een t 
writers of no mean rank, that u it preven 


«« Scriptures ſuffer in their cre 


„ by the diſadvantage of a literal 
« yerfion, while other ancient writ- 
# ings go. 4 advantage of a free 
« and embelliſhed tranſlation.” 
Butin reality thoſe gentlemen's con- 
cern is ill placed and groundleſs : 
for the truth is, „That moſt o- 
« ther writings are impaired by 
« 2 literal tranſlaton; whereas, 
„giving Only a due regard to 
the idiom of different languages, 


| and Ws the ſacred writings, when li- 
upon N terally tranſlated, are then in 
that WY their full perfection.“ 

ever E Now this is an internal proof, 
a jul Nast in all other writings there is 
rings g mixture of local, relative, ex- 
efted lenor ornament, which is often 
ps of bf in the transfuſion from one 
utlz. B:nouage to another. But the in- 
8 * ternal beauties, which depend not 
e, an 


m the particular conſtruction of 
pngues, no change of tongue can 
leroy. Hence the Bible com- 
polition preſerves its native beauty 
nd ſtrength alike in every lan- 
page, by the ſole energy of un- 
orned phraſe, natural images, 
wipht of ſentiment, and great ſim- 
plicity. | 
ſt is in this reſpect like a rich 
jan of gold, which, under the ſe- 
—"Wpereſt trials of heat, cold, and 
Wikre, retains its original weight 
ud ſplendor, without either loſs 
ir alloy ; while baſer metals are 


torrupted by earth, air, water, fire, 
{umpi nd aſſimilated to the various ele- 
. dents thro? which they paſs. _ 
an 


| This circumſtance then may be 


aſon ua regarded as ſufficient to vin- 
he hee cate the com poſition of the (ſacred 
; 1 iptures, as it is at once their 
ur v0" thief excellence, and g. 


reateſt 
krurity. It is their ert eee 

it renders them intelligible and 
leful to all; it is their ſecurity, 


u prevents their being diſguiſed 
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by the falſe and capricious orna- 
ments of vain or weak tranfla- 
tors, We may ſafely appeal to 
experience and fact for the con- 
firmation of theſe remarks on the 
ſuperior ſimplicity, utility, and 
excellence of the ſtile of the ho- 
ly Scripture. It there any book 
in the world ſo perfectly adapted 
to all capacities? that contains 
ſuch ſublime and exalting pre- 
cepts, conveyed in ſuch an artleſs 
and intelligible ſtrain, that can be 
read with ſuch pleaſure and advant- 
age by the lettered ſage and the 
unlettered peaſant ? T. W. 
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A Differtation on the Gods. of the 
ancient heathens, and the uſe which 
Heſiod and Homer haue made of 
tbem. By Dr. Peter Templeman. 


France concerning; the.compa- 
rative merits of the ancients and 
moderns, Monſ. De la Motte and 
Madam Dacier having entered the 
liſts, the illuſtrious Fenelon, Arch- 
biſhop of Cambray, kept apa cor - 
reſpondence by letters with Monſ. 
De la Motte; and in one of the 
ſubjects of debate, ,viz, On the 
characters of the Gods and, Heros 
in Homer, has theſe words in a let- 
ter addreſſed to Monſ. De la Motte: 

«« Encore une fois j abandonne 
« ſang peine Jes Pieuk et les Heros 
% d' Homere; mais ce Porte ne 
„ les a; pas faits, il a bien fallu 
„ aui, les prit tels qu'il les 
« trouvoĩt. Leurs defauts ne ſont 
40 l | Le Monde ido- 
« latre- et ſans Philoſophie ne lui 
* fournzfſoit que des Dieux qui 
e deſhonoroient _ la Divinitẽ, et 
« que des. Heros qui n' etoient 
“ gugeres honnẽtes gens Ainſi 

' X | - Homere 
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«« PArt, quand il repreſente les 
«© objets avec grace, force et vi- 
% yacite, Le ſage et ſcavant 
« Pouſſin auroit peint le Gueſelin 
«<< et Bouſcicaut ſimples et couverts 
«© de fer, pendant que Mignard 
«« auroit peint les Courtiſans du 


«6 dernier fifcle avec des fraiſes 


„ ou des colets montez ou avec 
„% des canons, des plumes, de la 
er broderie et des cheveux friſez. 


Il fant obſerver le vrai et peindre 


4e d' apres Nature.  Reflexions 
fer la Critique par Monfieur De la 
Motte, p. $2. 

Plato however ſpeaks of Heſiod 
and Homer as having framed thoſe 
fables of the . Gods which are 
found in theig qaritings, - 

Hut (widelicet wubes) Hotodos 
. H Ones njro $A8Y 8710, Y 
* U NN @omTat. uot Yap Ts 
A. ue Tos arfporors tudes 
„ EYNTIOENTEE eAeyor 7+ N 
« acyeor. Via. Platoni; Op. Tom. 
2.p-377: et ſeq. Edit. Serrani. Which 
(namely Pables) both Hef and 
Homer have told ns, and other poets 
have follewwed their example: for 


| = 2 alſe fables have 
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Bed and fill continue to publiſh 


wy 

Herodotus in ſpeaking of He- 
fiod and Homer in his Futerpe cap. 
53 fays, 

* OuTot Ns diet Of TINGAVTES 
* Geo oreny 6AXAGt, x} We 9401. 
«gt Tas errut res, 
„ he T6 H TEXYAs SURAONTES, 
ect dure gnα⁰id es. 
Theſe are the perſons who hade made 
a Theogony for the Greeks, and have 
given adgitions to the names of the 
Gods, and have diftributed to them 
their reſpecti ve honours and empley- 
ments, and have declared thitr forms 
ar appearances. 

Where by the way I would ob- 


« dible.” Pid. p. 98. 1ſt Editin. Wl, . 

The reaſon aſſigned for this al- abr 
ſertion, and the refinement upon it, 
are directly contrary not only to r 5 
the words of Herodotus but allo wok 
Plato, which I have cited above: e 8 A 
And indeed I do not fee with CONTOTTN 
what pretence of juſtice Plato could 
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% Homere atteint au vrai but de ſerve, that both Herodotas and 


Plato place Hefiod in the order of fill con 
words before Homer ; from whence forms, D 
one would be inclined to think that — 
they conſidered Heſiod ſomewhat ie 
prior in time to Homer. forms in 

The ingenious author of the 2 . 


» Enquiry into the life and writings viſible a 
Homer obſerves upon the pafige they We. 
have cited from Herodotus, lame pa 


„ What he ſays of Heſiod and il © when 
% Homer muſt be true in one or o- 4 
ther of theſe reſpects, that either the God 
«« they brrought their entire Syſtem 
immediately from Egypt and , 
« publiſhed it in Greece, till then tum 
4% ignorant of religion and rites; F 
© or that without other aſſiſtance — 
« than their own wits, they cor- 


4 tri ved it wholly themſelves ; but x Sas 
are both equally incre- — 


Such 


expel them from his republic, but : hem 
poſition that they were the bred 5 
inventors of ſuch fables as he ina eg x 
fault with, 1 ON 0 
The truth of the matter wit A 15 1 
reſpect to the Gods in the ma g 10 
ancient heathen world ſeems to be * cor 
this : Thoſe perſons who had dil 18 a 
tinguiſhed themſelves by doing | KK 
ſome acts of public utility, 9 3 ; 
were endued with ſome extraordi ye 55 
nary perfe&ions of mind or body 4 bug 


were thought to become 1mmor r 
tal after This life, and to reſide 1 7 
ſome in the regions above, other e 1 
on the earth and in the fea, auc THE 
others in the infernal regions, 1 on 
diſtin powers and offices ag" WM of which ; 
ed them: Although they wer tom be 
decome immortal, yet they wo Neptune a 


and BY 1:11 conſidered as having human 
abs forms, but much enlarged and more 
ener beautiful; they were conſidered 
that likewiſe able to change their uſual 
what forms into others, either of men or 
a brutez, and to become viſible or in- 
the BY ble as they choſe, Beſides this, 
4 7 they were conſidered as 1 * the 
kb lame paſſions, vices and frailties, 
* 2 when they were in this life. 

=" WH Cicero ſpeaks of the origin of 
aue, de Gods in the light I have repre- 
5 7 WY (ented it above in his Tuſculan Diſ- 
uf * putations, Lib. 1. cap. 12. To- 
the « tum prope cœlum nonne_hu- 
weng mano genere completum eſt ? Si 
— vero — vetera, et ex his ea 
| , « que Scriptores Græciæ A | 
07 « derunt eryere coner, 1ph ilh, 
nen-, Kieran geatigm Di Jul ba. 
de. « bencur, Mae 2 vabi, profect 
is a. in cœlum 1 * 

** Such were the wil 277 extra- 
* ragant notions, of the old heathen 


world concerning. Gods, when 
Heſiod and ae Who in 


bove ; a N 4 | 
conformity to ſuckn ons, framed 
vil ele, 70 Gods, and introduc- 


ed them into their - poems; for 
which they were afterwards cen- 
lured b the more eplightened 
piloſop OPT? gr; 

Our, Britiſh, Homer, Milos, 
has in, like manner built. 


hehe the commo received, notions 
ad dich wong chriſtians, of angels and 


(evils, thoſe beautiful fables, whi 


my worn his poem; and has this ad- 
mord vntage over the F 
body dr not the moſt, rigid philoſo- 
nor ter or divine baus made, hefe 
refideM eckion to them. 


The method of, makipg. Gods 


Af 
C5 
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from men was rerived in the po- 
liteſt age of the Roman empire; 
and the conſideration of its having 
been a cuſtom from the moſt re- 
mote antiquity ſoftens in ſome mea- 
ſure the extravagant compliment 
which Virgil pays to Auguſtus in 
the begining of the firſt Georgic, 
6 Tuquò adeo, quem quæ fint 
habitura deorum | 
% Concilia, incertum eſt ; urbiſne 
inviſere, Cæſar, 
«« Terrarumque yelis euram: et 
te maximus orbis 
« Auctorem frugum, tempeſta- 
tumque potentem 1 + 
% Accipiat, cingens materna tem 
pora myrto: wes 
% An Deus imm. venias maris, 
+ - Ac tua nautæ 721 
« Numina ſola colant; tibi ſerviat 
| ultima Thule, 
„ Teque ſibi generum Tethys 
emat omnibus r 
Even ſo grave an hiſtorian as 
Tacitus does not, fcruple to uſe the 
expreſſion, Divas Auguſtus, . 
As to the expreſſion Taryp 
d pονν e νο which is ap- 
plied by Homer to Jupiter, it is 
very certain that the word 7a 
was, frequently | uſed to fi nify 
ſuperior- or ſipreme: And the 
word pater in Latin, padre in 
Italian, and de in French, 
are 'uſed in the ſame ſenſe; It 


to ill occur to every one's thoughts 


what a, pompous title is given 
in our own language to the ve- 
netable heads of the church: 
And no wonder that the rude 
and ignorant heathens ſhould 


* Monſ, De la Vers very juſtly. ridicules the notion'of thoſe who interpret 
he word Tub. as real Father ot Creator of Gods and men: in conſequence 
which abſurd interpretation Jupiter muſt haye been the father of Saturn, of 
whom he was the fon; faffter of Juno, who was his ſiſter ; and father of 
leptune and Pluto, who were his brothers. LIE j 
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adore ſuch as had been illuſtri- 
ous, after their death ; when 
we are taught to bend the knee 


to thoſe right reverend prelates, 
whilſt living, * | 


131181 Sh... th. FS 1 
the, —_— 


| Efays on the importance of an in- 


der than the 


quiry into the humanwnind. 


THE fabric of the human mind 
is Eurious and wonderful, as 
well as that of the human body. 
The faculties of the one are with 
no leſs wiſdom adapted to their 
feveral ends, than the organs of 


the other. Nay, it is reaſonable 


to think, that, as the mind is a 
nobler work and of a higher or- 
, even more of 
the wiſdom and kill of the Divine 
Architect hath been employed in 
its ſtructure; it is therefore a ſub- 
ject highly worthy ef inquiry on 
its own: account, but fill more 
worthy-on account of the exten- 
five influence 'which the know- 
ledge of it hath over every other 
branch of ſcience, 

In the arts and ſciences, which 
have leaſt connection with the 
mind, its faculties are the engines 
which we muſt employ ; and, the 


better we underſtand their nature 


and uſe, their defects and diſor- 
ders, the more ſkilfally we ſhall 
apply. them, and with the greater 
ſucceſs. But, in the nobleſ arts, 
the mind is alſo the ſubje& upon 
which we operate. The painter, 
the poet, the actor, the orator, the 
moraliſt, and the ſtateſman, attempt 
to operate upon the mind in dif- 
ferent ways, and for different 
ends; and they ſucceed, accord- 
ing as they touch properly the 
the ſtrings of the human frame. 
Nor can their ſeveral arts ever 
ſtand on a ſolid foundation, or riſe 
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to the dignity of fcience, uni 
they are built on the principle, 
of the human conſtitution, 

Wiſe men now agree, or ouyht 
to agree, in this, that there is but 
one way to the knowledge of na. 
ture's works, the way of obſeryz. 
tion and experiment. By our con. 
ſtitution, we have a ſtrong pro: 
penſity to trace particular facts 
and obſervations to general rules, 
and to apply ſuch general rules to 
account for other 12 or to di. 
rect us in the production of them, 
This procedure of the underſtand. 
ing. is familiar to every human 
creature in the common affairs of 
life, and it is the only one by 
which any real diſcovery in philo- 
ſophy can be made. 

The man who firft diſcovered 
that cold freezes water, and that 
heat turns it into vapour, pro- 
ceeded on the ſame general prin- 
ciples, and in the ſame method, by 
which Newton diſcovered the lay 
of gravitation and the properties of 
hight, 1 His Regula Philoſophan- 
Idi“ are maxims of common 
ſenſe, and are practiſed every day 
in common life; and he who phi- 
loſophiſes by other rules, either 
concerning the material ſyſtem or 
concerning the mind, miſtakes his 


Conjectures and theories are the 
creatures of men, and wall always 


be found very unlike the creatures 


of God. If we would know the 
works of God, we muſt conſult our- 
ſelves with attention and humili- 
Iity, without daring! to add any 
thing of our's'to what they declare. 
A juſt interpretation of nature 15 
the only ſound and orthodox phi- 
loſophy ; whatever we add of our 
own is apocryphal and of no autho- 


rity, Al 


can give 1 
not to ſcr 
candid ex 


u owin 
ad obſery 
dy an ana 
" les 
uinciples. 
But it 
that this k 
more diffic 
therefore i 
that man k. 
preſs in it. 
y to the 
ud wakes 
u no eaſy 1 
empiative, 
nankind, 
An anatc 
dpportunits 
vexamine, 
with equal 
be differen 
litions ; ſo 
®ſcure, or 


Wy be dit 


All our curious theories of. the 
formation of the earth, of the 


ples WW ceration of animals, of the origin 
of natural and moral evil, fo far as 
abt WY they go beyond a juſt induction 
dat Wl tom facts, are vanity and folly, 
na. 50 leſs than the Vortices of De- 
- fcartes, or the Archæus of Paracel- 
con-. Wl vs. Perhaps the philoſophy of 
pro. the mind hath been no leſs adulte- 
tacu Wl ated by theories, than that of the 
ules, WM inmaterial ſyſtem. The theory of 
es to {Wl ideas is. indeed very ancient, and 
o di- ¶ hath been very univerſally receix- 
hem. ed: but, as neither of theſe titles 
and- ¶ can give it authenticity, they ought 
man rot to ſcreen it from a free and 
rs of Wcandid examination; eſpecially in 
> by Wi this age, when it hath produced à 
hilo- WW ytem of ſcepticiſm, that ſeems to 
triumph over all ſcience, and even 
rered WM cyer the dictates of common ſenſe. 
that BY All that we know of the body 
pro- Wi; owing to anatomical diſſection 
pr und obſervation ; and it muſt be 
„un an anatomy of the mind, that 
e lde can diſcover its powers and 
ies of praciples. 
phan- WY But it muſt be acknowledged, 
mon I dat this kind of anatomy is much 
dj nore difficult than the other; and 
pl · therefore it needs not ſeem ſtrange, 
eicher dat mankind have made leſs pro- 
em Or ¶greſs in it, To attend accurate» 
es hi y to the o erations of our minds, 
ud make t object of thought, 
re the Nu no eaſy matter even to the con- 
luays N emplative, and, to the bulk of 
ature? H nankind, is next to impoſſible. 
w the BY An anatomiſt, who hath happ 
t 1. (pportunities, may have acceſs 
umili· 


examine, withhis own eyes, and 
dich equal accuracy, bodies of all 
be different ages, ſexes, and con- 
lions; ſo that what is defective, 
Wſcure, or preternatural in one, 
wy be diſcerned clearly, and in 
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its moſt perfect ſtate, in another, 
But the anatomiſt of the mind 
cannot have the ſame advantage: 
It is his own mind only that he can 
examine with any degree of accu- 
racy and diſtinctneſs. This is the 
only ſubject he can look into: He 
may, from outward figns, colle& 
the operations of other minds; 
e ſigns are for the moſt 
part ambiguous, and. muſt be in- 
terpreted by what he perceives 
ithin himſelf. 

So that, if a philoſopher could 
delineate to us, Litin@tly and me- 
thodically all the operations of the 
thinking principle within him, 
which no man was ever able to do, 
this would be only the anatomy of 
one particular ſubje& ; which 
would be both deficient and erro- 
neous, if applied to human na- 
ture in general: For a little re- 
flection may ſatisfy us, that the 
difference of minds 1s greater than 
that of any other beings, which 
we conſider as of the ſame ſpecies, 

Of the various powers and fa- 
culties we poſſeſs, there are ſome 
which nature ſeems both to have 

lanted and reared, ſo as to have 
eft nothing to human induſtry. 
Such are the powers which we 
have in common with the brutes, 
and which are * neceſſary to the 
preſervation of the individual, or 
the continuance, of | the kind. 
There are other powers of which 
nature hath only planted the ſeeds 
in our minds, but hath left the 
rearing of them to human culture. 
It is by the proper aulture of theſe, 
that we are capable of all thoſe ĩm- 
provements in intellectuals, in 
taſte, and in morals, which exalt 
and dignify. human nature: while, 
on the other hand, the neglet or 
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perverſion of them makes its de- 
generacy and corruption. | 

The two-legged animal that eats 
of nature's dainties-what his taſte 
or appetite craves, and ſatisfies his 
thirſt at the cryſtal fountain; 
who propagates his. kind as oc- 
caſion and luſt prompt, repels in- 


» Juries, and takes alternate labour 


:and repoſe ; is, like a tree in the 
Foreſt, purely of nature's growth. 
But this ſame ſavage hath within 
him the ſeeds of the logician, the 
man of taſte and breeding, the 
orator, the ftateſman, *the man of 


virtue, and the ſaint; which ſeeds, 


though planted in his mind by 
nature, yet, through want of cul- 
ture and exerciſe, maſt lie for ever 
buried, and be hardly perceivable 
The loweſt degree of ſocial li 
will bring to light ſome of thoſe 
principles which lay hid in the 
— ſtate ; and, according to 
and company, and 
manner of life, ſome of them, 
either by their native vigour, or 
by the force of culture, will thrive 
and grow up to great perfection; 
others will be ftrangely pervert- 
ed from their natural form, and 
others checked, or perhaps quite 
eradicated, | wt 
This makes human nature ſs 
various and multiform in the in- 
dividuals that partake of it, that, 
in point of morals and intellectual 
endowments, it fills up all that 
gap which we conceive to be be- 
tween brutes and devils below, 
and the celeſtial orders above; and 
ſuch a prodigious diverſity of 
minds muſt make it extremely 
difficult to diſcover the common 
principles of the ſpecies. 
The language of philoſophers, 
with regard to the original facul- 


- 
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ties of the mind, is fo adapted t 
the N that it can. 
not fit any other; like a coat that 
fits the man for whom it wa 
made, and ſhews him to advan. 
tage, which yet will fit very auk: 
ward upon one of a different make, 
_— h perhaps ak handſome and 
as well. proportioned. It is hard. 
ly poſſible to make any innoyz- 
tion in'our philoſo concert. 
ing the mind and its operation, 
without new words and 
phraſes, or giving a different 
meaning to thoſe that are received; 
a li which, even when ne: 
ceſſary, errates prejudice and mil: 
couſtruction, and which muſt wait 
the — vf time to authoriſe 
it. For innovations in 8 
like thoſe in 1 — 72 
ment, are always ſuſpected and 
diſliked «by the many, till uſc 
hath made them familiar, and pre 
ſcription hath given them a title. 
If the original perceptions and 
notions of the mind were to make 
their appeatance ſingle and un- 
mixed, as we firſt received ther 
from the hand of nature, one c- 
cuſtomed to reflection would 
leſs difficulty in tracin 
but, before e are capable of re 
flection, they are ſo mixed, com 
unded, and decompounded, b 
bits, aſſociations, and abſtrac 
tions, that it is hard to knon 
what they were originally. Thc 
mind may in this reſpe& be = 
ared to an'-apothecary or Cy 
mid; whoſe W 5: indeed aft 
furniſhed by nature; but for the 
purpoſes of his art, he mixes, co 
unds, diſſolves, evaporates, anc 
ublimes them, till they put on! 
quite different appearance; ſo in 
it were very difficult to knot 


what they were at firſt, and muc 
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them; 
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Vor. V. 


more to bring them back to their 
original and natural form. And 
mind 1s not 


that this work of — 

was carried on by deliberate acts of 
Ivan. mature reaſon, which we might 
auk: WM recolleR, - but by means of in- 
nake WI fins, habits, aſſociations, and 
e and other principles, which operate 
hard. before we come to the uſe of rea- 
no rz, fon ; fo that it is extremely diffi- 
cern. cult for the mind to return upon 
tions, i its own footſteps, and trace back 
and thoſe operations which have em- 
Ferent ! ployed it, ſince it firſt began to 
eived:M think and to act. 

n ne: Could we obtain a diſtin& and 
1 mi fall hiſtory of all that hath paſ- 
© wit! {{d in the mind of a child from the 
thoriſe 


beginning of life and ſenſation, 
all it grows up to the uſe of rea- 


= ſon 3 how its infant faculties be- 
d and pan to work, and how they 
11 del brought forth and ripencd all 


the various notions, opinions, 


re- 
4 e. ud ſentiments, which we find in 
ns and ourſelves when we come to be ca- 
make pable of reflection; this would 
id on *© © treaſure of natural hiſto- 
1 then , which would probably give 
ne 1c. more light into the human facul- 
Id have des, than all the ſyſtems of phi- 
hem biophers about them fince the be- 
of te Faning of the world. But it is 
1, com n vain to wich for what nature 
ded, b 


not put within the reach of 
dur power, Reflection, the only 
aſrument by which” we can dif. 
ern the powers of the mind, comes 
wo late to obſerve the progreſs of 


x chy ure in raiſing them from their 
eed ar fancy to perfection. 1255 
for the It muſt therefore require great 


aution, and great application of 
nnd, for a man, that is grown up 
n all the prejudices of education, 
alkiop, and philoſpphy, to unravel 
u notions and opinions, tHI_ he 
nds out the fimple and origi- 
Vor. VII. wt 
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nal principles of his conſtitu- 
tion, of which no account can 
be given but the will of our 
Maker. This may be truly call . 
ed an analyſis of the human 
faculties; and, till this is per- 
formed, it is in vain we expect 
any juſt ſyſtem of the mind; that 
is, an enumeration of the ori- 
ginal powers and laws of oug 
conſtitution, and an explication 
from them of the various phæ- 
nomena of human nature. 

- Succeſs, in an inquiry of this 
kind, is not in human power to 
command ; but perhaps 1t is poſ- 
fible, by caution and humility, to 
avoid error and deluſion, The 
labyrinth may be too intricate, 
and the thread too fine, to be 
traced through all its windings ; 
but, if we ſtop where we can 
trace it no farther, ' and ſecure the 
ground we have gained, there is 
no harm done; a quickereye may 
in time trace it farther. 

It is genius, and not the want 
of it, that adulterates philoſophy, 
and fills it 'with error and falſe 
theory. A creative imagination 
diſdains the mean offices of dig- 

ing for a foundation, of remov- 
ing rubbiſh, and carrying mate- 
rials: Leaving theſe ſervile em- 
ployments to the drudges in 
ſcience, it plans a deſign, and 
raiſes a fabric. | Invention ſup- 
plies materials where 'they are 
wanting, and fancy adds colour. 
ing, and every befitting orna- 
ment. The work pleaſes the eye, 
and wants nothing but ſolidity 
and a good founda ion. It ſeems 
even to vie with the works of na- 
ture, till the envious blaſt of 
ſome ſucceeding architect blows it 
into rubbiſh, and builds as good- 
ly a fabric of his own in ity 
0 place. 
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lace. Happily for the preſent age, 
: builders — — 
ſelves more in romance than in 
philoſophy. That is undoubtedly 

eir province, and in thoſe regions 
the offspring of fancy is legitimate, 
but-in philoſophy it is all ſpu- 
rious. | 


* 


Thoughts on Self-preſervation, in 
- regard to Suicide. 
* HE law of ſelf- preſervation is 


one of the principal laws of na- 
ture: Itis to other laws what exiſ- 
tence 1s to other qualities; exiſtence 
ceaſing, all other qualities ceaſe ; 
the law of — being 
infringed, the foundation of other 
laws is haken. To deſtroy one's 
ſelf, in any manner whatever, is to 
be guilty of ſuicide. We muſt 
exiſt as long as poſſible for ourſelves, 
for our friends, for our parents, 
for ſociety, for mankind; all the 


relations that are honeſt and agree- 


able in theſe reſpects, belong to 
and ſuit; us. * 

He who tranſgreſſes againſt the 
law of ſelf· preſervation, treads them 
under foot, and behaves as if he 
ſhould ſay to thoſe about him : I 
renounce being any longer your 
father, your brother, your huſband, 
your friend, your ſon, your fellow- 
citizen, your like.“ We have free- 
ly contrated ſome of thoſe re- 
lations ; therefore it does not de- 
pend on us to diſſolve them with- 
out injuſtice. It is a compact into 
which we have been neither forced 
nor ſurpriſed ; therefore, as we 
cannot break it of our own autho- 
rity, we require the conſent of thoſe 


The conditions of this treaty are 
become burdenſome to us, but 
nothing hindered our foreſecing 


with whom we have contracted. . 


A | 
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them; they might become ſo to 
others and to ſociety ; but in this 
caſe we would not have been for. 
ſaken. Let us grant then, that no 
one morally on the ſurface of the 
earth is ſo uſeleſs and deſtitute, as 
to depart without taking leave of 
any but himſelf, The injuſtice of 
ſuch a proceeding will be more 
or leſs great; but it will till be 
an injuſtice. You muſt tÞ>refore 
be careful that all your actions 
tend to the preſervation of your. 
ſelf and of others; this is the voice 
of nature that calls on us perpe- 
tually. Remember, there is no 
choice to be made between ex- 
iſtence and virtue: | 


efle tions en different jets 0 
by E 
Poland; Duke of Lorrain and Bar, 


Theſe refletions are many of then 
evaluable for their ſolidity and gool 
ſenſe ; they are all ſo from the 
goodneſs of heart, which ſe n 
have given riſe to them. by 
are not always the reflections of « 
profound ober ber, but, in even 
particular, the ſentiments of a good 
man. The ſame may be ſaid 
the piece immediately following, t 
the ſame hand. 


HEN truth offends no one, i 
ought to paſs out of the mout 
as naturally as the air we breathe 
If with the pains we endure her 
below we were immortal, we ſhoul 
be the moſt miferable of all beings 
It is ſweet and pleaſing to hof 
that we ſhall not live always. 
It ſeems that all we do 1s but 
rough draught, and that alway 
ſomething remains .to be done 


te. 
make the work comple * 


Powe 
tionate 
be conf 
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can, 

Aﬀea 
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who feat 
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A miſe 
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lves un 
alt, 

Nature 
ſuffer fro 
order to 1 
It is h 
that there 
be ſatisſie. 
ſorry ma 
maſter of 
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nore bour 
tthing, 

rreſt vani 
reſt ceaſ 


I efteem 


If 2 man 
ky his kr 
bb what he 


None az 


dot ſeen by 


Man is 


portion 


can an. 


b. The 


to 
js Power is nat always propor- 
u tionate to the will. One ſhould 
no de conſulted before the other; 
the but the generality of men begin by 
as Wl willing, and act afterwards as they 
of can. | | | 
e of Affectation diſcovers ſooner what 
ore one is, than it makes known what 
be one would fain appearto be. 
fore Lazineſs is a premature death. 
ons To be in no action is not to live. 
Our- Great wants proceed from great 
dice Wl wealth, and make riches almoſt 
rpe- ual to povertx. 
— We Fel —* but once; he 
ex- o fears death, dies every time 
he thinks of it. | 

A miſer of ſixty years old refuſes 
— Wlinſelf neceſſaries, that he might 
7s Fot want them when he is a hun- 
ing of Wl red. Almoſt all of us make our- 
Ber. 


- unhappy by too much fore- 


Nature does not accuſtom us to 
luffer from our infancy, but in 
order to teach us to ſuffer. 

It is happy for human nature, 
that there are deſires which cannot 
te ſatisfied, Otherwiſe the moſt 
forry man would make himſelf 
taſter of the world. 

He that keeps his promiſe only 
t his own advantage, is ſcarce 
nore bound thai if he had promiſed 
wthing, Every promiſe of in- 


one, i rreſt vaniſhes, as ſoon as the in- 

moutiſi kreſt ceaſes. 

zreatheW | eſteem greatly the - ignorance 
f 2 man who belſeves and confel- 


t his knowledge to be confined 
„what he knows. ; 
None are raſh, when they are 
ut ſeen by any body, 
Man is only, weak by the diſ- 
1 there is between what 
can and what he is willing to 
Q, The only way he has to in- 
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creaſe his ſtrength, is to retrench 
many of his defires. 
- Intereſted benefits are ſo com- 
mon, that weneed not be aſtoniſhed 
if ingratitude is not fo rare, 

Weonly hate the wicked through 
intereſt, If they did us no injury, 
we ſhould look upon them with 
indifference. 

The people moſt attached to 
life are almoſt always thoſe, who 
know leaſt how to enjoy it. | 
The misfortune of the moſt 
learned is not to know, that they 
are 1gnorant of what they cannot 
know. i 

In the claſhing of opinions, the 


moſt ſimple wants only, for unit- 


ing minds, to be propoſed laft. 
Too much devotion leads to 
fanaticiſm; too much philoſophy 
to irreligion. 
The care we take not to ſuffer, 
cauſes more torment than we ſhould 


find in ſupporting what we ſuffer. 


We meet with great difficulty 
in conquering pride by reſiſting it : 
How potent then mult it be, when 
flattered? ' | 

True merit deſires to be honour 
ed, as it honours itſelf. 

As we cannot hinder young 
pepple from being inconfiderate, 
we ſhould remember that they have 
but a ſhort time to be ſo. 

The generality of miſers are very 
good people; they do not ceaſe to 
amaſs wealth for others that wiſh 


their death. U 


Life-is enjoyed only by bits and 
ſcraps : Every, inftant "terminates 
its extent : Whea it exiſts, the paſt 
no more, and the inſtant 
that follows is not yet. In this 
manner, we die without ever 


having been able to enjoy one 
inſtant. 0 | 
O 2 We 


| 
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We live too little for the long in a fooliſh mind ; it may be wiſe muſic 
time we are to remain dead. in a well formed heart. fer no! 
After death, there remains no The firſt ſighs of fooliſh love We 
regret for life, T he moſt melancho- are the laſt of wiſdom. darkn: 
ly of deaths is that of youth, How many prodigals are there, out of 
which is for a long time regretted. who, by dying, pay only na ture We 
The hypocrite who would fain what they owe her! the ele 
imitate virtue, can only copy it in We mount to fortune by ſeveral fl Senuit 
water colours. ſteps ; but require only one Rep 
It is having in ſome meaſure a to come down from fortune. Tru 
art of wit to know how touſethe What a yacuity- muſt there be WW but ne 
wit of others in a mind, which deſigns to be fill. Twc 
The indolence of the generality ed with evidence! the ter 
of the great borders ſomewhat up- There are authors that take ſo The 
on a lethargic ſtate. much pains with, and poliſh o © forge 
I doubt whether a wiſe and ſen- much, their writings, that all they by bis 
ſible man would become young give to the public are nothing but Rich 
again on the ſame conditions hewas mere duſt and filings. teemed, 
once ſo. The firſt Faults alarm innocence; WW tp 
The prejudices of — paſs thoſe that follow ceaſe to fright what ot] 
away with it. Thoſe of old age her. Happy that innocence which Thor 
laſt only, becauſe there is no a has not! fear, or has held coſts a 
age to be hoped for. * her fi fas; be very 
The reaſon why ſome peo Wo Widen real worth but tha We ar 
ſpeak ſo much * chat they ſp N ls firmnefs which ſeeks dan- taſtes wi 
only by memory. en h y and braves then quick, a 
We miſt yor be aſtoniſhed that Withewe 5g AER more im 
we have ſo ſtrong an inclination I pity eſs” guorant perſc Let u 
to idleneſh? It is the natural ſtate of who knows noting * one ud in thoſ 
man, bout bega puviſhment to knows but infifferently what bei bers, 
bim. 2 2vol % 415. has learned. It is — 4 better ti *<quaint; 
The. condemned to the know N N Van to know doing us 
ſweat! their brow and tofaci ue, great t deal: S To hi 
 updiaid mature ich the fleth of - * The man ' of eee ag rea] ve impu 
the rich3:aygd* the meh, tormented bons on to what b eicher an 
by, paſteus, er devoured by diſ. Has aeg ar e man of gef dat com 
9 irnkelomenels, envy the in- nius acc bine that conf 
fed of che gor Nene It does nit ſuit all perſons to b. To ſp 
below find themfelves ppy Model r Mone but great me nvals is a 
bar in de plage of ohe: ought to be o How man 
Tru religion has never haps The meri of t men is nc eſpect 
- ſaffered Oo wuck Hrom- the Mblence 'underftood' but” by thoſe who 3 Jealouſ 
* -perſecntots, us from the folly "Forme2<bbthck themſelves ; E nel of 
and /in{motrity" of those who re- nius ſpeaks iy 5 genios nfying t 
preſend ir uc d. 4 rightful! han- Great men“ n eriticize} To be 
tom by its. vigours;; 21> - their illuſtrious ade are lauf we, ſelf 
It is rare that love's not fooliſh fertinence 


ficient to provure 1 . 
I 
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Great ſpeakers reſemble thoſe 
muſicians, who, in their airs, pre- 
fer noiſe to harmony. 

We may recover out of the 
darkneſs of ignorance, but never 

out of that of preſumption, 


We have known bow to make 
the elements obſequious to our in- 
genuity, but we know not how to 
maſter our paſſions. 

True valour braves danger with- 
out neglecting reſources, 

Two ſorts of men do not reflect, 
the terrified and the raſh man. 

The true courage of the hero is 
to forget the rank he has attained 
by his courage. 

Riches would be little eſ- 
teemed, if they did, not , furniſh 
vanity with the bn of having 
what others have not. 

Though juſtice, is, not ſold, it 
coſts a great deal, and one muſt 
be very rich to obtain it. 81 

We are in the wr confound 
taſtes with baſons. Takes are leſs 
quick, and paſs away ; paſſions are 
more impetuous and durable. 

Let us ſeek after our enemies 


others, with whom we have no 
acquaintance, do not. think . of 
doing us harm. 

To hurt with more certainty, 
veimpute to thoſe we do not love, 


either an exceſs of virtue, or faults 


that come neareſt to the 
that conſtitute. their merit. 

To ſpeak evil of, a woman's 
nvals is a ſure way of praiſing her. 


How many men are women in 
reſpe& ! 


Jealouſy wold fain paſs. for an . 


exceſs of love; but it terrifies in 
ſaying that it loves. 

To bein a paſſion 1s to puniſh 
e's ſelf for the faults and im- 
ertinences of another, 


— 


right to deſpiſe us. 
in thoſe with whom we live; gh 


at extravagant praiſe, than in 1 che 


ways always beſet with tborns? 


the ſoul, ſadneſs its poiſon, 
virtues 
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Death is always an aſſured 
aſylum againſt the labours and 
— of this world. A pilot, 
ſure of entering the port, is in no 
dread of tempeſts. 

L would be glad to know why 
the oddeſt taſtes are always attend- 
ed with the quickeſt ſenſations, 

The wed of God proves the 
truth of religion; the corruption 
of man, its neceſſity government, 
its advantages. 

Nothing but religion is capable 
of changing pains into pleaſures. 

If we. had a fore- feeling of the 
trouble of correcting ourſelves, we 
ſhould have none in keeping our- 
ſelves free from faults, -. 

In order to be applauded for 
what we do, we muſt not too much 

laud ourſelvess, 
N ailments ee pain; 
and long. hapes, joy. | 

Thoſe that ought-, to (0 be ſecure 
from calumny, are generally thoſe 
.thax 4 avoid it ſt. 191 * : 

e wiſh no evil 40:thoſe we 
deſpiſe; but to thoſe who have a 


We ought to be more offended 


How can we love a life that 
leads conſtantly to death, and by 


Good humour is the health of 


Reaſon ſhews us our duty; he 
who can make us love bur duty, 
is mare powerful than reaſon itſelf. 

An implacable hatred is a greater 
burthen that we uſually think i it 1f, 

I believe indeed that it is more 
laudable to ſuffer great misfor- 
tunes, than to. do great things. 

Praiſes are ſatire, when inſincere. 

Almoſt always the moſt indigent 
are the moſt generous. . 

O 3 The 
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* troubles of another ſkim over the 


. — n 
ſumption makes all things to be Though ho 


The ties of friendſhip are at powerful as well as to the moſt 


preſent ſo light, that they break abject of men, that they are all 
of themſelves: They only draw members of the ſame body. 


hearts near each other, but do not 
unite them. nius, it is becauſe the arts have 
A hard and poliſhed piece of few inventors in an age where there 
marble reflects the objects that are are ſo many models. 
preſented before it. The fame The. moſt infallible mark of ig. 
may be ſaid of moſt men. The norance is ſuperſtition, 
Which of us would take notice 
ſurface of their ſoul, but go no of time, if it did not paſs away ? 
farther. | But great is our miſhap not to 
A man, greater than his misfor- think of it till the moment it flies 
tunes, ſhews that he was not de- away and eſcapes us! 
ſerving of them. | Science, when well digeſted, is 
The courage, which emulation nothing but good ſenſe and reaſon, 
inſpires for an enterpriſe, ſoon There are few perſons of greater 
finds the means of ſuccceding, worth than their reputation; but 
To ceaſe hearing a babler is the how many are there whoſe worth 
ſureft way to _ him hold his 1s far ſhort of their reputation ? 
tongue. ; However great a happineſs is, 
The defire of pleaſing is not there is one ſtill greater 3 which is 
laudable but ſo far, as we endeavour that of bring eſteemed worthy of 
at the ſame time to make ourſelves the happineſs" that is enfoyed, 
eſteemed. MMWe otght to feckon time by our 
To live in quiet, we ſliould un- good attiths,” and place the reſt to 
dertake nothing difficult hut pre. the account of our not having lived. 
1 often deceives us, 
thought eaſy. dee have tilt the ſame tonfidence, 
The inſtability of our taſtes is che and dur life pafes'awiy in hoping. 
occaſion of the irregularity of our All nature acts for growing, and 
lives. + All growth for its deſtruction. 
No other princes, commonly b that excites envy has 
but thoſe who are defervijg of at Jeaſt the ddvantige of cot ſound- 
immortality, love to encouſage the lng; er bt later the envious. 
talents that give a right to it, - Modeffy* 18 always (inſeparable 
Religion hs nothing more to from true merit. 
fear, than not being ſulciently' he Hell for ſome to con- 
underſtood, doe thienifetves' r their ignorante, 
. . Muſt one ceaſe 2 be 185 bog 1 uſeleſs all that they do 
eſcape being expoſed to the darts not know. E 
of envy ? What a calamity would MO Sj 2 born in palaces, be 


If we perceive at preſent little 


. 
- 


it be, if the ſun ceaſed ſhining that ſenſible of the miſery of thoſe, that 


weak eyes might not be offended? dwellł in cottages Pen! 

The older love grows, the Pattiptiſin is nothing more than 
weaker it is. Friendſhip is ſtronger the ſentiment of dur welfare, and 
in becoming dd. the dread of ſeeing it diſturbed. 

Nature cries aloud to the moſt Every thing, even piety, is 

| my 


is to it 
effect 1 

To 
eondui 
duty is 
painfu 
conſtay 


ment. 

Reaſon has occaſion for ex- 
perience; but experience is uſeleſs 
without reaſon. 

Conſcience admoniſhes us as a 
— before puniſhing us as a 


8 believe with certainty, we 
muſt begin with doubting. 

'I would be glad that there was 
aleſs diſtance | Hofiom the people 
and the great. The people then, 
not believing the great to be greater 
than they are, would fear them 
leſs; and the t, not imaginin 
the people 4 7 — 
miſerable than they are, would fear 
them more, 

If beauty knew all the advan- 
tages of the modeſty that hei Kad 
its charms, i it would not con 
expoſe it to ſo many dangers. 

Why fly from the unhappy ? 
Their ſtate makes us more feaſible 
of the value of 98 happineſs we 
poſſeſs. 

To ſuppoſe co in acoward, 
is to inſpire him with courage in 
effect. 

To make che principle of our 
conduct conſiſt in the neceſſity of 
duty is to make it very hard and 
painful, and to expoſe ourſelves 


conſtantly to the deſire of break- 


ing through it. 
How many people make every 
thing their bi neſs, becauſe they 


know not how to occupy themſelyes 


m any thing ? 
Experience, acquired by faults, 
is a very coſtly 1 4 | 
We are ond of converſing with 
thoſe we love, why therefore can- 


- 


not man, who) loves himſelf ſo 


fie; remain a moment with him- 
5 


Is it not aſtoniming that the 
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love of repoſe keeps us in continual 
agitation ? 

The advice given to princes 1s 
uſually of ſervice to 
who give it, 

Men and women, in marrying, 
make a vow of loving one another. 
Would it not be better for their 
happineſs if they made a vow of 
pleaſing each other ? 

As ſoon as in converſation we 
have perceived the reſult of the 
mind of thoſe with w * we 
ſpeak, we ſhould ſtop there. All 
that is ſaid further, being no 
longer comprehended, might paſs 
for ridiculous, 

What makes ſo many perſons 
go aſtray in their arguments is, that 
they would fain think beyond the 
extent oſ their intellects. 

The deſire of doing well is de- 
baſed by the deſire of appearing to 
have done well, 

It is rare that coxcombs have 
not at firſt the aſcendant in every 
aſſembly. 
on the ſurface of the water, till, 
the agitation, 
pitates of itſelf. _ 

There is no where ſo much oc- 
caſion for good humour as in 
courts, and yet * we find 
leaſt df i it. 


It is hardly poltble to ſuſpect 


another, without having in one's 
ſelf the ſeeds,of the bak 


neſs the 
party is accuſed of. 


Eſteem has m be aging 
charms than frien ſhip; on eyen 


love. 


It captivates” 8 
and never makes 


Vanity is wy infuporaal than 
affeted mod 


[ ;eſteem-an.. N man, who is 
ſenſible in regard to glory; I eſteem 


him no longer when be is capti- 
There 


vated with vanity. 
O 4 


ole only 


It is the mud that riſes ' 


ceaſing, it preci- 
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of appearing 
ment of being profuſe. 


| Dialogue between a King and bis 
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There are few friends but admit 
of advice, but ſcarce any can abide 
cenſure. 

By ſhewing too much dread of 
being deceived, we often diſcover 
the manner whereby we may be 
decaved. 

We uſually take a confident to 
have an approyer. 

The earneſt deſire of ſucceeding 
1s almoſt. always a prognoſtic of 
. 

Whoever places importance in 
little things is ſubject to treat 
ſlightly the moſt eſſential. 

Many miſers pegs to the ſhame 

uch, the puniſh- 


A , covetous perſon is ſeldom 
cured of the paſſion for gaming. 
Beſides the hopes of gain, <Q finds 
in it the advantage of hiding his 
avarice under an air of diſinte- 
reſtedneſs. W 

We are uſually miſtaken in eſ- 
teeming men too much; rarely in 
eſteeming them too littleQ. 


Favourite, on the apparent bap- 
from thence that d am good for 


pine/s of human conditions. — 
_ Staniſlaus, King of Poland, Duke 
of Lorrain and Bar, LVF 5 £3190 
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All my acquaintance think the 


. fame ; every one believes me hap. 


Py ; and nothing ſeems wanting to 
me but to be perſuaded of it my- 
ſelf. The degree of elevation 1 
have arrived at, has been conſtant. 
ly the object of my defires : But 
it is now almoſt inſupportable to 
me. Some ſee nothing but haugh- 
tineſs and "diſdain in my looks; 
others perceive only in my fortune 
a lucky fingolarity of your favour, 
All, not excepting my old friends, 
affect for me an. indifference, 
which is more tormenting to me, 
than jealouſy 15 to- themſelves, 
which conſumes them, and which 
they are afraid ta diſcover. The 
immenſe ſtores of wealth you have 
ſhowered down upon me, have not 
been hitherto able to ſatiate my 
avidity, and I regret laying them 
our on ſuperfluities, which my ſta- 
tion exeates aa wants: to me; J 
find, indeed, that nothing can make 
amends for the loſs ſuſtained by 
vain oſtentation, and that a man 
is always puniſhed for his vanity. 


Vou have nat impoſed any painful 


duty on me; hut the public ufer 


nothing, nnd ineapable oſ rendes 
— ſexvice. Thoſe, who 


and thoſe O require none, con- 
pretends to uſurpi your power an 

to govern You; The faule, which 
it is fancĩed you commit, are im- 
of all. diſeontent; in not 7 
me, you are thaught to ergo 
correftions n ſhort, by ſtudying 
to ſecure the petmanency of your 
fayour. I am commonly forced to 
lay a reſttaint upon myſelf, intire. 
ly attentive to pleaſe you, and 


always reduced to che . 
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of being quite regardleſs of o- 
thers. | | 

This is my condition. Judge 
if you have ſucceeded in _— 
me perfectly happy. You wil 
alſo allow, that, to be happy, 1 
hould be certain of being ſo con- 
ſtantly; and who will warrant me 
that the enemies, my credit have 
brought upon me, may not have 
themſelves hereafter enough to 
deprive me of it, and that you 
yourſelf may think you have done 
2 juſt and Jaudable action by facri- 
ſcing me to their animoſity ?' To 
prevent this diſgrace, and to de- 
liver you at the ſame time from 
the uneaſineſs my perſeeutors give 
you, I believe ſometimes L can 
dot ſhew'! yανια greater marc of 
gratitude! than By withdrawity 
om your court; und ſometimoes 
iſo, perſuaded thav my retiring 
would:tpaſt forithe moſt ſignal in- 
gratitude, I. catmots teſodoeb wpdy ! 
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joy with more ſatis faction the 
honours which are due to me, I 
would fain perſuade myſelf that 
they are rendered to my merit, ra. 
ther than to my high rank, and 
that thoſe points of homage are 
more addreſſed to my perſon than 
to my digmty. It is true, that, 
in order to raiſe myſelf even above 
the throne which I occupy, I have 
always endeavoured to raiſe for 
myſelf a reputation which, by its 
ſolidity rather than ſplendor, 
might be capable of fatisf/ing the 
whole extent of my ambition; 
but, in deſpite of all my cares, 
I am ftill daily expoſed to the cen- 
ſure of the public, who, having 


continually their eyes fixed on me, 


Judge'of my actions according to 


0 2 How many are 
wh 


there who" believe they cannot 
ſhew themſelves good citizens but 
by cenſuring the government un- 
derwhich they v; nor good poli- 


deſerting wu. Theft rwb opper ticiantz but bysſtraiming hard to 
ite: ſentiments diſtracd me] and fathom the myſteries of cabinets ? 
tis is the chuſe of them yo And now what has been the ſuc- 
hiverinoriced in mer My reaſon ceſs of my ambition? More ſatis- 
{uftuates between two extremi. factory thun chat of private per- 
ties equulſ vntidnah the love that ſomb, it 1 notwithftanding cir- 
attaches n cumſcribed hy bound a5 well as 
the obſtacies which di not permit theirs: Nay, every ckung in kin 
ne to love you gd. 9” betrays all the ſymptoms of 
Vg. In the picturè you have weakneſs of hum nature, * 
drawn for me of yuhraſentiments, As to ches, their ab 
| ſes av pretty faithfub mage of makes them leſs precious to me 
what I experience myſeif: though than they are to pri date perſons: 
your: condition and mine do not ſatiety fpoils' their reliſh * beſides, 
place us upon an equality Wel yet having no trouble itt acquiring 
2 other. Jama man, 2 attached to them 
nd confeq uently c to alt the ſ0;” as that they may contribute 
paſhons — human na- to my happineſs. F could with 
ture.” You are aribirions; and ſo that all” my riches conſiſted only 
mn I; but my ambition, wound in the pleaſure of ſeeing none poor 
up to the bigkheſt pitehi Hus not throughout my kingdom. 
ſuch — ue for me as In fefpeR” to the duties which 
Jours may have for you. To en- I have diſpenſed you from, that 
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you might enjoy in greater tran- 


quillity all the ſweets of life, I 


could alſo wiſh thoſe incumbent on 
me were in the ſame condition ; 
but herein I cannot have the ſame 


advantage as you. 


The principal of my duties is 
employing uſefully all the mo- 
ments of my life; I ſpeak of thoſe 
which I ought to confecrate to the 

of the ſtate. It often hap- 
pens that the loſs of one of thoſe 
moments cannot be repaired in the 
whole courſe of an age. My rul- 


| ing paſſion, and that which con- 
tri 


butes moſt to my happineſs, is 
to make, if poſſible, all my ſub- 
jects happy; but it is a torment 
to me to endeavour to content the 
taſtes, the caprices, and the too 


often unreaſonable pretenſions of 


thoſe who aſpire to my favours. 
Experience has ſufficiently con- 
vinced me, how difficult it is, not 


not to ſay impoſſible, to ſatisfy all. 


thoſe who. believe they ought to 
partake of them. In diſtributing 


them, I give the preference to the 
_ deſerving; but where is the per- 


ſon that does not believe but he 
deſerves them ? It is ſufficient that 
he has ſo good an opinion of him- 


ſelf as to conceive diſcontent at 


the good I have done, and he be- 
lieves this good miſplaced. Thus 
what does not ſatisfy one man be- 
comes an injury 'to many, and 


hence may be derived that coldneſs 


in ſerving me; every function be- 
comes then burthenſome and pain- 


ful; zeal is only byaſſed by inter- 


eſt, and each perſon, reputing me 
the author of his troubles, cannot 
imagine the defire I have for ſatis- 
fying him, if his defires were com- 


* with the public good. Can 


then depend upon the love of all 
my ſubjects ! 
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Can I even flatter myſelf with 
the attachment of thoſe on whom 
I heaped many favours? They en. 
joy among themſelves the ſweets 
of a ſociety, the charms of which 
are enhanced by harmony and 
friendſhip ; and what friends can 
I have but thoſe which intereſt 
procures for me ? 

What ſhall I ſay of the other du. 
ties annexed to my crown ? In the 
exerciſe. of juſtice, it is as dan- 
gerous for me to diſſemble, as it is 
diſagreeable to puniſh z yet my 
clemency paſſes often for weakneſs, 
and my fixed reſolution for cruel. 
ty. In military affairs, I forget 
nothing for maintaining the glory 
and intereſt of the nation ; but, 
if I am for making and retaining 

nqueſts, I am deemed ambitious, 
and an uſurper; if | ſeek for peace, 
Fam thought incapable of uſing 
my power. In civil affairs, how- 
{Fverexa& the meaſures I have 
taken may be, they will be ſaid to 
be ill concerted, if not attended 
with ſucceſs; and if, in the exer- 


eiſe of my A capacity, | 


re the abrogating of ancient 
aws formerly uſeful, at preſent 
inconvenient, and in their room 
have new ones enacted, this change 
will be conſidered as a ras : 
rerogative, or tendency to del- 
poſi. In the GI: I may 
accuſed of mal-adminiftration, 
and yet I am ſenſible of the great 
hardſhips my people ſuffer by con- 
tributing to neceflities of the 
ſtate. It is with regret that I im- 
poſe taxes on them ; I fancy that 
I wreſt violently from myſelf what 
Taſk of them, and I feel, with 
the moſt acute ſenſibility, what 
a melancholy thing it is to fe 
one's ſelf the father of a family i 
diſtreſs, | 
ay 


, I may 
iſtration, 
the great 
r by Con- 
s of the 
nat I im- 
ancy that 
ſelf what 
el, with 
7 what 


is to lee 


family it 
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I am not unacquainted with the 
artful turns and cunning that have 
deen introduced into politics, but 
herein I have been entirely influ- 
enced by good faith, under the 
guidance of truth and juſtice, If 
my ſincerity, always the ſame, is 
not ſacceſsful, I am blamed for 
having made uſe of it; and what 
none can help deeming a virtue, is 
imputed to me as a crime; Add 
to this that, what ſome deteſted in 
my enemy notwithſtanding his ſuc- 
ceſſes, they wiſh I had put in prac- 
tice myſelf, even at the hazard of 
reaping no 3 from it. 
Now think, abiding by my max- 
ims, how much it muſt have coſt 
me on certain occaſions, when, 
by reaſons of ftate, I have ſeen 


myſelf obliged to retract my 
word ? 455 


I have laid open to you the in- 
moſt receſſes of my heart, and you 
ſee the candour of my intentions; 
but theſe candid intentions have 
been far from turning always to 
good account for me. Muſt it not 

a vexation when juſtice is not 
done them, and an ill conſtruc- 
tion is put upon my beſt manner 
of conducting myſelf for the good 
of my people? Yet this conſola- 
tion 1s Ef that 1 have nothing to 
reproach myſelf with. 

The iame cannt be ſaid in re- 
gard to What I am going to tell 
you. By being a king I have not 
ceaſed to be a man, and I acknow- 
ledge in myſelf many faults. Some- 
times my power and ſelf - love 
might have made me deviate from 
the paths of juſtice and reaſon ; 
yain-glary might have made me 
undertake wars, without bein 
ſuffiejently ſenſible of their neceſ- 
ity, and wittiout foreſeeing that, 


my people to the danger of bei 


authority; that, like them, I have 
| — experience in it; and that, 


have often granted to importunity 
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for ſome doubtful advantages, 
gained over my enemies, I expoſed 


ruined by inevitable expences. 

might have, to ill purpoſes, ſquan- 
dered away the public treaſure, or 
at leaſt neglected to manage it 
with an exact cxconomy. In coun- 
cil, inſtead of interrogating truth, 
and ' encouraging its anſwers, I 
might, bigotted to my own no- 
tions, haye inflexibly maintained 
them. In ſociety, I might often, 
through complaiſance, have borne 
with faults worthy of reprehen- 
fion ; and, through the habit of 
receiving praiſes, I might have 
been too ſenſibly affected by them. 
It might alſo happen that I have 
been too unattentive to the con- 
duct of my miniſters ; that I have 
often ſuffered them to abuſe my 


been ſo weak as to think that to 
grow old in an employ was to ac- 


aſtly, the pleaſure of making per- 
ſons happy coſting me nothing, I 


what I ſhould have only conferred 
on merit. 

Hence it is plain that, on the 
throne itſelf, where one is con- 
ſtantly ſed to ſo many occa- 
ſions of being deficient in duty, no 
perfect happineſs can be taſted. 
When I do good, none have a due 
ſenſe of it; and, when I do evil, 
it is never pardoned in me, | 
Favourite. I have, Sir, the 
deepeſt ſenſe of the corifidence yon 
have juſt now placed in me. I con« 
feſs that, among thoſe that ſur- 
round you, ſeveral will always find 
ſome fault with your virtues, and 
ſeveral will be bold enough to ap- 
plaud even your faults. It - = | 
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buſineſs of your prudence to diſ- 
cern both, and of your wiſdom to 
deſpiſe all equally. 
King. 1 would gladly follow 
this lait advice, if, in placing my- 
ſelf above all cenſure, I could at 
the ſame time ſuppreſs the voice 
of my conſcience and reaſon. The 
whole of my condition charms me, 
the detail of it fills me with horror. 
Thus your ſtate and mine bear a re- 
ſemblance to one another, notwith- 
ſtanding their infinite diſtance. All 
men are made to fancy themſelves 
free, tho' in a real bondage, becauſe 
none in any ſtation of life can call 
themſelves perfectly happy. To be 
able, however, in ſome meaſure, to 
mitigate my lot, I have only one 
thing to with for, which is, that as 
my ſubje&s form with me the ſame 
body politic, there may be be- 
eween us a kind of democratical 
and inſeparable union, in order 
to their having as, much confi- 
dence in my government, as J 
have always had in their zeal and 
Kdelity. ont 


k 1 
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11 H E N we reſlect on the 


rally collects from the 


and the r- find As much plea- 
ure in 7 — . the enormous 


maſs, az the miſer who, owns. it 
ſees happineſs in, its Increaſe. 


Nor is there in this any ching re- 


pugnant to the laws of ttue morali- 


ty. Seneca himſelf allows, that 


eſt Apace, 8 without impairing 
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in conferting benefits, the preſent 
ſhould always be ſuited to the dig. 
nity of the receiver. Thus & 
rich receive large preſents, and 
are thanked for accepting them, 
Men of middling ſtations are ob. 
liged to be content with preſents 
ſomething leſs, while the beggar, 
who may be wow ſaid to want in. 
deed, is well paid if a farthing re. 
wards his warmeſt ſolicitations, 
Every man who has ſeen the 
world, muſt know that to have 
much, or to ſeem to have it, is 
the only way to have more, Thus, 
when a man has no occaſion to 
borrow, he finds numbers willing 
to lend him. A certain young 
fellow at George's, whenever he 
had occaſion to aſk his friend for 
a guinea, uſed to prelude his re- 
queſt as if he wanted two hundred, 
and talked ſo familiarly of large 
ſums, that none could ever think 
he wanted a ſmall one, 'The ſame 


beet that if he appeared ſhab- 
V 


manner in Which mankind foreman us out of the way, and 
nerally confer. their fayours,.,we would not be at home theſe two 

all find” chat they who ſeem to daz. 4 
__ want them leaſt, are the, very, per- 13 Ky ang, 161 Ip, are paſſions 
ſons who moſt liberally ſhare them. incompstible with each other, and 
There is ſomething ſo attractive in it. is/impoſſible; that both can re- 
riches, that the large 2 kde: in any. breaſt fox the ſmall- 

e; 


each 
other. Friendſhip is made up of 


eſteem and, pleaſure ; pity is com- 


paſed of ſorrow; and contempt ; 
the, mind. may for ſome time fluc- 


tuate between them, but it can 


never entertain both together. 
Yet let it not be thought — 
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would exclude pity from the hu- 
man mind. There 1s ſcarce any 
who are not in ſome degree poſſeſſ- 
ed of this pleaſing ſoftneſs ; but 
it is at beſt Sax a hort-lived paſ- 
fon, and ſeldom affords diſtreſs 
more than tranſitory afliſtance : 
with ſome it ſcarce laſts from the 
firſt impulſe till the hand can be 
ut into the pocket ; with others 
it may continue for twice that 
ſpace; and on ſome of extraordi- 
nary ſenſibility, I have ſeen it ope- 
rate for half an hour. In great 
diſtreſs we ſometimes, - it 1s true, 
feel the influence of - tenderneſs 
ſtrongly ; when the ſame diſtreſs 
ſolicits a ſecond time, / we then feel 
with diminiſhed ſenſibility, but 
like the repetition of an echo, 


every new impulſe becomes weak- 


er, till at laſt our Rnſations loſe 
every mixture of Torrdw,*"'and 
degenerate into downrighr con- 
tempt. e AEMSNNSY 
Jack Spindle and'T were dI&ae- 
quaintance; but he's gone! 
was bred in à compting 2 houſe, 
and his father 4% 0 al he Was 
out of his time, left him àn Rand- 
ſome N and many friends 
to adviſe With!“ The teſtraint in 
which "Hp had been Drought up, 
had thrown A lo] upon his tem- 
E which ſome regarded ag an 
babituat" pradanes' Tol Mon duch 
conſideratiotts; he Had S r day re- 
peated offers bf friend hips Thoſe 
who had money, Were ready to'of- 
fer kim their àſſiſtunce that way; 
and they who had daughters, fre- 
quently, in the warmth of \affee- 
tion, adviſed him to matfy. Juck, 
however, wWwas in good circum · 
ſtances 3 he wanted neither money, 
friends, nor a wife; und therefore 


from generous friendſhip. Let 


| „Would wide fifty anſwer ? If 
38 declined their ipropo- !&1you'lfve but fifty to ſpare 
$, | 
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Some errors in the management 
of his affairs, and ſeveral loſſes in 
trade, ſoon brought Jack to a diffe- 
rent way of thinking; and he at 
laſt thought it his belt way to let 
his friends know that their offers 
were at length acceptable. His 
firſt addfeſs was therefore to a ſcri- 

vener, who had formerly made 
him frequent offers of money and 
friendſhip. ' 4 

Jack, therefore, thought he 
might uſe his old friend without 
any ceremony, and as a man con- 
fident of not being refuſed, requeſt- 
ed the uſe of an hundred guineas 
for a ſe days, as he juſt then had 
an occaſion: for money. And 
pray, Mr. Spindle, xephed the 
fſerivenet,; do you want all this 
money ?. Want it! Sir, ſays 
'« the other, if I did not want it, 
I ſhould not have aſked it.“ I 
am ſorry for that, ſays the friend; 

for thoſe: who want, money when 
'«:they-come;to-borrow, will want 
money when a They! Bag come 
to pay. To ſay the truth, Mr. 
* Splits, money is money now- 
a- days. I believe it is all ſunk 
in the bottom of the ſea, for m 
part; and he that has got a litt 
is x foot if he does not keep 
what ue Ras gor- 
Not quite diſconcerted by this 
refuſal, our adventurer was reſolv- 
ed to apply to another, whom he 
knew*to'be the very beſt friend he 
nad in the world, The gentle- 
man Whom he now addreſſed, re- 
ceived his propbſal with all the af. 
fabillty chat could be expected 
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mb ide; you. want an hundred 
gulnkns ? and pray, dear Jack, | 


„Sir , 
] muſt be contented,” ' Fifty to 
| « ſpare] 
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© ſpare, I do not ſay that, for I 
« believe I have but twenty about 
« me,* * Then I muſt borrow the 
< other thirty from ſome other 
« friend.” And pray, replied 
© the friend, would it not be the 
© beſt way to borrow the whole 
money from that other friend, 
and then one note would ſerve 
© for all, you know. Lord, Mr. 
* < Spindle, make no ceremony with 

me at any time; you know I am 
© your friend, and when you chuſe 
« a bit of dinner or ſo—You, Tom, 
© ſee the gentleman. down. You 
© won't forget to dine with us now 
© and then, Your very humble ſer- 
© yant.? | 


Diſtreſſed, but not diſcoura 


at this treatment, he was at 


reſolved to find that aſſiſtance from 
love, which he could not have 
from friendſhip. Miſs Jenny Diſ- 
mal had a fortune in ber own 
hands, and ſhe had already made 
all the advances that her ſex's mo- 
deſty would permit. He made 
is propoſal ihereforg with confi- 
: dence, but ſoon perceived, zo 
bankrupt ever feund the fair one 


kind. Miſs Jenny and maſter Bil- acquau 
* tag ; Whether in, Kent-ftreet or 
'the Mall ; whether at the Smyrna 
or St, Giles's ; might I adviſe as 3 
friend, gever ſeem in want of the 


ly Galloon were lately fallen deep- 
I in love with each other, and 
e whole neighbourhood thought 
It Omen ſoon be a match. 
very day now began to ſtri 
Jack ＋ 1 former ge 


- : 


cloaths flew piece by piece to the 
! aud * ſeemed at 
length eguipped in the genuine 
8 antiguity. But ſtill 
he thought himſelf ſeen 


re from 

„ the numberleſs invita- 
tions he had received to dine, even 
after his loſſes, were yet unanſwer- 
ed; he was therefore now reſolved 
to accept of a dinner becauſe he 
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wanted one; and in this manner 
he actually lived among his friends 
a whole week without being open- 
ly affronted. The laſt place I ſay 
poor Jack was at the Rev. Dr. 
Goſling's. He had, as he fan- 
cied, juſt nicked the time, for he 
came in as the cloth was laying, 
He took a chair without being de. 
fired, and talked for ſome time 
without being attended to. He 
aſſured the company, that nothing 
procured ſo an. appetite, as a 
walk to White Conduit-houſe, 
where he had been that morning, 
He looked at the table cloth, and 
praiſed the figure of the damaſk ; 
talked of a feaſt where he bad been 
the day before, but that the ve- 
niſon was over done. All this, 
however, procured the poor crea- 
ture no inyitation, and he was not 
yet. ſufficiently hardened to ſtay 
without. being aſked ; wherefore, 
finding the gentleman of the houſe 
infeaſible . ro all his fetches, he 


thought proper, at laſt, to retire, 
a pea s appetite by a walk in 
the park. Re”. 


You then, O ye beggars of my 
intance, whether in rags or 


favour which you; ſolicit. Apply 
to every paſſion, bur F re- 
dreſs. You may find relief from 
vanity, from ſelf-intereſt, or even 
from avarice, but ſeldom from 
compaſſion... The very eloquence 


of a poor man is diſguſting. If 


then you would ward off the gripe 
of poverty, pretend to be a ſtranger 
to her, and ſhe. will at leaſt uſe you 
with ceremony, Hear not my 


4 


advice, but that of Offellus. — 


you be caught dining upon a half- 
penny porringer of peaſe-ſoup and 
potatoes, 2 the wholeſomeneſs 
of your frugal repaſt. Vou may 
obſerve, that Dr. Cheyne has pre- 
ſcribed peafe-broth for the gra- 
rel; hint that you are not one 
of thoſe who are always making 
a god of their belly. If you are 
obliged to wear a flimſy ftuff 
in te middle of winter, be the 
firſt to remark that ſtuffs are much 
worn at Paris. If there be found 
ſome irreparable defects in any 
part of your a age, which can · 
nat be concealed by all the arts 
of fitting croſfs-legged, coaxing, 
or derning, ſay, that neither you 
nor Samſon Gideon were ever 
very fond of dreſs. Or if you 
be a philoſopher, hint that Plato 
or Seneca are the taylors you 
chuſe to employ ; aſſure the com- 
pany that- men ought to be con- 
tent with a bare covering, fince 
what now is ſo much the pride 
of ſome, was - formerly our 
ſhame. Horace will give you a 
Latin ſentence” fit for the occa- 
fion ; l 


Toga defendere frigus quamvis 
craſſa gucat. 5 


In ſhort, however caught, do 
not give up, but aſeribe to the 
frogality of your difpofitton, what 
others might be apt ti attribute 
to the narrowneſs of your © cir- 
cumſtances, and apper” rather to 
be a miſer than a beggar. To 
be poor, and to ſeem poor, is 
a certain method never to riſe, 
Pride in the great is hateful, in 
the wiſe it js ridiculous ; beggarly 
pride is the only ſort of vanity I 
can excuſe, 
Traveller, Ne V. 
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Reflections on the influence of lan- 
guage on opinions and of opinions 
on language. Extracted from a 
diſſertation on that ſubject, by M. 
Michaelis, prefident of the royal 
feciety of Gottingen. 


JT is eaſily to be perceived, that 
in every country the populace 
have had the principal influence in 
the formation of anger ; be- 
— the ideas entertaine 2 this 
reſpect by the majority of a 
ple, will always take the lead and 
influence the reſt. Hence it will 
follow, that in proportion as the 
people of any nation grow learn- 
ed and polite, their language will 
be improved and embelliſhed, Of 
this Mr. Michaelis gives us ſeveral 
inſtances. Thus, according to 
our author, Gos, the Greek term 
for the divinity, takes its riſe ſrom 
a word which ſignifies 2 run; be- | 
cauſe the ſtars were worſhipped 
deities by the idolatrous — 
who firſt formed that language. 
Thus alſo the Latin term for the 
Deity hath generally a plural 
ſenſe, on account of the prevail- 
ing notions of polytheiſm among 
the ancient Romans. Nay, it 1s 
certain, that neither the Greeks 
nor the Latins had any word ex- 
preſſive of that idea which we form 
of one ſupreme, perſect, indepen- 
dent being, who created the uni- 
verſe: Again, the Hebrew term 
generally uſed by the Jews to ex- 
preſs the /profy, literally ſignifies | 
to be ſcourged with à rod. Now, 
in the caſtern countries this diſeaſe 
was. peculiarly looked upon as an 
immediate puniſhment inflifted by 
God; and hence that name was 
given to it, The Greeks made 
uſe of the ſame word to ſigniſy 
the 
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the /oul, as they uſed for a butter- 
fly; evidently becauſe a butterfly 
is only a caterpillar that changes 


its form without dying, and bears 
therein a ſimilitude to the ſoul, 


"which continues to exiſt in its new 


ſtate after the diſſolution of the 
body. It was for this reaſon that 
the Greeks firſt repreſented the 
ſoul hieroglyphically under the 
form of a butterfly, and afterwards 
proceeded to give it the very name 
of that inſect. | 

© Under the ſecond hand, our 2u- 
chor inſtances, as an uſeful effect 
of this intimate connection be- 
tween languages and opinions, the 
uncommon energy of ſome ety- 
mologies, from which the nature 
of the objects ſpoken of, is in- 
ſtantaneouſly and ſtrikingly per- 
ceived. Thus, for example, AbZa, 
the Greek term for g/ory and Ho- 
our, ſignihes literally opinion, and 
is expreſſive,· without equivoca- 
tion, of the good opinion enter- 
tained of us by others. It was 


very far, therefore, from ridicu- 


lous pedantry in the ancients, to 
apply themſelves with ſuch great 
afiduity to the purity and per- 
fection of their language; an ob- 
ject equally worthy the attention 
and application of the moderns ; 
as by ſuch means they may do in- 
finite ſervice to the cauſe of litera- 
ture, not only with re to the 
preciſion of language, but to the 
perpetuating of the diſcoveries in 
the ſciences, Thus it will be impoſ- 
fible, for inſtance, ſo long as the 
German language ſubſiſts, for poſ- 
terity to forget the uſe of the 
Quinguina; as in that tongue it is 
called Fieberrinde, or the Fever- 
bark. Another great advantage 
which is to be deduced from ety- 


mological preciſion, is, that it 


% 


ſeryes to preſerve the original fo. 
tions of things which time hath 
diverſified; Thus the definitions 


you iven of marriage are im- 
perfect, in that they do not con. 
vey a preciſe diſtinction between 
the ſtate of matrimony and con- 
cubinage. But if we conſult the 
Greek, we ſhall find the word 
Nö Hs, uſed indiſcriminately both 
for marriage and the law ; and 
hence we may diſcover, that to be 
married to any one originally fig. 
nified to be united according to 
law. A farther inſtance of the 
advantageous influence of language 
on opinions, our author . obſerves 
to be the effect which the name; 
of —_ frequently have, to in- 
ſpire a love or hatred toward them, 
as they are repreſented thereby to 
be beneficial or hurtful. Thus, if, 
inſtead of calling the artificial me- 
thod of communicating the ſmall- 
pou by the name of inoculation, it 

ad been called, for example, the 
Turkiſh /mall-pox, it would in all 
probability have met with much 

reater oppoſition than it hath 
one : whereas, on the other hand, 
if this ſalutary practice had been 
ſoftened by the appellation of the 


preſervative of beauty, it is equally 


probable that the fair ſex at leaſt 
would all declare themſelves open- 
ly in its favour, notwithſtanding 


the refletions of the moroſe and 


gloomy moraliſts, who decry it. 
Languages have an advantage- 
ous influence on opinions, in their 
variety of terms to expreſs the 
ſeveral objects of our knowledge. 
The more copious any language 15, 
the more eaſily will it take the 
impreſſions of ſcience, How uſe- 
ful, for inſtance, would it not be, 


if all plants and vegetables had 


French names in France, Ger- 
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man names in Germany, and that 
the botaniſts ſhould call chem by 
the ſame appellation as the people ? 
The oriental languages were, in 


this reſpect, greatly ſuperior to 


ours. But our manner of teach- 
ing all the ſciences in Latin, pre- 
vents the modern languages from 
acquiring ſuch a degree of per- 
ſection: the ſeveral profeſſors of 
natural philoſophy in the univerſi- 
ties of Europe, however, would 
do well to pay ſo much reſpect 
to their own country, as to give 
lectures in their vernacular tongue. 
It is certain, that the eopigd heft 
of a language may ſerve to pre- 
vent an 1nfinitade of popular er- 
tors, which "the vulgar fall into 
from the barrenneſs of their na- 
we rongaes, TON eee 


1 p : 
e 1 Denne 


I diſcourſe addreſſed to the. IWelches 
. e. French) by Amthony Vader, 


ther to Millan. 


From the Tales of. William Hadi, 


lately publiſhed Ay M. De 7 


taire. 


0 WELCHES! my country- 
men! if you ſurpaſs the an- 
dent Greeks, and Romans, let it 
tot however be ſaid of you, that 
bke teſty and way ward babes, you 
bite the nipples of the nurſes that 
ure fed _ you with inſtrud ion; 
Oltain from inſulting the maſters 
hat taught you ;,, be modeſt in 
jour triumphs ; conſider for a mo- 
nent what yon really are, and 
from whence you, E your 
drigin, | | 
ou had the honour, it is true, 
o be conquered and enſlaved by 
dlius Cæſar, who condemned your 
Vor. VII. i 


whole parliament of Vannes to the 
bee ſold the reſt of the inha- 

itants like cattle, cut off the 
hands of the people of Quercy, 
and afterwards governed you with 


great clemency. You remained 


above five hundred years ſubjeR 
to the laws of the Roman empire. 
Your Druids, who treated you like 
ſlaves and beaſts, and burned you 
proully in ofier cages, loft a con- 

derable part of their credit and 
influence when you became the 


ſlaves of the Romans. You muſt, 


however, acknowledge, that you 


have always, more or leſs, borne - - 


certain characters of barbarity. 
In the fifth century, you were 
made ſlaves by the Vandals, whom 


| you call by the pompous and high- 


ſounding name of Burgundians, a 


- 


very cleanly ſort of people, who, 


according to the report of Sidonius 
77 anointed their hair 
0 


h ſtrong butter. Theſe elegant 


victors made themſelves maſters of 
all that territory that lies between 
the city of Vienne, in Dauphiny, 
and the ſource of the Seine; and 
there ſubſiſts ſtill ſome remains, 
that diſcover the genius and man- 
ners of thoſe glorious times, fince 
it is well known that to this very 


day the monks and canons have 
vaſſals and, fiets_in' that country. 


This honourable prerogative of 


humanity is ſtill a ſtanding teſti- 


mony of your wiſdom, 
One part of your country, which, 
in your barbarons | jargon, you 
called Oc, was invaded by the 
Viſigoths, and another. that you 
named Oui, was ſeized by à Si- 
cambrian called Hildoyic, or Clo- 
vis, whoſe forefathers had been 
expoſed at Triers to the fury of 
wild beaſts, by the emperor Con- 
P ; 
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ſtantine. This Sicambrian, at the 
head of an handful of Franks, who 
iſſued forth from the marſhy bor- 
ders of the Rhine, the Maine and 
the Maiſe, reduced you anew into 
@ ſtate of ſervitude. 
The glorious expeditions of this 
illuſtrious hero conſiſted in aſſaſſi- 
nating, in the moſt perfidious man- 
ner, three little kings who were 
his relations and friends, It was 
then that your country acquired 
the melodious name of Frankreik, 
ſince changed for that of France, 
and you looked upon yourſelves 
as the firſt nation in the univerſe, 
becauſe you carried the golden 
ſtandard of St. Denis. 

A band of northern pirates 
landed upon your coaſts, ſome 
time aſter, to lay you under con- 
tribution, and took from you the 

rovince, ſince called Normandy. 

ou were. then divided and par- 
celled out into little nations, un- 
der different ſovereigns, 'of which 
every one had its own laws and its 
own peculiar jargon, 

The half of your country belong- 
ed, ſoon after this, to the inhabi- 
tants of theiſland of Britain ; twelye 

rovinces were actually in their 
ds, when, as yet, you had 
neither Laon, nor Marſeilles, nor 
Dauphiny, nor Provence, nor 
Languedoc. 

Norithflanding the miſeries of 
this ignominious condition, not- 
withſtanding this ſeries of defeats 
and affronts, your compilers, 
whom you dignify with the title 
of hiſtorians, call you oſten the 
firſt le in the univerſe, © This 

ithet 15 neither obliging nor po- 
lte with reſpe@ to other nations. 
Add a little modeſty to your ſhin- 
ing qualities, and temper your 
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pretenſions with a ſmall portion 
of humility, and then the reſt of 
Europe will do you juſtice, and 
pronounce you ſupportable. 

Thank your ftars, that the fac- 
tions of the Red Roſe and White 
Roſe delivered you out of the 
hands of the Engliſh ; and parti- 
cularly, that the civil wars in 
Germany hindered Charles the 
fifth from ſwallowing up ydur 
country, and making you a pro- 
vince of the empire. 

You had a tranſitory moment of 
reputation and luſtre under the 
reign of Lewis the fourteenth, but 
do not let that tempt. you to ima. 
gine that you are fuperior to the 
ancient Greeks and Romans. 

Remember, that during the ſpace 
of fix hundred years, ſcarcely any 
mortal was found you (ex- 
cept a few of your new druids) 
who could either read or write. 
Your extreme, and almoſt un- 
parallelled, ignorance, rendered 
you an ealy prey to the flamen, 
or high-prieſt of Rome, and his 
ghoſtly council, who governed you 
like children; and, from time to 
time, whipped you into obedience 


with the rod of ſuperſtition and 


tyranny. Your contracts of mar- 
riage (when you made any) were 
penned in barbarous Latin, by the 
clergy, ſo that you knew not the 
nature or extent of your obliga- 
tions; and as ſoon as your wed- 
lock was bleſſed with offspring, 
a tonſured pedant came from 
Rome, and proved to you, by tho 
ſtrength of papal logic, that your 
wives were not your wives, but 
your, couſins, in the ſeventh de- 
gree ; that your marriage Was © 
acrilege ; that your children were 
baſtards, and that you. yourſelves 

would 


would be eternally damned, if you 
did not give, without hefitation 
or delay, the half of your ſub- 
ſtance to the apoſtolic ſee. 

Your kings were not much bet- 
ter treated than yourſelves. Nine 
of them, if I am not miſtaken, 
were excommunicated by the ſer- 
vant of the fervants of God with 
the fiſherman's ring. This ex- 
communication implied, and was 
conſtantly attended with, confiſca- 
tion of goods, chattels, and tene- 
ments, fo that your kings forfeited 
thereby all right to their crown, 
which the Roman fiſherman diſ- 

ſed of to ſuch of his friends as 

liked beſt. 

You will perhaps alledge, my 
dear Welches, ther the people of 
England, and the German empe- 
rors, were as inſolently treated by 
the papal flamen as you have been; 
but this does not juſtify you. Be- 
fides, if the Britiſh nation was for 
a certain time tame, and ſtupid 
enough to ſubmit to the yoke of 
the Roman druid, you muſt at leaſt 
acknowledge, that it has had ſpirit 
enough to break it aſunder, and 
to avenge itſelf of the ghoſtly ty- 
rant. Do your beſt to imitate this 
laudable example. SOL. 

You had formerly a king [Francis 
L.] who, though — in all 
his expeditions, and diſappointed 
in almoſt all his defigns, was yet 
ſo lucky as to ſucceed in his laud« 
able endeavburs to have you taught 
to read and write, He alſo brought 
learned men' from Italy, who 
taught you Greek; and artiſts, 
who inſtrutted you in the arts of 
ſculpture” arid painting. Never- 
theleſs, an hundred years paſſed, 
before you had a good painter or a 
good ſculptor. And as to thoſe, 
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who learned the Greek and He- 
brew languages, you had them al- 
moſt all burnt alive, becauſe you 
ſuſpected them of reading, in the 
original, certain ancient Jewiſh 
books, the peruſal of which is 
looked upon, by your druids, as 
of dangerous conſequence, ' 


I am, ready to grant, my dear 


Welches; that your country is the 
firſt country in the univerſe ; it 
is however certain, that you do 
not poſſeſs the largeſt domain in 
the ſmalleſt of the four parts of 
| world ; that Spain, Germany, 

eden, and Poland, ſurpaſs you. 


in extent of territory ; and that. 


there are provinces in Ruſſia, of 
which the kingdom of France 
would not make a fourth part, 

I wiſh I could ſay that you were 
the firſt kingdom in the univerſe, 
with reſpe& to thefertility of your. 
ſoil. But pray conſider the forty 
leagues of barren heath that lie in 
the neighbourhood of Bourdeaux ; 
think of that part of the pro- 
vince of Champagne, that you 
have dignified with the appellation 


of Louſy, of thoſe immenſe diſtricts 


where the people live upon cheſ- 
nuts, and of ſeveral provinces, 
where they have no other ſubſiſtente 
than oat-bread. Think of the 
order that prohibits the exporta- 
tion of corn; an order founded 
on your poverty, and perhaps, in 
part, on that levity of character, 
which leads you often to ſell in a 
hurry all that you have, when in 
three months time you will be 
obliged to buy it back again at 3 
more exorbitant rate, like certain 
inhabitants of America, who ſell 
their bed in the morning, forget - 
ting that they will want it to lie 
upon - night. wr | 
fl | 
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lions of inhabitants, 


Firſt people of the univerſe, do 
— forget that you have in your 

ingdom of Frankreick two mil- 
who wear 
wooden ſhoes fix months in the 
year, and, during. the other fix 
months, go barefoot. 

Are you the firſt people in the 


world for commerce and naviga- 


tion ? Alas! are you the firſt 


people in the world for the order 


that reigns in your budget? I am 
aſſured, that the public money 


* paſſes through fifty bands before it 


arrives at the royal treaſury, and 
that in its paſſage it is filtrated 
down to about a th of its origi- 
nal maſs. : 
You will alledge, perhaps, in 
anſwer to all this, that you ſuc- 
ceed wonderfully in bringing to 
peffection youf comic operas. I 
grant this ; but to whom, prithee, 
1s the honour due both of your 
comic and ſerious operas ? Do not 


they come from Italy? 


You have invented, *tis- true, 
ſome new modes, though at preſent 
you adopt "(generally ſpeaking) 
thoſe of England. But, on the 
other hand, was it not a Genoeſe 
who diſcovered that fourth part of 
the world, in which your poſſeſſions 
are reduced to two or three 1ſlands? 
Was it not a Portugueſe, who 
ſhewed you the way to the Eaſt- 
Indies, where you have lately loſt 
all your ſettlements ? 


Von are (as you pretend, and 


as F am willing to allow) the very 
firſt people in the world for the in- 
vention of uſeful arts. But was 


it not John Gira de Melphi, a 


Neapoliten, who invented the com- 


' paſs? Was is not Sebwartz, a 


German, that invented Funpow- 


der? And was not the art of 
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printing of which you make ſuch 
an extenſive uſe, the fruit of the 
invention of another German ? 
When you read, with avidity, 
the new pamphlets, on which your 
reputation as a learned nation is 
founded, you ' ſometimes, I ſup- 
poſe, make uſe of ſpectacles: You 
may thank for theſe Francis Spira, 
an Italian monk, without whoſe 
aſſiſtance, ſmall. print would not 
have been viſible to your anti- 
quated eyes. You make diſcove- 
nes, or amuſe the ladies with tele- 
ſcopes,. for the invention of which 
you are indebted to Metius, a 
Dutchman, and Galilei, a native 
of Florence. | | 
"Your barometers and thermo- 
meters amuſe you frequently ; but 
to whom do you owe this pleaſure ? 
To Torricelli, who invented the 
former, and to Drebellius, who 
was the inventor of the latter. 
Many of your philoſophers have 
explored the true laws of the pla- 
netary ſyſtem; but was it not 
an inhabitant of Poliſh Pruſſia 
that diſcovered the ſublime ſe- 
cret of the Creator I If the uſe 
of logarithms has aſſiſted vou 
in your calculations, you are in- 
debred, for this ſuccour, to the 
indefatigable labour of Lord Na- 
pier had? his aſſociates; and it is to 
Otto Guerick, of Magdeburgh, 
that you are obliged for the air 


ump. ; 

” The ſame Galilei, who has been 
already mentioned; diſcovered hill 
the ſatellites of Jupiter, the ſpots 
of the ſun, and his rotation on bis 
axis. Huygens, the Dutchman, 
ſaw. Saturn's ring, and ap Italian 
his ſatellites, when you ſaw no- 
thing at all. 

It was alſo the immortal New- 
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the ſublime ſtro 
Vou have clocks, that meaſure the 
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ton, who opened your eyes upon 
the true nature of light, and un- 
folded the great laws of motion, 
that regulate the courſe of the ce- 
leſtial luminaries, and make heavy 
bodies tend to the center, 

Firſt peopleof the univerſe, you 
have nothing almoſt, that you can 


call your own, You love to adorn 


your cabinets with prints ; but 
remember that the Florentine Fi- 
niguerra is the inventor of that 
elegant art which employs the 
graver to multiply and eternize 

— of the pencil. 


current of your ill- ſpent time; 
but the invention of theſe is due 
to the labours of the great Huy- 


gens. 


I 


On decency in converſation. 


Mee H of thehappineſs of life de- 

pends upon a ſtrict obſervance 
of the decencies of converſation, for 
converſation ſeldom takes place but 
in thoſe ſeaſons that are ſet apart 
for relaxation and entertainment; 
yet we have no inſtitution among 
us in which the art of converſa- 
tion is taught, and the laws of 
it aſcertained. It may, perhaps, 
he thought difficult, if not im- 
poſſihle, to eſtabliſh ſuch an in- 
ſtitution, and many doubts may 
ariſe about the form and man- 
ner of conducting. it. Inſtead of 
evineing its practicability by rea- 
ſoning upon it, or endeavouring 
to preſcribe its form or its opera- 
tions, I ſhall give the following 
anecdote, which is curious in it- 
lelf, and may, perhaps, have a 
better effect than the mere. grati- 
kcation of curioſity. 
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There is a very extenſive lord- 
ſhip near Lublin in Poland, which 
has been long in poſſeſſion of the 
houſe of Pſomka; the eldeſt 
branches of which are called Lords 
of Babine, the name of the eſtate. 
There was at the court of Sigiſ- | 
mond Auguſtus, a gentleman of 
the- family of Pſomka, who, in 
concert with Peter Caſſovius, bai- 
liff of Lublin, formed a ſociety, - 
which the Poliſh writers call The 
Republic of Babine, and which the 
Germans denominate the /ocrety of | 
Fools, This ſociety was inftituted ' ü 
upon the model of the republic of 
Poland; it had its king, its chan» - 
cellor, its councellors, its arch- 
biſhops, biſhops, judges, ayd other 
officers : In this republic Pſomka 
had the title of captain, and Caſ- 
ſovius that of chancellor: When 
any of the members did or ſaid 
any thing at their meetings which 
was unbecoming or ill timed, they 
immediately gave him a place of 
which he was required to perform 
the duties till another was ap 
pointed in his ſtead; for — 
if any one ſpoke too much, ſo as 
to engroſs the converſation, he was 
appointed orator af the republic; 
it he ſpoke improperly, occaſion 
was taken from his fubje& to ap- 
vint him a ſuitable employment; 
if, for inſtance, he. talked about 
dogs, he was made maſter of the 
buck-hounds ; ii he boaſted of his 
courage, he was made a knight, 
or, perhaps, a ficid-marikal ; and 
if he expreſſed a bigotted zeal for 
any ſpeculative opinion in religion, 
he was made an inquiſitor. Ihe 
offenders being thus diſtinguiſhed 
for their follies and not their 
wiſdom, gave occaſion to the Ger- 
mans, to call the republic the /o- 
5 131 _ 
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ny of fool doll, which, though a ſatyr 
individuals, was by no 
— ſo on the inſtitution. It 
happened that the king of Poland 
one day aſked Pſomka ir they had 
choſen a king in the ry 
To which he replied, Grd forbig 
that aue fpould think of eleting a king 
ewhile your may 95 lives; your Majeſty 
cuil always ting of Babine, as 
cube as Poland. The king was 


not diſpleaſed with this fally of 


humour, and enquired farther to 
what extent their republic reached? 
Over the whole auverli, Fame, 
For ave are told by Da wid, that all 
men are hart. T his ſociety very 
ſoon increaſed ſo much, that there 
was ſcarce any perſon at court who 
was not honoured with ſome poſt 
in it, and its chiefs were alſo in 
high favour with the king. The 
view of this ſociety was to teach 
the young nobility a propriety of 
behaviour, and the arts of con- 
verſation; and it was a funda- 
mentallaw that no ſlanderer ſhould 
be received into it. The regiment 
of the Calot, which was ſome years 


fince eſtabliſhed in the court of 


France, is very ſimilar to the re- 
ages Dainese. whe K. 


8 
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G ARDENING may be divided har 
into three | — kitchens 
gardenin —8p ree-gandaningem 
and landſkip, or pintieſgue- 
 gardening''2 which latter nis the 
abject intended o in the foldwing tho 
pages It / con ſiſts in pleafing the 
imagination by ſcenes of grandeur 
beauty, or variety. Qonvenience 
merely has no mare vhere, any 
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farther chan as it pleaſes the ima- 
gination. 

Herhaps the diviſion of the plea. 
ſures of imagination, according as 
they are ſtruck by the great, the 
various, and the beautiful, may be 
accurate enough for my preſent 
purpoſe ;: Why each of them af- 
fects us with pleaſure may be 
traced in an other author, 

There ſeems however to be ſome 
objects which afford a pleaſure not 
reducible to either of the foregoing 
heads, A ruin, for inſtance, may 
be'neither new to us, nor majeſtic, 
nor beautiful, yet afford that 
pleaſin melancholy which pro- 
ceeds from a reflection on decayed 
magniſicence. For this reaſon an 
able gardener ſhould avail himſelf 
of objedts, perhaps, not ve 
ſtriking, if they ſerve to Ss 


ideas that convey reflections of the 


pleaſing kind. 

Objects ſhould indeed be leſs cal- 
culated to ſtrike the immediate eye, 
than the judgment or well-formed 
imagination ; as in painting. 

It is no objection to the pleaſure 
of novelty, that it-makes an ugly 
object more 7 It is 
enough that it produces a ſupe- 
Tioritz betw in other re- 
ſpects — K 8 TE ems, on ſome 
occasions, td, go even further. 
Arc — nat, broken rocks and 


F tO 8 we can 


a pleaſure. 
ſee _ 
ugh. 5y 
fatiate- and clo 3] unleſs” the W 
paſſes to them rom wilder ſcenes ; 
and then they acquire the grace o 


noveky. e Variety 


minati 
title by 
inſtanc 
aſſigna 
toes 
phies, 

Wh⸗ 


Italian 
cumſta; 
ground 
And, « 
a park 
been t 
hiſtory, 
ones ſe 
make i 
Im in: 
lugs; to 
yerſes 
curioſit 
ſure. 


in 6 


Variety appears to me to derive 
good part of bh effect from novel- 
ty; as the eye, paſſing from one form 
or colour to a form or colour of a 
different kind, finds a degree of no- 
velty in its preſent. object which 
affords immediate ſatisfaction. 
Variety however, in ſome diſ- 
tances, may be carried to ſuch ex- 
ceſs as to loſe its whole effect. I 
have obſerved cielings ſo crammed 
with ſtucco ornaments, that, al- 
_— the moſt different kind, 
they have produced an uniformity. 
A ſufficient quantity of undecorated 
ſpace is neceſſary to exhibit ſuck 
rations to advantage. 


Ground ſhould firſt be confider- 


ed with an eye to its uliar 
character. Whether it the 
grand, the ſavage, the ſprightly, 
the melancholy, the horrid, or 
the beautiful. As one or other 
of theſe characters prevail, one 
may ſomewhat ſtrengthen its effect 
by allowing every part ſome deno- 
mination, and then ſupporting its 
title by ſuitable 'appendages—For 
inſtance, the lover's walk may have 
aſſignation ſeats, with proper mot- 
toes—Urns to faithfullovers--Tro- 
phies, garlands, &c. by means of art. 

What an advantage muſt ſome 
Italian ſeats derive from the cir- 
cumſtance of being ſituate on 
ground mentioned in the claſſics? 
And, even in England, wherever 
a park or garden appens to have 
been the. ſcene of any event in 
biſtory, one would ſurely avail 
ones ſelf of that citcumſtanee, to 


make it more intereſting to the 


Imagination. Mottoes ſhould al. 
lude to it, columns, &c. record it 


yerſes moralize upon it; ar 
r receive its ſhare of plea» 
—_ 195 NV ud 4 


ln deſigning a houſe and gar- 
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dens, it is happy when there is an 
2 won of maintaining a ſub- 
ordination of parts ; the houſe 
ſo luckily placed as to exhibit a 
view of the whole deſign. I have 
ſometimes thought that there was 
room for it to reſemble. an epic or 
dramatic poem, It is rather to be 


wiſhed than required, that the 


more ſtriking ſcenes may ſucceed 
thoſe which are leſs fo, a 

Taſte depends much upon tem- 
re Some prefer Tibullus to 
irgil, and Virgil to Homer 


Hagley to Persfield, and Persſiel 
This 


to the Welſh mountains, 
occaſions the different preferences 
that are given to fituations—A gar- 
den ſtrikes us moſt where the grand 
and the pleaſing ſucceed, not in- 
termingle, with each other. 


I believe, however, the ſublime- 


has generally a deeper effect than 
the merely beautiful, | 

T uſe the words land{kip and pro- 
ſpect; the former as expreſſive of 
home ſcenes, the latter of diſt ant 
images, Proſpects ſhould take in the 
blue diſtant hills; but never ſo re- 


motely, that they be notdiſtinguiſhs 


able from clouds. Vet this mere 
extent is what the vulgar value, 
Landſkip ſhould contain variety 
enough to form a picture upon 
canvas; and this is ho bad teſt, 
as I think the Jlandſkip painter is 
the gardener's beſt deſigner. The 
eye requires a fort of ballance here; 
but not ſo as to encroach upon 
probable nature. A wood, or hill, 
may ballance a houſe or obelif ; 
for exactneis would be diſpleaſing; 


we form our notions from what we - 


have ſeen and tho“ could we com- 
prehend the univerſe, we might 
perhaps find it uniformly regular; 
— that we ſee of it, 

ituate our fancy to the contrary. 
P 4 „ 
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The eye ſhould always look ra- 
ther down upon water”: cuſtomary 
nature makes this requiſite. I know 
nothing more ſenſibly diſpleaſing 
than Mr. T—'s flat ground be- 
twixt his terras and his water. 

It is. not eaſ to account for the 
fondneſs of former times for ſtrait- 
lined ' avenues to their houſes ; 
ſtrait-lined walks through their 
woods; and in ſhort, every kind 
of ſtrait line; where the ſoot is to 
travel over, what the eye has done 
before. This circumſtance, is one 
objection. Another, ſomewhat of 
of the ſame kind, is the repetition 
of the ſame object, tree after tree, 
for a length of way together. A 
third is, that this identity is pur- 
chaſed by the loſs ef that variety, 


Which the natural country ſupplies 


every where, in a greater or leſs de- 
gree. To ſtand ſtill and ſurvey 
auch avenues, may afford ſome 
Nender ſatis faction, through the 
change derived from perſpective; 
but to move on continually and 
find no change of ſcene in the leaſt 
attendant-on our change of place, 
uſt give actual pain to a perſon 
taſte, For ſuch an one to be 
condemned to paſs along the 
famous viſta from * Moſcow to 
Peterſburg, vrthat other from 552 
to Lahor. in India, muſt be as diſ- 
agreeable a ſenteuce, as to be can- 
demned. to dabour at che gallies. 1 
conceived, ſeme idea of the ſen- 
ſation he muſſ (eel; from walking. 
but a r minutes, immured, be- 
twixt. Lord Bs high-ſhotn 
yew-hedges a which - runs exactly 
parallel, at che diſtance of about ten 
feet; andi are contrived ꝓerſectiy 


to exclude all ind ot objects What- 


D ier 


ſoever. 01 iar 1 


When a building, or other object, 


aas, u Montefquicu on Taſte, IS 25 
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has been once viewed from its pro- 
per point, the foot ſhould never 
travel to it by the ſame path, which 
the eye hath travelled over before, 
Loſe the object, and draw nigh, 
obliquely. | | 
The ſide- trees in viſtas ſhould be 
ſo circumſtanced as to afford a pro- 
bability that they grew by nature. 
Ruinated ſtructures appear to 
derive their power of pleaſing, 
from the irregularity of ſurface, 
which is variety; and the latitude 
they afford the imagination, to 
conceive an enlargement of their 
dimenſions, or to recolle&t any 
events or circumſtances appertain- 
ing to their priſtine grandeur 6 


far as concerns grandeur and ſolem- 


nity, The breaks in them ſhould 
be as bold and abrupt as poſlible. 
—[fmere beauty be aimed at (which 
however is not their chief excel- 
lence) the waving line, with-more 
eaſy tranſitions, will become of 
reater importance Events relat- 
ing to them may be ſimulated by 
numberleſs little artifices ; but it 
1s ever to be remembered, that high 
hills and ſudden deſcents are moſt 
ſuitable to caſtles and fertile vales, 
near wood and water; moſt 1mi- 
tative of the. uſual ſituation for 
abbeys and religious houſes ; large 
oaks, in particular, are eſſential 
to theſe latter N 
" Whoſe Branching, arms, and re- 
verend height 
Admit a dim religious Tight. 
A cottageisa pleaſing object, partly 
on account of the variety it may 
infroduce on account of the tran- 
quillity that ſeems to reign there, 
and perhaps (Lam ſomewhat afraid) 
on account of the pride of human 
nature. ST, 2-0 
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Longe alterius ſpectare laborem. 
In a ſcene preſented to the eye, ob- 
jets ſhould never lie ſo much to 
the right or left, as to give any 
uneaſineſs in the examination. 
Sometimes, however, it may be 
better to admit valuable objects 
even with this diſadvantage. They 
ſhould elſe never be ſeen beyond a 
certain angle. The eye muſt be 
eaſy, before it can be pleaſed. 

No mere ſlope from one ſide 
to the other can be agreeable 
ground : The eye requires a bal- 
lance—i. e. a degree of uniformi- 
ty: But this may be otherwiſe 
effected, and the rule ſhould be un- 
derſtood with ſome limitation. 


— Each alley has its brother, 
And half the plat- form juſt re- 
flects the other. F 


Let us examine what may be 
faid in favour of that regularity 
which Mr. Pope expoſes. - Might 
he not ſeemingly as well- obje& to 
the diſpoſition of an human face, 
becauſe it has an eyeor cheek, that 
is the very picture of its compani- 
on? Or does not providence, who 
has obſerved this regularity in the 
external ſtructure of our bodies, 
and diſregarded it within, ſeem to 
conſider 1t as a beauty? The arms, 
the limbs, and the:ſeveral parts of 
them correſpond, but it is not the 
lame caſe with the thorax and the 
abdomen. I believe one is gene- 
nlly ſollicitous for a kind s 05 1 
lance in a landſkip, and, if Tam 
zot miſtaken, the © painters? gene · 
nlly furniſi one: A building, 
for inſtance, on one ſide, contraſt . 
ed by a group of trees, alarge bal, 
or a riſing” hill on the other. 
Whence then does this taſte pro- 
teed, but from the love we bear to 
repularity in perfection? Aſter 


For che I EAR 164. 
all, in regard to gardens, the ſhape 
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of ground, the diſpoſition of 
trees, and the figure of water, 
muſt be ſacred to nature, and no 
forms muſt be allowed that make a 
diſcovery of art. 

All trees have a character ana- 
logous to that of meh: Oaks are 
in all reſpects the perfect image of 
the manly character: In former 
times I ſhould have ſaid, and in 
preſent times I think I am autho- 
rized to ſay, the Britiſh one. As 
a brave man is not ſuddenly either 
elated by proſperity, or depreſſed 
by adverſity, ſo the oak diſplays 
not its verdure on the ſun's - firſt 
approach; nor drops it, on his 
firſt departure. Add to this its 
majeſtic appearance, the rough 
grandeur of its bark, and the wid 
protection of its branches. f 

A large, branching, aged oak, 
is perhaps the moſt venerable of all 
inanimate objects. h 

Urns are more ſolemn, if large 
and plain; more beautiful, if leſs 
and ornamented. Solemnity is 
perhaps their point, and the ſitua- 


tion of them ſhould ſtill co-operate 


with it. * 
By the way, I wonder that lead 
ſtatues are not more in vogue in 
our modern gardens Tho? they 
may not ecpreſs the finer lines of 
an human body, yet they ſeem per- 
fectly well calculated, on "account 
of their 3 — embelliſh 
landſkips, were degrees 
inferior to what we generally be- 
hold A ſtatue in à room chal- 
lenge examination; and 45 to be 
examined critically as a ſtatue. 
A ſtatue in a is to be con 
ſidered as one part of à ſceue or 
landſkip; the minuter touches are 
no mor eſſential to it, than a good 
landſkip painter would eſteem 
+1 them 


ars 
them were he to repreſent a ſtatue 
in his picture. [PIE | 
A t art, in its proper pro- 
vince nes as — as 
1? . 
apparent nature. 'They contraſt 
agreeably ; but their provinces 
ever ſhould be kept diſtinct. 
Where ſome artificial beauties 
are ſo dexterouſly managed that 
one cannot but conceive them na- 


- "tural, ſome natural ones fo ex- 


tremely fortunate that one is rea- 
dy to they are artificial. 
Concerning ſcenes, the more un- 
common they appear, the better, 
provided they form a picture, and 
znclude nothing that pretends to 
be of nature's production, and is 
pat. The ſhape of ground, the 
ſite of trees, and the fall of wa · 
ter, natere's province, Whatever 
thwarts her is treaſon. 


On dhe other hand, buildings, 


and the works of art, need have 
no other reference to nature than 
that they afford the gyoeproy with 
which the human mind is delight- 


Art ſhould never be allowed to 
ſet a foot in the province of na- 
ture, otherwiſe than clandeftinely 
and by night. Whenever ſhe is al- 
lowed ta appear here, and men be- 
gin to compromiſe the- difference 
— Night, Gothiciſm, contuſion, 
and ——— come again. 

To ſer onelb urns, obeliſks, and 
waters falls laid apem a dhe paked-, 
neis of our katoved niſigefiess 


| ſervation pas Alſeverity ſom 

ju by the 
blaraug hearthq, ebearfull compa- 
— * 0 3 of che maſk 
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cay; while thoſe. of him who 

lants begin directly to improve. 
In this, planting promiſes à more 
laſting pleaſure, than building ; 
which, were it to remain in equal 
perfection, would at beſt begin 
to moulder and want repairs in 
imagination. Now trees have a 
circumitance. that ſuits our taſte, 
and that is annual variety, It is 
inconvenient indeed, if they cauſe 
our love of life to take root and 
flouriſh with them; whereas the 
very ſameneſs of our ſtructures 
will, without the help of dila- 
pidation, ſerve to wean us from 
our attachment to them. 

It is a cuſtom in ſome coun- 
tries to condemn the charaQters of 
thoſe _ death) that have nei- 
ther planted a tree, nor begat a 
child. 

The taſte of the citizen and 
of the mere peaſant are in all 
reſpects the. ſame. The former 
gilds his, balls ; paints his ſtone- 
work and ſtatues white; plants 
his trees in lines or circles; cuts 
his yew-trees four- ſquare or conic ; 
or gives them what he can, of the 
reſemblance of birds, or bears, or 
- men ; ſquirts up his rivulet in 
jetteaus; in ſhort, admires no 
part of nature, but her ductility: 
exhibits every thing thatis glarin 

implies expence, or that effe 
a ſurprize becauſe it is unnatural. 
The peaſant.is. his admirer. 
2 1 to be rememhered in 
i t ſublimity or mag- 
beanty or variety, 
are, very different things. Every 
ſcene "7 Ns. in pature is either 
an 


tame ids, or compounded 
of thoſe... ee that 
the lame ground may receive from 


art, either certain degrees of ſub- 
limity and magnificence, or cer- 
1 
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tain degrees of variety and beau- 
ty; or a mixture of each kind. 
In this caſe it remains to be con- 
ſidered in which light they can 
be rendered moſt remarkable, 
whether as objects of beauty, or 
magnificence, Even the temper 
of the proprietor ſhould not per- 
haps be wholly difregarded : for 
certain complexions of foul will 
prefer an orange tree or a myrtle, 
to an oak or cedar, However this 
ſhould not induee a gardener to par- 
cel out a lawn into knots of ſhrub- 
bery; or inveſt a mountain with 
a garb of roſes, This would be 
like drefling a giant in a farſe- 
net gown, or a ſaracen's head in 
a Bruſſels night-cap. Indeed the 
ſmall and circular elumps of firs, 
which I ſee planted upon fome fine 
large ſwells, put me often in mind 
of a coronet placed on an elephant 
or camel's back, I fay a garden- 
er ſhould not do this any more 
than a poet ſhould attempt to 
write of the king of Pruffia in the 
ſtyle of Philips. On the other 
lide, what would become of Lef. 
bia's ſparrow, ſhould it be treat- 
ed in the ſame language with the 
anger of Achilles? | 

Gardeners may be divided into 
three ſorts, 'the N rene, 
the parterre- 83 and the kit 

-eardener, agreeahly to 

tft diviſion of —.— Ki U . 

I have uſed the 8 p- 
gardeners; hecauſe in purfiance 
of our prefent tafte im gardening 
every good painter of  fahdftip' 


appears to me the malt propet de- 
boner, The misf6rrane of it is, 
that theſe "painters are apt to 
regard ' the "execution of their 
work, much more that 

of ſubject. lte 


LETS 4A /» 
en?! X 


e choice 


Trees in hed 
ateiciaty, and b 
them. There is. no more 
and obvious improvement, than 
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The art of diſtancing and ap- 
imating comes truly within 


prox 

their ſphere: The former by the 
gradual diminution of diſtinctneſo, 
and of ſize : the latter by the re- 
verſe. A ſtrait-lined avenue, 
that is widened -in front, 
planted there with yew trees, then 
firs, then with trees more and more 
fady, till they end in the almond, 
willow, or filver ofier, will pro- 
duce a very remarkable decep- 
tion of the former kind; which 
deception will be increaſed, if the 
nearer dark trees are proportion- 
able and truly larger than thoſe at 
the end of the avenue that are more 
fady. 


and 


To diſtance a building, plant 


as near as you can to it, two or 
three circles of different - colour - 
ed greens Ever - greens are beſt 
for all ſuch purpoſes Sup 
poſe the outer one of holly, and 
the next 
ſequence will be that the imagine 
tiou immediately allows a ſpace 
betwixt theſe circles, and another 
hetwixt the houſe and them ; and 
as the i 
terminate, if your building be 
dim-coloured, it will not appear 
inronſiderable. The imagination 
is à greater i 
—_— 
head, I a 
ſtances; where by 


of laurel, &c. The con- 


ined "ſpace is inde- 


than a mi- 
glaſs,” And on this 
have known” ſome in- 
— has 
@ 133 | 


red Jeſs, — 
eee, nn e 


Cn Fo gn 


i4-natare's prowiner. . 
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| an Hedge removed, and the trees 
| remaining; yet not in ſuch man- 
ner as 
hedge. EPI 
Water 8 appear, as 
ureg a or winding 
Hands give beauty, if the water 
be adequate; but leſſen grandeur 
thro” variety. 
It was the wiſe remark of ſome 
ſagacious obſerver, that familiarity 
is for the moſt part productive 
of contempt. Graceleſs offspring 
of ſo amiable, a parent! Unfortu- 
nate beings that we are, whoſe 
enjoyments muſt be either check- 
ed, or, prove deſtructive of them- 
ſelves !. Our paſſions are permitted 
to ſip a little pleaſure ; but are ex- 
tinguiſhed bz indulgence, like a 
lamp overwhelmed with _ oil. 
Hence we negle& the beauty with 
which we have been intimate; 
nor would any addition it could 
receive, prove an equivalent for 
the advantage it derived from the 
| | Arſt impreſſion, Thus negligent 
of graces that have the merit of 
reality, we too often prefer ima- 
ginary, ones that have only the 
charm of novelty: And hence we 
may account, in general, for 
preference of art to nature, in our 
| old-faſhioned gardengs. 
Alt, indeed, is often requifite 
| to colle& and epitomize the beau- 
| ties of nature ; but, ſhould neyer 
| be ſuffered to ſet her mark upon 


to mark out the former 


articles that are. of nature's pro- 
vince; the (ſhaping oj ground, 


_ planting of trees, and the diſpo- 
+ fition of lakes and rivulets. Many 


more particu s will ſoon occur, 
which, however, the is allowed to 
regulate, ſomewhat clandeſtinely, 


— ere — 8  - 


ſphere ; endued neither with or 


them: I mean in regard. to thoſe |. 


- * 
| 
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upon the following account. 
Man is not capable of compre. 
— univerſe at one ſur. 
vey. Had he faculties equal to 
this, he might well be cenſured 
for, any minute regulations of his 
own. It were "10 nag as if, in 
his preſent ſituation, he ſtrove to 
find amuſement in contriving the 
fabric of an ant's neſt, or the 
partitions of a bee-hive. But ve 
are placed in the corner of x 


gans, nor allowed a ſtation, pro- 
per to give us an univerſal view; 
or to exhibit to us the variety, the 
orderly proportions, and diſpoſi- 
tions of the ſyſtem. We perceive 
many breaks and blemiſhes, ſeve- 
ral neglected and unvariegatel 
places in the part; which, in the 
whole, would. appear either im- 
perceptible, or beautiful. And 
we might as rationally expect: 
ſnail to be ſatisfied with the 
beauty of our. parterres, ſlopes, 
and terraſſes—or an ant to pre- 
fer our buildings to her own or- 
derly range of granaries, as that 
man, ſhould be ſatisfied, without a 
ſingle thought that he can improve 
the ſpot that falls to his ſhare. 
But, though art be neceſſary for 


collecting nature's beauties, by 


what reaſon is ſhe authorized to 
thwart and to oppoſe her ? Why, 
fantaſtically 54 to huma- 
nize thoſe vegetables, of which 
nature, diſcreet nature, thought 
it proper to make trees? Why 
endow the vegetable bird with 
wings, which nature has made 
momentarily dependent upon the 
ſoil ? Here ol ms very afteCt- 
edly to make a diſplay of that in- 
duſtry, which it is her glory to 
conceal, The ſtone which re. 

" preſents 
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preſents an aſteriſk, is valued only 
on account of 1ts natural produc- 
tion : Nor do we view with plea- 
ſure the laboured carvings and fu- 
tile diligence- of Gothic artiſts. 


We view with much more ſatis- 


ſaction ſome plain Grecian fabric, 
where art; indeed, has been 
equally, but leſs viſibly, induſ- 
trious. It is thus we, indeed, 
admire the ſhining texture of the 
filk-worm ; but we loath the 
puny author, when ſhe thinks pro- 


per to emerge; and to diſguſt us 


with the appearance of fo vile a 
grub. 

But this is merely true in re- 
gard to the particulars of na- 
ture s province; wherein art can 
only appear as the moſt abject 
vaſſal, and had, therefore, better 
not appear at all. The caſe is 
different where ſhe has the direc- 
tion of buildings, uſeful or orna- 
mental ; or, perhaps, claims as 
much honour from temples, as the 
deities to whom they are inſcribed. 
Here then it is her intereſt to be 
ſeen as much as poſſible : And, 
though nature appear doubly 
beautiful by the contraſt her ſtruc- 
tures furniſh, it is not eaſy for 
her to confer a benefit, which na- 
ture, on her ſide, will not repay. . 

A rural fcene to me is never 
perfect without the addition of 
eme kind of building : Indeed I 


have known. a ſcar of rock-Work, 
n great meaſure, ſupply the defi- 


dency. 


wrupt tranſition 
lurpriſe only ; for example, on 
kithout including any nobler pur- 


& 


ſame 


In gardening ĩt is no ſmall point 
o enforce either grandeur or beau- 
ty, by ſurptiſe for inſtance, by 
from their con- 
raries but to lay a ſtreſs upon 


tte ſurpriſe occaſioned by an aha! 
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pole, is a ſymptom of bad taſte, 
and a violent fondneſs for mere 
concetto. 

Grandeur and beauty are ſo very 
oppolite, that you often diminiſh 
the one as you increaſe the other. 
Variety is molt a-kin to the lat- 
ter, ſimplicity to the former, 

Suppoſe a large hill, varied by 
art, with large patches of differ- 
ent - coloured clumps, ſcars of rock, 
chalk quarries, villages, or farm- 
houſes : you will have, perhaps, a 
more beautiful ſcene, but much 
leſs grand than it was before. 

In many inſtances, it is moſt>. 
eligible to compound your ſcene of 
beauty and grandeur— Suppoſe a 
magnificent ſwell ariſing out of a 
well-yariegated valley ; it would 
be diſadvantageous to increaſe its 
beauty, by means deſtructive to its 
magnificence. : | 

There may poſſibly, but there 
ſeldom happens, any occaſion to 
fill up valleys with trees, or 
otherwiſe. It is for the moſt part 
the gardener's buſinefs to remove 
trees, or aught that fills up the 
lower ground; and to give as far 
as nature allows, an artificial 
eminence to the high, a 

The hedge-row apple-trees in 
Herefordſhire afford a moſt beau- 
tiful ſcenery, at the time they are 
in bloſſom: But che prof] ect 
would be really grander, did it 
conſiſt of ffmple fohage. For the 
reaſon, 4 large dak (or 
beecR) in aukönin, 15" 4 grander 
objekt than the Jane in ſpring. 
The .ſprightly green is then ob- 
feht e eee ee 

| eee eaſy tranhtions * 
are nd ſmall "ingredient ia, the 
begütiful; abrupt” and fecangu⸗ 
lar Breaks have more of the nature 
of the ſublime. Thus a tapering 
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ſpire is, perhaps; a more beautiful 
ber a tower, Which is 


+ grander, 

Many of the different opinions 

relating to the preference to be 

ven to feats, villas, &e. are dw. 

ing to want of diſtinction betwixt 
the beautiful and the ma ent. 

Both the former and latter 


and to the other. * 

Mr. Addiſon thought an open 
unineloſed champain country, 
formed the beſt landſcip. Some- 
what here is —.— 2 
Large, unvarieꝑut mple 
jects have the beſt pretenſions 
to ſublimity; a large mountain, 
whoſe ſides are unvaried with ob- 
jects is der than one with 
Laaber : But then ĩts beau- 
ty is proportionably leſs. | 

However, I think, a plain 
neur the eye gives it a kind of li- 


berty it loves: And then the pic - 


ture, whether you chuſe the grand 
or beautiful, ſnould be held up at 
its proper diſtance. Variety is the 
principal ingredient in beauty; 
and fimplicity is eſſential to gran- 
deur. 

Ofenfive objects, at a proper 
aiftance, acquire even a degree of 
beauty. For inſtance, ſtubble, 
_ fallow ground 


8 — — 


Am original letter from Mr. Pope to 
be Duche/s of Hamilton. 
London, OX. the —, betavetn day 

and night. The wuriter drunk. 
MRS. Whitworth (who, as 
her epitaph on Twitenham 


* Lord William will conſtrue this Latin if you ſend it to Iſleworth, 


ſpace thinks, are fo 
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highway «ures us, had attained 
to as much perſection and purity 
as any ſince the apoſtles) is now 
depolited, according to her own 
order, between a fig-tree and a 
vine, txere to be found out at the 
laſt reſurrection. 

F am juſt come from ſeeing 
your Grace in much the like fituz- 
tion, between a honey-ſackle and 
a roſe buſh ; where you are to con- 
tinue as long as canvaſs can laſt, 
I fuppoſe the painter by theſe em- 
blems intended to intimate, on the 
one hand, your 's diſpoſition 
to your friends: And on the other, 
to ſhew you are near enough relat- 
ed to the thiſtle of Scotland, to de- 
ſerve the ſame motto with regard 
to our enemies: 

Nemo me impune laceſſit.* 

The two foregoing periods, me- 
ical, learned 


lexed, that if you have 
men or divines about you, 


and 
any ita 
— can't chuſe but be pleaſed 
ith them. One divine you can- 
not be without, as a good chril- 
tian'; and a ſtatefman you have 
lately had; for I hear my lord 
Selkirk has been with you. But 
(that I may not be unintelligible 
go to the bottom of this page) 
"muſt tell your grace in Engliſh, 
that I have made a painter beſtow 
the foreſaid ornaments round about 
vou (for upon you there needs 
none) and am, upon” the whole, 
pleaſed with my picture beyond ex- 
preſſion. 
I may now ſay of your picture, 
it is the thing in the world the 
likeſt you except yodrſelf; a5 3 
cautious perſon once ſaid of an 


elephan 


e em- 
on the 
ſition 
other, 
relat- 
to de- 
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elephant; it was the biggeſt in 
the world except itſelf, 

You ſee, madam, it is not im- 
poſſible for you to be compared to 
an elephant. And you muſt give me 
leave to ſhew you one may carry 
on the ſimile. 

An elephant never bends his 
knees; and I am told your grace 
fays no prayers. An elephant has 
a moſt remarkable command of his 
ſnout, and ſo has your grace, when 
you imitate my lady Orkney, An 
elephant is a great lover of men, and 
ſo is your grace, for all I know; 
though from your partiality-to my- 
felf, I ſhould rather think you love 
little children. 


I beg you not to be diſcouraged 


in this point: Remember the text, 
which I'll preach upon the firſt 
day I am a parſon, Suffer /ittle 
children to come unto me—=And, de- 
ſpiſe not one of theſe little ones. 


No, madam — deſpiſe great 


beaſts, ſuch as Gay; who, now 
goes by the dreadful name of, the 
beaſt of Blois, where Mr. Pulte- 
ney and he are ſettled, and where 
he ſhews tricks gratis, to all the 
beaſts of his own country (for 
ſtrangers do not yet underſtand the 
voice of the beaſt.) I have heard 
from him but once, 4ord Warwick 
twice, Mrs. Lepell thrice: If 


there be any that has heard from zeal 


him four times, I ſuppoſe it is you. 

I beg Mr. Blundell may know, 
Dr. Logg has received ordination, 
and, enters on his functions this 
winter at Mrs. Blountt's. They 


have choſen this inhocent man for 
their confeſſor; and I believe moſt 
Roman catholic ladies, that have 


any fins, will follow their ex- 
ample, This good prieſt will be 
of the order of Melchiſedeck, a 
prieſt for ever, and ſerve a family 
from generation to generation. 


He'll in a corner as quietly 


as a clock, and being wound up 
once a week, ftrike up a loud ala- 
rum on a Sunday morning. Nay, 
if the Chriſtian religion ſhould 
aboliſhed (as indeed there 1s great 
reaſon to expect it, from the wiſ- 
dom of the legiſtature) he might 
at worſt make an excellent bon- 
fire; which is all that (upon a 
change of religion) can be deſired 
from an heretic. I do not hope 
our grace ſhould be converced. ; 
however, I wiſh you would 
call at Mrs, B—'s out of curioſi- 
to meet people one likes, is 
thought by ſome the beſt reaſon 
for going to church; and. I dare 
ee you'll like one another: 
hey are extremely your ſervantss 
or elſe I ſhould-not think them my 
friends. N 
I ought to keep up the cuſtom, 
and aſk you to ſend me ſomething, 
Therefore pray, madam, ſend, me 
yourſelf; that is a letter; and pr 
make haſte to bring up yourſelf, 
that is all I value, to town. 
Jam with the trueſt reſpect, 
the leaſt, ceremony, and the moſt 


, : 
Madam, 5 
Your Grace's 
Moft obedient; faithful; © - 
And moft humble ſervant, 
| A. POPE! 
«© Mr. Hamilton, I am'your's,” 
There is a ſhort letter for 
Yau, 7 
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ELEGY, by Mr. SxensToxE. 


T KY. 


H Y mourns my friend! Why weeps his downcaſt eye? 


That eye where mirth, where fancy us'd to ſhine ? 
Thy chearful meads reprove that ſwelling figh R 


Spring ne'er enamell'd fairer meads than 


Art thou not lodg'd in fortune's warm embrace? 
Wert thou not form'd by nature's partial care ? 


Bleſt in thy ſong, and bleſt in ev'ry grace 


That wins the friend, or that enchants the fair 3 


Damon, ſaid he, thy partial praiſe reſtrain ! 


Not Damon's friendſhip can my peace reſtore ; 


Alas! his very praiſe awakes my pain, 


And my poor wounded boſom bleeds the more : 


For oh ! that nature on my birth had frown'd ! 
Or fortune fix'd me to ſome lowly cell! 


Then had my boſom *ſcap'd this fatal wound, 


Nor had I bid theſe vernal ſweets, farewel. 


But let by fortune's hand, her darling child, 
My youth her vain licentious bliſs admir'd ; 

In fortune's train the ſyren Flattery ſmil'd, 
And raſhly hallow'd all her queen infpir'd. 


Of folly ſtudious, ev'n of vices vain, 

Ah vices! gilded by the rich and gay! 

I chas'd the guileleſs daughters of the plain, 
Nor dropt the chaſe, till Jeſſy was my prey. 


Poor artleſs maid ! to ſtain thy ſpotleſs name, 
Expence, and art, and toil, united ſtrove ; 


To lure a breaſt that felt the pureſt flame, 


Suſtain'd by virtue, but betray'd by love. 


School'd 


FEY 


choo!'d 


- 
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School'd in the ſcience of love's mazy wiles, 
I cloath'd each feature with affected ſcorn ; 

I ſpoke of jealous doubts, and fickle ſmiles, 
And, feigning, left her anxious and forlorn. 


Then, while the ſancy'd rage alarm'd her care, 
Warm to deny, and zealous to diſprove 

I bade my words the wonted ſoftneſs wear, 
And ſeiz'd the minute of returning love. 


To thee, my Damon, dare I paint the reſt ? 
Will yet thy love a candid ear incline ? 
Aſſur'd that virtue, by misfortune preſt, 
Feels not the ſharpueſs of a pang like mine. 


Nine envious moons matur'd her growing ame; 
Ere while to flaunt it in the face of day ; 

When ſcorn'd of virtue, ſtigmatiz'd by fame, 
Low at my feet deſponding Jefly lay. | 


« Henry, ſhe ſaid, by thy dear form ſubdu'd, 
See the ſad reliques of a nymph undone! 

I find, I find this riſing feb renew'd :- 
I ſigh in ſhades, and ficken at the ſun ! 


Amid the dreary gloom of night, I cry, 

When will the morn's once pleaſing ſcenes return ! 
Yet what can morn's returning ray ſupply, 

But foes that triumph, or Bae friends that mourn ! 


Alas ! no more that joyous morn appears 
That led the tranquil hours of ſpotleſs fame; 

For I have ſteep'd a father's couch in tears, . 
And ting'd a mother's glowing cheek with ſhame ! 


The vocal birds that raiſe their matin ſtrain ; 
The ſportive lambs, increaſe my penſive moan z 
All ſeem to chaſe me from the chearbul plain, 
And talk of truth and innocence alone. 


If through the garden's flow'ry tribes I ſtray, 
Where bloom the jaſmins that could once allure, 
Hope not to find delight in us, they ſay, 
For we are ſpotleſs, ]JessY ; we are pure. 


Ye flow'rs that well reproach a nymph ſo frail, 
Say, could ye with my virgin fame compare? 
The brighteſt bud that ſcents the vernal gale 
Was not fo fragrant, and was not fo fair. 
Vor, VII. Q ; 
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Now the grave old alarm the gentler young ; 
And all my fame's abhorr'd contagion flee ; 


, Trembles each lip, and faulters every tongue, 


That bids the morn propitious ſmile on me. 


Thus for your ſake I ſhun each human eye; 
I bid the ſweets of blooming youth adieu; 
To die I languiſh, but I dread to die, 
Leſt my {a fate ſhould nouriſh pangs for you. 


Raiſe me from earth ; the pains of want remove, 
And let me filent ſeek ſome friendly ſhore ! 
There only, baniſh'd from the form I love, 
My weeping virtue ſhall relapſe no more. 


Be but my friend ; I afk no dearer name; 
Be ſuch the meed of ſome more artful fair; 
Nor could it heal my peace, or chaſe my ſhame, 
That pity gave, what love refus'd to ſhare. 


Force not my tongue to aſk its ſcanty bread, 
Nor hurl thy Jeſly to the vulgar crew; 
Not fuch the parent's board at which I fed ! 

Not ſuch the precept from his lips I drew! 


Haply, when age has ſilver'd o'er my hair, 
Malice may learn to ſcorn ſo mean a ſpoil ; 

Envy may flight a face no longer fair; 
And pity, welcome, to my native ſoil.” - 


She ſpoke—nor was I born of ſavage race ; 

Nor could theſe hands a ni e's, boon aſſign; 
Grateful ſhe claſp'd me in a laſt embrace, 

And vow'd to waſte her life in pray'rs for mine. 


I ſaw her foot the lofty bark afcend ; 
I ſaw her breaſt with every paſſion heave ; 
J left her—torn from every earthly friend; 
Oh! my hard boſom, which could bear to leave! 


Brief let me be; the fatal ſtorm aroſe ; 
The billows rag'd ; the pilot's art was vain z 


 Ofer the tall maſt the circling ſurges cloſe ; 


My Jefſy—floats upon the wat'ry plain! 


And—ſee my youth's impetuous fires decay, 
Seek not to ſtop reflection's bitter tear; 
But warn the frolic, and inſtruct the gay, 
From jeſſy floating on her wat'ry bier! 
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The NUN, an Elegy, by the Author of the Magdalens: 


ITH each perfection dawning on her mind, 
W All beauty's treaſure opening on her cheek, 
Each flatt'ring hope ſubdued; each wiſh reſign'd, 
Does gay Ophelia this lone manſion ſeek ? 


Say, gentle maid, what prompts thee to forſake 
The paths, thy birth and fortune ſtrew with flow'rs ? 
Thro? nature's kind endearing ties to break, 

And waſte in cloyſter'd walls thy penſive hours? 


Let ſober thought reſtrain thine erring zeal, 

That guides thy footſteps to the veſtal gate, 

Leſt thy ſoft heart (this friendſhip bids reveal) 
Like mine unbleſt hou'd mourn like mine too late. 


Does ſome angelic lonely-whiſp'ring voice, 
Some ſacred impulſe, or ſome dream divine, 
Approve the diQates of thy early choite ?— 
Approach with confidence the aweful ſhrine. 


There kneeling at yon altar's marble baſe 
(While tears of rapture from thine eye-lid ſteal, 
And ſmiling Heav'n illumes thy foul with grace) 
Pronounce the vow, thou never can't repeal. 


Yet if miſled by falſe-entitled friends, 

Who ſay—**< That Peace with all her comely train, 
« From ſtarry regions to this clime deſcends, 

« Smooths ev'ry frown, and ſoftens ev'ry pain: 


* That veſtals tread Contentment's flow'ry lawn, 

« Approv'd of Innocence, by. Health careſt: 

That rob'd in colours bright, by Fancy drawn, 
*« Celeſtial Hope fits ſmiling at their breaſt.” 


Suſpect their Syren ſong and artful ſtyle, | 
Their pleaſing ſounds ſome treach'rous thought conceal : 
Full oft does Pride with ſainted voice beguile, 

And ſordid Int'reſt wear the maſk of zeal. 


A tyrant-abbeſs here perchance may reign, 
Who, fond of pow'r, affects th' imperial nod, 
Looks down diſdainful on her female train, 
And rules the cloyſter with an iron rod. 
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Refleclion ſickens at the life-long tie, 
Back-glancing Mem'ry acts her buſy part, 
Its charms the world unfolds to Fancy's eye, 
And ſheds allurement on the wiſhful heart. 


Lo! Diſcord enters at the ſacred porch, 

Rage in her frown, and terror on her creſt; _ 
Ev'n at the hallow'd lamps ſhe lights her torch, 
And holds it flaming to each virgin breait. 


But ſince the legends of monaſtic bliſs 


By Fraud are fable, and by Youth believ'd, 


Unbought experience learn from my diftrefs, 
Oh! mark my lot, and be no more deceiv'd. 


Three luſtres ſcarce with haſty wing were fled, 
When I was torn from ev'ry weeping friend, 

A thoughtleſs victim to the temp'e led, 

And (bluth ye parents) by a father's hand. 


Yet then what ſolemn ſcenes deceiv'd my choice? 
The pealing organ's animating ſaund, 

The choral virgins' captivating voice, 

The blazing altar, and the prielts around : 


The train of youths array'd in pureſt white, 
Who ſcatter'd myrtles as I paſs'd along: 
The thouſand lamps that pour'd a flaod of light, 
The kits of peace from all the veſtal throng : 


The golden cenſers tofs'd with graceful hand, 


Whoſe fragrant breath Arabian odor ſhed : 
Of meek-ey'd novices the circling band, — 
With blooming chaplets wove around their hoad. 


—My willing foul was caught in rapture's flame, 
While ſacred ardor glow'd in ev'ry vein: 
Methought.applaudia angels ſung my name, 
And heav'n's anſullied glories gilt the ſane. 


This temporary tranſport ſoon expir'd, 

My drooping heart confe(s'd a dreadful void: 
E'er ſince, alas! abandon'd, uninſpir'd, 

I tread this dome to Miſery allied. 


No wakening Joy informs my ſullen breaſt. 
'Thro' opening. ſkies no tadiaut Seraph ſmiles, 
No Saint deſcends to ſooth my ſoul to reit, 
No dream of bliſs the dreary night beguiles. 
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Here haggard Diſcontent ſtill haunts my view; 
The ſombre genius reigns in ev'ry place 
Arrays each virtue in the darkeſt hue, 

Ehills ev'ry pray'r, and cancels ev'ry grace. 


I meet her ever in the chearleſs cell, 

The gloomy grotto and unſocial wood: 

J hear her ever in the midnight. bel], 

The hollow gale, and hoarſe-reſounding flood. 


This cau$'d a mother's tender tears to flow, 
(The ſad remembrance time ſhall ne'er eraſe) 
When having feaPd th' irrevocable vow 

1 haſten'd to receive her laſt embrace. 


Full-well ſhe then preſag'd my wretched fate, 
Th unhappy moments of each future day: 
When lock d within this terror- ſhedding grate, 
My joy-deſerted ſoul wou'd pine away. 


Yet ne'er did her maternal voice unfold 

This cloyſter'd ſcene in all its horror dreſt 
Nor did the then my trembling ſleps withhold 
When here I enter'd a reluctant gueſt. 


Ah! could ſhe view her only child betray'd, 
And let ſubmiſſion o'er her love prevail? x 
Th' unfeeling prieſt why did ſhe net upbraid ? 
Forbid the vow, and rend the hov'ring veil ? 


Alas ! ſhe might not—her relentleſs lord 

Had ſeal'd her lips, and chid her ſtreaming tears, 
So anguiſh in her breaſt conceal'd its hoard, 

And all the mother ſunk in dumb deſpair. 


But thou who owen'ſt a father's ſacred name, 

What act impell'd thee to this ruthleſs deed ? 

What crime had forfeited my filial claim ? 

And giv'n (oh blaſting thought!) thy heart to bleed? 


If then thine injur'd child deſerve thy care, 

Oh haſte and bear her fram this loneſome gloom ! 
In vain—no words can footh his rigid ear: 

And Gallia's laws have riveted my doom. 


Ye cloyſter'd fair—ye cenſure-breathing ſaints, 
Suppreſs your taunts, and learn at length to ſpare, 
Tho? mid theſe holy walls I vent my plaints, 

And give to ſorrow what is due to pray'r. 


I fled not to this manſion's deep receſs, 
To veil the bluſhes of a guilty. ſhame, 
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The tenor of an ill-ſpent life redreſs, 
And ſnatch from infamy a ſinking name. 


Yet let me to my fate ſubmiſſive bow : 

From fatal ſymptoms if I right conceive, 

This ſtream Ophelia has not long to flow, 
This voice to murmur, and this breaſt to heave, 


Ah! when extended on th* untimely bier 
To yonder vault this form ſhall be convey'd, 
Thoul't not refuſe to ſhed one grateful tear, 


And brea the the reguiem to my fleeting ſhade, 


With pious footſtep join the ſable train, 

As thro? the lengthening iſle they take their way: 
A glimmering taper let thy hand ſuſtain, 

Thy ſoothing voice attune the funeral lay: 


Behold the miniſter who lately gave 

The ſacred veil, in garb of mournful hue, 
(More friendly office) bending o'er my grave, 
And ſprinkling my remains with hallow'd dew : 


As o'er the corſe he ſtrews the rattling duſt, 
The ſterneſt heart will raiſe compaſſion's figh : 
Ev'n then no longer to his child unjuſt, 

The tears may trickle from a father*s eye. 


Characters of the Italians and Sui] contraſted. 


Frem the Traveller, or à Praſpect of Society, a Poem by Dr. Goldſmith. 


F4 R to the right, where Appennine aſcends 
Bright as the ſummer, Italy extends ; 

Her uplands ſloping deck the mountain's fide, 

Woods over woods, in gay theatric pride ; 

While oft ſome temple's ,mould”ring top between, 

With venerable grandeur marks the ſcene. 


Could Nature's bounty ſatisfy the breaſt, 

The ſons of Italy were ſurely bleſt. 

Whatever fruits in different climes are found, 
That proudly riſe or humbly court the ground, 
Whatever blooms in torrid tracts appear, 


- Whoſe bright ſuccefſiqn decks the varied year; 


Whatever ſweets ſalute the northern ſky 

With vernal lives that bloſſom but to die; 
Theſe here diſporting, own the kindred ſoil, 
Nor aſk luxuriance from the planter's toil ; 


While 
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While ſea-born gales their gelid wings expand 
To winnow fragrance round the fmiling land, 


But ſmall the bliſs that ſenſe alone beſtows, 
And ſenſual bliſs is all this nation knows. 
In florid beauty groves and fields appear, 
Men ſeem the only growth that dwindles here. 
Contraſted faults through all their manners reign, 
Though poor, luxurious; though ſubmiſſive, vain ; 
Though grave, yet trifling ; zealous, yet untrue ; 
And even in penance planning fins anew. 
All evils here contaminate the mind, 
That opulence departed, leaves behind ; > 
For wealth was theirs, nor far remov'd the date, 
When Commerce proudly flouriſh'd through the ſtate: 
At her command the palace learnt to riſe, 


Again the long-falln column ſought the ſkies; 


The canvaſs glow'd beyond even nature warm, 
The pregnant quarry teem'd with human form. 
But, more unſteady than the ſouthern gale, 

Soon Commerce turn'd on other ſhores her ſail; 
And late the nation found, with fruitleſs ſkill, 
Their former ſtrength was now plethoric 111, 


Yet, though to fortune loſt, here ſtill abide 
Some ſplendid arts, the wrecks of former pride ; 
From which the feeble heart and long fall'n mind 
An eaſy compenſation ſeem to find. 

Here may be ſeen, in bloodleſs pomp array'd, 
The paſte-board triumph and the cavalcade ; 
Proceſſions form'd for piety and love, 

A miſtreſs or a ſaint in every grove. 

By ſports like theſe are all their cares beguil'd, 
The ſports of children ſatisfy the child, 

At ſports like theſe, while foreign arms advance, 
In paſſive eaſe they leave the world to chance, 


When ſtruggling Virtue ſinks by long controul, 


dhe leaves at laſt, or feebly mans the foul, 


While low delights, ſucceeding faſt behind, 

In happier meannefs occupy the mind : 

As in hoſe domes, where Cæſars once bore ſway, 
Defac'd by time and tottering in decay, 

Amidſt the ruin, heedleſs of the dead, 

The ſhelter-ſeeking peaſant builds his ſhed, 

And, wond'ring man could want the larger pile, 
Exults, and owns his cottage with a ſmile. 
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My foul turn from them, turn we to ſurvey 
Where rougher climes a nobler race diſplay, 
Where the bleak Swiſs their ſtormy manſions tread, 
And force a churliſh ſoil for ſcanty bread ; | 
No product here the barren hills afford, 
But man and ſteel, the ſoldier and his ſword. 
No vernal blooms their torpid rocks array, - 
But winter lingering chills the lap of May ; 
No zephyr fondly — the mountain's breaſt, 
But meteors glare, and ſtormy glooms inveſt. 
Vet ſtill, even here, Content can ſpread a charm, 
Redreſs the clime, and all its rage diſarm. ; 
Tho? poor the peaſant's hut, his feaſts tho' ſmal! 
He ſees has little lot, the lot of all; 
Sees no contiguous palace rear its head - 
To ſhame the meanneſs of his humble ſhed ; 
No coſtly lord the ſumptuous banquet deal 
To make him loath his vegetable meal; 
But calm, and bred in ignorance and toil. 
Each with contracting, fits him to the ſoil: 
Chearfal at morn he wakes: from ſhort repoſe, 
Breaſts the keen air, and carrols as he goes ; 
'With patient angle trolls the finny deep, 
Or drives his vent'rous plow-ſhare to the ſteep ; 


Or ſeeks the den where ſnow-tracks mark the way, 


And drags the ſtruggling ſavage into day. 

At night returning every labour ſped, 

He fits him down the monarch of a ſhed ; 

Smiles by his chearful fire, and round ſurveys 
His childrens looks, that brighten at the blaze; 
While his lov'd partner, boaltful of her hoard; 
Diſplays the cleanly platter on the board ; 

And haply too ſome pilgrim, thither led, 

With many a tale repays the nightly bed, 


Thus every good his native wilds impart, 
Imprints the patriet paſſion on his heart. 
Dear is that ſhed to which his ſoul conforms, 
And dear that hill which lifts him to the ſtorms ; 
And as a babe, when ſcaring ſounds moleſt, 
Clings cloſe and cloſer to the mother's breaſt ; 
So the loud torrent, and the whirlwind's roar, 
But bind him to his native mountains more. 


"Theſe are the charms to barren ſtates afign'd 
Their wants are few, their wiſhes all confin d. 
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Yet let them only ſhare the praiſes due, 
If few their wants, their pleaſures are but ſew ; 
Since every want, that ſtimulates the breaſt, 
Becomes a ſource of pleaſure when redreſt. 
Hence from ſuch and; each pleaſing ſcience flies, 
That firſt excites deſire, and then ſupplies; 
Unknown to them, when ſenſual pleaſures cloy, / 
To fill the languid pauſe with finer joy ; 
Unknown thoſe powers that raiſe the ſoul to flame, 
Catch every nerve, and vibrate though the frame. 
Their level life is but a ſmould'rin Fre, | 
Nor quencled by want, nor fan's by ſtrong deſire; 
Unfit for raptures, or, if raptures cheer, cd 
On ſome high feſtival of once a year, 
In wild exceſs the vulgar breaſt takes fire, 
Till, buried in debauch, the bliſs expire, 


But not their joys alone thus coarſly flow : 
Their morals, like their pleaſures, are but low. 
For, as refinement ſtops, from fire to ſon 
Unalter'd, unimprov'd their manners run, | 
And love's and friendſhip's finely, pointed dart 
Fall blunted from each indurated heart, 
Some ſterner virtues, o'er the mountain's breaſt 
May fit, like falcons cow'ring on the neſt ; 
But all the gentler morals, ſuch as play | 
Thro” life's more cultur'd walks, and charm our way, 
Theſe far diſpers'd, on timorous pinions fly, 


To ſport and flutter in a kinder ſky. 


A Defcription of the Ancient Britons. F rom Churchill. 


— S Tretch'd out in length, 

Where Nature put forth all her ſtrength 
In Spring eternal, lay a plain, 
Where our brave fathers us'd to train 
Their ſons to arms, to teach the art 
Of war, and ſteel the infant heart. 
Labour, their hardy nurſe when young. 
Their joints had knit, their nerves had ſtrung; 
Abſtinence, foe declar'd to death, : 
Had, from the time they firſt drew breath, 
The beſt of doQors, with plain food, 
Kept pure the channel of their blood ; 
Health in their cheeks bad colour riſe, 


And glory ſparkled in their eyes. 
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The inſtruments of huſbandry, 
As in contempr, were all thrown by, 
And flattering a manly pride, 
War's keener tools their place ſupply'd. 
Their arrows to the head they drew; 
Swift to the point their javelins flew ; 
They graſp'd the ſword, they ſhook the ſpear ; 
Their fathers felt a pleaſing fear, 
And even Courage, ſanding by, 
Scarcely beheld with ſteady eye. 
Each ſtripling, lefſon'd by his fire, 
Knew when to cloſe, when to retire, 
When near at hand, when from afar 
To fight, and was himſelf a war. 
Their wives, their mothers all around, 
Careleſs of order, on the ground 
Breath'd forth to heaven 2 ious vow, 
And for a ſon's or huſband's brow, 
With eager fingers laurel wove; 
Laurel, which in the ſacred grove 
Planted by Liberty they find, 
The brows of conquerors to bind, 
To give them pride and ſpirits, fit 


To make a world in arms ſubmit. 


What raptures did the boſom fire | 
Of the young, rugged, peaſant ſire, 


When, from the toil of mimic fight, 


Returning with return of night, 
He ſaw his babe reſign the 2 


And, ſmiling, ſtroke thoſe arms in jeſt, 


With which hereafter he ſhall make 

The proudeſt heart in Gallia quake ? 
Gods ! with what joy, what honeſt pride, 

Did each fond, wiſhing, ruſtic bride, 

Behold her manly ſwain return ! 

How did her love-fick boſom burn, 

Tho' on parades he was not bred, 

Nor wore the livery of red, 

When, pleaſure heightning all her charms, 

She ſtrain'd her warrior in her arms, 


And begg'd, whilſt Love and Glory fire, 


A ſon, a fon juſt like his-fire! 


State of the | Savages. From Churchill. 


HAPPY the Savage of thoſe early times | 
Ere Europe's ſons were known, and Europe's _ 
010, 
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Gold, curſed ntl ſlept in the womb of earth, 


Unfelt its miſchiefs, as unknown its worth ; 
In full content he found the trueſt wealth ; 
In toil he found diverſion, food, and health; 
Strange to the eaſe and luxury of courts, 
His ſports were labours, and his labours fports ; 
His youth was hardy, and his old age green ; 
Life's morn was vig'rous, and her eve ſerene ; 
No rules he held, but what were made for uſe ; | 
No arts he learn'd, nor ills which arts produce; ' 
Falſe lights he follow'd, but beliey'd them true ; 
He knew not much, but liv'd to what he knew. 
Happy, thrice happy, now the ſavage race, 
Since Europe took their gold, and gave them grace ! 
Paſtors ſhe ſends to help them in their need, 
Some who can't write, with others who can't read, 
And, on ſure ground the goſpel pile to rear, 
Sends Miſſionary felons every year; 
Our vices, with more zeal than holy pray'rs, 
She teaches them, and in return takes theirs ; 
Her rank 3 give them cauſe to riſe, 
Her want of prudence means, and arms applies, 
Whilſt her brave rage, not ſatisfied with life, 
Riſiyg in blood, adopts the 1 ; 
Knowledge ſhe gives, enough to make them know 
How abject is their ſtate, how deep their woe; 
The worth of freedom ſtrongly ſhe explains, 
Whilſt ſhe bow down, and loads their necks with chains; 
Faith too ſhe plants, for her own ends impreſt, 
To make them bear the worſt, and hope * beſt; 
And whilſt ſhe teaches on vile inOreſt's plan, 
As laws of God, the wild decrees of man, 
Like Phariſees, of whom the Scriptures tell, 
She makes them ten times more the ſons of hell, 
But whither do theſe grave reflections tend? 
Are they deſign'd for any or no end? 
Briefly but this—to prove, that by no a& 
Which nature made, that by no equal pact 
Twixt man and man, which might, if juſtice heard; 
Stand good, that by no benefits conferr'd, | 
Or purchaſe made, Europe in chains can hold 
The ſons of India, and her mines of gold, 
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Peaſant and King, contrafted. From Churchill. 


PHE villager born humbly, and bred hard, 
Content his wealth, and poverty his guard,. 
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Gold, 
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In action ſimply juſt, in conſcience clear, 
By gyilt untainted, undiſturb'd by fear, 
His means but ſcanty, and his wants but few, 
Labour hrs bus'nefs, and his pleaſure too, 
Enjoys more comforts in a fingle hour, 
Than ages give the wretch condemn'd to pow'r : 
Call'd up by health, he rifes with the day, 

> And goes to work, as if he went to play, 
Whiltling off toils, one half of which might make 
The ſtouteſt Atlas of a palace quake; 
*Gainft heat and cold, which make us cowards faint ; 
Harden'd by conftant uſe, without complaint 
He bears, what we ſhould think it death to bear ; 
Short are his meals, and homely is his fare; 
His thirſt be flakes at ſome pure neighb'ring brook, 
Nor afks for ſauce, whefe appetite ſtands cook. 
When the dews fall, and when the fun retires 
Behind the mountains, when the village fires, 
Which wakened all at once, ſpeak ſupper nigh, 
At diſtance catch, and fix his longing eye. 

- Homeward he hies, and with his Ns honed 
Of raw-bon'd cubs, enjoys that clean coarſe food, 
Which ſeaſon'd with good humour, his fond bride 
Gainſt his return is happy to provide. 

Then free from care, and free from thought, hecreeps 
Into hrs ſtraw, and till the morning ſleeps. 

Not ſo the king; with anxious cares oppreſt, 
His boſom labours, and admits not reſt. 
A glorious wretch, he ſweats beneath the weight 
Of majeſty, and gives up eaſe for ſtate; 
Ev'n when his ſmiles, which by the fools of pride 
Are treaſur'd and preſerv'd, from fide to fide 
Fly round the court; ev'n when compell'd by form 
He feems moſt calm, his court is in a ſtorm. 
Care, like a ſpectre feen by him alone, 
With all her neſt of vipers round his throne, 
By day crawls full in view); when night bids ſleep, 
Sweet nurſe of nature, o'er the ſenſes creep ; 
When miſery herſelf no more complains, 
And ſlaves, if poſſible, forget their chains; 
Tho? his ſenſe weakens, tho” his eye grows dim, 
That reſt, which comes to all, comes not to him, 
Ev'n at that hour, Care, tyrant Care forbids 
The dew of ſleep to fall upon his lids ; 
From night to night ſhe watches at his bed; 
Now, as one mop'd fits brooding o'er his head; 
Anon ſhe ſtarts, and borne on raven's —_ 


Croaks forth aloud Sleep was not made tor kings. 
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4 Clarins Freon Chindtill 


FROM his youth upwards to the preſent day, 
When vices morethan years have mark'd hun grey, 
When riotous exceſs with waſteful hand | 
Shakes life's frail glaſs, and haſtes each ebbing ſand, 
Unmindful from what Rock he drew his birth, 
Untainted with one deed of real worth, 
Lothario, holding honour at no price, 
| Folly to folly added, vice to vice, | 
Wrought fin with greedineſs, and ſought for ſhame 
With greater zeal than men ſeek for fame. 
Where {reaſon left without the leaſt defence) 
Laughter was mirth, obſcenity was ſenſe. 
Where impudence made decency ſubmit, 
Where noiſe was humour, and where whim was wit, 
Where rude untemper'd licence had the merit 
Of liberty, and lunacy was ſpirit, 
Where the beſt things were ever held the worſt, 
Lothario was, with juftice, always firſt. 
To whip a top, to knuckle down at taw, 
To ſwing upon a gate, to ride a ſtraw, . 
To play at puſh-pin with dull brother peers, 
To belch out catches in a porter's ears, 
To reign the monarch of a midnight cell, 
To be the gaping chairman's oracle, 
Whilſt, in moſt bleſſed union, rogue and whore 
Clap hands, huzza, and hiccup out, encore, 
Whilſt grey authority, who ſlumbers there 
In robes of watchman's fur, gives up his chair, 
With midnight howl to bay th' affrighted moon, 
Towalk with torches thro' the ſtreets at noon, 
To force plain nature from her uſual way, 
Each night a vigil, and a blank each day. ; 
To match for ſpeed one feather gainſt avother, 
To make one leg run races with his brother, 
*GainZ all the reſt to take the northern wind, 
. + « . to ride firſt, and he to ride behind, 
To coin new-fangled wagers, and to lay em, 
Laying to loſe, and lofing not to pay 'em; 
Lothario, on that ſtock which nature gives, 
Without a rival ſtands, tho ... . yet lives. 
When Folly (at that name, in duty bound, 
Let ſubject myriads kneel, and kiſs the ground, 
Whilſt they, who in the preſence a ſtand, 
Are held as rebels thro” the loyal land) 
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Is faith to take an atheiſt for 
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Queen every where, but moſt a queen in courts, 
Sent forth her heralds, and proclaim'd her ſports, 
Bade fool with fool on her behalf engage, 

And prove her right to reign from age to age, 
Lothario, great above the common ſize, 

With all engag'd, and won from all the prize; 
Her cap he wears, which from his youth he wore, 


And every day deſerves it more and more. 


Nor in ſuch limits reſts his ſoul confin'd ; 
Folly may ſhare, but can't engroſs his mind; 
Vice, bold, ſubſtantial vice, pats in her claim, 
And ſtamps him perfect in the books of ſhame, 
Obſerve his follies well, and you will ſwear 
Folly had been his firſt, his only care; 

Obſerve his vices, you'll that oath diſown, 
And ſwear that he was born for vice alone. 
Is the ſoft nature of ſome eaſy maid, 
Fond, eaſy, full of faith to be betray'd, 
Muſt ſhe, to virtue loſt, be loſt to fame, 
And he who wrought her guilt, declare her ſhame * 
Is ſome brave friend, who, men but little known, 
Deems every heart as honeſt as his own, 
And, free himſelf, in others fears no guile, 
To be enſnared, and ruin'd with a ſmile ? 
Is law to be perverted from her courſe ? 
Is abject fraud to league with brutal force? 
Is freedom to be cruſh'd, and every ſon, 
Who dares maintain her cauſe, to be undone ? 
Is baſe corruption, creeping through the land, 
'To plan; and work her ruin, underhand, 
With regular approaches, ſure tho' flow, _ 
Or muſt ſhe periſh by a fingle blow ? 
Are kings (who truſt to ſervants, and depend 
In ſervants (fond, vain thought) to find a friend) 
To be abus'd, and made to =o their breath 
In darkneſs thicker than the ſhades of death? 
Is God's moſt holy name to be prophan'd, 
His word rejected, and his laws arraign'd, 
His ſervants ſcorn'd, as men who idly dream'd, 
His ſervice laugh'd at, and his Son blaſphem'd : 
Are debauchees in morals to preſide, 

— guide? 
Is ſcience by a blockhead to be led ? 
Are ſtates to totter on a drunkard's head? 
To anſwer all theſe purpoſes, and more, 
More black than ever villain plann'd before, 
Search earth, ſearch hell, the devil cannot find 
An agent, like Lothario, to his mind. 


Is 
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Is this nobility, which ſprung from kings, 
Was meant to ſwell the power from whence it ſprings ? 
Is this the glorious produce, this the fruit, 
Which nature hop'd for from ſo rich a root? 
Were there but two 2 all the world around) 
Were there but two ſuch nobles to be found, 
The very name would ſink into a term 
Of ſcorn, and man would rather be a worm, 
Than be a lord; but nature, full of grace, 
Nor meaning birth, and titles to debaſe, 
Made only one, and, having made him, ſwore, 
In mercy to mankind to make no more. 
Nor ſtopp'd ſhe there, but like a generous friend, 
The ills which error caus'd, ſhe ſtrove to mend, 
And, having brought Lothario forth to view, 
To fave her credit, brought forth... . too. 


To My. R. laid up with a fit of the gout, by Mr. L. confin'd in the Fleet. 


g HERE isa = in ſweet ſounds 
Which draws forth every thing but—pounds. 
By myſtic ſong's commanding tune, X 
Medea cquld unhinge the moon, 
At old Amphion's plaſtic call, 
The ſtones jump'd up, and form'd a wall. 
The prieſts loud horns began to blow, 
Down went the walls of Jericho. 
The failors, people not renown'd 
For nice intelligence of ſound, 
- _ Chuck'd poor Arion fairly o'er, 
To ſwim at leaſt nine leagues to ſhore, 
Down fiddle went, and fidler—piſh ! 
He got a horſeback on a fiſh ! 
You ſee the force of muſic here, 
Your dolphins have a charming ear, 
Young Orpheus, whom you oft have ſeen 
In playhouſe ſuit of lighteſt green, 
Scarce (ſweetly ſwept the whizzing wire; 
When at the magic of his lyre, 
From cunning trap-doors' of the earth 
Sprang trees of inſtantaneous birth, 
While all reſponſive to his airs, 
Leapt bulls, and wolves, and dancing bears. 
When David ſung, what ſome folks call 
(on Doctor Brown) the Cure of Saul, 
e touch'd the monarch to the quick, 
Like Orpheus when he ſooth'd old Nic. 
A foaming wolf, relentleſs, fierce, 
Is Who never heard one word of verſe, 
I 


— ̃ 


And bring the efippl e dancing 


Came ruſhing from a neighb'rin wood, 
Juſt where the carelefs poet Kol f; 
ut + Horace (was he Fc N to blame ? 


Humm'd a ſhort the wolf: grew YN | 
And went as e A he carne. A 
Strange po f verſe in noch? mes Y. 


Loft in our lucklef$'ahd of rhimes ;_ 
All things areteh 52975 NP; ly, 
Poor Na iu a pu 


: — & 3s « 4 


Now kings ma 15 wo 9 a . len 
The Reyal | abt 4 5 7 


And mod 
Are equally 2% ae i ngs. 


Can charm away the SEAS: pn 
Can numbers mud e twingi 12 1739 


ay = IV 


Say, can I ſooth, with carol, ſweet, 


The Cerberus who guards the F I 


Can I, by rhime's harmonions aid, 


Charm A fi | 4 
Their —— on 2 pale ng & 


" They have no muſic in their ſouls, 


While on her accents ſenates s hung,” 


When rhet'ric from Tulty% tongue, 


While he A his foteſt uv, 5d in wel 
To wind him into Cæſar's heurtires DN o 
As if the words had pier his n 2 
The artful Cæſar drop fault; = 5:2 
Wonders we cannot weftliletheſep boos * = 
Sing what you lift, ſay what you pleaſe, 


- n will hear, yet keep hö, ee 


ane foft, Andante roar, gi no foo! uid 3 oo! 
— even Handel ſet theipity 192.2 
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, will my ſong, da cab d «ty; as * ah SS: 


Call up one treea;thade the B 1! — 55 A 


Though I burſt both my checks for ſpite, 
And blow aloud from morn to night, 


The trumpet, flute, and ho e 
The devil of a brick r 75 AY oe 13 


And poetry like thine; T truft,. _ 
Can neither xaiſe'a Wall, nor erat,” e 
In that looſe caſh, however ſtrong, 
Who'll take the payment of a 2 2 
What wolf will now forego his prey 
For all mer — or ſay 2 
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® Ode XXII. Book I. 
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My rhimes, alas ! will catch no fi, | 
To ſwim in ſauce upon my diſh ; 
And for theſe notes, however clear, 
Will the next 1 Dolphin give me beer? 

Alas ! my friend, how vain our boaſt | 
The ancients ftill muſt rule the roaft : 
They could raiſe walls by muſic's ſpell; 
Bring trees from earth, and wives from hell; 
But fruitleſs we may pipe and thrum, 
Nor wives, nor trees, nor walls will come. 

Though you, like Phœbus, ſweetly ſing, 
Though I ſhould foar on Pindar's wing, 
Yet neither tune nor words avail ; 
The gout's a gout, 4 jail's a jail, 
What is to us, or proſe or rhime, 
My meaſur'd verſe, your meaſur'd time ? 
Have we not loſt all uſe of feer, 
You in the Gout, I in the ? 


Th DYING SAINT, 


I, 


HEN life's tempeſtuous ftorms are o'er ; 
How calm he meets the friendly ſhore, 
Who liv'd averſe to fin, 


Such peace on virtue's path attends, 
| a 


That where the pleaſure ends, 
The good man's joys begin, 
II. 


See ſmiling patience ſmooth his brow ! 

See bending angels downward bow! 
To lift his foul on hagh ; 

While eager for the bleſt abode, 

He joins with them to praife the God 
Who taught him to die, 
| III. 

The horrors of the grave and hell, 
Thoſe horrors which the wicked feel, 
In vain their gloom difplay ; 

For he who bids yon comet burn, 
Or makes the night deſcend, can turn 
Their darkneſs into day, 


1 The Dolphin, « publick houſe in Ludgate-flreet. 
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With ſteddy confidence 1 fy | if 
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; IV. 
No ſorrow drowns his lifted eyes, 
No horror wreſts the ſtruggling ſighs, 
As from the ſinners Rat 
His God, the God of peace and love, 
Pours kindly folace from above, 
And heals his wr. Wien reft. 


O grant, my Savigur, and my 

Such joys x! gild my prace Hal 4 
And calm my evening lag clole; : 

While loos'd from every, earthly. ee 


To him from e io. 


I 1 10 np 314 hole 4% 4 


The LIBERTINE EEPDLSED. 


FENCE Bellmour, perfidiqus,! ſ 5 
No further entreaties employ... 
Nor meanly pretend any more to bin 


What barely you, wiſh to Aer 281 15 T 3 
Say, youth, muſt I mail} ru « P. upon Bis. 


If a traitor but artfully fiphs f ... 
And eternally part with my onour aud fa 
For a compliment 1 my eue Sion 


If a flame all Aifhonel. be eilely Pech = 
Thro' tenderneſs muſt L incline, n 

And ſeek to indulge the repoſe of abrealt,, LY er 
That would plant endle een min 


No, Belau /—4 oalfivn Lean“ t but delpiſe,,. 
Shall never find way ta my ears; 


Nor the man meet a glance of regard | from theſe: eyes, 
That would drenc them fox, OOF HAIR ol 


59 tut 


Can the lover whd thinks, nay, e 


Expect that I e'er ſhould 
Or atone with a paltry ad 1 | 
For the injury done to my mind? 51054 


Hence, Belmour, this inſtant, andceaſe er 12. 
Which your hope ſaw ſo foalilhly born en 


Nor vainly imagine to gain my eſteem, 


By deſerving my hate and my ſcorn, 
E ENT. 
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BENEVOLENCE. ok. 
Inſeribed tomy F RAS] 
By James Woodhouſe, à Fourntyman Shoemaker, 


PET others boaſt Palladian fill 
The ſculptur'd dome to raiſe ; 
To ſcoop the vale, to ſwell the hill, 
Or lead the ſmooth, meand”ring rill 
In ever-varying maze ; 
To ſtrike the lyre 
With Homer's fire, "Fr hp 
Or Sappho's tender art:: Fr 
Or Handel's notes with ſweeter ſtrains inſpire ; 
O'er Phidias? chiffel to prefide;, 
Or Titian's glowing pencil guide 
Through ev'ry living part. 
Ah! What avails it thus to ſhine, 
By ev'ry art refin'd 3” | 
Except BxnevoLexce combine 
To humanize the mind; 
The Parian floor, 
Or vivid cieling, freſco'd o'er, 2 
With glaring charms the gazing eye may fire; 
Yet may Nets lords, like ſtatues cold, 
Devoid of ſympathy, behold 
Fair worth with penury depreſs'd, 
Or indipentce, expire; 
Nor ever know the nobleſt uſe of gold. 
Tis yours, with ſympathetic breaſt: 

To ſtop'the'riſitig n 
And wipe the tearful eye, 
Nor let repiting mefit ſue unbleſt; 

This is a more applaufive taſte 
Than ſpending wealth _ 
In gorgeous waſte, | 
Or with dire luxury deſtroying health z _ 
It fweetens life with ev'ry viftuous joy, | 
And wings the conſcious hours with gladneſs as they fly. 
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PROLOGUE v 4+ AUTHOR, 
GEvere their taſk, who in this critic age, 
With freſh materials furniſh out the 
Not that our fathers drain'd the comic ſtore ; 
Freſh characters ſpring up as heretofore— 
Nature with novelty does ſtill abound ; 
On every ſide freſh follies may be found. 
But then the taſte of every gueſt to 1 + 
To pleaſe at once the galPry, box, and p 
Requires at leaſt—no common ſhare © 55 
Thoſe who adorn the orb of higher life, 
Demand the lively rake, or modiſh wife; 
Whilſt they, who in a lower circle move, 
Yawn at their wit, and ſlumber at their love. 
If light, low mirth employs the comic ſcene, 
Such mirth as drives from vulgar minds the ſpleen ; 
The poliſh'd critic damns the wretched ſtuff, 
And cries 44 twill 2 —— galPries well enough.” 
Such jarring judgments who can remcile, 
Since fops will frown, where humble traders ſmile ? 
To daſh the poets meffeftual clam, 
And quench his thirſt for univerſal fame, 
The Gricies fabuliſt, in moral lay, 
Has thus addreſs'd the writers of this day. 
Once on a time, a ſon and fire, we're jd, 
The ſtripling tender, and the 3 d, 
Purchas'd a jack-aſs at a count 
To eaſe their limbs and hawk ales eir whe; 
But as the ſluggiſh animal was 2 $4 
Us, fear'd, if both euld mount, hit back would break 
gets the bo ; the father leads the = 
And throug hate Gazing. erowd 3 heb 45%, 
Forth fron? cht 3ht 1 75 le out, 
And hail the eav GR 524 eble le hug 
This the re ect to e age Lede 
And this the duty, ye to pate tents We? | 
He beats the hoof; and" you are me er aRHide 
Sirrah ! get down, and let your father ride." * 
s Greeian lads were ſeldom void o ce, 
e decent, duteons youth, reſign'd his place. 
Then a freſh murmur through the rabble ran; 
g \By 57 Aud wives, widows, all attack the man, 
Fo hey tre neye r wAs hb ute beaſt fo void of n nature {, 
ive you no pity ri the pretty creature? 


breax 
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To your own baby can you be unkind ? 

Here Suke, Bill, Betty, —put the child behind.” 

Old Dapple next the clowns compaſſion claim'd ; 

4 Tis wonderment, them boobies ben't aſham'd. 

'Two at a time upon a poor dumb beaſt ! 

They might às well have carry'd he at leaft,” 

The pair, ſtill pliant to the partial voice, 

Diſmount and hear the aſs—Then what a noiſe !— 

Huzzas—loud, 255 ghs, low gibe, and bitter joke, 
From the yet ſilent fire, thels words rovoke ; 

Proceed, my boy, nor heed their Kr ther call, 

Vain his attempt, who ſtrives to re them all !” 
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2 Ty. dark retur'd 
There on — look d. ſo Uke LOG 
So ſeldom 5 ſo 4725 15 . 

She was 7 8 — 


The lad abbefs, fs, a h. 
If any ſi iſter 57 
Or prov'd oY ic 0 attern: 
« See wiſe and pious Mrs. Jane; 
« A life ſo ſtrict, ſo grave a mien, 


ow" SIAN en mies * 


« pong iy am, makes folks 5 | 


« And. Ba OH ng. * e 
«« As pious. Ws! 
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4 Madame Df La Cn, 10 7 leu. de ho. Noces. 
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TD /Aurore and de Titon vi vous connoiſſez I Hiſtoire ? 
Notre Hymen en rappelle adio h la Memoire ; 
To I R 3 | Mais 
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Mais de mon ſort Titon ſeroit jaloux, 
Que ſes Liens ſont diffrens des notres ! 

L' Aurore entre ſes bras vit vieillir ſon Epour, 
Et je rajeunis dans les votres. 


jc em Dx LA 6 Copyanans, 
ve 74: > 


pMITATED. 


M. De La Condamine to his Lady, the r after their Wedding. 


Tos match'd, of old, Titbonus and Aurora; ; 
I and Tithonus both old fellows ; ys 

His wife like mine, more beautiful than Nora: 3 
Yet I ſhould make Tithonus jealous... 


Though ſtrong his love, and great her c arms, 
Their union was leſs bleſt than our's : 


Aurora's grew alder in her arms. 
You 42 e young again in your's. 


30 3810280 — Slss es b'vi; F viyz 
Sir wem, ver 0! U eee one 
_— Gear wht) SEE mT 
us Y 12 yo am to Ani: bly 
ow vain are all the joys of man, 
By nature born to certain ſorrow, 


Since none, not even the wiſeſt, can 


Inſure the pleaſures of to-morrow ? - 


Theſe eyes, ſo late,my-envied.boaſks 7" 21 14 / 7 


By Celia 1 all — Wed Scl“ 
See one, alas for ever, leit. zu 911 mald is 


Its fellow weeping for its eitem 1190) 
Yet fill I'm Dick Wh 


main 
For viewin 15907 1 3 2109119 Js 
Her looks ſtill eaſe a 55 — ot 
With tendereſt lobe an Fake erful duty. 0 
119 


Had ] for her in battle ſtrove, 
The fatal blow I'd horne-yath plealure: + f 
And till, to prove my conftantloveq n9i-10! 


With joy I'd loſe myoſingle treaſure 


Even then the beauties of ker mine 
Would amply bleſ her faithful lover, 
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O happy Britoss / kappy iſſe 
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He muſt be deaf as well as blind, 
Who can t Celia's charms diſcover. 


Even 1 7d find one ſolid bliſs, | 

Which heaven to me alone diſpenſes ; 

Tho? deaf and blind, her balmy kiſs 
Wauld raviſh the $0) 4h ſenſes. 


Foitaphe de REGNIER. Faite per lui me/me. 


12 veſcu ſans nul penſement, 
Me laiſſant aller doucement 
A la bonne loy naturelle; 
Et je m' eſtonne fort N 
La mort oſa moy, | 
Qui ne ſongeay nan 11 elle” FR 


ANN Bpnegh Wai bingo 


Ai ns Off; 


; G I liv'd as eaſe and nature taught, 


And ſpent. my little life. wathout a thought ; 
And am — that death, chat tyrant grim, 
Should think of ne. e never Wee oo him. 
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AS by the Templars holds 


The horſe and Jams, nan 
In emblematic fig 
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That clients ey inker thow chence 1 168 


How juſt is their 
The lamb ſets forth their i INNOCENCE, - 
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Let foreign nations 4 4150 ho 
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EPIGRAM on the New PAVEMENT, 


Tr! new Scottiſh pavement is worthy of praiſe, 
We're indebted to Scotland, for mending our ways ; 
But, what we can never forgive em, ſome ſay, 


Is, that they have taken our poſts all away. 


Frem the St, James's MAGAZIN r. 
The Canale and Sruffers. 4 F able.» # 4 Lloyd, M. A. 


O author ever ſpar'd a i brother ; 

Wits are game cocks to, * another,” 
* no antipathy ſo 2 ; 
Which acts ſo hercely 8 ſo long, 
As that which 12 the breaſt 
Of critic, and of auit profeſt : 1 
When, eager for ſome bold emprize, 
Wit, Titan-like, affects the fries, 
When, full of energy divine, ol 


» LF 1151 


The mighty dupe of all bene. 9 6 f 
Bade his * ſoar on per wing, 7 od S117" 1 % hs 
— — Cuts the e mind ot 


Hence — — ten grows: 
Twixt man of verſe, and man of proſe.z- 

While proſe-man _ the verſe-man fool, 

And meaſures wit b une and 2 bne: ot 
And, as he lop s off — ba 
Turns — of D 

While Genius, which too oft diſdains 

To bear &en honourable chains, 

(Such as a ſheriff's ſelf might wear, 

Or grace the 5 | | 


Turns rebel to 
And holds no j 


Aba of 
Both fool in proſe, and fogkin _ nl 
And when the angry bar#@xclaims, 
And calls a thouſand payltry names, 
He doth his critic mighty wrong, 
And hurts the dignity of ſong. 
The prefatory matter paſt, 
The tale or ſtory comes at laſt, 3 
can- 
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A candle ſtuck in flaring ſtate 
Within the nozel of Frenc > plate, 
Tow'ring aloft with ſmoaky light, 

The muß and flame of wond'rous height, 


For, et of amputation, 
No bea check 181 inclination.) 
Sullen addre{Pd with conſcious pride, 
The dormant fnuffers at his fide; 
„Mean vulgar tools, whoſe envious aim 
« Strikes at the vitals of my flame, 
«« Your rude aſſaults ſhall hurt no more, 
«« See how my beams triumphant ſoar ! 
„See how I gayly blaze alone. 
2 ſtrength, with luſtre all my own. ” 
good Sir!“ the ſnuffers cried, 
« Alas 1780 on * is pride! 
Thy light which ers round the room, 
«« Shews as the SHR of gloom, 
«« Thy ſauff which fly tw r ſo { high 


3 _ thy . bran by, 
T ch, as I-prize | 
« I fain would lop — e 


ths 


1 3111 * 


* You ſhine but as à be 
«© To burn awaßg Aid 


1 28 


% No merit waits utrſteady S.. : 
« You mu Burn cyl en bi- 
ngm 3}19% well as Fi, 8.985 Nr 


ts lik dles all gun h 
e 2 Fogg 
: & 1910111959) 


zalisFlib to oo dard enig 
„nig vIdgemoron a8 1 
D * com Uo} e Riot & 25 


3274 
eic ins 
2755197 


— 2 2; 


1 " 7 vor 1810 


ird as oft 1 „ 
omen Wolde basſuod: & elle 
ano vidgim gung aid dh 
: zu ol to Fr 51 zar 
aq ihm Nee 
tai 18 emo) ol 14 9? 


\ Cane 
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An Account of Books publiſhed in 1764. 


An hiſtorical and chronological de- 

Auction of the origin of commerce, 

from the earlieſt accounts to the 
preſent time, c. In tao volumes, 
F oli 0, London. | | 


A Full and judicious hiſtory of 
the riſe and progreſs: of com- 
merce has been lobe ele, and, 
indeed, much wanted. Eyery 
thing, which has hitherto appear- 
ed upon that ſubject, has been ei- 
ther. very im fed, or very er- 
roneous, or both. Yet nothing 
can afford amore rational ob- 
ject of ſtudy and attention, for 
the uſes either of ſpeculative. or 
active life, Trade 1s ſo much in- 
fluenced by the manners of man- 
kind, as well as ſo intimately con- 
nected with their policy and go- 
vernment, that it cannot fail of 
furniſhing no leſs valuable lights 
for the hiſtory of the haman mind 
in different ages and countries, 
than for advancing the riches and 
proſperity of nations, Mr, An- 
erſon has undertaken a very great 
work; and what might have {e 
too much for the labours of a ſin- 
gle hand. The books and records 
compared by him are almoſb in- 
numetable. The objects. it. com- 
2383 are in a manner infinite. 
very thing which concerns com- 
metee in all its branches, and ma- 
nufathre in all its articles, even 
to the minuteſt details in both; 
every thing Which ebuld dee 


2 
8 


| 


ed concerning corporations, con- 
cerning aging 2 ſocie- 
ties ; Every thing which relates to 

ublic and private credit; to 
fands and ſtocks ; whatever tends 
to illuſtrate the value of money 
and of proviſions, and the price 
of labour ; the comparative popu- 
lation at different periods; the 
origin of all improxements in art; 
of gfe or ornament, form the ex. 
tenſixe materials af this curious 


and intereſting work. It muſt be 


obſerved, however, that, | though 
he runs aver the mpegs of 
mmei ancient 11 ern, 
54 bor: chiefly that of the 
commerce of Europe; and in Eu- 
rope prigcipally attaches himſelf 
to the affairs of Great Britain. 
The author has arranged theſe ma- 
terials, vaſt as they are, in 2 
clear and ſatis factory chronologi 
cal order; and has interſperſed 
them with many ſenſible reaſon - 
ings and judicious reflections. 
Wich regard to the ſtyle of this 
work, it is, as might be expected 
in a work of this kind, negligent. 
It has this defeft; but it is the 


ſwalleſt ſuch a work can have. Some 


ſew errors, too, in dates and facts, 
of which the author was himſelf 
conſcious, may be obſerved; but 
ought to be overlooked as unavoid- 
able in ſuch a performance. Ho 


has finiſhed) the whole with an 


ample cþronglogical index,” which 
is at the ſame time a table of re- 
| ference, 


ference, 


ference, and an abridgement of the 
work. This part will prove par- 
ticularly ſatisfatory to the rea- 
der. 
Extracts can give but an imper- 
ſect idea of works of this extent. 
We ſhall, however, inſert two; 
the firſt, his account of the genius 
and manners of the 14th century 
the ſecond, an account of the appli- 
cation of the magnet to navigation, 


0 Charager of the fourteenth Cen- 


The character of this four- 
teenth century is of much greater 
importance to mankind than 
any, or perhaps than all, the 
preceding ones, conſidered in a 
purely mercantile ſenſe. Great im- 
provements ate effected in naval 
commerce throu the greateſt 

art of Europe, and in che dimen- 
— of ſnipping, more "eſpecially 
in Italy, Spain, the Hanſe-towyns, 
and the Netherlands, whereby 
gradual approaches were making 
towards conſtituting the remark- 
able difference which has ſince ſo 
eminently: appeared between na- 
tions, in proportion to their great- 
er or leſſer cultivation of foreign 
commeres; and of manufactures, 
fiſheries! mines, and other com- 
merclal improvements. Vet Mr. 
Rymer, in the dedication to the 
late qugen Anne of his IIId Tome 
of the Fœdera, tells her very tru: 


ly, that theſe were times of 


“great ſtruggle and diſorder all 
« Europe over, and the darkeſt 
period of times“ And the 
ſuppoſed royal author of the me- 
moirs of the houſe of Forge 
ſpeaks: muchito the! ſumb effect, 
via. hat ignatahde was at its 
e higheſt pitch in tis and the 
* 
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« next ſucceeding century. The 
lands of England, it is true, ſtill 
continued to be extremely cheap, 
of which ſome very memorable in- 
ſtances are exhibited, chiefly ow- 
ing to there being as yet but very 
few purchaſers: yet the rate of 
living, and the prices of moſt of 
the neceſſaries of life, were conſi- 
derably riſen ſince the beginning 
of the preceding century. IT 
great king Edward III. of Eng- 
and, attentively obſerving t 
vaſt benefits accruing to the Ne- 
therlands from their extenſive 
woollen manufacture, the mai 
material whereof they owed chick. 
ly, if not ſolely, to his own king- 
om; viewing alſo the beay- 
77 populogipeſe, opulence, ,and 
rength of their cities, the neat- 
neſs and wealth even of their vil- 
lages, whilſt thoſe of his kingdo 
were moſtly poor, ill-built, Im: 
and thin of people; and that the 
province of Flanders in particul; 
was thereby become ſo opulent 
and potent, as to be a danger: 
neig bour to England, mare 1. 
N when ſiding with France; 
uch conſiderations Were xe 
than ſufficient to determine 
to attempt the removal af every 
obſtacle for attaining. the like 
benefits to himſelf and 12 people. 
Had this prince ſolely confine 
himſelf to the purſyit of the wool. 
len'manifaQure, that great, Point 
would have been ſooger and more 
effectually accompliſhed ; but his 
earneſt purſuit of the conqueſt. of 
France occationed no ſmall ſuf. 


penſion of the other point, by its 


depriving his kingdom of much 
wealth and 8 Hg 1 


that toweting proje& praved abor-. 

tive, and 12 TO 245 7 f 

lived long enough 6 K 9 his 
large 


' 
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large conqueſts in France raviſhed 
from him, the fingle town of Ca- 


is only excepted, 


Land a truly G 
happy figh 


t in” Was, or ought to 


Have been, for the _— nation, 


had they then as clear y perceived, 
as we at preſent do, the infinite 
miſchief which would have been 
the inevitable conſequence of his 
ſaid ſucceſs ;] he, however, alſo 
ved long enou h, to fee his ſaid 
more ſalutary ſcheme of the wool- 
len” manufacture generally efta- 
bliſhed throughout England, 
though fince gradually much im- 

ved. He alſo enacted more and 


laws for the advancement of 


cottimerce than all his predeceſſors 
had done. The filver coins of the 
two fiſter-nations of England and 
Scotland having been the ſame in 
weight; value, figure, and deno- 
mination, from time immemorial, 
down'to the middle of this cen- 
tury, thereby they mutually and 
freely circulated in both Kingdoms 
to that period; but the Scots be- 
ginning now firſt to leſſen the in- 
trinſie value of theirs, ſtill pre- 


ſerving the old denominations, 

England was 
totally to prohi- 
The 
pound of France, which 
originally weighed twelve ounces 


about chat period 
«rlenyth obliged 
bit ther paſſing in payment. 
livre, or 


| of \filver, or a pound troy, was, 


in this century, ſunk to the fixth 
of that weight, or ta the fixth 


t of 4 d ſterling. Al- 
though gol . 
in ue amongft' the antient Afia- 


—_ 4 Greeks, and Ro. 


from the overthrow of 


— Roman em , until 
near* the cloſe of the ot the 
beginning of this XIVth! az, 
we do not find Fey, old coins 

uſe, even in the free fares . 
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who, doubtleſs, had them the fr 
of ou # art of Europe weſt of the 
der N England, the 

ket coins were not {truck till 
ar 1344 In the ſame coun- 

try, 1 merchants were till 
hardly and impoliticly treated, by 
means o "the excluſive charter 
granted ar, 8s and other Cities 
and row Po 27 ports of the eaſ⸗ 
tern coaſt of England had, by this 
time, fallen into a conſiderable 
trade to and with the Hanfe-towns 
of Germany, and alſo to thoſe of 
Pruſſia and Livonia, then, 125 far- 
theſt vogages made by ngliſh- 
men, even long befor "England 
ref eo the ene 7 the 


— * rranean 115 ext after 
," the city 'of 'B Iſtol made 


5 greateſt ills 8 in Fog 


1 i be 
n $,centur ke y 
long, before, 175 el as 50 as done 
ever fitice;. as a 


s from 
their making” th the PEE loans of 
money to e cron of bay. place, 
Lindow's 


peg, 1 0 
moreaver, 


*farniſh 7, 1 1 10 
moſt diftin} ice t'of "the fl 
otà of the eng de- ports mari 
time Tervice to Fr crown 1 in line 
of war. any improvements are 
made in e; and Ar 
ly in En Jane” " clocks” are firſt 
brought kithet, . law-p leadings 
firſt ordaited to de in 14 Engli 
language, '&c. The iſlands of the 
Madeira, "and of the Canaries, are 
folly diſcovered and ſettled, both 
which were ſoon after planted with 
vines and 9 ; and the 
ſaid iflarids have been extremely 
affiſting to the commerce of the 
ſeveral tradin nations of Europe, 
—— by their product and their 
ius fitudtion. 80 that, 
44 88 think ourſelves * to 
4 aſcet · 


4 


aſcer! 
times 
migh 
ſon, 
bs 
2 
merce 
the v 


centu 


ther | 
gillin 
at th 
ſtill il 
dition 
rope, 
the 1 
tion 0 
near 


for / 


adings 
Engli 

s of the 
ies, are 
1, both 
ed with 
ad the 
tremely 
of the 
Europe, 
id their 
0 that, 
i to 
1 


4 


aſcertain preciſely a period to the 
times called the middle-ages, we 
might, poſſibly, with { f 775 


ſon, ie the latter e 1594.9 
e t Ne 1 5 +17 


cotland had com - 
merce Wi th th the ek Go 
the very 5 8 


oft 15 
Nay: 2 1 0 6 of the 


ther b ack 
gling 500 pickh in; af herrings, 
at the cloſe of this int By 
fill in uſe, has proved. 4 great 
dition to the commerce. of Eu- 
rope, and, more parti ularl 1 to 
a Hollanders,; 35 and 15 aunda- 
tion o 1 0 pe very 
25 90 4950 * orded 1 art 
am * Fi ts;; firit 
Seeed fight, .by ene 
7 omg 1 . art Of the 
fin mand. o tic tr 


11'S 


dle teen, 
tuch, e 


A 17 55 

dampf er a 177 95 
der And mart psc B95 greak © 
gan 11 to, eclipſe f 
ones in commerce 
lence.— 1 5 enmatx, S wel 1 

and Norw Fo FART Famous. 155 
Mar 2 270 aid 17 have made ſuch 
regu a5, 1 "the founda- 
tions for ary: 2 nerge; 05 W 
in her reign,! that we rf meet wit 
the mention 1 hiſtory of the c 
per- mines 8 N men wy vl, 
i ery late i 115 
| = 7 25 55 fore n, com, 
merce.—S pain (b PAR © 
e in 1 8 1 
gene meant the monarchy 
Caſtile, 50 yet at e Ae the 


be  untry, com 5 hendin 
Yi hs ern, dp Port 7 

Tl ke PPE OA 

4 e 55 Salſ cart 
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long before France had any ſuch, 
or indeed any other nation of the 
weſt, but the free cities of Italy 
and the Hanſe- towns. In conclu-· 
ſion, this century made ſundry 
great im TOVEmEnts in commerce, 
m manufa „ and navigation, 
and has therefore required more 
room in gur work than any one 
preceding century. We may alſo 
remark, „during the conteſts 
in the — e of * this century be- 
tween th 5 -popes, as alſo in 
the ſtruę ztween the preten+ - 
ders 98 e imperi „ throne, Italy 
was in a continual flame with ciy 


wal — 55 ſo that in ſundry - parts 
thereof, . (according to Petavius 


and other .— and great 
men . aff 8 8 the 
rule N. en ee g of cities 
many of whom pope Benedict XII. 
gitumated. as inces of the ſame, 
that t nien, 1 and will 


if 1 and de nd ha again 


emperot 
5 186 
Man L 


the G Ger · 
ur 

pretenſions 45 're — — ig. e 
6 Heim throne“ oo} 
I” — af the firſt 1 ſhove. 
ry of the polarity. of the, magnet. 
and its application to navigation 
ee ̃ an” al 
„ Moll 5 iir ond the, year 
4 f' the incompa- 
ag or, diſcovery, of 

e mariners Songs, or. ma 

tis needle, for the direction 
ſhips at ſeg... The. invents was 
Flayio de Glo, a native of Amal- 
PS an 8 commercial 3 
n the Fingd om of Nagles ;. in 
commeraration — 
AN e Anthony of 2 — is ce 
Sided. by, the Aera len, e 

Vigs.... 
WES F LW Audit Nett s ar- 
netis Amalphis.“ 

| That 
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That is to ſay, Thar as the Poles 
of the magnet, or loda one, an Ver- 
ed te the Poles of the ll, it could 
40% communicate that wonderful pro- 
pirty to an iron needle, Placed en a 
63 marking the points of the 

orld. 

je power of the magnet to 

2 iron was known to 
af «a and is mentioned by 
Plato, An iſtotle, and Pliny ; but 
its direQive power, 70 cauſe a piece 

iron touched with it to point 
north and ſouth, is undoubtedly 
of a later date. 

Goropius (ays Moriſotus) will 
have the inventors of this- wender- 


fol Pixi naulica] compals, to be 
Th. Danes lee, be- 


cauſe the thirt) two ints N. 
o pou ſembli 


it are Written and nounced 
in the Dutch or Tentonk Un 


guape, by all nations uſi 
ſea * Boah this may Ys "i a 


only proye. the improvement 105 


the compals by the utohics,, 
or all are agreed, that at the fir 
ere were only the four cardin 
Poirts, * at moor (as others) eigh 
8 on the compass, 
Which el 115 inds had been ſo 
named 4 557 Gale, ab has 
been 2 er under e year 
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3 from China about the 
c ; communicated that ſe- 
cet f Bult 4 Oar haye 
orinerly thou at what 15 call. 
ed ory by, Plautug. was the 
1 needle, and was” conſe. 
quently known 228 the. ancients ; 
but the * m now agreed, 
that 85 Ferforia.. was. nothi 
more t W Which turn 
the fail abont. P 8% 
There are two other 
Frenchmen, 175 W and 
monk 0 v 9 of 1 70 
ches) who will on Gy avio 
the beben 15 he Y, ren dered the 
compa and praQti- 
a5 a Is 15 mult needs be 
more, ancient, as e d Mr 
tion © + Fi! thing re: 
fs authors 
, Biſhop Huet 


; BRO: to a pero, 
, it W 9125 uſe 


ſeems, poſ 
by the F ing, 95 org Prey” orty 
LY iy 5 Polo's time, 


as, appears: 950 he Fe? e 

bog ch 03. Su Yor... 8. 

* 9 Tae tone They 

Clict, w den wes 118. 
Fe oe allw 

pee * 15 Ader 

is. fame Flayjo "of 


gives apt 1 
malphi, w 9, according t to Abra⸗ 


ha em eror, ill uſin lun and orders, uſed 
Wt T6 5 to Sue, {ibough it only bor che eight principal 
E a teration 5 its, ori- winds « 0 Hu till, as above, 
gil ang als from then thoſe it Was, cr Brages, i im- 
f Bruges webs natu ptoyed ht 5 hg oitits., Nei. 
hs oe other Th the I, 1 "ts is excellent 
points in the ſame porn i | 0 den to Have been ge- 
2s the. bringing. dy nerally -Kno 1 and uſed, , even 
two iis uall q ons! ther BRA 1035 0 e as ap- 
Ver can Ke. to. che peaxs 1198 pl 1 f from the Por- 
Auges, in in Flanders, 0 creeping. Along the ſhores, 
eutonic dialect i is ſti , even. 10 late as. tbeit firſt 5 
thers (continues coyeries, on the well coaſts ** 4 
afcribe the di covety_0 Ch com- ca in the fifteenth century: 
paſs-to Marco Polo of Venice, who, Portugueſe ought to have t - "ho- 


nous 
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nour and juſtice done them to ac- 
knowledge, that the uſe of the 
aſtrolabe, the tables of decli- 
nation, with other aftrongmical 
and arithmetical rules, appl. icable 
to navigation, were their inven- 
tions; and it is highly probable 
too, that the ſea - charts, made 
by Columbus's brother in Eng- 
land, were their invention alſo. 
It is true, the Engliſh pretend not 
to the invention of the compaſs, as 
ſeveral other, pations have done, 
yet they are ſaid to be the in- 
ventors of the moſt convenient 
method of ſuſpending the box 
which contains the magnetic nee- 
dle, ſo as to keep it always hori- 
zontal. The variation of the 
needle, or its. declination from 
4 1 north, point, was, diſ- 
by " Sebaſtian Cabot, 
2 p44 FR And the inelination, 
or dipping of that needle, | when 
hung ſo as td (play vertically to a 
point beneath the hofizon, was 
firſt” diſcovered by Robert Nor- 
man, an Engliſhman, anno 1765, 
as have. bark many / other leſſer 
improvements in A inſtruments 
for navigation by our nation; 
An 15 ht any means 

| 1 apier's diſ- 
whe wo. ee nr uſeful 
in our .arithmerical o 2 for 
nautical as well as ot pur- 
poſes. Laftly, the variation of the 
variation, or the different decli- 


nations of that needle 'dt differ- 


ent times, in the fame” place; was 
firſt diſcovered by 'out cou 
man Gellibrand, about the year 
— ;. though fore wilt have 

dus to have before diſco- 
my t. So, much ſeemed ne- 

{to be 
bs le invention; und on ſome 
of the other nautical improve- 
ments, which were, as one may 


| cone fails on, 


id on this incom- 


255 
ys only neceſſary conſequences 

its invention. Enldeſs are the 
encomiums juſtly beſtowed by all 
maritime nations on this excellent 
inſtrument, the mariners 10 
for the benefit of . 
commerce. 

It ſet every maritime nation 
upon improvements or diſcove- 
ries, whereby things, utterly un- 
known before, were continually 
adding to the more perfect ac- 
compliſhment of it. Nothing 
can make the contraſt ſtronger, 
than to view and compare che 
timorous coaſting of the old navi- 
gators, who ſeldom durſt venture 
out of fight of the land, (and 
generally made a voyage laſt three 
years, which now can be mach 
more /a tly performed in three 
months) with the exaQnels which, 
in theſe times, a ſhip (for in- 
ſtance) can fail from the Lizard 
point in Cornwall, and directly 


make or arrive at one of the ſmall 


iſtes of the Azores, in the Atlan 
tic ocean, far diſtant from any 


land; and though in the darkeſt 


weather, deprived of the com- 
fort and uſe o the heavenly humi- 
naries, and of every other mark' 
from heaven, earth, or ſea, for his 
guide, the modern navigator ſ&- 
generally nowing 
exactly enough 155 his A 
where he is, 1 oy far diſtant 
from his intended | 
By the help o 
ſtrument it was that the 8 aniards 


4 y.: 


ntry- made their diſcoveries of w. 
weſtern World, the Portng! 1 00 


way by ſea to India an' China, 
and the Englim and Dutch 
ſeveral uſefu diſcoveties tou 
the north pole; all which; 


bably Mill Menaltel unknown; 
and all the wealth acquired from 
ſuch 


1 


A noble i in- 


Aer 


for the chmpaſs, would have pro- 


aſtoniſhing 


— — —_— —— — —— — — 


1 
ſuch diſcoveries, and probably, 
too, moſt of the knowledge ac- 


" quired in conſequence thereof, 


had likewiſe never been diſcover- 
ed but for it.“ 


— — 


A hiftory of the military Tranſ- 
ations of the Britiſh nation in 
Indoftan, from the year 1745. 
To which is prefixed a diſſertation 
en the eftabliſhments made by Ma- 
homedan conquerors in Indoſan. 
One } olume , Quarto. London. 


T's manners and characters 


of the various people, who 

inhabit the great empire of In- 
doſtan ; the 1 of their 
religion and their policy; and the 
* I * 

that t 

the — gt n the 
hiſtory of the wars in India an 
object of general curioſity. The 
t intereſt we have ſtill in 

t empire, always as a trading, 
lately as a conquering people, will 
make a proper narrative of our 
former proceedings there a mat- 
ter of moſt uſeful inſtruction. 
The author of this work has gra- 
tified this curiofity, and com- 
municated this inftruftion. No 


hiſtorian ſeems to have been more 


perſectly informed of the ſubject 
on which he has undertaken to 
write; and very few have poſſeſſed 
more fully the talent of _——_ 
it in the cleareſt and moſt vivid 
manner on the imagination and 
underſtanding of his reader. In 
this work the events are fully pre- 
the characters ſtrongly de- 

; and the ſituations well 

— It is 5 uncommon 
ing to in ordinary writers, 
— 2 the confuſion than of 
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the life and ſpirit of the fight, 
in their deſcriptions of an engage. 
ment, But nothing can be more 
clear and ſatisfaftory than the 
whole detail of -military tranſac- 


tions, which we find in this wri- 


ter. Whether the march or the re- 
treat, the attack or the defence, the 
encampment or the battle, every 
thing is drawn with accuracy and 
precifion, in great detail, but 
without any thing tedious. In 


* olybius will be 

y thought to exceed him. 
It muſt be obſerved, likewiſe, 
to his honour, 54 there reigns 
w work an air 


through the | 
of diſt eſs, and of free. 
dom from and preju- 


dice, public or- private. The 
Frenchman, ,,vho acts gallantly 
or wiſely, finds as much juſtice 
dane to hi 


actions and his con- 
duct, as any of mo author's coun- 
trymen. | impartiali 
ſeems to have been nes with 
regard to all perfonal connections. 
This volume does not carry the 
war further than 1755, It were 
to be wiſhed that the author m 
finiſh What he has begun in 


promiſing a . 
It is Nel ro extract from 


this work ; but in order to give 


rr idea of the author's 
narrative, we preſent him 
with the following. 

Of this great dominion, (thir- 
ty nabopſtips) Murzafa-jing, (Na- 
zir-jing, his predeceſſor, having 
been murdered by a conſpiracy 
of the nobles ſupported by the 
French) from a priſoner in irons 
and condemned to death, faw him- 
ſelf in the revolution of a few 
—_ _ —_ lord, and 
wi proſpect maintaining 
poſſeſſion of it. 0 

n 
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On the txth of Detember at 
night he came to the . 45 W1 
4' namerous and lendid atten- 
dance, amongſt which were moſt 
of the rinclp al lor 1s 75 court; 
* was SER by Mr. Dup leix 
faheb 1 a tent ith 
yo 2 eſty ; 5, add” diſcovered. 
great” emotions "of Joy 1 in this 1 
terview,” It was Mtended, in de- 
ference to His an that he mould 
— entereck th wo En his ele. 
4 38 "the animal Was too 
puls under =; 28 0 15 


0 draw. jou 
— "''Whetey 20 
Aire 10 55 . 1 


with I, 50 bs ace > bit fat he Eimſelf had 
here they hat Ne gti — — cn to it as May, 

2 * explained te and was therefore intitled thb 38 

75 1 Hö che wärs; and chat if ſpch 

2 oe mabebs, cneeffion#” were Extorred, che 

and e e e e hafe cuba woald no, longer be able 

appolate®” nd bn, Were to maintain the dignity he had 

7. . athbired!* Iatending therefore to 

. — k. * fe; FW the example of moderation, 

and Km, » $ 02 D225; - pj hf tthe! 2 — — told 


"The 
nahobs 


deſired af ve La or to any other 
what which £1 might tres 
ceive for 1 tue 9 20 i . 
rendered; they Pitans finding him d ed to 

N fſupport the”catife thay” 

rs, at Por events, ce + 
ſhould be ; hat the'coun- themſelves to appear ſatisfied With 
tries which they govervecl, to- the terms be preſcribadk W 
gether with fevers? Wen tions were; that the governmetits 
of territ w ademanded, 5 e by — * 2755 
ſhould i in ture be ted from leſs than t de- 
tribute to the” YR? ven- minded; that ts ot 555 b te- 
ment; und that on N vehues fuld be WE. 
riches und in N "tred- —— of ſome lands 
ſufy ſhould be teftver LAB to the crown eee e 
it was kW chak alt Fae at low rates; H*Yhe 
of Murzafa Ft actin * balf of the . W 
to meaſure th ar. s * „ ur 'N Yea 
Vol. VII. *** r * * 


45 his o pretenſions to any 


1 
conceſſions which he ſhould make 


to the Pitan nabobs ; if thoſe ob- . 


tained” all they aſked, the whole 


of bis dominion. would ſcarcely * 
ſuflice to ſatisfy che other claim-, 


ants in the ſame proportion; and, 
on the other hand, if they were 
not ſatisfied, it was much to be 

rehended that they would pe- 

t; Mr Dupleix therefore poſt- 
poned all other conſiderations to 
this important diſcuſſion, and on- 


ferred with the Pitans for ſeveral 


— ſaeceſſively. He acknow- 


led 
a ing lay under to them Pr 


any, mp ebay in the revolution, 


m/ that . ſhonkd relinquiſh 


e great obligations Mur- | 


4 
| 

: 
i 


— CO eee Oro 


* * — * 
— — —— —— — —ä—mä4 —u— 
- 
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vided amongſt them; but the 
jewels were reſerved to Murzafa- 


Jog.. | 

This agreement was ſigned b 

the nabobs, who likewiſe too 

on the Alcoran an oath of al- 
legiance to the ſoubah; declar- 
ing at the ſame time that Ni- 
zam-al-muluck himſelf had ne- 
ver been able to obtain from 
them this mark of ſubmiſſion ; 
and he on his part ſwore to 
protect them whilſt they remain-" 
ed faithful. | op 


All diflentions being now in 


appearance reconciled, feaſts and 
Entertainments enſued; in which 
Mr. Dupleix 'ſpared; no expence 
to. raiſe in his gueſts a nigh opi- 
nion of the grandeur of his na- 
tion by the ſplendour with which 
he affected to repreſent his mo- 
narch. Amidſt theſe rejoicings 
was performed the ceremony of 
inſtalling-the ſoubah in the throne 
of the . It was very pom- 
pous ; and Mr. Dupleix appeared, 


next to the ſoubah, the principal cal 
actor in it; for in the dreſs of 
2 Mahomedan lord of Indoſtan, 


with which the prince himſelf 
bad cloathed him, he was the 
firſt- who paid homage ; after 
Which he was declared gover- 
nor for the Mogul of all the 
countries lying to the ſouth of 
the river Kriſtna; that is, of a 
territory little "Teſs than France 


jtſelf; he likewiſe received the 
title of munſub, or commander of 
73900 horſe, with the permiſſion 


placing amongſt his enſigns, 


at of the fiſh ; neither of which: 
diſtinctions is ever granted ex- 
cepting to perſons of the firſt 
note in the empire. It was order- 
ed, that no money ſhould be cur- 
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rent in the Carnatic, but ſuch 
as was coined at Pondicherry ; 
and that the Mogul's revenues 
from all the countries of which 
Mr. Dupleix was now appointed 
vicegerent ſhould be remitted to 
him, who was to account for 
them to the ſoubah; and Chunda- 
ſaheb was declared nabob of Ar- 
cot and its dependencies, under 
the authority of Mr. Dupleix. 
All the Mogul and Indian lords 
paid -homage, and made preſents ; 
penſions, titles, of honour, and 
governments, were beſtowed on 
thoſe who had aſſiſted in the re- 
volution, or had otherwiſe merit- 
ed favour ;*but he granted none 
of theſe to any, but ſilch as pre- 
N by che hand 
of Mr. Dupleix. 
The immediate advantages ariſ- 
ing to the French Eaſt India com- 
pany by theſe conceſſions, were the 
poſſeflion of a tertitory near Pon- 
dicherry, which producedannually 
96,000 rupees ; of that bar Kari- 
in the kingdom of Tanjore, 
valued at 106,000 and the city 
of Maſulipatnam with its depen- 
dencies, of which: the yearly in- 
come amounted to 144,000 ru- 
pees ; in all, a revenue of 38,000 
pounds ſterling, according to the 
accounts publiſhed by the French, 
which there is reaſon to believe 
are greatly extenuared. But theſe 
advantages were ſmall in com- 
pariſon of thoſe which Mr. Du- 
pleix expected to obtain from the 
extenſive authority with which 
he was now inveſted ; and al- 
though not one of theſe grants 
could, according to the conſtitu- 


tion of the Mogul empire, be of 


any validity, unleſs confirmed by 
the emperor, he, without ſcruple, 
I um 


render 
Withou 
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«famed them as lawful acquiſi- 


tions; it is certain that, imperfect 
as they were, they ſerved great- 
ly to raiſe the reputation of his 
importance in the Carnatic, where 


the ſoubah of the ſouthern pro- M 


vinces is more reſpected than the 
t Mogul himſelf Even Ma- 
— ally appeared to be con- 
founded by the eſe conceſſions; and 
from Tritchano POYs, to which 
place he had eſe FE] with great 
difficulty, im powered the M 
ratoe, Raja Janagi, to. treat with 
Mr. Dupleix r the: ſurrender 
of the city, and ofered, as the 
French affirm with great confi- 
dence in 2 3 one memoir, 
to relinquiſh his pretenſions to 
the nabo ſhip of Ar proyided 
Murzafa-jing . wWauld give him 
ſome other verninent in the ter- 
ritory of Go .kondah, and leave 
him in poſſeſſion of. his treaſures, 
without demanding any account 
of his father An' War- adean Khan's 
adminiſtration, Mr. Dupleix a reed 
to theſe terms, and imagine that 


they would very ſoon. 17 carried 
into executing 1 7 5 that nothing 


now retarded eparture of 
A 0 15 ondah and 
e 


1 ab his, preſence 
became, every 15 neceſſary. 
As , power. Pisten de- 


pend ed on the preſervation of this 
prince, -whoſe government. in a 
country ſubje to ſuch ſudden 
revolutions, probably would not 
be free from commotions, he pro- 
poſed that a body of French troops 
ſhould accompany him until he 
was firmly eſtabliſhed 1 in the ſu- 
bahſhip'; and 9 experience of 
the ſervices they were capable of 
rendering, this offer was accepted 
without heſitation. 


or- 


The treaſures of Nair. jing 


were computed at two millions 


ſterling, and the jewels at 500,000 
pounds ; 1n the partition of this 
wealth, the private fortune of 
r, Dupleix was not forgot, not- 
withſtanding the offer he had 
made in the conference with the 
Pitan nabobs to_ relinquiſh all 
pretenſions to any private ad- 
vantage by the revolution; for, 
beſides many valuable jewels, it 
is ſaid, that he received 200,000 
pounds i in money. Murzafa-jing 
gave 50,002 pounds to be di- 
vided among the officers and troops 
who had fonghs: at the battle of 
Gingee, and paid go, ooo more in- 
to the treaſury of the French com- 
pany, for the expences they had 
incurred in the war. The long 
experience of Shanavaz Khan in 
the adminiſtration of the Decan 
rendering his knowledge neceſſary 
to the inſtruction of a new re- 
gency, he was invited by Mor- 
zafa-jing to enter into his ſer- 
vice, and came from Chittaput 
and made his ſubmiſſion. 

Mr. Dupleix and Murzafa-jing 
ſeparated with profeſſions of mu- 
tual. gratitude and attachment, 
and the army left the neighbour- 
hood of Pondicherry on the fourth 
of January; the French detach- 
ment was commanded by Mr, 
Buſly, and confiſted of 300 Eu- 
ropeans and ooo Seapoys with 
ten field pieces. The march was 
continued withoat interruption un- 
til the latter end of the month, 
when they arrived in the territory 
of Cudapa, about fixty leagues 
from Pondicherry, There ſome 
ſtraggling horſemen quarrelled 
with the inhabitants of a village, 
and, with the uſual liceatioufneſs 
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of the cavalry of Indoſtan, ſet 
fire not only to that, but like- 
wiſe to two or three other villages 
in the neighbourhood. The na- 
bob of Cudapa, pretending to be 
greatly exaſperated by this out- 

rage, ordered a body of his why > 
to revenge it, by attacking the 
rear-guard of gg di- 
viſion. A ſkirmiſh enſued, and 
the troops of Cudapa overpower- 
ed by numbers, retreated to their 
main body. Their attack, whe- 
ther by chance or defign is un- 
certain, had been directed againſt 
that part of the army which eſ- 
eral the women; ſo that this 
defiance was aggravated by the 
moſt flagrant affront that the dig- 
nity of an Indian prince could 
receive; for the perſons of 
women of rank are deemed ſa- 
cred, even in war. Murzafa- 
jing no ſooner heard of this 
inſult, than he ordered his whole 
army to halt, put himſelf at the 
head of a large body of troops, 
and prepared to march againſt 
the nabob of Cudapa. Mr. Buſly, 
who had been inſtructed to avoid 
if poſſible all occaſions of com- 
mitting hoſtilities; in the rout to 
Gol-kondah, interpoſed; and with 
much difficulty, prevailed on him 
to __ his reſentment, until 
the nabob explained che zeaſons 
of his conduct, Meſſengers were 
ſent both from, Murzafa-jing! and 
Mr, Buſſy; to thoſe of Murzafa- 
Jing the nabob of Cudapa anſwer- 
ed, that be waited. for, their ma- 
ſter Nord in hand; but dh Mr. 
Buſty he ſent, word, that he was 
ready, to make ſubmiſſions, to the 
ſoubah; through, his  medjation. 
The diference of ..theſe,, auſwers 
Kung this pringe to the quick, 
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and nothing could now ſtop him 
from proceeding to take inſtant 
revenge. He told Mr. Buſſy, 
who Al attempted to reclaim him, 
that every Pitan in his army was 
a traitor born; and in a very few 
minutes the truth of his aſſer- 
tion was confirmed ; for his ſpies 
brought intelligence, that the 
troops of all the three nabobs 
were drawn up together in battle- 
array ; that they were poſted to 
defend a defile which lay in the 
rout of the army, and that ſeveral 
poſts leading to the defile were 
defended by cannon, which had 
been brought there ſome days be- 
fore, Theſe preparations left no 
doubt that the rebellion of the 
nabobs was premeditated ; and 
indeed they had begun to con- 
cert it from the very hour that 
they had taken the oath of al- 
legiance in Pondicherry. Mur- 
zafa-jing, in full march at the 
head of his cavalry, . grew im- 
patient of the flow pace of the 
French battalion, and hurried away 
to attack the rebels without their 
aſſiſtance. The Pitan nahobs had 
in their ſervice many of their own 
gountrymen, who, although much 
inferior in number; ſtogd the ſhock 
with great intrepidity, and had 
even + repulſed, his troops before 
Mr; Buſſy, came up, The firc 
of, the French artillery, after a 
ſeyere ſlaughter; changed the for- 
tune of the day, andi obliged the 
Pitaus toggtyeat 3 ¾hen Murzafa- 
Jing, irritated by the repulſe he 
had ſuſtained, rallied his troops, 
and heedleſs of the remonſtrances 
of Mr., Buſſy, purſued the fugi 
ties, and - left, once, more the 
French battalion behind, who en- 
deavoured ton keep fight of * 


mutin 
gener: 
of ſini 


but in vain. They ſoon after 
came up to ſome of his troops, 
who were cutting to pieces the 
body of the nabob of Savanore 
dead on the ground. The nabob 
of Cudapa had fled out of the 
field deſperately - wounded, and 
in purſuing him, Murzafa-jing 
came up with the nabob of Ca- 
noul, who, finding he could not 
eſcape, turned with the handful 
of troops that ſurrounded him, 
and puthed on towards] the ele- 
phant of his enemy. Exaſperat- 
ed by this defiance, the young 
prince made a ſign to his troops 
to leave the perſon of the nabob 
to be attäcked by himſelf. The 
two elephants were driven up 
cloſe to euch other, and Mur- 
zafa-jing had his ſword uplifted 
to ſtrike, when his antagoniſt 
thruſt his javelin, which pierced 
his forehead with ſo much force 
that the point entered the brain; 
he fell back dead: a thouſand 
arms were aimed at the nabob, 
who was in the ſame inftant mor- 
tally wounded; and the troops, 
not ſatisfied with this atonement, 
fell with fury on, thoſe of the 
nabob, whom they ſoon over- 
powered, -and cut to pieces. The 
French battalion was preparing 
to hail them returning from the 
held with acclamations of vic- 
tory, when the news of Mur- 
zafa-jing's fate ſtruck them with 
the dee conſternation. They 
immediately marched back to the 
camp, which they found in the 
utmoſt confuſion ; for large ar- 
rears of pay were due to the 
army; ad it was. to be appre- 
hended that the ſoldiery would 
mutiny and plunder, and every 
general ſuſpected all the others 
of ſiniſter intentions, 
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But this diſaſter affected no 
intereſt more ſeverely than that 
of the French; for by it were 
annihilated all the advantages 
which were gained by the mur- 
der of Nazir-jing ; and Mr. Buſſy 
was left without pretenſions to 
interfere any farther in the con- 
cerns of the Decan. This offi- 
cer ſaw all the deſperate con- 
ſequences of his preſent ſituation, 


without leting his preſence of 


mind: he aſſembled the generals 
and minifters, and found them 
as ready as himſelf to admit of 
any expedient by which the loſs 
of their ſovereign might be re- 
paired : befides the ſon of Mur- 
zdfa-jing, ah infant, there were 
in the camp three brothers of 
Nazir-jing, whom that prince had 
brought into the Carnatic un- 
der ſtrict confinement, to prevent 
their engaging in revolts during 
his abſence ; and after his death 
they were continued under the 
ſame reſtraint by Murzafa-jing. 
Mr. Buſſy propoſed, that the 
vacant dignity of ſoubah ſhould 
be conferred on the eldeſt of the 
brothers, by name Salabat-jing ; 
and the generals, from a ſenſe 
of the convulſions to which the 
a: 'of a minor would be ex- 
poſed, readily. acquieſced to the 
excluſion of Murzafa-jing's ſon, 
and unanimouſly approved of Mr. 
Buſſy's advice. It was immedi- 
ately carried into execution, the 
three princes were releaſed from 
their confinement, and Salabat- 
jing was proclaimed ſoubah of 
the Decan, with the univerſal 
conſent of the army, His ele- 
vation, and the ſignal cataſtrophe 
of this day, in which three of 
the conſpirators of Nazir-jing's 
dcath fell in the battle fighting 
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againſt each other, were regarded 
| by many as a retribution of the 
divine juſtice. 


The Ann and neceſſity of 
the Chriftian Revelation, ſewn 
From the fate of religion in the 
ancient heathen world, eſpecially 
with reſtect to the knowledge and 
worſoip of the ene true God, a 
rule of moral duty, and a late of 
future rewards and puniſhments ; 
to which is prefixed a preliminary 
diſcourſe on natural and revealed 
religion. In two wolumes. By 

John Leland, D. D. author of 
the View of the Deiſſical Writers, 
Sc. London. 


HE world is already well 
acquainted with the labours 
of this ingenious and learned au- 
thor in the cauſe of religion, by 
his View of the deiſtical writers, 


and his maſterly refutation of their 


various ſyſtems of infidelity. We 
are, therefore, prepared to receive 
favourably any other work of the 
ſame writ x Upon the ſame ſubject, 
in whic he e is ſo perfectly, and, 
with ſo much ability, converſant. 
The Fade drift of this book is to 


5 dei | in one of their prin- 
Ci froth ds, the ſufficiency 
eln atural rea 0 for the W 


of rational religion; and ſpecula- 


tive as practical rality. 
| Teen this W the 


author propoſes d to repreſent the 
ſtate of religion in the belich 
world, with reſgect to that whic 

lies at the ſoundation of, ill g- 
ligion, the knowledge an wor- 
ſhip of the one true God, in op- 
poſition to idolatry and poly- 
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theiſm. 2dly, To conſider what 
notions they had of moral duty, 
taken in its juſt extent; a thing 
of the higheſt importance to man- 
kind. 3dly. To take a view of 
the notions which obtained among 
them of a future ſtate of rewards 
and puniſhments ; which 1s alſo a 
point of vaſt, conſequence to the 
cauſe of religion and virtue in the 
world. Under the ſe ſeveral heads, 
He does not Mee to argue from 
nd hypotheſes concerning 
the ſuppoſed, powers of human 
nature; or to afirm that it is 
not poſlible for any man, by the 
mere force of his own reaſon, to 
attain to any rational perſuaſion 
of theſe things; but proceeds 


upon fact and experience, which 


will help us to form the trueſt 
judgment i in this matter, and will 
ſhew us what, we are to expect 
from human regt on, if left mere- 
ly to its, ow unaſũiſle forcę, in 
the preſent te of mankind,” 
i plan he hz executed with 
great forge 0 1 and great 
Sa 9 ile; with ac vaſt 
com of eruditi n; and with 
that 1 an ingenuouſneſs, 
with that, . aßſd amiable tem- 
per, wh always ought, to, ac- 
company, 29 5 . and 
muſt c Hei 155 to the 
eff fficacy. of. tho! 1055 nl _ 
ments, * are brought to 


port our religion. On the hole 
fa know. n 0 e performance . 
ull ry on this, ſu 

Ind dag n which the; au- 
5 


* [fully e 
What he propoſe thin 
is 3 5 Ek ch there is 1. 
that is ſo. Perhaps the author 
did wiſely in avoiding that af- 


fefiation ; but then every 1 


is well enforced, and nothing is 
omitted. | 

Having laid down the plan of 
the work from the author, all that 
remains is to give ſome ſpecimen 
of his manner of . writing. We 
cannot ſelect a more curious part 
than his enquiry into the heathen 
myſteries, which have been fo 


large a ſybje& of critical diſcuſ- 


fion, -and in which he differs from 
the ſyſtem of another very learned 
author. 

„Here it is proper to take 
notice of an argument, which the 
celebrated author of the Divine 
Legation ſeems to regard as a 
plain proof, that the myſteries 
were deſigned to detect and over- 
throw the error of the vulgar 
polytheiſm, He obſerves, that 
what th: legiſlators and civil ma- 
giſtrates had principally in view 
in inſtituting and conducting the 
myſteries, was the promoting the 
practice of virtue among the peo- 
ple for the good of the ſociety. 
« But' there was one inſuperable 


„ obſtacle to it, the vicious ex- 


« amples of their gods.—It was 
« therefore neceſſary to remedy 
„ this evil, which they; did by 
« ſtriking” at the root of it. The 
« -myſtagogue taught the initiat- 
« ed, that Jupiter, Mercury, Ve- 
„ nus, Mars, and the whole rab- 
ble of licentious deities, were 
indeed only dead mortals, ſub- 
ect in liſe to the ſame paſſions 
« and vites With themſelves,— 
The fabulous” being thus 
„ routed, ''the ſupreme chuſe of 
c. 275 


. * % i L 
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I readily agree with this learn- 
ed writer, that the ill effe& of 


the vicious examples of the gods 


could not be effectually prevent- 
ed, but by overturning the vulgar 


polytheiſm, and diſcarding the 


pular deities. But the ancient 


eathens were of a different opi- 


nion. Some of them made no 
ſcruple of declaring their diſap- 
probation of the vicious actions 
aſcribed to their 
poetical fables; and yet it does 
not .appear that they were for re- 


jecting the deities themſelves, to 


whom thoſe actions were aſcribed, 
or turning the people from the 
worſhip of them. As, by our 
author's acknowledgment, they 
were only the poetical ſtories 
about the vicious actions of the 
gods, that, in their opinion, made 
polytheiſm hurtful to the ſtate, 
they thought they might {till 
maintain the eſtabliſhed deities 
in the worſhip which was ren- 
dered to them according to the 
laws, and yet prevent the ill 
influence of thoſe fables upon 
the people. To this purpoſe it 
was ptetended, that thoſe ſtories 
were not to be underſtood in the 
groſs literal ſenſe ; and that they 
had a hidden meaning contain- 
ed under them. Of this we 
have a ſpecimen in the . phyſical 


explication 14 by Varro of 
of P 


the ſtory of Proſerpine's N 
raviſhed by Pluto, hic! 
Was one of the th repre- 


in gs 


ſented in the Eleufinian' myfſte- 
g auſe er Neg This was undoubtedly a 
all things took their place, | 


undamental defect in theit ſcheme. 
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logy kept its place in the public 
religion and worſhtp, and the 
ſtories and ancient traditions con- 
cerning the gods were held ſacred 
among the people, no phyſical or 


allegorical interpretations, which 


were for the moſt part ſtrained, 
could. prevent the ill influence 
which the literal and obvious 
meaning would naturally have 
upon them. And for this reaſon 
among others it could ſcarce be 
expected, that the myſteries ſhould 
have a good effect in rectify- 
ing the religion or morals of the 
people, They were _ no means 
intended to aboliſhy the public 
ſyſtem of polytheiſm, and whilit 


thad continued in force with which 


thoſe fables: were fo cloſely: inter- 
woven; all attempts to defeat dhe 


bad effects of them 8 —— i 
and vainblons 27 | Ji ur 


That the bete not de- 
(to: overthrow |. the, ceutgar 
polytbeiſm, may, IL. chink, be 
fairly argued from chis conädera- 
tioh; that 
vil» magiſtrates who firſt ĩnſtituted 
the myſteries, and continued to 
have the chief directian of them, 
% had,” - as: aur learned author 
oberes, . ther. chief hau in 
them riſt df the wulgar poly- 
*<-theiſen, and contrived that poly- 


„„ Maguire ewe g e 
ct offs 10 rn D. bo, 2; 
Div. Leg. p45 6. 
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« to keep the people in awe, and 
« under a greater veneration for 
their laws And could it be 
expected from ſuch legiflators and 
magiſtrates, that they, who, by 
his own acknowledgment, regard. 
ed not truth but utility ||, ſhould 
in good earneſt attempt to draw 
the people off from that poly- 
theiſm which they themſelves had 
encouraged and-eſtaþliſhed for the 
welfare of the ſtate, and to keep 
the people under à greater vene- 
ration for the laws? After hav. 
ing ſaid; tliat the fabulous gods 
<<; were routed in the myſteries, 
« and that the initiated were 
a 1 doctrine of the uni- 

che Supiame cauſe of all 
60 1 ings, he obſerves, that (theſe 
wert the truths, which, Varro 
tells us, th wat txpodient for 
<<, the»people/ta. know, imagitiing 
« the-{trror26f theiwnlgar poly- 
«<, theiſm3to be iu inveterate, that 
bc. You nan toſbe mxpelled fwith- 
<<, out: throwing, the bfaciety into 
1 _— ons.” And any one 
that: -duly-[cobfiders/the;.maxims 
by which the /anteent> ſegiſlators 
and great memof the ſtata gyvern- 
ed themſeli es, will not neadily 
believe: that / they wore capable 
of» forming a, ſcheme, tho ten- 
dency of Which was, in their 
_— 0 throw +. the ety 
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2 ſame, becauſe 
eing only truth, the 
10al note, Ra it is {laid 
ln he Yar tod little ſol - 


And i in a mar 


« licitous about truth, he encouraged a polytheiſm deſtructive of ſociety, to re- 


mak upon this ſubject 
* Leg. p- 155. 5% 


gulate which, he, ſucceſeſully however, empl 
ſueteſe theſe myſteries were employed to reguilte! the vufgür polytheiſm, ſuffi - 
clentty appeurs ftom the brow rr Which 1 3 hete made, and N 
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into 


which 
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into convulſions, If it be urged, 
that this was the very reaſon of 
their *< diſcovering the deluſion of 
«« polytheifm in the myſteries only 
« to ſuch of the initated as were 
« judged capable of the ſecret ;” 
and that this being ſup- 
« poſed the ſhaking foundations 
«« was to be done with all poſ- 
* ſible circumſpection, and un- 
« der the moſt tremendous ſeal 
« of ſecreſy $;”” let us ſee whe- 
ther this will account fot the con- 
duct of the legiſlators. and magi- 
ſtrates, and render their ſcheme 
conſiſtent Upon this view of it 


the expedient muſt ſtand thus :. 


The legiſlators and magiſtrates, 
being convinced of the error and 
evil tendency of the vulgar poly- 
theiſm, and yet being perſuaded 
that it would be dangerous to 
the ſtate to let tkis be generally 
known, contrived the myſteries, 
in which the initiated were to be 
inſtruſted,' that the deities com- 
monly adored were no gods but 
only dead men, and that there 
is only one true God, the Creator 


and governor of the world and 


at the ſame time were to be laid 
under the oſtricteſt obligations to 
keep this to themfelves, and not 
to divulge it. The la uage of 
the myſtagogue te the initiated 


muſt therefore be ſuppoſed to 


have been to this purpoſe. I am 
now going to reveal to you a 
thing which 4g6f-the higheſt im- 
portance t you to Row. , be 
cauſe 1 look upon you to be per- 
tons At to be entruſted, with the 
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ſecret; and that is, that thoſe 


which are commonly eſteemed 


gods, and the worſhip of 'which 
makes up the public religion of 
the ſtate, are not gods, nor ought 
to be regarded as ſuch, that they 
are only dead men; that this rab- 
ble of licentious deities, Jupiter, 
Mercury, Venus, Mars, and others 
of the like ſort, ought to be rout- 
ed and diſcarded ; and that you 
ſhould acknowledge and adore 
the one only God, the Creator 
and governor of the univerſe. 
But then you are bound by the 
moſt ſacred oaths and engage- 
ments to keep what I now tell, 
you an inviolable ſecret, To re- 
veal it would expoſe you to the 
divine vengeance, and-to the capi- 
tal-puniſhments denounced by the 
laws againſt the betrayers of the 
myſteries; and it would be of 
the moſt pernicious: conſequence 
to ſpread this do@rine among the 
people. You muſt ſtill go on to 
worlhip the popular gods as be- 
foro, and muſt never attempt the 
leaſt . alteration in, the eſtabliſhed 
religion and worſhip - 
This appears tome to be a 
ſtrange inconſiftent ſcheme. And 
it is hard to conceive what the 
legiſlator could propoſe by ſo odd 
and unaccountable a manage- 
ment - It was not the virtue of 
a few individuals but of the ſo- 
ciety in general that he muſt be 


ſuppoſed” to have in vie); and 


how cbuld this end be anſwered 


By committing the ſecret, which 


is ſuppoſed to be of ſuch im- 


# 7+ 1 91 * 37 
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He goes on to .ſhewy that they were taught, that the gods would puniſh 
the revealers qt the ſecret, and not only them but the hearers of it too; beſides 
which the tate decreed capital puniſhments againſt the betrayers of the myl> 
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ce to the morals of the 
people, only to a few of the initi- 
ated, who were at the fame time 
brought under the moſt ſolemn 
gements not to diſcover it? 
And even as to thoſe few to whom 
the ſecret ' was communicated, to 
What irpoſe would it be to in- 
ud cem in doctrines they were 
I to make uſe of? Or, what 
opinion could they have. of the 
honefty of thoſe that ſhould in- 
Aruct them to deſpiſe thoſe popu- 
kr deities, whom yet they would 
Have them publicly adore And 
who ſhould dlc to them the 
Adelaſſon of the yu SY olytheiſm, 
and the falſehood, of the religion 
of, their country, and yet urge it 
upon them as; à duty to conform 
wit? I the wyſteries were found- 
ed upon ſuch a, plan, it is not 
F _ be wondered at, that they had 
| Hizle effect on the, minds and man- 
ners of men. ih 
But. I. cannot bring, myſelf 40 
believe, [that the — — ever 
intended, that there ſhould de 
any thing in the myſteries which 
ſheuld Enie the. eſtabliſhed re- 
worſhip to contempt. 
Vr has, according to our 
author s moſt iggeniops conjecture, 
made A genuine; repreſentation of 
thei myſteries in the th book of 
og dc; non temnere divos 
at to contemn the gods,“ 
8 keit. carefully. inculcated 
Inſtead of being intend- 
ed to ot perſons againſt 
religion, of their country, it 
5 — of 5500 3 5 
were — 4 W to "ads ac 
their, attachment to it; and by 


Fest 
4 Div. Leg. p. 138. 


ewa and ſtrilcing repreſentations, 
W das "work" upon the*"imaging- , 


FS, Atte one of the laws of Charondas, as Stobæus informs us, b Let the 
the gods be reckoned among the greateſt crimes,” Stob. ſerm. 42. 
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tions of the people, to impreſs them 
with a greater awe and veneration 
for their deities, Accordingly it is 
obſervable, that thoſe who were moſt 
zealous for the myſteries, were wont 
alſo to manifeſt the greateſt zeal 
_ the pagan religion ; and gr 
who were enemies to the pa- 
gan an polytheiſm, as the primitive 

hriſtians univerſally were, had 
a very bad _ of the myſ 
teries. . 

That they were not intended to 
ſubvert by. their ſecret doctrines 
the vulgar polytheiſm, may be 
farther argued from this conſidera. 
tion, that theſe myſteries were, 
according to this learned writer, 
« under the preſidency of various 
« gods, and were: celebrated in 
their names, and to their ho- 
% nour.“ He names Iſis and Oſiris, 
My thras, the mother of the gods, 
Bacchus, Venus, Ju iter, Ceres, 
and Proſerpina, Caſtor and Pol- 
lux, Vulcan, and many others f. 
And he obſerves, that each 
« of; the pagan gods had (beſides 
«the public and open) a ſecret 
«© worſhip; paid unto him: to 
« which none were admitted but 
40 ;thoſe- Who had been ſelected by 
% preparatory ceremonies, 3 
„ initiations. This ſecret worſhip 
* was termed. the myſteries, But 
cc though every, god had, beſides 
his open worſhip; the ſecret like- 
* wile,, yet this latter did not eve- 
* ry where attend the former, but 
© only there where he was the 


J patron god, or in principal eſ- 


teem . I think it hence 
follows, that there was only this 


difference between the public wor- 


ſhip of thoſe: gods, and that ren- 
dered to them in the myſteries, 


that 
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that the latter was attended with 
ſome peculiar circumſtances, and 
performed in a more ſolemn man- 
ner, not by all promiſcuouſly, 
but by thoſe who by a particular 
initiation were pre for its 
The myſteries: therefare were not 
deſigned to diſcard the worſhip 
of thoſe deities, but to add a 
greater ſolemnity to it. And par- 
ticularly they were intended for 
the honour of the patron deity, 
and were celebrated in places 
where he «© was had in principal 
0 eſteem,” But how could it be 
ſaid; that in the myſteries the ſe- 
cret worſhip of thoſe deities was 
celebrated, if the deſign of the 
ſecret doctrine of thoſe myſteries 
was to thew: that they were no 
god S nd that no worſhip was 
ue to them ät all i And indeed, 
if the people had the leaſt ſuſpĩ- 
— go 9 the defgn of 
the | ſecret doctrine taught in the 
myſteries, far from regarding 
them with ſo profound a venera- 
tian, they would have had them 
in abhorrencee he Atheni- 
nians, hoc expelled Anaxagoras, 
and ꝓut Socrates to death, for 
ſhewing, as they ſuppoſed, a diſ- 
reſpect to the religion and gods 
of their country, would never 
have endured myſteries in which 
the initiated were taught the er- 
ror of polytheiſm, "and {whoſe 
«ToppaTa overthrew! the worſhip 
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of the gods commonly adored, 


and even of thoſe to whoſe honour 


the myſteries were celebrated. It 
was for ſeeming in a drunken fro- 
lic to make a mock of the holy 
myſteries, and for offending the 
goddeſſes Ceres and Proſerpina, 
to whom they were conſecrated, 
that Alcibiades had the judg- 
ment of death paſſed. upon him, 
and which would certainly have 
been - inflicted, if he had not 
ſaved himſelf. by flight, The 
rage the people of Athens were 
ut into by this, an; oy the 
reaking the images of Mercury, 
n the ſame time; 
and the numbers that were put 


to death on the account of it, 


ſhew how very. zealous they were 
for the honour of 7 — 
that they thought it an - 
ble- impicty and ptophaneneſh ts 
do-any/thing' which teaded'ito cat 
contempton the popularUtities, on 
their images and ſacre@ rites, - A 
iculae account of this may 
[5 Good in Plutarch's life of Alci - 
biades. i 
To all this may be added an ar- 
gument from fact and experience, 
which ſeems to me to be of great 
force, aud that is, that though 


the myſteries were generally c- 


lebrated in almoſt all the heathen 
nations, and eſpecially through- 
out the whole Roman empire, no 
effect of them appears in turning 

1 [ JG, 1 , * = 
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* Every citizen of Athens was bound by oath to defend and conf6rin t& the 


religion of his country. 


is oath was in the name of the gods, and conthided 


thus. I {wear by thele following deities, the Agranli, Enyalius; Mars; Jupt 


piter, the Earth, and Diana. See Potter's Greek Antiquities, volt i, r, 11483 


And to have taught them, — in the moſt; ſecret way, that the gods the 


had ſworn by were no gods, woul 


ave been looked upon as an attempt to ſu 


vert the common wealth at the foundations, and to diſſolve the ſanction and ob- 


ligatory force of thoſe oaths, which were thou 


ot the public ſafety and ſecurity. 


ght to be the moſt powerful band 
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any of the people from their 


Iytheiſm and idolatry. He talks 
Indeed, in a paſſage cited above, 


of the legiſlator's having *« ſuc- 
ceſsfully employed ” the myſte- 
ries for regulating the vulgar po- 
lytheiſm. But how is this prov- 
ed? can any inſtances be produc- 
ed of perſons that were converted 
from the public idolatry and po- 
Iytheiſm by the myſteries ? not- 
withſtanding this boaſted expedi- 
ent it ſtill kept its ground, and 
made a continual progreſs amon 

the gentiles. The argument wil 
receive an additional ſtrength and 
force, if applied to the caſe of the 
Athenians. Athens was the prin- 
cipal ſcat of the Eleufinian, which 
were eſteemed the moſt ſacred and 
venerable of all the myſteries. 
were thought to be 
beſt underſtood, and to be cele- 
brated in their greateſt purity, 
and in the moſt religious and 4 


"Jemn manner. All the Athenians 


in general were initiated. It 
might therefore have been ex- 
pected, that if the deſign of the 
myſteries had been ſuch as is re- 
preſented, it would have inſpir- 
ed ſome of them with a ſecret 
contempt of their deities, and of 
the common polytheiſm : and that 
this, in time- and by -degrees, 
would have wrought a remarka- 
ble change among them. But the 
contrary is manifeſt from their 


whole hiſtory, They ſcem rather 


to have been more and more do- 
voted to their idolatries and ſuper- 
ſtitions. Nor had their polytheiſm 
ever been at a greater height than 
at the time of our Saviour's ap- 
pearing.“ | 


the decline. 
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An Eſſay on Painting, written ori. 
ginally in Italian by count Alga- 
rotti, gentleman of the bedchamber 
' to bis Proffian majeſty, F.R.S.&c, 


has been obſerved, that the 
ſcience of criticiſm is not per- 
fected, until the arts, about 
which it is converſant, are upon 
From their aſhes 
a new object ariſes, which is ca. 
pable of furniſhing a very agree- 
able and very uſeful entertainment 
to the mind. If criticiſm does 
not tend to form-new maſters, and 
execute new works of genius, it 
enables us to go over the old ones 
with a much higher and a much 
more rational pleaſure. 


Phe author of the work before 


us is of that country, in which 
painting, one of the fineſt of theſe 
arts, has been earried the neareſt 
to perfection. It is to be hoped, 
that this art has rather changed its 
reſidence, than totally abandoned 
the worlds and that having de- 
clined in thoſe fine climates, 
wkere-it had originally its birth, 
it is coming to fix, with empire, 
commerce and philoſophy, in a 
more northern region. The au- 
thor ſeems to be of that opinion, 
by addreſſing himſelf to a patriotic 
and reſpectable body in this king- 
dom. 
His work, which is elegant and 
judicious, and which is full with- 
out being at all loaded, takes in 
the whole circle of the art, and be- 
gins, as Quintilian's inſtitution of 
an orator, by treating on the edu- 
cation which is neceſſary for a 
painter; from whence he proceeds 
to anatomy, perſpective, ſymmetry, 
colouring, and the reſt of thoſe 
parts, which combine to form a 2 
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ſect artiſt, and a correct judge. 
The ſtile of Algarotti is elegant, 
clear, lively, and pointed ; and 
we are not ſurpriſed, that the au- 
thor, who has been capable of 
uniting the graces with the ſevere 
philoſophy of Newton, ſhould be 
able to ſupport a diſſertation on 
this polite art with taſte and ele- 
gance. 

It is this taſte and elegance, 
which forms the principal merit 
of the work before us, which 1 is, 
indeed, not as profound as it is 
ingenious. However, although 
the. author does not afford to a 
mind converſant, in the matter a 
great many new ideas, his work 
will ſerve as a very good introduc- 
non to this ſpecies of eriticiſm for 
thoſe, ha are beginning to form 

ing, as it takes in, 
(however Hebel Fr whole ex- 
tent of the art, and. directs to the 


moſt prop l 70 of acquiring 
E enlarged. know- 
5 Ea gtndt ni 55112 


e Wall pre ſent, the reader, as 
af ere ,of his manner, with 
d ee an which: he 

treats: of the education of a pain- 
ter ;,, and then with che tenth chap- 
ter an invention, Which is Writ- 


ten with great ſenſe and.clogance- 


Chap. I. Of üb 2 5 education 
, Mu? Fa haisten. ibu 


It qouli be m to place a 
boy, ho, after 7 d. trials, 
hath. diſcovered a natural. genius 
for painting, in the uſual track 
of BE #9 80 Rim, with Rp 
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common herd of children, to the 
Latin ſchool. Inſtead of Latin, 
he ſhould be made to learn tho- 
roughly the rudiments of his own 
tongue; and inſtead of Cicero's 


epiſtles, he ſhould be made to 


read Borghini, Baldinucci, Vaſari. 
'This method would be attended 
with two advantages; one, that 
of rendering bim maſter of his 
mother — - and thereby 
freeing him from the diſagreeable 
neceſſity, under which many v 
celebrated painters have laboured, 
of having irecourſe! to the pen of 
others, even to n 
the other, that of enrichingg his 
mind, at the lame time, Weich 
2 
ful to one of hib -profeſſion;  'Be- 

_ Loy frequent mention —— 
theſe books" of the great eſtet 
in which painting has been held 
by men inothe- Hibheſt eres of 
life, by the maſters of ithe world, 
and of the great honours and re 
wards conferred by them; in eve 
ry age, on the profeſſort of that 
art, could not. but bptove! ot 
poſterful incentive to the neal and 
diligence uf ay painter. 
Idas * e Hens to 
portance, 28 ſome are perhaps, 
apt to imagine, upomuhst draw 
ings a pupil iv firſt put to eherciſe 
his — 58 Let the frſt profiles, | 

the fixſt hands, the firſt feet, 

him to copy, be of the beſt ma- 
ſters, ſo as to bring his eye and 
his, hand early acquainted with 
the moſt elegant forms, andthe 


moſt beautiful p tions. 0 A 
youth, employed coppi ing the 
e 


. > ping, — "ad. mjtapdum non optima quzque propenere. Plin. 
Et 


lb. 1 I. epiſt. 
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de did id murder to bring his 
hand in; the maſter as ſenfibly as 


— replied, 60 Say rather, to 
—— it out. A painter, Fer 
has early acquired a fine (tile, finds 


handeiofranpther. A veſſel will 


ever retain the: nee it has 
firſt contracteddl-. 


rent e 
It would be proj alſo to make 
che pupil cop —— 
from the and: — 
dals, not ſo much for the reaſons 
now laid down, 45> to make 
acquainted; if Io may uſe che 
expreflion, with thoſe perſozjinges; of 
which in time he may have VTca- 
ſion to introduce intb* his pieces; 
and, above all, to improve him 
early in the art of 
lief. Hence he 
tionale of —— and che 


——— — — that the 


— this it is owing, 
aboy mill proſt more by draw- 
things in relief, thou 


ying the moſt excellent drawings. 
ut, whatever he does, care ſhould 


be taken to make him do it with..bh _ fa 
iii 9 


que . BT's $ perce imus; ut at ſapor, 


— 2 ada eorum, 


y ing from re- 
learn the ra- 


nature of that chiaroſeurs, by which 
ar diſtin- 
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be meanly executed, than dy © goat pf 
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delight, und firfiſt} it in the moft 
accurute mabner. Nothing in the 
world is 10 neceſſary as 'diligence, 
eſpecially at the firſt entrance up- 
on any ſtudy. Nor muſt he ever 
expect to have the tompaſſes in 
his eye, Who has not firſt had 
them for a long time in his 
hand. by 


Chap. x. of invention. 


PE the rations of a general 
ſhould, * ultimately Le to 
2 and eonqueſt; ſo ſhould all 

thoughts a painter to per- 
fett invention. Now, the ſtudies, 
which D'have been hitherto recom- 
me! will prove fo many 
wings, y which he thay raiſe him- 
ſelf, as it were, from the ground, 
— ſoar on high, when efirous 


ſtrength this way, 

and eka — from his 

— fund. Invention is the find- 
ing out probable things, not only 
ſuch as are adapted to the fubſect 
in hand, but füch, befides,”: b 
their fabFintity F 4 ik 
moſt capable of xcitinify vitible 
— in the wt ator,” Ir 
"the 4 


of _— iter” 
pen te be Wel ore de Aney 
that it is tlie ſ 'Trfeff, in its 
Aon, _—_— Hot a mere 
repreſetitatioh! of it, that he las 
ing __ I do not ſay true 
bable things; be- 

Fi 1955 or veriſimilitude 


mbuaz; durat, nec lunarum colores, guru Gables | le candor mu- 


we elt, elui 


poſſunt, & hæc ipſa magis pertinacittr hetknt, quz deter ſora ſunt. 
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= ntil. Inſtit. Orat. lib. I. cap. i 


rangas citius quam corrigas oy in” A e Id. ibid. 


cap. iii. 
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mn 
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litude 


ſapor, 
r mu- 
a ſunt. 


vitia ? 


ibid. 
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is, in fact, the truth of thoſe arts, 
which have the fancy for their ob- 
jet “. It is, indeed, the buſi- 
neſs and duty of both naturaliſts 
and hiſtorians to draw objects as 
they find them, and x yes them 
with all thoſe imperfections and 
blemiſhes, to which, as indivi- 
duals, they are ſubject. But an 
ideal painter, and ſuch alone is a 
true painter, reſembles the poet: 
inſtead of copying he- imitates ; 
that is, he works with his fancy, 
and repreſents objects, endued 
with all that perfection, which be- 
longs to the ſpecies, and may be 
conceived * archety 8 'Tis 
all nature, ſays an. Engliſh poet, 
ſpeaking of poetry : = the ſame 


may be ſaid of painting, but at is 


nature methodized and made per- 


fe& T. Inſomuch, that the cir- 
cumſtances of the action, exalted 
and ſublimed to the higheſt de- 
gree of beauty and boldneſs they 
are ſuſceptible of, may, thoug 

poſſible, have never. happened, ex- 
actly ſuch as the painter fancies, 
and thinks proper to repreſent, 


them. Thus, the piety of Kneas, 


and the anger of Achilles, are 
things ſo perfect in their kind, as 
to be merely probable. And it 
is for this reaſon, that poetry, 
which is only another word for in- 


vention, is more philoſophical, 
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more inſtructive, and more enter- 
taining than hiſtory r. 

Here it is proper to obſerve, 
what great advantages the ancient 
had over the co painters. 
The hiſtory of the times they lived 
in, fraught with great and glori- 
ous events, was to them a rich 
mine of the moſt noble ſubjects, 
which, beſides, often derived no 
ſmall ſublimity and pathos from 
the mythology, upon which their 
religion was founded. So far were 
their Gods from being immaterial, 
and placed at an inanite diſtance 
above their worſhippers; ſo far 
was their religion from recom- 
mending humility, penance, and 
ſelf· denial, that, on the contrary, 
it appeared calculated merely to 
flatter the ſenſes, inflame the paſ- 
ſions, and poiſon the fancy. Bx 
making the gods partake of our 
nature, and ſubjecting them to 
the ſame paſſions, it gave man 
hopes of being able to mix witk 
thoſe, who, though greatly above 
him, reſembled him, notwithſtand= 
ing, in ſo many reſpects. Beſides, 
theſe deities of - theirs were in a 
manner vifble, and to be met at 
every ſtep. The ſea was crowded 
with Tritons and Nereids, the 
rivers with Naids, and the moun- 
tains with Dryads, The woods 
ſwarmed with Fauns and Nymphs, 
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+ Tis nature all, but nature methodiz d. 
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| Defpreaux, Art, Poet, Chant. III. 
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moſt calebrated heroes, — our greateſt maſters havethought 
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ae » wich new firength que 
20 to baer dn e. After all, there, have not been 
walls, and burn tha huh oft wanting able inventors in point 
Greeks. „ Theſe on th e and of of PRONE. as the — 
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don his 1 head; ee 
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—— Sets! 
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7 — all dus amon 
have — to the li 
17. Fhidias quoque Homeri verſibus egregio d — 
Joxie Olympii perſecto, quo nullum præſtantius aut admirabilius humane fabri- 


catz ſunt manus; — — ab amico, quonam mentem ſuam dirigens, vul- 


aum Jovis pro —＋· petitum, eboris linea mentis eſſet amplexus: 
, * magi uſum | 


Illis ſe reſpondit. Iliad. 1. 
is pon 1 
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ontauti 
n upon 
fill the 
garbles, 
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wich grace and nobleneſs, and 


exalted nature, iu a manner, above 


herſelf, by giving her an aſpect 
more beautiful, more animating, 
and more ſublime than the is, in 
reality, accuſtomed. to wear. In 
point of invention, Domenichino 
and Annibal Caracci come very 
near Raphael, eſpecially in the 
pieces painted by them in Rome; 
nor does Pouſſin fall very ſhort of 
him in ſome of his pictures, par- 
ticularty in his — - before- 
Ahaſuerus, and his death-of-Ger- 
manicus, the richeſt jewel belong- 
ing to the Barberine family. Of 
all the painters, who: have acquir- 
ed any extraqrdinary degree of re- 

utation, no one ſtudied lefs to 


ſet off his pieces by bold and beau- 


tiful cucumſtances, or; was more 
a ge to what is called poeti- 
cal perfection, than Jacopo Baſfa- 
no. Among the nemberieſs in- 
ſtances I could of his 
careleſſneſs this way, let it ſuffice 
P mention a Preaching - of - St. 

ul painted by him in à place, 
8 

Sg. -. N ung 
the apoſtle, full 2 — en- 
— as Raphacl has done, 
and thundering against the ſuper- 
ſtitions of the heathen in an aflem- 
bly of Atheniaus; inſtead of ex- 
hibiting one of his auditors truck 
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to the quick, another perſuaded, a 
third inflamed; he makes him 
hold forth, in a village of the Ve- 


netian ſtate, to a parcel! of poor 


and their wives, who 
take not the leaſt notice of him 3 
the women eſpecially, who ſeem 
to mand nothing but the country 
labours, in which he had found 
them employed. After all, this 
is an admirable piece, and would 
be a perfect one, had the painter 
not diſgraced it ſo much by the 
poverty of his ideas. 


With regard to invention, 


paintiiig and poetry 7:{-mble cach 
other fr much in many other re- 


fpeRts, befidrs that of 8 


it every ation all the beauty 
— — it Will admit, chat they 
deſerve the name of ſiſter arts. 
They differ, however, in one 
point, and that too of no fmall 
importance. It is this. The poet, 
in the re tation of his ſtory, 
relates what has already happened, 
nr gr that wengy 2 5 — 
* th al the rege SE 

2 3 da operate 
| cited on his „ avails 
25 alelf of the f. of time 
and places The painter. on the 
contrary, depri ved of ſach helps, 
muſt be content to depend upon 
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order to lob ax the legs Fedde 


to their proper ſhape, and acknow- 
ledging by geſtures full,of aſto- an 


niſhment the reality of the miracle; | 
an invention, ſays a certain author, 


a profeſſed admirer of antiquity, 
which might have been propatd 
as an example in the happieſt age! 
of Greece *. 

We haveanother ſhining inſtance 
of the power of painting t, to intro 
duce a great variety of objects on 
the ſcene at the ſame time, and of 
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who had been honsured Wich the 
accuſtomed funeral rites,> Be- 
bind Enel. tid che 8y bir be diſ- 
cover à confuſed Frou —— 
ed ſbuls, 0 hs a their 
mis fortune in ** denied a paſ- 
age; two of them: wrapt! up in 
their cloatht, and, in a fit of de- 


the advantage it has in this reſpect oi ſpair, ſunſe pon a rock? Upon 


celebrated la Fage, which, Hike 
many other pieces of his, Had not 


as yet been e though, wor- 
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nufils, formerly maſter and pilot 
of the hero's own veſſel, Who with 
joined hands moſt earnefly deſires 
to be taken along With hi m into 
the boat, that, a7 death, At leaſt, 
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ble, the Whole. Unity 
ſhoul eig even in variety, for 
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aneh e maxim in all the arts, 
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works of nature. 
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ventiye * thews itſelf to the 
greatelt advantage: the firſt by his 

icture of Calumny f the ſecond 
* that of the Gebias of the A Athe- 
nlans *, That ancient painter, 
called Galaton, gave e a 


ſine. proof of zu N in th 1s 
nn by. DA nting 2 great 
number of poets g ae Weg 
ing their thirſt, in « ers 
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actice; they were men of polite 
1 5. E converſant ag the 
letters of the age in which, they 
bred ; and the companions, rather 
an the ſervants, of the | 98 
men who employed them ”, 
fineſt. allegorical. painter, Aman 
the moderns was Rubens ; ang 1 
Was, accordingly, much celebrated 
for it. The belt critics, i; 
find fault with his uniting, . in t 
Luxemburg gallery, the queen- 
455 7 in council, with, t O Carr 
inals and Mercury 1 
there Teſs impropriety in \ his ma 
ing trit ebe and nerei 855 in 10 
Ae 


1 he queen? $ 1080 wir 5 Tg 


905 of che knights of 11 
ce arg ; equally a — 


aneh 101, 1601 vd bsgict emu 


10 he) vcjan ppon ei 1 the NN hte of of CH pin be 15 5 


t (Parr Benichs Athenienßum 
Ne 8 Fee [ DN PLE Hiſt: Lib. XXXV. Ong. — 


* 18 70 


argomento quoque ingen 


'4Nontmallicquoque —— :n0bjvulgavid ſolertiae! famam captantes longius 
2 ——— neci pur ſibi amplexandam putabant. Ita Galaton 


pictor, teſte ZEliano var. 


Haut 4mAgine 
1 


. XIIL. 22. pinzit immer ſum gsgegem, poctar uam 
1 27 * uqus ubertim ex ore, Homeri redundantes aquas Avighg 
Lepig et Qvidiys HI. Amerum, a7! 


ao ceu fonte pefenni ” 
$0 v e gent T aquis. * 
Marti queque circa ttf Ib ſecundi de idiots) * 


Cujuſque ex ore profuſo IP 


une haurientem 
* Sa Ein om 
M05 af 1201 dc 
22198 bluoilt 1189 


Omnis poſteritas latices in carmina duxit. 
Plinius denique lib X Vide Nat. Hiſt. Cap. v. videtur ps. 


De Pictura Veterum, Lib. nt. 


Cap. . 


$ The futungies of Greece. were. not mere mechanics; men of education 


and literature, they were more the 


than ſervants of theit employ- 


ers: their taſte was refined hy the converfation of churts, and enlarged. by the 
lectu es of their poets i -aecordingly the Ip ef teas! fiudits breathes;through 


their. works. 


| In the fine ſet of pictures, RN in the Luzon gallery, you | 


Wehb,, Dial IV., 


will meet with various faults, too, in relation to the allego:) Soars 2». f 


ot — . TE EE rene Sr woo twnntnbarm---- 
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tue queen-mother, in NN * desu, and Mercury, &. 


J Eins 
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- Polym), Dial. XVIII. 
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ful with the prophecies of Sanna- 
re; \Rrokeas, Concerning the mz: 
ery of the incarnation; or. the 
Indian kings of Camoens, reaſon- 


ing with the bortugueſ on te 2d. 


1 


ventures of Ulyſſes 
The beſt modern performances 
ino pictureſque ry Are, c- 
tauly, chote of Ponffin, who avail- 
»&d humſeif, with great diſcretion 


and juc * of che vnſt tredſures 
With 10h by a cloſe ſtud of 


Ltheranqents, he had enriched bis 


0 memory. On the other hand, le 


Brun; his countryÿman, has been 
wery unhappy: this! way. uAmbi- 


»4jous:40 Have every thing his wn, 


| anfitad: of allegories ohechas filled 


\ 
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hero's love towards his 22 
than the virtuous ecius conſecrat- 
5 ing bine ld te the infernal 
„ in order to 2 victory 

to his countrymen over their ene- 
mies ? Whit ner emblems can we 
deſire, of emulation, and an in- 
fatiable» thirſt for glory, than Ju- 
- lies:Caxar weeping before the ſha. 
tue of Alexander in the temple of 
Hercules ;at Gades ; of, the incon- 
ſtancy of- fortune, than. Marius 
fitting on therruαν of Ca Fg: 
and receiving, witead, of the accla- 
mations nf, en army joy folly ſa- 
lutidghim emperor, ordets from a 
Bor gf. Sextilius to quit Africa ; 
caf iadiſeretion, than Candaules, 


44 | D 4 
biz nd io Cu, αν,j e Nad 


bons 96 „ m 988? 577 3yod A 
; © ng >; > a wt 
d ima une 


bake of ;Verfailles;? with ho, by ſhewing the,naked beau- 
1:enipmas} und xiddles, of which ties of his wile-to his fr ieyd Giges, 
* mon bat hindelf was qualfied: to kindled a paſſion, that ſoon, made 
ben the Edipus.! Allegory wuſt Bim nepent; his folly f Such repre- 
ce ingemicus, is ãs true; {but then ſentationꝭ ns theſe require na com- 
olit omuſt ber equally [-perſyicuous ; : ment then carry; their explanation 
for arhictiq unn a painter ſaauld along with them. Beſidgsz ſup- 
i cavgid2alt and ivfietermitmate!;..pofagy and; it7is the worſt we can 

alluſions, ànd liktwiſe thoſe tob;:fuppnſe; thai the, painter aim in 


51 hiſtory bd" eaten mytfiblogy, them ſhonldi happen. no tobe un- 


i ſtood by the generalityl of ſpecta- delight. Ib Ita that che fables 
v/0g0xs,/ 1 Fhecbeft ways; 40 my pi- of, r Ing, 
mions tolſyinbolizp moral and abs. eyex,tothbla;who under fand, no- 
boſſttatt things. is to repreſent par- thing af: the: moral Rukh apger 
«7 1gicular events ; as Caracci did, by them „and likewiſe the. Ane1s, 
© adbixe of Monſignore Agucthi, in- thaugb all de not comprehknd the 
leis Parnefian palste 5. For ex- alluftons and double intent oi the 
* 6 x * 1 bY F 
85 Arie W e alu fiat de M85 Singe NI 
9209151 o 7 „ 1:3 D920 OE DUS QIASPpSIND) DUL y!. 
911 ? uf gar 10 Nos Svita9J49 oO ui bogus 


chic are too bſtruſe tu be under derſios ande eee 
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iii NE e ums lo 51ftab 
T ks: (hoes ü8lrehöy , obfervel, 
that more perſons off eminence 


have paid the ee nature ian 
the courſe df chis Wear than in any 
— ts me Ineljuſtiee due 


the extraordinary" 'ralents, and 


Jong farvides"'lof the moſt di- 
4 = med of that number, calls the office of ſolicito 
r recommendatiom of che lurd han- 
e geellor Parker. A Thisobli 
teen or Härdwiekeiib He ns >»hever. forg ot; -retgyhimgo 
t Dover 14/Keflt, December poſſibit ar Ks 
Tü. 1695 andvafiert a well- and affection! nd deten 
4 err couch wer der er "nab lou. wk great hodour:and 
\ Oe It 
- 'Jars® Joey tire; Are i Sambel 1: 


us to enlarge a little 
tr uſual str ür — of 


the rbeſt and moſt in 


10 158 17 E ab e Ar Met 


"Uh late £457 of Harday 


4 


; a erat jeant Fengelly s An' 72 es 2 
5 DN 1 — his lordſtupfb an 


Sans 10 4 wil 11% [vt 


POR 
Ace 101 EUA ont 907 Yo (192 
YEM Endo oF 10 egiita net: an] 
J 213 Hi 2 gar 
io ese 


252n&m10t199q "et Rad dT 


. friendſhip: and unreſkrueũi conũ - 


- mene the reſt oi hiv lan 


Before the: age of thlit vin ithe 


AgBr March ry 19-20; whemhe, 
was che youngeſt councils oni the 


'weſtern circuit, hr was promoted 
for his extraurdinaryiſing meritzzto 
2 — 


tion che 


: by all 
regard 
that 


ito! the houſe i cuin mans, 
ainſt the! rough attaneg uf ftr 


ae, eheiſſteab und general che artidles of impeach nents: — 


Rick he hetalnec ande his 
ane ere abori- (30 


ra 
Grwployments,” he 


— race a 
tryal of. Mrb a 

king — for hugh treaſun, / in 

Notember $3224; gave; the ſolici- 


it” che MIO Temple; and tor an opportunity ß ſfiew ing how 


* 
ES — ſtutty 6fithe-/ 


V eamled 46 td bitrOwithin a edmpl 


br: Dogen Aftefths? detceſſlom of 


etetyn qualiſled he was for 
chat oc bis n 


reſent”! — A tothe above tuo hours imthe deli 
5 agen very vm nt! and in- which ke — on 
ber u Aden Ar party, fre- late at nigut the evidence againſt 


quently arguing caſes ef difficul- 
ty and conſequence, and was en- 
gaged in an extenſive - courſe of 
practice. 


In the year 1 he was 


brought into parliament as mem- 
ber for Lewes in Suſſex, as alſo in 
the two ſucceſſive parliaments, for 


- Seaford, by the intereſt of his 


grace the duke of Newcalitle, with 
Whom he maintained an inviolable 


che priſoner, and uary nen- 
futed all the topies of defence, be- 
ing juſtly admired as one of the 
beſt ee of that kind 


etaht: 


About the fame time, he gained 
much reputation in parliament, by 
his opening of the bill againſt 
Kelly, who had been principally 
concerned in biſhop Atterbury's 
plot, as his ſecretary. 


T4 3 In 


yerg at the 


3 n * 
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Id February 1723-4, he was 
general, Sir great ſeal, by Petet Lord King, 


appointed f b 
ſucceeding him in October 273g, Sir PhiliprY orke 


— —— LM — —— — > — ——— = 
* 


Clement W 
in the office of ſolicitur, with 
whom be lived an the moſt inti- 


mate union. In the execution of 
t office, he was re- 


this ĩ 
markable for his candour and le- 
nity, at well as ſkill and other 


— As an advocate 


r the crowu, he ſpoce with the 
veracity of a witneis and à judgo: 
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Upon the reſignation of the 


waved: Js auen juſt pretenſons to 
it in onder ta accommodate the 
public. ſervice; and accepted the 
oſnea ot lord chief juſtice of the 
kidg!hi bench, being ſoon after 
rated to the dignity of a baron of 
of this king denn, with the titte of 
of lord Hardwick e, baromof dard 

wicke an, the county of Glouvetter; 


Voted againſt the court, in ma- 
ters relating to the South Sea, 


N and it is Well remembered, that 


a dill into parliament, and carried 
it chrpughorthe houſe: of dom 
mons, asg attorney general, relat - 


f Derwentwater eſtate; which was 
; Forfeited-iahevrebellion: of; 19155 1 
- contrary e the ſenſe of ſome of 
the miniſtets, and of other emi - 
nent lawyrrs, merely becauſe he 


And tho' his zu fort juſtice, and 
the due courſe of lau was ſtrong, 
yet this tenderneſs to the ſubject, in 

the caurt of exchequer, was ſo 
diſtiygyiſhad;; that it happened 
once, When he: touched u his 

on conduct in that point, in ſome 
of the parliamentary debates upon 
the exeiſen om 1) 33, the hole 

- houſe oh αο]]muons aſſented i tu it nivs in explainingy)! HMluſtrating, 
with an anvesſal applauſe. He andantorang it. Such inſtruttixe 
was ſo un mond by feur or fauour, leſſons oi juriſprudtnce, could not 
in what he thought right and dle. but be eminently uſeſul td Al, 

gal, that he, often debatad and who attended that court, either à5 

_ or — dguoni 17 

—— ——— 

ed his office there; be was Nalled 

ta that of lord aHigh chancellor, 
on the deceaſe af his illuſirious 
predeceſſor; lord Falbot . on the 
17th of Febyo 11 46+7; having the 
great}: feah delivered; to him on 
the 21ſt of that on!!! 
Tha antegtity-and: abilities with 
which his4lord ſhip preſided in the 
court of chancery, during the 


and called to the cabinet coun- 
cil. Ck rig A at, BYe In : NOL1157 

Whilſt his lordſhi p filled that 
ſeat, he delivered from ita ton ſi- 
derable number of ſobemu argu- 
ments upon important points. As 
he was 1otafter of much learning 
early acquired ; ſo he ſnewed x in- 
gular ſagaaity and / folioit of ge- 


whilſt he was: ſolicitor general: 


ſome years afterwards, he brought 


ing · tothe management of the 


thought the: ordinary courſe of 1 chan that of any of 
law not adequate to tedreſ or, hi 

prevent ſrauds and abuſes in that 
caſe, Without the interpoſition of 
patliament. Upon this occaſion; 
ald, Mit., Shipper: Haid, chat he 
ſhould ever henour bim ſor bis 
juice | W gel 


cellor Egerton, apprars from this 
remarkable ch cum ſtance, that on- 
ly three uf his decrees were appeal - 
ell from, and even thoſe were aſ- 
terwards aſfirmed by the honſe of 


lords. bh | 
After 


ſpace af almoſt. twenty years, 2 


is predeceſſors, except lord chan 


%. 


SDB. d g Frs 


times and 


|; For the YE AR 1764. 
After be had executed that high 
office about ſeventeen years, in 


cumulated difficulty and danger, 
from a long, expenſrye, and upon 


the Whole, unſucceſsful war, vo- 
lent: conteſtà of parties and fac 


tions at home, and a formidable 
rebellion} countenanced by a moſt 
powerful enemy, and had twice 
been called to the - exerciſe | of the 
office of lord high ſtew/ard, on the 
tryals of peers concerned in the 
rebellion,z he was, in April 1754» 
advanced. by his late majeſty, as 
a mark of his royal approbation 
of his ſervices, to the tank of an 


earl of Great Britain, with the 
titles of viſcount Noyſton, and 


earl of Hardwicke rtr 


This favour was conferreil u- 


aſced, by a ſovrreign rather re- 


ſerved in the beſtovang of honor, 


but Who hae: this trueſt ſenſr of 
lord Hardwicke's/:: wealys KNOW 
ledge, and integrity} who treated 
him through he courſe of 4 long 
ny With 

Ee — al. 

0 ſpoke of him im a manner 
which dhewed that he ſet as high 
a valut au the man, sen the mi- 
niſter. This teſtimony from a 


prince remarkable for truth and 


ſincerity, does equal honor to ine 
egy and to the ſabjeR./ 

His reſiguntion of the great {bal 
in November 2756, gave an umi. 
verſal concern to the nation? hot 
ever divided at that time in other 
reſpects. But he {til continued to 
ſerve: the publio in a more "private 
ſtations though he had it in his 


choice, both in the laſt and pre- 


ſent ign, Whether he would again 
fall other public EN of Ae 
dignityy2 d ce 
His attendance at comm! 
5 | { 


Circumſtances of ac- 
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whenever his prefence was hereſſa- 


ry at-morg private niectings, 


whenever his opinion was deftred ; 
at the houſe. of lords, upon every 


oecaſion, where the courſe of pubs. 


lia buſineſs required it ; were the 
ſame, as when he filled one of the 
higheſt offices in the kingdom. 
He had a pleaſure in giving che 
fall.exertion of his abilities tothe 
ſtate, without expecting or receiv- 
ing any emoluments of any kind 
whatever; and he ſermed only to 
have quitted- the laboridus details 
of the chancery, that he might 


be at more leiſure to attend to 


ſuch parts of the public ſetvice, 4s 
were of nen ol to the 
community. q 363 1 (1095 no 
His reverence' — eroded 
conſtitution of his country, was 7 


equab to his ex tenſivodearuing in 


them. This rendered him as tem- 
der of the juſt prerogatives ĩinveſt- 


ö 


the wholtz as watchfudito 
the leaſt incroachmett ee 
liberty of the ſubject. 4 
Tbe part; Which be added * 
planning, introducingy arid! ſup. 
porting the Hi f. 
horetable ' farifar tions in Schu, 
and che har which he!'gole be? 
yond- whit his department requiec! 
ed of him, in framing Ando prü- 
moring dhe other bills fel, 
that country, aroſe! from his 
too the proteſtunt ſueceſſiot . 


and i ent of the kin 
aud ſor the \profervation of © hid? 
equal and Hhmited/ nionarthy'; |! 


which were the governing priweict 1 


ples of his p ublic conduct tou 
life. —— theſe, and other ils? | 
which might be mentioned) vers | 
' trong?\proofs of his defies g's | 
| legi ſlator. 

In 


wo 


| 

| 

concern for the general hap — | 
| 


prevont? | 


Bing het | 


| 


v 


3 


| 


| b- to him 

| otjon woche-argutnients from the bar 

| b was ſo boſe, and {6 andiſturbed by; © | 
ſennte, 1499 well ns on the bench, 
have left too ſtrong an impreſſion, 

to need bein 1 

thoſe, whoha 


— — — ee 
—— 
-_ N — — — —— — —— 
— — _ — —  _ —— — — _ 
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In thecharacter of an Rateſmmany, + 
bis knowledge 
acquaimunce with hiftory and trea- 
iet both ancient and modern, 

added tb cis experiente, fe- 
no tration, and ſuperior u 


-ſangtkig,”" ehabled. obinsi:ebn5e- N 


2 cide! with»: force and exactneſs, 
ly gill the queſtion” in which 
was conſalted by his collegues 
——— — the udmini- 
1 ftrapody And he hadoa peculiar 
IIA g fach- queſtions, 
37 arguments on both 
P 


derade and point- - 
_ witew@s 30) 


x 9010 0 C0 
b In zodhieature, Mio Hmneſs and 
r derived 
'his conſutm mate knowledge 
und talents ; and the mildheſs” = 
>.humayityowith'which'he tempered 
ic fre the beſt heayt. He was 
z onderfully happy in his matifier - 
of debatin cauſes upon the bench, 


hic he did copiouſly and elabo- 
| - Lwarely257 His apprehenſen was ſo 
Juicit aud chat it was un- 


pt. er repeat facts or reaſon- 
1 had once been ſtated 
„A ſdebnd tie. His atten- 


Impatience; or any —— or affec- 
mos minds; 

hoJcended to learn from the meaneſt, 
21 gghilft he 
ſurpriſed the Weck. He gave tlie 
eunmoſt ſco 
0? which preſt ſtrongeſt again“ his 
But his judgment 
„and excelletity that even his un- 


ah dcknowledged to be pr 


Which the cauſe afforded ;: 


** \woild bear examination when re“ 


Auced into written reports; and 
65 


* 


of mankind,” Mis, / 


_ them iam 


wick the fules and 


| 2 hint more w 


any one df 


he conde- 
day inſtrutted and 
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guue tlie Mipheꝶ fatifitior't0/the 
paris for their juſtice, itid{46 the 
wyers}? forthe” fei and diſ- 
cement with which he. form- 
ont 
vos urn gt 69310 4 
-[His:extraortinary: Biggach” "of 
hes duft nes offeke court of chan- 


cery, iggcheuſad lei dt wut in his 


_ beyond whithad beer known 
forme on account f his 
eftablihed repttution” there, and 


the exten ſidn of the commeret and 


riches:of the hation; u Ad- 
vantage to che ſuitor, linferiby on- 
lycos that urig from the ac- 
knowledped:-equity,! :tþerſ ae. 
and preciſibnlof his deetees- 


(1 /Pheamanner in which be 


ſided in the houſe of lords; ted 
orcler and d gnicy to that aflembiy, 
and expedition vu the 'dufmeſs 
'tranſatedithers ;> his intance 
) ecedents of it, 
eſtrving.*the:frifteſt! decorum ; 
--and'his imiafterly: abilities in pte- 
paring and gond acting matters of 
\ parliament: procrediiig having 
( alive, 
Odever 11t0 
eee, 
) Hibtalpnts'! asd ſpeukeb in the 


80 
often heard Ar Fay 
To their memories it will be ſufh- 


to the »bjtRions- cient ti rerall, that whenever lord 


Hurd wicke delivered his ſontiments 


opinion, and often imprbved chem. ini public, hel ſpoke with à natural 
: r wits ſo Cortect. und many elogvence, unſullied by 


fulſe ornametits, declamatory flou- 


- 0 premeditated opinions were gehe riet or peronul invectives. He 
o- hadi mbthod and arrangement in 
eng. unt te tres n the Neſt his topics, which gradvally inter. 


e ſted, vn ned, and cbnvinced 
the hearer.“ 'When he quoted re- 
cedents of any kind, either in law, 

hittory, 


For the TE AR 1/64. 
tothe rights of conſcience, and a 


hiſtory, or the —— 
he applied them with the 3 
ſkill, and at the ſame} time wi 

the greateſt fairneſs. And When- 


ever he argued, bis reaſons were 


ſupported ànd ſtrongthened by che 
moſt appoſite caſes. and examples, 
which the ſubject would: allow. 
In queſtions of ſtate and policy, be 


drew his, principles, from the ableſt 


authorities in legiſlation, and the 
art of: government; and in que- 
ſtions of juriſprudence, from the 
pureſt ſources of the laws and con- 
ſtitution of his own country; and, 
— 2 called for it, + 
others. His manner was-gracefu 

and affecting z; — — com- 
manding; his voice peculiarly 


- Clear and. harmonioas,' and even 


loud and: ſtrong, for the greater 


1 part of his time. Wich theſt ta- 
lente. 
tegrity 06 his character gave a 


ſor public ſpeak ing the in- 


Juſtre ta his ęloquens e, aubieh thoſe 
wha; oppoſed him, feltuin the de- 


baten and 7 Which operated. moſt 
power fall on the minds of thoſe, 
who heard him withna ic to in- 
formation and c 


1 * iction. And 
it were to be wiſhed. for the fake 


tempen os lenity 
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and moderation, 
are not only; right in themſelves, 
but moſt conducive: an their conſe- 

enees to the honor andi intereſt 
of the church. The Rrongeſtreeom- 
mendation to bim of the, glatgy to 
the ecoleſiaſtical preſerments in 


his diſpaſal, Was, their fitneſs: for 


the diſcharge. of the duties of; their 
proftſſion. And chat reſpectable 


body pwes a particular obligation 
to his lordſhip, aud his predeceſſor 


lord Talbot, for the 20 ſition 


which they gave in e houſe of 
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